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By  Bit.  Samosl  T.  Spaui,  BrooUjii,  N.  Y. 

Diferences  between   Old  and   New  School  Presbyterians,    By 
Rev.   Lewis  Chbbseman,  Rochester.     Published  by  Erastus 

DfUTOW. 

In  the  following  Article  it  is  proposed  to  make  some  comments 
on  the  Book,  desimated  by  th^  above  title.  The  book  carries  with 
it  the  name  of  John  C.  Lord,  D.D.,  of  Bufialo,  for  a  voucher ; 
besides  which,  it  has  ahready  received  a  favorable  notice  from  the 
BiUical  Repertory,  as  well  as  from  several  religious  journals  of  the 
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may  perhaps  be  well  to  inform  the  reader  in  the  outset,  that, 
although  the  reviewer  is  conscious  of  no  special  love  for  the  work 
of  criticisni,  still  he  need  not  expect  to  find  many  commendations 
in  this  article.  The  book  has  many  fSaults,  and  out  few  virtues  ; 
and  to  review  it  with  justice  is  to  criticise  it  with  pointed  sever- 
ity. In  the  above  opinion  we  may  not  agree  with  Dr.  Lord,  and 
some  others,  who  think  the  work  a  valuable  performance,  an  im- 
portant addendum  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  age.  If  so,  thea 
this  will  be  an  illustration  of  subjective  "  difi*erences, '  not  objective^ 
surely,  since  the  piinter  has  given  us  but  one  book  to  read,  though 
the  leaders  be  manjr. 

We  dioukl  be  quite  willing  at  once  to  submit  the  "  doctrinal" 
points,  and  join  the  issue  of  orthodoxy  and  truth  with  the  author 
in  T^ard  to  them ;  and  this  would  be  our  course,  were  there  not 
some  important  preliminary  matter,  whose  inspection  is  requisite 
to  a  just  understanding  of  this  strange  assault  upon  "  New  School 
Pres^terians,"  and  virtually  also  upon  the  entire  body  of  ortho^ 
dox  dongra^tionalists^in  I4ew  England.  Some  attention  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject  wUl  be  no  loss  to  the  reader. 
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I.  The  first  circumstance  worthy  of  note,  is  the  personal  pater- 
nity of  the  book  under  review.  It  is  sometimes  interesting  to 
know  wJiere  a  thing  comes  from.  It  is  especially  so  in  the  present 
case,  since  the  paternity  of  the  book  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
among  its  many  remarkable  qualities;  since  also  when  the  former 
is  well  understood,  cotnqnon  minds  will  be  much  aided  in  compre- 
hending the  latter.  It  is  ttue,  that  this  inquiry  is  somewhat  exte- 
rior to  the  work  itself ;  and  needs  light  from  some  other  source, 
very  happily  and  timely  supplied  by  a  recent  and  able  review  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Wisner.  This  review  tells  us  u^Ao 
Dr.  Lord,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheeseman,  the  joint  producers  of  this 
book,  are,  by  a  few  fragments  of  important  history ;  and  inas- 
much as  it  may  not  fall  under  the  reader's  eye,  we  propose  to  in- 
troduce some  facts,  exegetical  of  these  authors,  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Wisner.  The  main  fact  is,  that  both  of  them  are  neophytes 
in  the  ways,  manners,  customs,  doctrines,  &c.,  of  "  Old  School 
Presbyterians,"  as  they  choose  to  style  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  in  respect  to  one  of  whom  the  Presbyterian 
thinks  this  an  advantage  on  the  score  of  '*  a  disinterested  testi- 
mony." The  sin^lar,  complicated,  and  withal  strangely  involved 
texture  of  this  main  fact,  will  best  appear  by  a  few  items  of  his- 
tory. 

*  in  respect  to  Dr.  Lord,  then  the  Rev.  John  C.  Lord,  it  may  be 
observed  that  when  the  exscinding  ^ct  was  enacted  in  1837,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Genesee ;  and  of  course  in  the 
infected  district ;  and  therefore  amonc  the  number  of  those  to 
wnom  that  act  applied.  He  was  himself  exscinded  with  the  rest 
of  his  western  brethren.  In  regard  to  his  views  and  preferences, 
touching  the  well-known  controversies  and  agitations  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  prior  to  the  famous  act  of  excision,  it  is  not  ma- 
terial to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  Rev.  John  C,  Lord 
at,  or  about  the  time  of  this  notable  event.  In  his  introductory 
chapter,  he  gives  us  his  modem  version  of  a  class  of  Christians, 

Kssing  under  the  co^omen,  the  proper  name  of  "  New  School 
esbyterians ;"  applies  to  them  tne  most  opprobrious  and  offen- 
sive language ;  denies  their  orthodoxy ;  questions  their  honesty ; 
and  most  seriously  implicates  even  their  right  to  be  called  after  the 
name  of  Christ.  This  is  Dr.  Lord's  published  opinion  in  1848, 
as  we  shall  show  when  examining  the  "  Introduction."  Now  we 
must  confess,  that  such  opinions  strike  us  as  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble in  view  of  their  source.  We  wonder  that  he  has  so  soon  for- 
gotten his  former  self;  that  the  oblivious  shade  of  total  silence, 
without  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  past,  should  have  veiled  in 
forgetfulness  the  events  of  by-gone  time.  Any  little  note  of  ex- 
planation, anything  in  the  shape  of  an  apology,  the  faintest  sign  of 
penitence  for  former  deeds,  would  have  lessened  this  wonder,  but» 
as  it  is,  we  must  wonder  on  till  the  emotion  shall  exhaust  itself. 
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He  does  not  pretend  that  ''New  School  Presbyterians/'  whom 
be  now  castigates  in  such  unmeasured  terms,  have  changed 
since  he  was  one  of  them.  From  this  hypothesis  he  has  exscinded 
himself  by  the  chronolof2;ical  era  specified  in  his  denunciatory  lan- 
guage. No :  this  is  not  his  idea.  Has  the  Dr.  himself  undergone 
any  changes  in  the  course  of  ten  years  ?  Let  all  candid  persons 
consider  tne  following  facts : — 

In  1837  the  Rev.  John  C.  Lord  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  of 
Genesee,  and  acted  as  its  moderator  at  a  meeting  held  in  October 
of  this  year.     At  this  meeting  he  gave  his  apparently  hearty  con-- 
carrence  to  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a  committee  of  which 
Dr.  Bull  was  a  member ;  in  the  preparation  of  which  report,  it 
was  well  understood  at  the  time  that  these  two  brethren   "  were 
the  principal  a^nts.''    After  its  unanimous  adoption,  ''  brothers 
Lord  and  Bull  led  the  Synod  in  prayer  and   thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  for  the  great  unanimity  which  had  characterized 
their  action."     This  document  is  inserted  at  full  length  in  Mr. 
Wisner*s  review ;  and,  among  other  things^  is  unec^uivocally  de- 
clarative of  the  fact,  that  the  Synod  of  Genesee  is  sound  ki  the 
faith,  and  maintains  an  "  unwavering  attachment  to  the  doetrinea 
and  discifdine  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchy  notwithstanding  the 
suspicions  which  have  been  extensively  and  industriously  circu- 
late against  us" — so  sound,  that  the  members  (Rev.  John  C.  Lord 
among  the  rest,)  had  no  idea  of  being  thrust  out  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Chmch  by  an  "unconstitutional"  excision.     This  is  what  the 
brother  said  he  thought  in  October,  1837.     Be  it  further  observed, 
that  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member, 
in  responding  to  a  certain  "  circular,"  inviting  the  Presbvtery,  or 
a  minority  o?  its  members,  to  be  represented  m  a  certain  "  con^ 
vention,"  about  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  did  tdso,  Jan.  31st,  1837,. 
unanimously  adopt  the  report  of  a  committee  of  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lord  was  the  chairmdny  and,  therefore,  presumptively  the 
writer  of  said  report.     This  is  also  given  in  Mr.  Wisner's  review. 
From  it  we  learn,  upon  the  authority  of  the  brother  himself,  corro- 
borated by  all  his  peers,  that  the  charges  made  against  the  ortho- 
doxy, good  order,  and  sound  Presbyterianisn^of  the  '*  New  School" 
are  not  true ;  that  the  "  controversies  have  not  resulted  from  a  dif-^ 
ference  in  doctrinal  belief/*  but,  amcmg  other  causes,  "from  the 
love  ofpoioer,  and  the  disposition  to  dictate,'*  on  the  part  of  some 
persons,  not  very  ambiguously  hinted  at,  who  are  fraternally  ex« 
horted  to  practice  "  the  wisdom  of  confining  their  efforts  to  their 
own  charges,"  namely,  their  respective  churches.    We  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  report  in  another  connection ;  we  now 
use  it  simply  ta  show  who  Dr.  Lord  once  was,  and  what  he  once 
thought,  and  would  still  think,  had  not  some  very  material  changes 
happened  in  his  history. 
Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  facts  which  excite  our  wonder  > 
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and  the  emotion  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  tendency 
to  let  it  subside  into  the  interrogative  phase  of  human  thought. 
Was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lord,  in   1837,  mistaken  in  respect  to  his. 
"  New  School"  brethren  ?    If  so,  then,  in  all  candor,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  himself  and  the  world, he  oughi,ipsissimis  verbis,  to  say  so ; 
and  tell  us  in  1848  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  his  honest,  but 
incorrect  impressions  have  been  rectified.     We  can  hardly  think 
he  was  mistaken ;  he  knew  thetn ;  and  thej  knew  him  as  they 
thought.     We  are  the  more  confident  in  this  view,  since  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  "  Presbyterian"  to  support  the  opinion,  that 
"  an  ecclesiastical  connexion  with  one  of  the  exscinded  synods" 
may  be  regarded  as  having  furnished  "  a  favorable  position"  for 
knowing  the  whole  truth.     We  will  not  assume  this  plea,  until  the 
Dr.,  declaring  it,  shall  claim  its  benefit ;  and  then  we  should  feel 
disposed  to  that  mode  of  reasoning,  called  argumentum  ad  homi- 
nem ;  and  would  barely  suggest,  that  if  the  Dr.  has  been  mistaken 
once,  he  may  be  twice — ^yea,  not  improbably,  since  such  a  pheno- 
menon when  he  was  one  of  them,  would  be  more  remarkable  than 
when  he  is  not  of  them,  by  a  very  plain  law  of  optics.     Being  of 
the  number  now  accused,  we  want  to  know  how  this  matter 
stands ;  we  claim  the  right  to  know  who  this  accuser  is,  and 
whether  any  changes,  and  if  so,  then  what,  have  occurred  to  him- 
self.    Again,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lord  insincere  (we  make  the  sup» 
position  simply  to  complete  the  circle  of  an  argument),  in  his  pro- 
fessed confidence  in  the  orthodoxy,  &c.,  of  the  "  New  School" 
brethren  in  1837,  touching  th%  points  in  controversy  between 
them  and  the  "  Old  School  ?"    If  so,  then  we  think  the  stool  of 
repentance  his  proper  place ;  and  that  he  should  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance,  by  a  public  confession  of  the  fact,  since 
his  act  was  public,  before  he  introduces  another  such  book  to  the 
worW  with  his  endorsement,  himself  imitating,  multum  in  parvo^ 
its  most  ofiensive,  unjust,  and  even  slanderous  qualities.    When 
.  he  so  plainly  repudiates  his  own  paper,  we  wish  him  to  explain 
himself.     When  he  so  violently  assails  his  old  friends,  his  ecclesi- 
astical kindred,  and  makes  common  cause  with  their  and  his  former 
antagonists,  himself  the  boldest  gladiator  in  the  use  of  hard  words, 
we  feel  startled  into  the  interrogative  mood  of  philosophy.     Novel 
events  suggest  the  doctrine  of  causation  ;  and  we  must  be  indulged 
a  momentlonger.     What  did  the  Dr.  think  of  these  " heresies," 
when  the  case  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  fully  traversed  before  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  in  1836,  and  he  voted  to  sustain  the  appeal  of  Mr. 
B.  ?    What  means  this  strange  transition  ?  and  how  has  it  come 
to  pass?     Did  anything  occur  to    make  the  Dr.  uncomfortable, 
*•  restive  and  uneasy,"  among  his  former  associates  ?    Had  he  lost 
their  "confidence,"  and  was  "his  influence"  among  them  for  any 
reasons  on  the  decline  ?    Had  he  any  stru^les  of  mind,  any 
doubtful  self-disputations,  to  settle  the  question  where  he  should 
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go  ?'  Is  it  that  he  IS  a  fresh  hand,  that  his  conversion  is  so  re- 
cent, that  he  must  make  up  for  lost  time?  How  is  it»  and  what  is 
it?  Is  there  any  danger  of  a  re-union  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  Firesbyterian  Church  ?  Are  there  "  any  in  our  church,  who 
are  disposed  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  union  between  the  two 
bodies  ?"*  Is  the  Dr.  displeased  with  the  doctrine  ?  Have  he 
and  Mr.  Cheeseman  written  to  veto  it  ?  Would  he  prefer  to  ab- 
sorb "  New  School  Presbyterians,"  rather  than  unite  with  them  ? 
Again,  we  say,  how  is  it,  and  what  is  it  ?  We  want  light:  give 
us  light.  Here  is  a  mystery  for  the  Dr.  to  explain — no  less  a  one 
than  to  settle  his  own  accounts  with  himself.  We  would  respectfully 
suggest  as  a  thesis  for  the  ediiot  of  the  "  Presbyterian/'  that  he 
unravd  these  incongruities,  these  mysteries  over  which  we  have 
travelled,  "in  endless  mazes  lost;"  since  he  thinks,  that  "the  intro- 
ductory chapter,  by  Dr.  Lord,  is  in  his  usual  franh  and  manly 
style,  and  forms  an  appropriate  preface."*  The  "introductory 
chapter"  is  materially  embarrassed  in  the  essential  quality  of  cre- 
dibility by  the  novel  position  of  its  author  ;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  this  quality  is  peculiarly  essential,  since  the  **chipter" 
itself  is  one  of  the  strangest  pieces  of  composition  with « which  a 
sensible  man  ever  saluted  the  public  ear.  It  must  receive  a  mighty 
impulse  from  the  author ;  or  its  fate  it  would  not  require  the  son 
of  a  prophet  to  predict.  Here  is  work  for  the  friends  of  the  book, 
those  who  blazon  its  fame.  We  hope  they  will  attend  to  it,  and 
not  pass  it  sub  sileniio. 

In  respect  to  the  Rev.  Lewis  Cheeseman,  the  other  item  in  this 
inatter  of  personal  paternity,  we  also  have  a  synopsis  in  the  re- 
view of  Mr.  Wisner.  It  appears  that  he  was  once  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Rochester ;  and  that  just  prior  to  the  exscind- 
ing act  he  was  placed  at  the  b^r  of  this  Presbytery,  on  a  trial  of 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  a  member  of  his  own  church. 
He  was  unanimously  acquitted,  "  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
censure  for  indiscretions."  Soon  after  this  trial,  he  "  retired"  for 
a  season  from  public  labors,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  When 
the  excision  of  1837,  and  after  this,  the  division  of  1838  came 
along,  he  escaped  from  the  "  New  School  connexion  ;"  and  then 
came,  out,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Wisner,  "  a  valiant  Old  School 
Presbyterian ;"  his  relation  with  the  "  New  School"  being  rather 
*•  irksome"  "  tq>on  far  different  grounds  than  unsoundness  in  the 
faith"  among  these  brethren.*  Since  this  period,  he  also,  judging 
from  his  book,  has  given  full  proof  of  his  change — leaving  not  the 
slightest  doubt  to  rest  upon  any  **  unprejudiced"  mind,  that  he  is 
now,  whatever  he  may  once  have  been,  an  "  Old  School"  man* 
Whether  he  will  continue  remains  to  be  settled  by  time;  the  in- 
ference from  the  past  is  as  little  favorable  to  himself  as  to  his  co- 

*  See  Wisner's  Review. — pp.  19-21 .  •  Presbyterian . 

*  The  itaiUs  arc  by  the  reviewer.  *  Wiener's  review,  pp.  22-24. 
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adjutor.  Changeable  things  are  very  liable  to  change ;  and  it  is 
not  possible  always  to  account  for  their  freaks,  or  guess  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  next  one  will  be. 

The  reader  will  now  perceive  the  propriety  and  purport  of  a  pre- 
vious remark,  that  the  personal  paternity  of  the  book  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  among  its  many  remarkable  qualities.  No  one  would 
have  supposed  that  such  a  tissue  of  facts  was  in  the  rear  of  these 
brethren ;  that  they  had  been  so  recently  matriculated,  having  hardly 
had  time  to  shed  the  exuvi<B  of  their  former  state.  Their  mo- 
dern repugnance  to  "  New  School  Presbyterians"  is  really  a  curi- 
osity. Dr.  Lord  tells  us,  that  the  "  New  School"  hold  "  the  theo- 
logical tenets  of  the  Papacy."  Did  he  hold  these  "  tenets"  when 
himself  was  a  "  New  School"  man,  and  in  1836  gave  his  vote  to 
sustain  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Barnes,  that  is,  "  the  theological  tenets 
of  the  Papacy  ?"  Mr.  Cheeseman  assures  us,  that  the  "  New 
School"  are  about  the  same  thing  as  "  Unitarians : — **  does  he 
speak  from  his  own  past  experience  ? 

If  the  reader  shall  inquire,  why  we  disinter  the  decayed  and  mould- 
ering identity  of  these  once  living  men  ?  we  shall  be  very  happy 
to  attend  to  the  question.  That  which  is  simple  to  some,  is  not  there- 
fore as  simple  to  all.  The  facts,  we  suppose,  were  well  known  to 
Presbyterians  in  Western  New  York ;  but  they  were  not  so  well 
known  to  ministers  and  Christians  in  otherseclionsof  the  country. 
Among  many  the  inquiry  was  current :  Who  is  this  Mr.  Cheese- 
man?  Even  the  editor  of  the  "Presbyterian,"  though  receiving 
^*an  intimation  that  such  a  book  was  in  preparation,"  "  had  but 
little  personal  knowledge  of  its  author,"  and  therefore  "  felt  sonne 
solicitiide  on  the  subject."*  The  simple  truth  is,  that  in  respect 
to  a  very  large  circle,  the  book  was  an  advertisement  of  the  au- 
thor's existence,  ministerial  and  personal.  It  is,  therefore,  due  to 
a  just  estimate  of  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  work,  that  the  history 
of  the  Old  Schoolism  of  these  brethren,  as  well  as  their  modern 
aversion  towards  the  "New  School,"  should  be  known.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wisner,  being  on  the  ground,  has  performed  a  service 
in  this  respect,  with  which  no  candid  mind  ought  to  be  displeased, 
in  letting  the  remoter  public  look  a  little  into  the  interior  of  this 
matter.  We  thank  him  for  the  use  of  his  eyes.  Could  his  histori- 
cal facts  be  added  to  the  "  Introduction,"  as  a  note  of  explanation, 
they  would  greatly  perfect  the  work.  "  New  School  Presbyteri- 
ans," having  some  sensibilities,  have  felt  themselves  injured,  so  far 
as  this  book  can  harm  any  one — grossly  "  caricatured" — vilified 
and  aspersed,  not  treated  with  Christian  candor  or  decency ;  they 
have  felt  this  injustice  on  account  of  the  endorsement  not  only  of 
Dr.  Lord,  but  oT  others  ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  de- 
sire to  know  whose  lips  have  uttered  these  strange  responses  with 
«uch  oracular  infallibility.     The  history  of  the  oracle  itself  is  a 

'  The  italics  are  added  by  the  reriewer. 
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▼ery  pertinent  inquiry  in  this  discussion.  We  have  seen  enough 
of  this  one-sided^  small,  not  to  say,  mean  business,  for  which  some 
think  themselves  so  well-fitted,  that  when  we  see  a  new  specimen, 
we  like  to  know  where  it  comes  from  ;  and  if  we  are  not  remark* 
aUy  obsequious,  it  is  beoause  we  have  no  very  great  relish  for  the 
thing.  The  "Presbyterian"  thinks  the  book  a  very  discrimi- 
nating and  "  thorough  investigation" — "  a  desideratum  '—not  ren- 
dered unnecessary  even  by  **  rrofessor  Wood's  book  on  the  same 
subject,''  distinguished  by  *'acuteness"  and  ''heartfelt  earnest- 
ness," too  profound  for  a  newspaper  "  analysis" — "  worthy  of  being 
read  by  every  Presbyterian  clergyman,"  "not  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity," but  of  deep  study — "  hrresisttble  and  unanswerable"  by 
"those  who  may  feel  irritated  at  its  conclusions,"  but  who,  never- 
theless, must  give  the  author  "  credit  for  sincerity" — "  especially" 
important  "to  be  read  by  those,  if  there  be  any  such  in  our  church, 
who  are  now  disposed  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  union  between 
the  two  bodies."  But,  as  all  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  as  freedom  of  thought  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  age,  we 
choose  to  say  that  we  differ  not  a  little  with  the  editor  of  the 
Presbyterian,  and  in  due  season  expect  to  give  our  reasons.  The 
production  is  anything  but  a  candid,  fraternal,  and  well-sustained 
statement  of  the  "  differences"  in  question.  It  is  rather  a  Cheese- 
manism  sui  generis.  Such  a  work  ought  to  be  willing  to  tell 
where  it  came  from  ;  and  as  this  information  was  not  supplied,  we 
confess  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Wisner  for  his  labors  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  public  service.  His  explanatory  note  we  cordially 
adopt  as  our  explanation  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  "  We  reg^t 
exceedingly  to  oe  compelled  to  make  even  the  sli^test  allusion 
to  these  painful  circumstances ;  but,  when  an  individual  assumes 
the  attitude  of  a  public  and  wholesale  accuser  of  his  brethren,  it 
sometimes  becomes  necessary,  in  self-defence,  to  show  the  quo  ani- 
MO  of  his  course,  by  exposing  his  real  position."*  If  not  neces- 
tary,  it  is  lawful.  Such  an  "  accuser"  has  no  right  to  complain. 
He  makes  himself  public  property  ;  invites  inspection  ;  and  is  the 
last  man  to  read  lessons  ot  charity  to  the  accused,  gracious  in  him 
according  to  the  ratio  of  his  own  arrogance.  We  do  not  propose 
to  let  him  pilfer  the  logical  advantage  of  saying  to  us  "  you  are 
heretics,"  in  order  that  we  may  try  our  skill  in  dialectics  to  convince 
him,  and  such  as  himself,  to  the  contrary.  Some  men  have  the 
talent  to  get  on  the  safe  side  of  the  onus  probandi — to  play  the 
game  of  accusation,  so  that  the  accused  must  appear  as  respond-^ 
ents,  while  they,  the  plaintiff s^  of  course  are  not  to  be  questioned, 
since  to  question  them  is  by  no  means  the  question  Not  at  all ; 
it  is  not  their  question.  The  labors  of  Dr.  Lord  and  Mr.  C.  fur- 
nish a  very  luminous  specimen  of  this  kind  of  skill ;  and  not  even 
Dr.  Beecher  himself  can  escape  their  '*  insatiable  thirst"  to  find 

•  Page  23. 
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heresy ;  yea,  more  th^n  this,  for  President  Edwards,  thaf  prince  of 
theologians,  and  acute  metaphysician,  by  his  "  treatise  on  the  na- 
ture of  virtue/'  infected  New  England  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  "New  School"  heresies.  Since  all  depends  upon  the 
auth(Nrity  of  these  brethren,  candid  men,  who  have  no  party  pur- 
poses to  serve,  or  spleen  to  gratify,  wish  to  know  what  is  the  de- 
gree of  credibility  properl]^  belonging  to  that  authority.  This 
18  a  vital  question  in  estimating  testimony ;  and  for  its  solu- 
tion we  are  compelled  to  study  the  history  of  the  witnesses.  The 
reader,  perhaps,  has  enough  of  this  history,  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  practical  judgment 

II.  The  next  circumstance,  claiming  attention,  is  the  local  and 
special  mission  of  this  modern  attack  upon  "  New  School  Presby- 
terians." It  appears  from  aicorrespondence  between  the  principal 
author  and  Mr.  Gabriel  Longmuir  and  others,  that  what  is  now  a 
book,  was  originally  delivered  as  a  series  of  "  lectures"  to  his  own 
people  in  Rochester.  Those,  who  having  heard  them  requested 
their  publication,  declare  that  they  had  listened  to  them  "with  no 
little  degree  of  interest ;"  also  express  the  opinion,  "  that  their 
pubUcation  at  this  time  will  do  great  good  to  the  cause  of  truth  in 
iVestem  New  York,"*  The  lectures  impressed  these  gentlemen, 
in  one  respect,  as  the  work  will,  doubtless,  the  general  reader,  that 
the  author  had  Western  New  York  particularly  in  his  eye — pri- 
marily, perhaps  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  auid,  bv  a  little 
elongation  of  his  vision,  the  Synod  of  Genesee.  The  book  is  a 
m'oduction  about  matters  and  things  professedly  general,  yet 
oearing  very  distinctly  the  imprint  of  locality. 

What  occasion  there  was  for  these  "  lectures"  in  Western  New 
York,  what  was  the  special  purpose  they  were  to  serve,  the  "  great 
good"  they  were  to  accomplish,  we  shall  show  at  lar^e,  when 
examining  the  quo  animo  of  the  author  himself.  To  avoid  repeti- 
tious quotaticm  of  the  same  matter,  we  will  for  the  present  state  a 
conclusion,  and  ask  the  reader  to  note  our  pledge  to  prove  its 
truth  in  a  future  stage  of  this  review.  The  conclusion  is  simply 
this ;  that  Mr.  C,  being  an  "  Old  School"  Presbyterian,  by  some 
means  received  an  impression,  that  there  were  here  and  there 
scattered  in  the  Synod  of  Genesee,  individuals,  churches,  and 
perhaps  ministers,  who,  though  according  to  Dr.  Lord  "  sound  in 
the  faith,"  were,  nevertheless,  strangely  obstinate  or  ignorant  in 
remaining  in  *  the  "  New  School  connexion ;"  and,  furthermore, 
that  these  said  individuals,  churches,  and  ministers  Were  suscepti- 
ble of  being  sifted  or  warned  out ;  in  which  event  they  would  "  at 
once  unite  with  the  Synod  of  Buffalo,"  the  "  Old  School"  banner 
in  Western  New  York.  This  objective  appearance  was  the 
outward  circumstance,  the  occasional  cause,  which  called  the 

>  The  italics  are  added  by  the  reviewer,  as  in  very  many  other  passages  to 
be  hereafter  cited — simply  for  greater  perspicuity. 
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an^KM'  from  his  coatpandTe  retirement.  And  that  there  is  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  this  view,  we  expect  to  show  in  due  sesoon, 
takii^  the  book  for  oar  sde  auth<»ri^.  It  is  a  book  for  the  times^ 
and  for  WeUem  times,  revealing  its  birth-place  by  other  evidences 
than  the  readence  of  the  author. 

If  the  "  lectures"  and  the  book  contain  the  same  matter,  then 
the  author,  wheii  the  preacher,  must  have  supposed,  that  ^  these 
brethren,"  these  "decided  Presbyterians,"  were  within  hearing 
distance ;  for  surely  he  would  not  have  lectured  them  so  gravely 
over  the  backs  ci  a  little  congr^ation  in  Rochester,  by  an  arrogant 
misnomer  styled  the*  "  First  Iresbyterian  Church  :"  or,  he  must 
have  had  a  hint,  perhaps  a  dream,  at  least  a  faint  suggestion,  that 
what  was  ''at  first  prepared  for  the/m^tt,  and  not  for  the  j^resi," 
might,  having  done  some  service  in  the  first,  also  do  another 
service  in  the  second  capacity.  He  certainly  preaches  as  if  he 
expected  to  pubUsh — addressing  his  own  pe^)Ie  and  at  the  same 
time  "these  brethren"— confirming  the  one,  and  inviting  the 
other  to  connect  themselves  with  "  our  cause."  All  this  may  be 
in  admiraUe  congruity  with  the  plan  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  "sub^t'*  we  exceedingly  doubt  its  wisdom,  if  truth  be  the 
object,  and  light  the  medium.  The  subject  of  "  dii9ferences"  is  one 
having  so  many  sides,  attended  with  so  many  difficulties — requires 
such  elaborate  argument  and  acute  discrimination — that,  if  not 
merely  a  popular  impression,  but  a  clear  eclaircissement  of  the 
truth  be  the  object,  most  men  would  choose  at  once  to  make  a 
book,  and  not  preach  a  series  of  "  lectures."  It  may  be  a  very 
fair  question,  also,  whether  such  a  discussion  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  much  embarrassed  by  the  local  and  peculiar  purpose  it  is  to 
serve.  To  ai^ue  the  ^di&rences"  under  the  influence  o(  such  a 
moral  diathesis,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  favorable  to  the  equilibrium 
of  the  logic.  The  authcn-  has  chosen  for  himself  an  unhappy 
position  to  accomplish  his  professed,  though  it  may  not  be  in  view 
of  his  realy  objast  A  wider  induction,  a  broader  sweep  of 
observation,  more  extended  research  and  reading,  the  citation  of 
authorities,  "  CM  School"  as  well  as  "  New,"  their  minute  com- 
parison, definitions  and  distinctions,  proofs  and  not  mere  assertions  ; 
all  this  might  have  so  modified  and  increased  the  space-penetratiMg 
power  of  tbe  author's  vision,  that,  instead  of  seeking  out  "  these 
brethren"  wandering  by  a  mistake  in  the  "  New  Schorf"  Presby- 
teries of  Western  New  York,  and  providing  for  them  a  safe  ingress 
into  his  own*  ecclesiastical  aicampment,  idiere  their  "  position,** 
"  c^orts,"  and  "influence"  vrill  be  favorable  to  "our  cause  ;"  in- 
stead of  this  merely  local  work,  he  might  have  given  us  a  boc4  on 
**  Diflferences"  for  the  country,  if  not  for  tbe  worid — a  bo<A  con- 
venient for  future  use,  a  hgfat  to  shine  IcMig  after  his  "cold  remains** 
shall  have  mooldered  "*  underneath  the  cfods  of  the  valley."'    We 
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deny  not  the  author's  ability  to  execute  this  Herculean  task ;  but 
he  has  not  done)  it — not  even  tried  it;  he  did  not  start  right.  It 
is  very  plain,  that  his  book  is  not  destined  to  immortality;  it 
comes  into  the  world  with  the  ghastly  omen  of  death  upon  it ;  and 
like  much  of  the  merely  readable  literature  of  the  age  it  must  run 
a  short  race.  It  requires  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  parts  to  convert 
9,  past  into  s^  present  tense ;  and  keep  up  the  pleasing  illusion  from 
age  to  age.  He  must  have  a  great  subject,  and  do  it  ample 
justice. 

III.  We  come  now  to  an  examination  of  the  "Introductory 
Chapter"  by  Dr.  Lord.  This  chapter  is  an  endorsement,  and 
recommendation  to  the  public,  of  Mr.  Cheeseman's  labors ;  so  that 
although  the  latter  should  have  prepared  the  work  without  any 
fraternal  aid,  it  goes  forth  with  ail  the  authority  which  the  name 
of  Dr.  Lord  can  impart.  He  does  not  criticise  a  single  passage  ; 
but  makes  the  whole  his  own  by  a  legitimate  construction.  He 
tells  the  public  to  take  it  for  truth,  addmg  much  that  is  spicy  upon 
his  own  responsibility.  We  hold  him  morally  answerable  to  God 
— logically  to  the  world  for  this  service.  As  compared  with  Mr. 
C.,  he  is  the  more  public  man  ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  business  of 
recommending  books  is  really  a  very  serious  matter,  where  not 
personal  favoritism,  or  party  aflSnities,  but  truth  and  righteousness 
ought  to  reign,  we  propose  to  give  the  reader  a  somewhat  extend- 
ed exegesis  of  the  "  Introduction." 

A  small  part  of  it  (namely,  the  first  sentence  and  the  last  para- 
graph) is  directly  commendatory;  and  the  analysis  of  this,  some- 
what in  the  way  of  item  by  item,  will  be  our  first  work. 

The  first  idea  in  his  commendation  of  a  book  professedly 
treating  of  things  as  grave  as  "doctrinal  differences,"  things  which 
have  taxed  and  even  embarrassed  the  soundest  and  strongest 
understandings,  strikes  us  as  a  singular  conception.  We  would 
not  notice  it  if  it  were  not  the  vertebral  column,  on  which  his 
commendation  mainly  rests,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciouslv 
on  his  part  we  cannot  tell.  The  idea  is  that  of  the  "  manner'' 
in  which  "  Mr.  Cheeseman  has  presented  his  subject."  The 
attribute  of  this  manner  is,  that  it  "  appeals  to  the  pious  feelings, 
to  the  Christian  emotions  of  every  renewed  heart."  We  have  no 
objection  to  such  appeals  in  their  proper  place ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  very  much  of  them  ;  yet,  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
supposipg,  fhaX  in  regard  to  the  matters  contained  in  Mr.  C's 
"  suDject  the  appeal  was  to  be  made,  not  to  feelings,  to  mere 
emotions  of  any  kind,  but  to  the  understanding.  We  suggest  the 
question,  Who  is  right,  the  Dr.  or  the  reviewer  ?  For  example ; 
is  it  a  question  to  be  settled  by  "  pious  feelings,"  "  Christian  emo- 
tions," whether  our  Saviour  literally  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law ;  or,  what  is  the  connection  between  Adam  and  his  posterity 
in  the  matter  of  sinfulness ;  or,  on  which  side  of  the  "  doctrinal 
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difierenoes**  is  the  truth  in  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
exscinding  act  ?  These,  and  such  like,  belong  to  Mr.  Cheeseman's 
^  subject ;"  and  are  we  in  this  nineteenth  century  to  erect 
**  ieefings,"  '^emottons"  of  any  kind,  into  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
such  causes  ?  We  take  the  liberty  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  This  mode  o(  settling  theological  questions,  we  know,  is  a 
very  convenient  way  to  prove  one's  orthodoxy,  provided  the 
*  feelings"  are  of  the  right  stamp — a  very  short  route  to  find 
heresy ;  it  saves  the  trouble  of  that  tedious  work  some  people  call 
argument ;  and  compensates  for  the  absence  of  the  capacity  to 
reason,  whether  hermeneutically  or  otherwise.  It  is,  however,  a 
mere  trick,  where  the  question  is  essentially  one  of  thought  and 
biblical  exegesis,  not  of  feeling.  We  grant  that  Mr.  C.  has  a 
somewhat  puwi  way  of  saying  very  hard,  and  sometimes  very 
bad  things  ;  but  we  have  lived  too  long  in  the  world  and  seen  too 
much  of  the  difierent  phases  of  human  spleen,  to  be  caught  with 
such  a  "manner."  The  Dr.  is  quite  certain,  that  Mr.  C's.  **  man- 
ner" appeals  (we  suppose  he  means/at^rd^/y)  to  the  pious  feelings 
^o( every  renewed  heart."  "  Eveey  £Eif ewkd  hba£t"  is  a  lar^ 
idea;  and  taking  him  as  he  writes,  we  infer  that  those  to  whom 
the  "  manner"  does  not  thus  appeal,  either  have  no  hearts,  or  if  so, 
then  not  renewed  hearts ;  a  new  test  of  human  nature  on  the  one 
supposition,  and  of  Christian  character  on  the  other.  We  will 
not  mutilate  the  sentence  by  any  deductions  or  unauthorized 
interpolations ;  but  suggest,  that  it  had  better  be  returned  to  its 
author  for  farther  consideration,  and,  perhaps,  improvement. 

The  Dr.  continues  his  commendation  by  informing  us,  that 
Mr.  C.  •*  may  not  have  avoided  aU  the  severity  which  controversy 
engenders,  but  he  has  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations  in 
giving  a  practical  character  to  the  work."  This  is  a  curious 
passage  in  its  relation  to  the  lab&rs  of  Mr.  C.     Let  us  see : 

Who  are  the  controversialists  liable  to«be  decoyed  into  **  the 
severity  which  controversy  engenders ;"  and  into  which  Mr.  C. 
himseli  "  may"  have  fallen  ?  They  are  Mr.  C.  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  "  New  School  Presbyterians"  on  the  other.  It  is  admitted 
that  two  such  personages  exist,  and  that  between  them  there 
might  be  a  "*  controversy."  Well,  was  there  any  such  controversy 
when  the  Dr.  penned  his  hypothesis?  The  simple  truth  is,  that, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  latter  did  not  know  that  the  former, 
namely,  Mr.  C,  had  lighted  upon  this  mundane  rohere,  until  they 
heard  of  his  coming  under  the  banner  of  Dr.  Lord,  and  in  the 
most  furious  gladiatorial  arrajF — a  recently  enlisted  champion  of 
•Old  School  Presbyterians,"  as  fvoved  by  a  light  (Mr.  Wisncr^s 
Review)  that  burst  upon  his  rear— engaged,  at  his  own  chaises, 
in  the  amiable  work  of  aspersion.  The  Dr's.  implied  assumption 
that  the  "New  School  Presb3rterians"  were  under  arms,  is  fake. 
He  roust  not  think  that  all  are  men  of  war,  because  be  is.    The 
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"  New  School"  did  not  know  this  modern  Achilles ;  they  had  no 
"  controversy"  with  this  persona  incognita.  What  the  Dr.  calls 
a  "  controversy"  we  call^  an  attack,  an  assault  vi  et  armis,  for  a 
purpose  about  as  lovely  as  the  mode  is  ingenuous  ^ind  honorable. 
Ves ;  after  the  Dr.  has  himself  imitated  the  very  worst  features  of 
Mr.  C.'s  "  manner" — going  along  as  an  endorser,  while  holding  a 
sword  in  both  hands,  ne  very  graciously  tells  the  public,  that  his 
fellow-laborer  "  may  not  have  avoided  all  the  severity,"  &c.  Be 
patient,  gentlemen ;  you  know  it  is  our  privilege  to  have  a  "  con- 
troversy '  when,  and  where,  and  with  whomsoever  we  will ;  it  is 
only  necessary  for  us  to  begin  the  work  of  accusation,  and  then 
any  hard  things  we  may  say,  are  to  be  imputed  not  to  a  bad 
spirit,  but  the  neat  of  debate.  Yes ;  "  New  School  Presbyterians" 
can,  of  course,  afford  to  be  patient;  for,  although  they  did 
not  call  off  Mr.  C.  from  the  onerous  cares  of  the  "  JFirst^  Presby- 
terian Church,"  of  Rochester,  to  make  an  attack  upon  their  ortho- 
doxy, still  the  Dr.  has  consented  to  console  thefti  with  whateyer 
comfort  there  "  may"  be  in  a  bare  possibility.  In  plain  words, 
we  do  not  like  his  scUve  any  better  than  his  false  assumption. 

The  passage  is  also  a  little  mysterious.  What  does  the  author 
mean  by  the  declaration,  that  Mr.  C.  ''  has  succeeded  beyond  my 
expectations  ?"  Has  the  Dr.  accidentally  leaked  out  the  idea,  that 
besides  the  "Introduction,"  he  has  had  something  to  do  with  "the 
work"  itself?  How  much?  Something,  we  conclude,  else  we 
cannot  understand  why  he  should  have  had  any  "  expectations" 
in  regard  to  it.  To  what  extent  is  he  modestly  recommending 
himself?  It  does  seem  as  if  a  joar^  of  a  fact  were  rising  above 
the  surface.  We  know  not  what  it  was  that  troubled  his  expecta- 
tions,; but,  if  it  were  something  in  the  author,  then  Mr.  C.  must 
settle  the  account  with  his  endorser ;  if  it  were  something  in  the 
"  subject"  itself,  then  for  once,  at  least,  even  Dr.  Lord  is  not  per- 
fectly clear,  as  to  the  JJ  practical  character"  of  such  a  ^*  subject." 
What  was  it  ? 

Again,  the  passage  contains  what  is  to  us,  at  least,  quite  a 
novelty.  We  have  no  bias  or  troubles  on  the  score  of  previous 
"  expectations ;"  but  we  must  confess,  that  if  we  take  "  the  work" 
as  embodying  the  Dr's.  conception  of  a  "  practical  character," 
here,  also,  we  have  another  new  idea.  The  "  practical  character" 
of  the  work  relates  to  the  effect  it  is  intended  to  produce,  and 
having  read  it  with  some  care,  we  judge  this  to  be  the  effect ; 
namely,  the  practice  of  having  "  these  brethren,"  these  "  decided 
Presbyterians"  leave  their  "New  School  connection,"  and  come 
over  to  the  benefit  of  "  our  cause."  This  would  be  one  kind  o( 
practice,  no  doubt  How  much  of  this  practice  Mr.  C.  "  has 
succeeded"  in  generating  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  adaptaXions  of  "  the  work"  for  such  results  will 
depend  quite  as  much  on  the  condition  of  the  subject,  as  upon  the 
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skill  of  the  aotbor.    If  any  of  *'  these  brethren"  should  happen  to 
think  Ur.  C.  right,  because  he  speaks  so  positively,  has  so  little 
occasion  to  fortify  his  opinions  by  ailment,  and  can  quote 
Scripture  without  showing  its  application ;  if  they  should  think 
•*  New  Schod   Presl^erians*'  about  the   same  thing  as  "  Uni- 
tarians," because  Mr.  C.  says  so,  though  they  had  not  conjectured 
it  before ;  then  possibly  such  persons  will  adopt  the  practice  of 
not  leaving  **  their  nannes,  their  property,  and   their  offspring"  to 
•*  be  lost  to  our  church."    Beyond  this  circle  (we  hope  for  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  it  is  not  very  large)   we  apprehend 
"the  work"  will  not  be  as  "practical,"  as  a  strong  fancy  and 
perhaps  as  strong  a  xmsh  have  led  the  Dr.  to  imagine.     In  what 
other  sense  it  has  a  "practical  character"  we  confess  a  total 
inability  to  understand.     It  is  not  an  exhortation  to  repentance 
or  faith ;  but,  from  first  to  last,  a  direct  attack  upon  the  orthodoxy 
and  honesty  of  "  New  School  Presbyterians" — a  wholesale  accusa- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  ministers  and  Christians,  for  a  purpose 
that  is  as  obvious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.     The  author  b^^ins 
with  this  object,  and  he  ends  with  it  in  a  very  grave  and  earnest 
"  Plea  for  union  among  Presbyterians."    Really,  in  plain  words, 
it  is  a  species  of  "  barefaced"  sectarian  Jesuitism,  not  uncommon 
among  Romanists,  but  quite  a  curiosity  in  the  habits  and  manners 
of  Protestants.    If  the  reader  think  this  a  severe  remark,  he  may 
be  assured,  that  "  all  the  severity"  lies  in  its  truth ;  let  him  read 
the  first,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters  for  the  quo  animo  of  the  author, 
and,  after  this,  the  intermediate  chapters  for  the  modus  operandi. 
To  dignify  such  a  production  with  the  honor  of  a  "practical 
character,"  is  a  misnomer.    In  the  ^ood  and  usual  sense  of  this 
phrase  it  has  no  such  "  character.'     The  sense  in  which  it  is 
"practical,"  may  be  a  very  captivating  charm  to  Dr.  Lord;  ye,t 
probably,  but  few  men  will  sympathize  with  all  his  idiosyncracies. 
The  Dr.  closes  the  commendation  by  observing :  "He  makes 
the  practical  power  of  the  duclrines  of  grace  and  redemption  so 
manifest,  that  the  eyes  of  all  unprejudiced  persons  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  opened,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  there  will  be  left  upon  the  mind 
of  evenr  reader,  an  impression  of  the  importance  of  these  great 
truths  for  which  we  stand  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  rebuke."    We 
ask  the  reader  to  pause  and  sifl  this  language  in  its  intended  appli- 
cation.   "  These  great  truths  for  \^ch  u?e"  (Dr.  Lord  and  Mr. 
C,  certainly,  and  how  many  others  he  does  not  say,)  "stand  in  a 
day  of  darkness  and  rebuke:"    What  are  they  ?     Why,  the  truths 
in  controversy  between  ••Old  School  and  New  School  Presbyte- 
rians," acconung  to  the  modem  version  of  that  controversy  by  these 
brethren ;  in  re^urd  to  which  truths  the  "  New  School    being  a 
"corrupted"  **  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  communion,"  ^artfvMxf* 
conceanng  *•  under  various  disguises  fix)m  the  eyes  of  multi- 
tudes  of  pious  persons"   their  real  sentiments,  rejecting  the 
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"  distinctive  doctrines  and  features  of  the  Westminster  confes- 
sion," while  nominally,  and  therefore  hypocritically  retaining  it  as 
their  symbol  of  faith — the  "  New  School"  are  entirely  wrong, 
bloated  with  heresy  to  a  perfect  plethora;  while  **we,"  who  are 
"in  a  day  of  darkness  and  rebuke" — ^yes,  '*  we,"  being  orthodox,  as 
a  matter  of  course,^  are  as  certainly  right.  They  have  all  the 
heresy — and  "we"  all  the  orthodoxy!  A  very  modest  strain  of 
bigotry  and  arrogance,  decked  in  pious  phrase !  We  must  say  it, 
because  we  thihk  it;  yes,  this — just  this,  after  the  Dr.'s  proem  of 
accusation.  The  self-complacency  of  the  passage  will  do  for  a  spe- 
cimen in  a  cabinet  of  moral  curiosities.  Besides  this,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  see  how  some  men  can  nurse  their  fury,  and  grow  both 
wise  and  certain,  when  they  have  the  privilege  of  saying  what 
thev  please.  The  Dr.*s  first  idea  was,  that  "  the  doctrines  of  grace 
and  redemption,"  namely,  "  these  great  truths,"  &c.,  shone  so 
brightly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  C,  "  that  the  eyes  of  all  unprejudiced 
persons  can  hardly  fail  to  be  opened."  If  therefore  some;  or  all  of 
"  that  large  and  respectable  body  of  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  who,  thoush  sound  in  the  faith,  yet  remain  in  the  New 
School  connexion, '  (their  "  eyes"  being  shut  while  they  so  re- 
main,) should  have  the  misfortune  not  to  have  their  eyes  "opened," 
so  as  to  embody  the  Dr.'s  idea  of  the  "  practical  character  ;  if  this 
should  be,  then  they  might  ^XtdiA  prejudice,  that  darkest  of  mental 
opacities.  No  ;  not  even  this ;  for  the  Dr.  has  just  caught  a 
second  thought,  and  fastened  all  such  characters  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  escape.  Unless  he  is  mistaken,  this  new  and  briffht  light 
will  leave  its  impression  "upon  the  mind  of  every  reader'  — pierc- 
ing the  thickest  veil  of  prejudice,  disclosing  to  all  "  these  great 
truths  for  which  we  stand  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  rebuke." 

We  are  not  prompted  by  any  hypercritical  spirit  in  these  stric- 
tures upon  the  Dr.*s  commendation.  We  think  we  understand 
him.  It  is  not  the  first  time  "  New  School  Presbyterians"  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  this  peculiar  style  of  certain  men,  very 
mild,  and  even  sometimes  evangelical  on  the  surface,  yet  having 
an  under-current  that  is  acid  and  corrosive.  When  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  gravely,  and  in  a  public  manner,  as  the  Dr.  has  done, 
assaus  nis  brethren,  attacks  their  orthodoxy,  impugns  their  honesty, 
attempts  the  odium  theologicum;  when  he  does  this,  his  language 
deserves  to  be  sifted,  its  purport  well  weighed,  and  its  intended  use 
carefully  searched-'  We  like  such  proceedings  none  the  better, 
because  couched  in  pious  phrase ;  and  choose  to  express  ourselves 
without  any  of  those  "  dis^ises"  which  he  thinks  to  be  so  conge- 
nital among  "  New  School"  men. 

The  commendation  of  Mr.  C.  is  perhaps  the  least  oflfensive  psu't 
of  the  "  Introductory  Chapter."  Besides  this,  the  author  adds  very 
many  things  upon  his  own  responsibility.  Some  of  these  may  be 
fitly  characterized,  by  calling  them  revelations  of  his  state  of  mind 
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in  regard  to  "New  School  Presbyterians,"  The  knowledge  of 
them  will  aid  us  in  settling  the  question,  with  what  degree  of  for- 
bearance, allowance,  and  charitable  construction  we  ought  to  con- 
template the  Dr/s  modem  infirmities.  For  this  purpose  let  a  few 
passages  be  cited  : — 

After  adverting  to  the  design  of  Mr.  C,  he  informs  us  that  these 
"  differences,"  in  respect  to  the  "  New  School"  side  of  the  same, 
are  not  modem  errors,  but  substantially  "  the  ancient  heresies  which 
have  been  privily  brought  in,  and  which  hsLve  corrupted  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Presbyterian  communion,"  that  these  heresies 
''are  still  artfully  concealed  under  various  disguises  from  the  eyes 
of  multitudes  of  pious  persons  who,  could  they  be  made  to  see 
them  in  their  true  deformity,  would  npt  tarry  a  night  under  their 
shadow." — p.  7.  Again,  "With  a  strange  yet  characteristic  incon- 
sistencv,  they  caricature  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  as  though  they  embodied  all  that  was  inconsistent, 
perverse,  and  monstrous.*^ — p.  7.  Again,  "  The  foundation  of  the 
atonement  is  subverted,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  despised, 
aod  man  is  brought  to  himself,  and  to  his  own  efforts  and  works 
for  salvation,  rather  than  to  God  and  to  Christ.' — p.  10.  Again, 
"  As  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  England,  the  formu- 
las of  the  Reformation  are  still  professed  by  churches  which  are 
either  Arminian  or  Socinian,  and  have  long  been  known  to  be 
such;  so  the  Westminster  confession  is  still  retained  by  those  who 
ryect  its  distinctive  features  and  doctrines.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this :  the  one  is,  error  does  not  appear  well  in  the  consec- 
utive order  of  a  confession  of  faith ;  is  does  not  bear  exposure, 
and  so  shrinks  from  the  light.  The  other  is  found  in  the  advan- 
tages  gained  by  assailing  truth  under-  the  shelter  of  an  orthodox 
creed,'' — p.  11. 

There  is  much  more  of  this  same  kind  of  matter  in  the  "  Intro- 
duction ;"  let  this,  however,  suffice  on  the  score  of  revelations. 
We  hardly  know  in  what  way  to  make  a  comment  upon  such 
language.  Without  at  all  touching  the  question  of  the  I)r.'s  mo- 
ral veracity,  we  say  in  respect  to  its  objective  truth,  that  greater 
untruths  were  never  published.  Will  the  reader  carefiilly  exam- 
ine tlie  passages  ?  The  attack  is  made  upon  the  orthodoxy  not 
only,  but  also  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  "  New  School  Presby- 
terians ;''  yea,  it  even  seriously  implicates  their  Christian  charac- 
ter. He  charges  them  with  artful  "disguises;"  understands 
perfectly  the  baseness  of  their  motives ;  is  acquainted  with  their 
perjury,  and  its  wicked  reasons,  when  they  adopt  and  continue 
nominally  to  retain  the  confession  of  faith.  Theirs,  according  to 
him,  is  the  horrid  deed  of  cwicaturing  the  precious  "  doctrines  of 
grace,"  despising  ''  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  sending  a 
sinner  to  "  his  own  effi^rts,"  rather  than  to  Christ,  for  salvation. 
They  are,  in  fact,  no  church  of  the  living  God,  except  in  the 
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Dame.  They  do  not  believe  their  own  standards ;  they  profess  thig 
faith,  only  that  they  may  more  effectuallv  deceive  the  pious  pub- 
lic, and  secure  "  the  advantages  gained  by  assaulting  truth  under 
the  shelter  of  an  orthodox  creed.  In  the  ear  of  earth  and  heaven, 
Dr.  Lord  proclaims  these  allegations — these  subjective  phenomena 
of  himself.  The  moral  question  of  evil-speaking  we  shall  leave 
his  conscience  and  the  judgment-day  to  settle ;  we  simply  say, 
that  he  has  uttered  these  calumnies,  without  the  slightest  effort  to 
prove  their  truth.  Though  bitter,  thev  are  very  harmless  words. 
The  speaker  has  once. .upon  his  oath  of  office  and  character  disaf- 
firmed them  all.     They  much  more  surprise  than  grieve  us. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  Dr.  may  say  that  au  these  charges 
are  supported,  because  the  "  New  School"  do  not  explain  every 
word,  phrase,  and  sentence  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  according  to 
his  ideas  ;  because  they  do  not  adopt  his  philology  and  philosophy 
as  part  of  the  word  of  God.  When  he  will  give  us  suitable  proofs 
of  his  inspiration,  or  his  infallibility  as  a  philosopher  or  a  philolo- 
gist, then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  take  things  upon  his  authority, 
asking  no  questions.  When  he  will  show  his  right  to  speak  ex 
cathedra^  in  expounding  the  standards,  we  shall  try  to  pay  aJl  due 
respect  to  the  same.  Is  it  necessary  to  be  in  exact  conformity  to 
him,  in  order  not  to  be  justly  the  subject  of  his  accusations  ?  Has 
not  the  General  Assembly,  the  final  judge  of  the  standards,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  decreed  judgment  against  the  Dr/s  present  self, 
his  former  self  once  aiding  in  that  decree  ?  Is  it  indispensable  to 
an  honest  subscription  to  the  standards,  that  we  take  the  ipse  dixit 
of  Dr.  Lord  for  their  import  ?  Alas !  which  of  his  ipse  dixits 
must  we  adopt  ?  History  informs  us  that  he  has  uttered  more  than 
one.  Must  we  assume,  in  the  outset,  that  his  version  of  the  West- 
minster confession  is  the  Westminster  confession;  or  be  Justly 
obnoxious  to  the  charges  of  heresy  and  dishonesty  ?  If  we 
mil  not  adopt  the  Dr.  as  our  exesetical  oracle,  will  he  mdicate  nis 
displeasure  by  resorting  to  the  old  game  of  a  hue  and  cry  ?  To  illu- 
mine his  perceptions  on  this  subject,  we  propose  to  make  a  brief 
extract  from  the  Biblical  Repertory,  an  authority  he  will  ntot  call 
in  question. 

Speaking  of  a  subscription  to  the  standards,  as  contended  for  hy 
some,  who  "  are  disposed  to  interpret  it  so  strictly  as  to  make  it 
not  only  involve  the  adoption  of  all  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
confession,  but  to  preclude  all  diversity  in  the  manner  of  receiv- 
ing and  explaining  them ;"  the  authority  thus  proceeds :  "  They 
are,  therefore,  disposed  to  regaid  those  who  do  not  in  this  sense 
adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  yet  remain  in  the  church,  as 
guilty  of  a  departure  from  moral  honesty.  This,  we  think,  an  ex- 
treme and  a  mischievous  one.  Because  it  tends  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  character  of  many  upright  men,  and  because  its  ap- 
plication would  split  the  church  into  innumerable  firagments."    "It 
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is  making  the  tenns  of  subsoriptioa  imply  more  than  they  literal^ 
import  Two  men  may,  with  equal  sincerity,  profess  to  believe 
a  doctrine,  or  system  of  doctrines,  and  yet  diner  in  the  mode  of 
understanding  and  explaining  them.  Such  a  degree  of  uniformity 
never  was  exacted,  and  never  has  existed.  The  Confession*  aa 
framed  by  the  Westminster  divines,  was  an  acknowledged  com- 
promise between  two  classes  of  theologians.  When  adopted  by 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  counUT*  it  was  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  mode  of  subscription  did  not  imply 
strict  uniformity  of  views.  And  from  that  time  to  this,  there  has 
been  an  open  and  avowed  diversity  of  opinion,  on  many  points 
among  those  who  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith,  without  leading 
to  the  suspicion  of  insincerity  or  dishonesty.  It  is  clearly  impos- 
nble  that  any  considerable  number  of  men  can  be  brought  to  con- 
ibnn  so  exactiy  in  their  views,  as  to  be  able  to  adopt  such  an  ex- 
tended formula  of  doctrine  precisely  in  the  same  sense.'*^  From 
the  same  high  authority  we  learn,  Uiat  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  made  between  the  leading  or  essential^  and  the  merely  expla^ 
natory  parts  of  a  confession.  "There  are,  with  r^ard  to  every 
doctrine,  certain  cojistituent,  formal  ideas,  which  enter  into  its 
very  nature,  and  the  rejection  of  which  is  the  rejecticMi  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  and  there  are  certain  others  which  are  merely  accessory, 
or  explanaiory*^  that  is  to  say,  the  human  philosophy  pertaining 
to  the  doctrine,  in  regard  to  which  a  subscription  does  not  "  im- 
ply strict  uniformity  of  views."  It  may  serve  fiirther  to  eclaircise 
this  subject  to  the  Dr.  s  perceptions,  if  we  refer  him  to  what  Presi- 
dent Davies  says  of  the.  practice  in  his  day.  "  We  allowed  the 
candidate  to  maintain  his  objections  against  any  part  of  the  con- 
fession, and  the  judicatures  judged  whether  the  articles  objected  to 
were  essential  to  Christianity  ;  and  if  they  judged  they  were  not, 
thev  would  admit  the  candidate,  notwithstanding  his  objections."* 
A  farther  ehicidation  of  this  subject  may  be  drawn  from  what  is 
historically  known  as  the  "  Adopting  Act,"  of  the  synod  of  Phila- 
delDhia,  in  1729.  ^  And  we  do,  suso,  agree  that  the  Presbyters 
shall  take  care  not  to  admit  any  candidate  but  what  declares  his 
acpieementin  opinion  with  all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles 
(n  said  confession.  And  in  case  any  minister  or  candidate  shall 
have  any  scruples  with  regard  to  any  article  of  said  confession  or 
catechisms,  he  shaU  declare  his  sentiments  to  the  Presbytery  or 
Synod,  who  shall,  notwithstanding,  admit  him  to  the  exercise  <S  the 
ministry  within  our  bounds,  if  they  shall  jud^  his  scruples  or  mis- 
takes to  be  only^about  articles  not essentim^JiA  necessary  in  doc- 
trine, worship,  ,iQid  government  And  the  Synod  do  solemnly 
agree,  that  noii^  of  us  will  traduce^  or  use  any  opprobrious  terms, 

<  Bib.  Rep.,  yol.  lii.,  p.  521,  522^523,  cited  in  Barnes'  Defence,  p.  130, 131. 
*  Cited  in  the  Chiistiaa  Spectator  for  March,  1835.    Article :  "  Bematks  oa 
die  Act  and  Testimooy.'* 
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towards  those  who  differ  from  us  in  those  extra-Gssentinl,  and  not 
necessary  points  of  doctrine,  but  treat  them  with  the  same  friend- 
ship, kindness,  and  brotherly  l^ve,  as  if  nothing  had  happened."* 
As  observed  by  Dr.  Parker,  "  the  collisions"  between  the  "  Scotch 
party"  and  the  "  Puritan  party,''  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  hap- 
pily subsided  by  the  force  of  this  "  Adopting  Act ;"  to  be  renewed 
again,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  leading  to  a  "  schism  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  1741,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York  in  1745."  These  two  Synods  were  united  in  1758, 
agreeing  "  to  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Direc- 
tory, as  they  had  been  adopted  in  1729  ;"  so  that,  as  Mr.  Barnes 
correctly  observes,  "the  act  of  the  Synod"  (the  "  Adopting  Act"  of 
1720)  "was  the  basis  of  union  in  1750;  and  this  proviso  has 
never  been  withdrawn  or  repealed ;  and  is,  in  fact,  an  essential 
part  of  the  standaiyls  of  the  rreshyterian  Church"* 

We  have  indulged  in  this  brief  digression,  not  to  concede  or 
deny  that  Dr.  Lord  is  nearer  the  true  meaning  of  the  Confession, 
"  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," than  are  the  "New  School  Presbyterians."    He  thinks 
he  is  much  nearer,  no  doubt ;  he  evinces  a  new  theory  on  this 
whole  subject,  embracing  the  following  assumptions :  namely,  that 
he  has  exactly  the  animus  imponentis  m  subscribing  to  the  stand- 
ards, and  that  all  who  do  not  adopt  them  precisely  after  him  as  a 
model,  are  heretics  and  insincere,  against  whom  it  is  lawful  for 
him  to  launch  accusations  at  his  pleasure.     Were  he  to  apply  his 
theory  to  his  "  Old  School"  brethren,  it  is  quite  likely  that "  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly"  would  need  another  "  dismemberment ;"  and  were 
he  to  pursue  the  work,  he  might  in  the  end  constitute  himself  into 
"  the  Presbyterian  church,"  solus  in  loco.    It  is  the  Dr.'s  heresy  in 
regard  to  the  animus  imponentis,  coupled  with  a  little  item  of  self- 
assumption,  that  in  these  modem  days  has  opened  his  battery. 
Cure  this  disease ;  and  his  diction  will  at  once  be  more  loveljr, 
while  the  ideas  will  not  be  the  less  luminous.    If  we  must  be  m 
exact  conformity  to  him,  though  he  gives  no  proof  of  his  inspira- 
tion, no  evidence  of  his  infallibility,  no  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly authenticating  his  interpretation  of  the  standards  ;  or  bear 
the  weight  of  his  accusations ;  then  between  two  evils,  one  of 
which  we  must  suffer,  it  will  be  wise  to  choose  the  least.     If  logi- 
cal gravity  will  turn  the  other  way,  to  give  the  Dr.  a  full  opportu- 
nity to  have  his  say,  then  of  course  mundane  particles  must  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  the  "  New  School"  among ,  the  rest.     If 
"  New  School  Presbyterians"  refused  to  subscritfe  to  the  Confes- 
sion, then,  of  course,  the  Dr.  would  cite  the  reftwal  as  proof  of 
heresy.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  adopt  it,  then  they  do  so  only 

^  Taken  from  the  <*  History  of  all  the  Religloufl  Denominations  in  the  United 
States."— p.  612. 
•  Barnes'  Defence.— p.  125. 
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in  name,  and  that  too  on  account  of  *'the  advantages  gained  by 
assaulting  truth  under  the  shelter  of  an  orthodox  creed"  To  say 
that  we  look  with  a  profound  abhorrence  upon  this  part  of  the  Dr.  s 
performance,  is  no  greater  sin  than  simply  to  speak  the  truth. 

Here  we  should  be  dad  to  pause,  and  let  the  reader  exert  his 
fancy  for  the  balance  of  the  **  Introductory  Chapter,"  if  we  could, 
and  do  justice  to  the  work  we  have  undertaken.  Duty,  however, 
requires  us  to  go  on ;  and  we  proceed  to  subjoin  to  the  revelations 
some  specimens  to  which  we  will  apply^no  severer  epithet  than 
that  of  mere  mistakes.     We  design  to  look  at  three  of  these. 

The  j^''*^  mistake  we  attribute  to  the  Dr.  is  that  the  "  New 
School  Presbyterians"  are  theologically  the  same  sort  of  people  as 
the  Romanists  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  informs  us,  "that  the 
the<d<^cal  contest  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Romanists  in 
the  sixteenth  century  is  the  same  now  waged  between  Old  and 
New  School  Presbyterians."  "  The  doctrines  maintained  by  all  the 
reformed  churches  have  been  rejected  by  them  ^e  "  New 
School,"  for  the  theological  tenets  of  the  Papacy,"^  This  is  the 
ftr.'s  thesis ;  and  upon  his  authority  we  proceed  to  infer,  that 
*  New  School  Presbyterians"  hoW  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  transubstantiation,  canoniza- 
tion of  the  saints,  penance,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  use  of 
images  in  Christian  worship,  &c.,  &c. !  All  "  under  various  dis- 
guises!" A  curious  secret  to  be  kept  secret  so  long!  Let  us 
see  how  the  Dr.  makes  out  this  wonderful  discovery. 

Be  not  surprised,  reader,  (let  nothing  surprise  you,)  when  you 
learn  that  "  The  ability  for  which  Eck  and  the  Romanists  con- 
tended against  the  Reformers,  is  precisely,  both  inform  and  sub- 
stance^ the  same  as  that  insisted  upon  by  the  New  School  divines." 
— p.  8.  To  say  nothing  of  the  matter,  observe  the  beauty  of  the 
formal  logic !  The  "  New  School"  agree  with  Eck  and  the  Ro- 
manists oi  the  sixteenth  century  in  maintaining  *'  the  ability ;" 
therefore,  the  "  New  School"  hold  "  the  theological  tenets  of  the 
Papacy  /"  General  princwk : — ^whoever  agrees  with  another  in 
one  particular,  agrees  in  all  particulars.  Specific  example : — Dn 
Lord  agrees  with  Leo  X.  m  having  eyes ;  therefore,  Dr.  Lord 
i^rees  with  Leo  X.  in  being  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  exactly  like 
him.  Alas !  for  the  Reformers^  the  Di*.  himself  not  excepted,  when 
such  logic  fulminates  in  their  rear !  The  Dr.  has  not  told  what  is  the 
nature  of  this  "  the  ability,"  whether  wo/wra/  or  moral,  whether  "  the 
ability"  to  be  justified  by  works  of  self-merit,  or  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  be  justified  through  Jesus  Christ,  that 
proves  the  uieological  identity  of  Romanists  and  "  New  School 
Presbyterians."  It  is  "  the  ability !"  The  "  New  School"  are  Ro- 
manists; there  you  have  it!  Distinctions  are  very  troublesome, 
where  ambiguities  will  better  serve  a  turn. 

*  Page  8. 
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^'  To  olinch  this  modem  discovery,  and  make  it  sure>  ibe  author^ 
in  the  manner  of  a  rhetorical  fiourish^  refers  to  one  or  two  short 
passages  in  D'Aubigne  s  History  of  the  Reformation.  Had  he 
consented  to  give  us  the  volume  and  the  page  where  said  passives 
could  be  found,  it  would  have  saved  us  the  trouble  of  looking  for 
them  in  vain.  We  presume  they  are  there;  but  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  where^  after  some  time  spent  in  the  search.  We 
ask,  why  did  not  the  author  tell  us,  in  precise  and  accurate  terms, 
what  "  the  ability"  was  for  which  the  komanists  contended  ?  also* 
what  "  the  inability  of  man"  was  which  Luther  and  the  Reformers 
asserted  in  opposition  to  the  Romanists  ?  This  knowledge  plainly 
is  indispensable  to  the  proof  of  the  doctrinal  identity  of  the  "  New 
School"  and  the  Romanists,  even  on  this  single  point.  Was  it  a 
legal,  meritorious  ability  ?  an  ability  to  be  justified  by  self-merit  ? 
The  Romanists,  we  know,  greatly  mutilated  the  gospel  on  this 
point,  and  the  Reformers  shed  the  true  light,  in  teaching  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  without  crea- 
ture-merits of  any  kind  or  grade.  Well,  does  the  Dr.  mean  to 
imfdy,  that  on  this  point  the  "  New  School"  are  identified  with  the 
Romanists?  We  hope  not,  simply  for  his  own  credit.  He  has 
the  most  ample  means  of  knowing  that  such  an  implication  would 
be  grossly  false ;  and  for  such  a  blunder  the  most  elastic  partiality 
could  hardly  consent  to  hold  him  innocent.  ''  The  substitution  of 
^  scheme  of  merits  in  placid  of  the  grand  truth  of  grace  and  am- 
nesty" by  Jesus  Christ,  the  "  New  School"  repudiate  with  as  much 
earnestness  and  honesty  as  Dr.  Lord  himself,  even  in  his  most  or- 
thodox moments.  They  hold  to  the  absolute  '*  inability  of  man," 
touching  this  vital  question,  and  we  challenge  him  for  tne  shadow 
of  a  proof  to  the  contrary.' 

Again,  was  "  the  ability"  in  question,  the  ability  of  firee  agency  ? 
We  will  not  distress  the  reader's  patience  with  an  historical  or 
metaphysical  account  of  the  doctrine  of  firee-wiU,  as  developed  in  • 
the  contest  between  the  Romanists  and  the  Reformers.  We  have 
a  more  appropriate  place  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  "  New  School,"  with  the  orthodox  divines  of 
New  England,  and  nearly  all  Presbyterians  in  all  past  time,  hold  to 

^  The  Dr.  infonns  us  that  "New  School"  men  "  seem  to  think  the  whole  eos* 
pel  is  in  the  dogma  of  homan  ahiiky,  as  though  the  atonement  was  a  free,  fall, 
and  sufficient  sacrifice,  not  in  its  own  nature^  but  in  the  nature  and  ability  of 
man  himself." — p.  11.  This^tng  (for  it  is  nothing  more,)  depends  upon  the 
Dr.^8  confusion  of  ideas.  **  New  School"  men  do  not  hold,  that  "  hunuw 
ability,"  in  the  strict  sense,  is  any  part  of  the  gospel.  If  it  be  a  reality  at  alJ, 
it  is  a  rec^ty  in  the  naiwre  of  man ;  and  however  perfect  or  imperfect  it  may 
be,  it  cannot  avail  for  his  salvation,  for  two  reasons;  first,  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
ah^ier  ]  secondly,  that  no  sinner,  immaterial  what  are  his  powers  as  a  moral 
agent,  can  be  justified  by  &e  works  of  the  law.  However  strongly  <*  New 
School"  men  may  hold  to  an  ability,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Lord,  they  hold  to  no 
ability  of  M{/'-justification,  superseding  the  atonement ;  they  teach  no  such  doc- 
trine. 
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the  re4d^  of  the  diMtmction  Imtween  natural  tnid  moral  (AiHty  and 
inability.*  in  respect  to  natural  ability,  they  hold  with  -the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  that  "God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that 
natmnd  cAHittfy  that  it  is  neither /lorce^  nor  by  any  absolute  neces- 
sity of  nature,  determined  to  good  or  evil.*'*  In  respect  to  moral 
ability,  they  hdd  tfiat  **  man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath 
wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying 
salvation ;  so  as  a  natural  man,  being  ahc^ther  averse  firom  that 
which  is  good  and  dead  in  sin,  is  not  able,  by  his  own  strength,  to 
convert  himself)  or  prepare  himsdf  thereto."  In  behalf  of  "  New 
School''  men,  we  affirm  these  two  points  of  faith ;  since  tins  is 
their  profession,  and  we  have  no  disposition,  without  evidence,  to 
impeach  their  sincerity  in  that  profession.  Has  the  Dr.  anv  ob- 
jeetion  to  this  part  of  the  "New  Schoor  creed  about  "the  ability,'* 
in  application  to  free-will  ?  Will  this  convict  them  of  holding  the 
"thedogical  tenets  of  the  Papacy,"  in  opposition  to  the  Reform- 
ers? If  so,*'then  even  the  Dr.  himself  is  a  Romanist,  or  a  "  New 
School"  man,  or  a  heretic.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  this  issue 
what  were  the  psycholc^cal  conceptions  of  the  Romanists  and 
Reformers  about  "the  abiUty,"  since  "New  School"  men  arr 
satisfied  with  those  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  ?  Is  the  Dr.  himself 
abo  satisfied?  When  he  asks,  with  a  triumj^ant  air,  "Who 
stands  with  Luther  now?"  we  feel  like  asking,  who  stands  with 
die  Confession  of  Faith  now?  Does  he  mean  to  join  Dr.  Wilson,* 
and  deny  what  the  Confession  plainly  affirms — ^namely,  the  na^urei/ 
ability  of  man,  for  the  sake  of  oeing  with  Luther,  ana  not  with  the 
Romanists,  as  he  seems  to  imagine  might  be  doubtful,  unless  he 
took  this  course  ?  This  perhaps  is,  for  the  present,  sufficient  on 
the  score  of  "  New  School"  Komanism. 

Before  passing  to  other  mistakes,  we  cannot  forbear  to  allude  to 
the  peculiar  grace  with  which  some  men,  for  certain  purposes,  are 
in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  Reformers.  The  Reformers  said 
so  and  so !  namely,  all  infallibility  is  in  the  past,  and  all  fallibility 
in  the  present  I  We  yield  to  no  one  in  a  reasonable  respect  for 
those  noble  and  holy  men ;  but  we  have  no  sympathv  with  stupid 
rhapsodies  over  any  form  of  uninspired  humanity.  We  remember 
that  they  were  but  men,  just  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  Pa- 
pacy, Uable  to  err ;  and  that  in  many  things  they  did  err.  We 
suppose  no  one  but  an  insane  traditionalist  is  ready  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  adopt  all  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  without  thought, 
investigation,  selection,  or  discrimination.  This  ccmt  about  an- 
tiquity is  neither  scholar-like  nor  Christian-like ;  it  is  rather  the 
small  ammunition  of  small  minds,  or  great  minds  doing  small 

^  We  assame  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  tiie  nature  of  this  distinction ; 
and  will  attend  to  the  question  of  its  truth  hereafter. 
•Chap,  ix., sec.  1. 
•  Beedier's  Views  in  Theology.— p.  17. 
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things.  For  want  of  space  to  do  more  than  simi^Y  allude  to  this 
subject,  we  commend  to  the  reader  some  very  valuable  observa- 
tions by  the  author  of  "  The  Triangle."— p.  56-79. 

A  second  mistake,  worthy  of  notice,  relates  to  the  act  of  exci- 
sion in  1887,  tod  the  division  in  1838.  In  a  very  dolorous  strain, 
he  informs  us,  "  that  the  principles  for  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly contend,  and  in  the  defence  of  which,  they  intended  to  bear 
their  testimony  in  the  excision  act  of  1837,  are  the  same  main- 
tained by  Paul,  the  apostle,  against  the  gainsayers  of  his  day,  the 
same  afterward  defended  by  Augustine  against  Pelagius,  and  the 
same  which  were  revived  by  Luther,  and  with  which,  as  with  a 
battle-axe,  he  smote  the  gates  of  the  great  apostacv ;"  amd  farther, 
that  could  "  that  large  and  respectable  body  of  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  who,  though  sound  in  the  faith,  yet  remain 
in  the  New  School  connexion,"  be  made  to  see  this,  "  they  would 
not,  and  could  not  give  support  and  countenance,  aid  and  comfort, 
to  the  enemies  of  the  truth  by  remaining  an  hour  within  the  ec- 
clesiastical walls  of  the  New  School  General  Assembly." — ^p.  7,  8. 
Again :  "  Here  was  the  cause  of  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  "  The  act  of  the  General  Assembly"  "  was  believed  to 
be  necessary  ta  a  suitable  defence  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints."  "  It  was  upon  doctrinal  questions,  deemed  funda- 
mental, that  the  Presbyterian  church  consented  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  nearly  one  half  her  entire  connexion."* — ^p.  9.  The  accu- 
satory  strain  of  these  observations,  though  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
most  scorching  criticism,  we  shall  pass  without  comment.  The 
subject  is  confessedly  a  very  large  one,  having  many  items ; 
and,  for  the  pmrpose  of  saving  time,  we  propose  to  let  the  Rev. 
John  C.  Lord  of  1837  manage  the  cause  with  Dr.  Lord  of  1848. 

Will  the  reader  refresh  his  recollections  in  regard  to  that  re- 
port, unanimously  adopted  January  31st,  1837,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Buffalo,  forgetting  not  that  the  Rev.  John  C.  Lord  was  chair- 
man  of   the  committee  making  said  report,  and  therefore,  l)y  a 

'  The  last  sentence  is  a  rare  instance  of  the  Dr.'s  accuracy  in  making  state- 
ments. If  by  **  the  dismemberment,*^  he  means  the  excision^  then  it  was  nothing 
like  *^  om-luuf  her  entire  connexion ;''  it  was  only  4  Synods,  about  500  minis- 
ters, 600  churches,  and  60,000  communicants !  If  he  mean  the  division  in 
^838,  then  whom  does  he  mean  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If  the  "Old 
SchooP*,party,  when  was  it  that  **  the  Presbyterian  church  consented,^^  &c.  ?  The 
truth  is,  ^^tM  Presbyterian  church"  were  satisfied  with  expcinding  in  1837  four 
S3mods,  as  this  would  erer  afterwards  secure  a  majority  on  one  side ;  Whereas, 
if  all  this  was  founded  "  upon  doctrinal  questions  deemed  fundamental,"  a 
number  of  other  Synods  and  Freebyteries  ought  to  hare  fallen  by  the  same 
blow,  with  the  proviso  that  any  orthodox  members  would  be  welcomed  back 
again.  How  is  this  ?  Was  the  consent  to  "dismemberment"  a  plan  first  to  se- 
cure a  permanent  majority  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  then  afterwards  to  sift 
out  "  New  School"  men  by  the  process  of  discipline  ?  This  is  a  strange  way 
to  settle  "  doctrinal  questions."  The  sentence  is  justly  liable  to  exceptions  upon 
any  construction  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
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fm  piesomptMHi,  its  tortter  /  Amcnoff  other  things,  he,  acting  with 
others,  did  solemnly  publish  and  de^aie  the  following : — namely, 
*'  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  our 
church,  have  resulted  from  a  difference  in  doctrinal  belief;  but,  in 
our  opinion,  they  have  arisen  partly  firom  a  diversity  oi  views  in 
relation  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  benevolent  operations 
of  the  day,  and  partly  fix>m  the  love  of  power  and  the  disposition 
to  dictate,  which,  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  has  been  manifested 
for  many  years  by  a  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;"  also 
that  there  is  no  truth  "in  the  complaints  of  the  spread  of  false 
doctrines  ;"  also  that  "  the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  as  held  by 
Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  and  Dwight,  are  uniformly  received ; 
also  that  "  toe  should  be  found  false  witnesses  for  God,  were  u)e  to 
bear  a  different  testimony.'*^ 

These  two  classes  of  perceptions,  in  such  palpable  contradiction 
of  each  other,  surest  the  Latin  adage : — Tempora  mutantur^  et 
nos  in  iUis  mutamur.  We  feel,  though  for  a  different  reason, 
somewhat  as  did  Cicero,  when  opening  his  first  oration  against 
Cataline: — *' Quousque  tandem  abuiere,  Catalina^  patientia  »oi- 
tra  V  When  Dr.  Lord  of  1848  shall  satisfactonly  explain  the 
conduct  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Lord  of  1837,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
call  additional  witnesses  to  settle  the  question  at  issue:  until 
which  period  we  claim  the  privilege  of  looking  on  very  quietly, 
not.seeingthe  Romanism,  the^perversion  of  these  "principles,"  &c., 
which  he  now  thinks  he  saw^  though  when  he  saw  he  thought 
otherwise.  He  is  an  admirable  witness  against  himself.  To  those 
who  place  any  confidence  in  his  modem  testimony,  we  commend 
his  testimony  in  1837  ;  we  do  this  with  the  more  assurance,  since 
in  1837  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  had  as  yet  undergone  no  me- 
tamorphoses. 

To  reply  to  what  the  Dr.  now  says  of  the  causes  of  the  excision 
and  division,  would  be  to  write  a  volume.  It  is  a  plain  fact  of  his- 
tory, that  the  excision  was  concocted  in  an  extra-constitutional 
convention ;  and  that  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  this  measure  did 
on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  urge  its  adoption  upon  the 
ground,  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  an  "  Old  School"  majority 
in  future  Assemblies.  As  to  the  division,  it  is  also  historically 
true,  that  its  ground,  so  far  as  the  "  New  School"  had  any  partici- 
pation in  the  act,  was  the  refusal  of  the  officers  of  the  previous 
Assembly  constitutionally  to  organize  the  body,  by  admitting  to 
their  seats  all  the  commissioners ;  but  for  which  refusal  there  would 
have  been  no  division  by  their  action.  The  Dr.  calls  this  division 
**  a  dismemberment ;"  according  to  the  diction  of  Mr.  C.  it  is  "  that 
secession** — "  a  new  organization."  It  were  well  if  these  brethren 
were  a  little  more  modest  upon  this  tender  point.  Have  they  for- 
gotten, that  tfie  only  tribunal  where  this  subject  was  ever  tried 

*  WiFner's  Review. — ^p.  12. 
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upon  its  naked  merits^  decided  that  the  act  of  the  ''New  School" 
was  no  "secession,"  or  "  division,"  but  a  constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  f  Have  they  forgotten,  that  though 
the  court  in  Banc  did  grant  a  motion  for  a  new  triaJ,  yet,  in  the 
case  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  this  same 
court,  by  the  lips  of  its  Chief  Justice,  did  refer  to  its  previous  action 
in  the  following  explanatory  manner :  "  It  was  not  because  the 
minority  were  thought  to  be  aujrthing  else  than  Presbyterians,  but 
because  a  popular  body  is  known  only  by  its  government,  or  head. 

»  »  #  *  Indeed,  the  measure  (the  exscinding  violence), 
would  seem  to  have  been  as  decisively  revolutionajy,  as  would  be 
an  exclusion  of  particular  states  from  the  Federal  Union,  for  the 
adoption  of  an  anti-republican  form  of  government.  *  ♦  * 
That  the  Old  School  party  acceded  to  the  privileges  and  property 
of  the  Assembly,  was  not  because  it  was  more  Iresbyterian  than 
the  other,  but  because  it  was  stronger;  for  had  it  been  the  weaker, 
it  would  have  been  the  party  excluded."*  Have  they  forgotten 
that  after  the  order  for  a  new  trial,  several  suits  were  instituted  by 
"Old  School"  minorities  in  "New  School"  churches,  with  a  view 
to  take  the  church  property  by  force  of  law ;  and  that  every  one 
of  these  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  "  New  School?"  The  above 
are  matters  of  fact :  and  when  Mr.  C.  shall  have  leisure  to  read 
page  209  of  his  work,  we  commend  to  him  the  consideration  of 
these  facts,  ^  Here,"  (that  is  in  the  Papacy  of  the  "  New  School"), 
savs  the  Dr.  "  was  the  cause  of  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  No :  say  history  and  truth ;  this  cause  was  the  exci- 
sion (pronounced  "  revolutionary,"  by  Chief  Justice  Gibson),  with 
other  measures  as  unconstitutional  as  itself.  "  On  the  one  side," 
(the  "  New  School")  says  Dr.  Lord,  "  were  numbers,  wealth,  and 
power,  on  the  other,  the  truth,"  but  not  "numbers,  wealth,  and 
power,"  to  make  the  contrast  symmetrical.  If  so,  then,  according 
to  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  the  "  New  School"  would  be  "  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly."  It  is  very  true  that  "the controversies" led  to  the 
excision  ;  but  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Lord  for 
referring  to  '*the  love  of  power,  and  the  disposition  to  dictate,**  in 
explanation  of  those  controversies,  a  theory  not  unsuitable  to  the 
painful  and  mournful  facts  of  the  past.  We  should  be  very  dad 
to  omit  any  reference  to  these  things ;  and  would  do  so,  if  the  Dr. 
did  not  compel  the  reference  by  the  grossness  of  his  mistakes. 
His  modem  theory  of  "  the  division,"  is  not  only  not  his  former 
theory,  but  it  lacks  the  essential  element  of  truth.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Dr.  should  have  been  the  man  to  write  the  "  Intro- 
duction." This  work  might  have  been  committed  to  one  in  less 
embarrassed  circumstances. 

We  proceed  to  charge  him  with  a  third  mistake.    "  Yet  with 
some  reservations,  evasions,  and  apologies,  the  New  York  Evan- 

^  History  of  all  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States. — p.  622. 
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gelist,  the  organ  of  the  New  School  Presbyterians,  (/  /)  subdian- 
tially  vindicates  this  denial  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
??aints,"  and  caricatures,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romish  divines, 
the  very  doctrines  which  are  plainly  taught  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  every  Presbyterian  minister  subscribes  at  his  ordina^' 
tion/'— p.  13,  14. 

In  the  trial  of  a  cause,  entitled  "  Dr.  Lord  versus  the  New  York 
Evangelist,"  we  have  no  disposition  to  meddle  with  the  one  or  the 
other.  What  the  plaintiff  says,  the  defendant  may  take  as  he 
pleaseS)  and  treat  as  he  likes,  having  evinced  a  sufficient  degree  of 
editorial  ability  not  to  be  in  any  special  need  of  foreign  help.  We 
desire,  however,  to  say  in  his  behalf,  one  thing ;  namely,  of  what- 
ever oiiences  he  may  be  guilty,  he  is  not  guilty  of  being  the  editor 
of  **the  organ  of  the  New  School  Presbyterians''  He  speaks  not 
upon  their,  but  upon  his  own  authority.  The  simple  and  plain 
truth,  without  any  poetry,  is,  that  they  have  no  "  organ,"  and 
never  have  had,  unless  it  lie  the  Confession  of  Faith,  They  do  not 
own  the  value  of  a  dollar  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  or  control 
a  paragraph,  any  more  than  the  Con^gationalists  of  New  Eng- 
land. They  have  never  made  it  Uieir  "  organ"  by  any  act.  It 
does  not  speak  by  their  authority,  or  responsibly  represent  them. 
If,  therefore,  the  Dr.  in  his  Weekly  readjng  of  this  paper  shall  find 
anything  wrong,  we  hope  he  will  settle  the  account  with  the  edi* 
tor,  and  leave  the  "  New  School  Presbyterians"  to  answer  for 
th^nselves.  We  do  not  like  such  a  fruitful  fancy  in  the  grave 
matters  of  orthodoxy  and  honesty.  We  would  not  notice  this,  if 
it  were  not  the  way  in  which  some  men  throw  out  hints,  intend- 
ing that  they  shall  answer  as  a  substitute  for  facts. 

Having  noted  three  of  the  Dr.'s  mistakes,  we  now  propose  to 
look  at  his  anecdote  about  Massachusetts,  Andover,  &c.,  and  hav- 
ing done  this,  we  shall  bid  the  ^  Introduction"  farewell.  Wa  will 
give  the  anecdote  to  the  reader  just  as  the  Dr.  gives  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  an  extract  from  the  Presbyterian.  As  it  appears  in  the 
Introduction,  it  seems  that  somebody^  without  a  name,  whether  a 
minister  or  not,  or  even  a  Christian,  is  not  said— only  somebody, 
no  less  a  personality  than  one  certain  "  Me,"  happened  to  witness, 
somewhere  in  Massachusetts,  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  by  a  certain  "  council,"  also  without  a  name ;  in 
which  were  developed  "views  of  theology,"  "generally  understood 
to  be  the  same  as  now  taught  at  Andover."  This  Mr.  "Me"  nar- 
rates these  **  views,"  as  he  "  understood"  them,  with  his  comments  ; 
namely,  he  gives  his  impressions,  not  the  questions  of  the  council, 
or  the  answers  of  the  candidate ;  he  submits  "  this  bold  denial  of 
the  faith,"  not,  as  he  affirms,  "  without  note  or  comment,"  for  the 
whole  story  is  nothing  but  note  and  comment.  The  Dr.  picks  up 
this  newspaper  rumor  with  avidity,  and  introduces  it  to  the  pub- 
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Mc  vriih  the  foWovfing premonitory  symptom:  "But  that  all  may 
see  that  we  are  dealing  with  realities,  and  speaking  of  things  not 
of  a  former  age,  or  among  another  generation,  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  recent  examination  of  a  candidate  in  theology  is  ex« 
tracted  from  the  Presbyterian ;"  and  then  closes  with  an  expres- 
sion of  horror :  "  The  jRomish  doctors  who  resisted  Luther,  never 
departed  so  far  from  the  truth.  The  theolc^  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  is  hardly  so  corruptj  or  so  barefaced  a  denial  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel." — ^p.  12,  13. 

How  shall  his  case  be  met ! !  Suppose  it  to  have  been  much 
worse  than  it  was,  according  to  the  impressions  of  this  unknown 
observer  ;  we  would  respectfully  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
heresy  among  "  New  School  Presbyterians  ?"  Where  are  we  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  when  men  are  themselves  not  orily,  but 
almost  everybody  else,  if  they  happen  to  be  "  New  School"  men  ? 
We  might  dismiss  this  anecdote  by  simply  saying,  that  it  is  about 
the  weakest,  though  not  the  worst,  item  in  this  notable  "  Introduc- 
tion." We  fee),  however,  inclined  to  surest,  for  the  consideration 
of  impartial  men,  the  equity  of  picking  up  a  hearsay  story,  that 
has  not  even  the  name  of  a  responsible  author,  and  blazoning  it 
abroad  as  a  specimen  fact.  We  apprehend  that  the  "  new  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Andover,"  the  council  and  the  candidate,  would 
much  prefer  to  state  their  own  opinions,  and  be  judged  by  them. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  who  takes  this  course,  can  see  heresy ; 
the  wonder  is  that  he  can  see  anything  else.  The  Dr.  does  not 
seem  to  dream  that  the  views  may  have  been  discolored,  and  even 
caricatured  by  the  medium  through  which  they  came.  If  he  wants 
such  proofs  that  Andover  is  unsound,  and  "the  new  professor" 
worse  than  the  "  Romish  doctors,"  we  can  put  him  in  the  way  of 
getting  them  to  almost  any  extent ;  yet  we  will  not  pledge  him  the 
public  confidence  in  the  use  of  them.'    We  would  surest,  also, 

'  In  the  "  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,"  for  Oct.,  1848.^ — p.  619, 
the  reader  will  find  some  very  appropriate  comments,  touching  the  very  point, 
in  reference  to  which  we  think  br.*Lord  not  free  from  a  just  .censure.  The 
comments  appear  in  an  editorial  notice  of  two  sennons,  entitled,  *^  The  Fathers 
and  their  Children,"  preached  hy  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Eells,  of  Newburyport. 
"  In  a  prefatory  note,"  the  author  of  the  Sermons  observes,  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trinal defections  of  orthodox  Congregationalists  in  New  England,  "  the  doctrinal 
defections  set  forth  have  been  taken  from  the  notes  of  lectures  delivered  by  a 
most  popular  professor  of  theology."  Upon  this  mode  of  gaining  "  evidence," 
^e  Biblical  Repertory  remarks,  '*  We  must  express  our  disapprobation  of  any 
such  method  of  attaining  evidence.  No  man  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  notes  of  a  hearer.  Every  teacher  knows  that  he  is  liable  to  be  misappre- 
hended even  from  notes  literally  correct.  Much  depends  on  the  connexion, 
and  much  on  the  explanations  given  at  the  moment.  It  is,  however,  not  merely 
on  account  of  a  liability  to  error  that  we  object  to  this  method,  hut  we  regard 
it  as  unfair  to  the  lecturer."  It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  the  correspondent 
who  furnished  lor  the  columns  of  the  Presbyte^an  the  story  about  *^  Theology 
in  Massachusetts,"  over  the  initials  "  W.  W.  E  ,"  and  who  was  subse^uenUy 
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that  this  terribid  fire  against ''  New  School  Presbyterians,"  by  no 
very  equivocal  signs  applies  equally  to  the  orthodox  Congregation- 
alists  of  New  England.  They  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  tliera- 
peutic  efficacy  of  this  modem  western  panacea. 

Had  we  the  time,  it  would  be  an  interesting  work  to  draw  up  a 
schedule  of  the  Dr.'s  ideas  of  orthodoxy,  by  taking  the  opposite 
of  the  "views"  stated  in  this  anecdote,  and  by  him  pro- 
nounced to  be  heresy.  This  would  be  too  long  a  work.  Take  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  heresy.  "  The  law  of  Gknl  will  stand 
forever  a  broken  law,  having  never  received  the  obedience  which 
it  demands,  nor  the  penalty  which  it  denounces  against  the  trans- 
gressor." This  said  the  candidate,  as  saith  the  reporter.  Is  it 
heresy  to  affirm  that  when  a  man  has  broken  Grod's  law,  Ae  has 
broken  God's  law,  and  that  this  fact  will  forever  remain  a  fact ; 
and  that  if  he  is  pardoned  he  will  not  be  punished  ?  Then  com- 
mon sense  is  heresv.  Give  us  the  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  to  prove  the  heresy  of  such  an  affirmation. 
Again,  "  sin  was  defined  to  be  actual  trans^ession  exclusively," 
though  the  candidate  held  to  ''original  sin,"  m  the  sense  of  *'  a  dis- 
ordered state,"  "  a  bias"  to  sin.  Not  to  discuss  this  matter  in  the 
present  connection,  we  will  submit  to  the  Dr.  an  "  Old  School" 
definition  of  sin.  "  This  is  what  we  mean  by  sin.  I  know  of  no 
other  sin  in  the  empire  of  Jehovah  except  this.  When  we  say 
that  men  are  sinners,  we  mean  to  say,  they  are  the  doers  and  per- 
pe^alors  of  this  foul  deed.*  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  can- 
didate's "barefaced"  denial  of  the  truth;  and  in  tne  ^^  dissertation'^ 
of  Dr.  Spring  it  is  presented  more  strongly,  than  by  the  candidate 
himself,  according  to  the  reporter's  impressions.  Is  Dr.  Spring 
also  a  heretic  ?  We  will  not  foUow  this  analysis ;  we  only  wish 
to  show  what  might  be  done;  if  this  were  the  place  for  it.  It  is 
really  a  Ic^cal  misfortune  that  the  Dr.'s  eye  met  this  anecdote. 
It  makes  up  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  "  Introduction."  But 
we  are  done  with  this  "  Introduction  ;"  the  reader  may  now  take 
it,  and  form  his  own  opinions,  .dissenting  or  agreeing  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  reviewer,  as  shall  best  suit  his  sense  of  truth. 

innoanced  as  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Eells^  of  Newburyport,  is  the  identical  man, 
whose  second  perfoimance  of  a  similar  character  is  the  ground  of  the  prece- 
ding rebuke.  We  would  respectfully  commend  the  language  of  this  rebuke  to 
&e  attention  of  Dr.  Lord. 

*  Dissertation  on  Native  Depravity  by  G^ardiner  Spring,  D.D.  New  York,  p. 
9.  In  this  "Dissertation,''  Dr.  Sphng  holds,  that  all  sin  is  resolvable  into 
the  actions  of  moral  agents ;  that  tnere  is  *^  no  other  sin  in  the  empire  of  Jeho- 
vah except  this,*'  differinj^  from  Drs,  Hopkins,  Emmons,  Dwight,  Woods,  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  &c.,  in  maintaining  that  infants  act  sinfully  from  the  first  moment 
^ier  their  6Tr£4— agreeing  with  Uie  New  Haven  divines  as  to  the  natwre  of  sin, 
mit  asserting  a  proposition  as  to  the  period  of  its  commeneementy  which  they 
neither  affirm  nor  denv  ^  also  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  hdd  by 
a  certain  class  of  Caiyinists.  We  commend  this  "  Dissertation"  to  Dr.  Lord 
and  Mr.  C,  as  a  very  good  theme  for  another  book  on  "  Differences." 
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IV.  The  next  field  upon  which  we  purpose^  to  enter,  is  the 
auo  ANiMo  of  this  entire  performance.  This  will  be  sufficiently 
ascertained  by  attentively  studying  the  first,  the  ninth,  and  tenth 
chapters.  That  the  reader  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  not  trust  to  the  impressions  of  the  reviewer,  we 
will  submit  these  chapters  in  the  form  of  an  abridgement,  adding 
some  exegetical  remarks  to  make  the  text  more  lucid. 

Chapter  I. — ^Assuring  us,  that  "the  divisions"  between  "Old 
and  New  School  Presbyterians/'  are  very  properly  the  occasion  of 
painful  "  emotions,"  the  author  concludes,  that  "  whatever  can  be 
done  to  unite  in  one  body  those  who  are  already  united  in  their 
views  of  Church  ffovemment,  and  of  doctrinal  and  experimental 
religion,  ought  to  be  done  by  the  friends  of  Zion."  Passing  from 
this  very  liberal  posture,  he  explains  the  nature  of  the  excision  in 
1837  ;  where  we  learn  that  though  supposed  to  involve  the  excision 
of  "four  synods,"  still,  " it  really  separated  no  sinsle  Presbyterian 
minister  or  churcfi  from  the  General  Assembly."  The  "  secession,'* 
as  he  terms  the  constitutional  Assembly  of  1838,  "cannot  be  be- 
lieved to  have"  resulted  from  "the  act  of  1837."  Commenting 
upon  this  "new  organization,"  with  other  incidental  matters,  he 
hastens  to  give  us  a  pretty  bold  hint  of  what  we  shall  h^ar  more 
in  due  season.  "  What  great  and  good  end  has  been  attained  by 
these  various  novelties  in  Presbyterianism  ?  and  what  can  we  ex- 
pect to  gain  by  that  other  proposed  novelty,  an  independent  Synod 
in  western  New  York  ?  If  brethren  are  dissatisfied  wFth  their  pre- 
sent connection  with  the  synod  of  Genesee,  why  do  they  not  at 
once  unite  with  the  synod  of  Buffalo  ?"  Accompanying  this  in- 
quiry with  a  little  of  his  peculiar  logic,  he  then  tells  the  "  breth- 
ren,'  that  they  will  never  "join  us  in  a  body."  "If  they  ever 
resume  their  connection  with  our  church,  they  will  do  it  as  others 
have  done  it;  they  will  do  it  as  individuals  and  as  churches."  "If 
they  wait  until  the  Rochester  Presbytery,  or  any  other  Presbytery 
in  tne  Synod  of  Genesee,  shall,  asa2^o(fy,  correct  its  errors,  abandon 
its  Pelagianism,  and  resume  its  connection  with  the  General  Assem- 
bly, they  may  wait  till  their  cold  remains  and  mine  shall  moulder 
underneath  the  clods  of  the  valley."  Diverging  for  a  running 
comment  on  "organizations,"  "excision,"  secession,"  "Uiith, 
and  "  error,"  the  state  of  things  once  in  "  Judea,"  "  the  Church 
of  Rome,"  "  the  council  of  Constance,"  the  respective  policies  of 
"  WhitfieW"  and  "  Wesley,"  et  cetera ;  he  returns  to  his  task. 
"Those  Presbyterians,  vtYio  remain  in  the  New  School  organiza- 
tion to  reform  it,  or  who  unite  with  it  from  our  body  for  that  pur- 
pose, are  worse  than  dead  to  us,  and  to  the  cause  of  reform." 
Arguing  this  thesis  from  the  history  of  the  past,  and  "  the  impro- 
priety of  Ae  course  itself,"  he  observes,  "  no  enlightened  friend  of 
4mr  church  can  pursue  it  long,  with  an  honest  design  to  benefit 
our  cause ;  which  thought  he  enforce.^  by  adding,  that  "he  places 
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bimself  at  once  in  opposition  to  it  (our  cause)  by  his  position,  his 
efforts  and  his  infitience.    Disposing  of  the  first  two  reasons,  he 
comes  to  the  thirds  the  one  of  **  influence."    ''  Those  also  who  are 
in  an  unsound  connection  by  this  influence  will  remain  there  irom 
the  same  cause,  and  their  names,  iheii  property,  and  their  o^jprin^, 
will  be  lost  to  our  church.    In  a  few  more  years,  the  present  in- 
cumbents of  these  (western)  pulpits  will  be  no  more ;  and  how- 
ever useful  they  may  have  been  in  their  personal  ministry,  thev 
cannot  control  the  succession.     That  is  in  other  hands,  and  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  take  its  complexion  from  the  living  than 
from   the  dead;  from  the  body  in  which  they  have  left  their 
churches  than  from  the  pastor's  remembered  wishes.''    Havinff 
thus  exploded  the  insane  policy  of  "  these  brethren,''  whether  laicsJ 
or  clerical,  who  remain  in  the  '*  NeW  School"  connection,  and  do 
not  **  at  cmce  unite  with  the  svnod  of  Bufialo,"  he  is  prepared  to 
blow  the  trumpet  of  war.    He  declares,  that  "  the  churches"  are 
deceived,  having  in  Western  New  York  heard  but "  one  side  of  the 
Question ;"  that  they  do  not  know  where  they  are,  ecclesiastically, 
dimking  themselves  to  be  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  when  they 
are  not,  but  in  ''  a  new  organization,"  and  that  did  they  know  this, 
**  there  are  many  decided  Presbyterians  who  would  not  long  re- 
main where  they  are,  but  would  avail  themselves  of  the  earliest 
favorable  opportunity  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1837,  and  would  resume  their  connection  with  our  church."    He 
then  presents  a  fearful  object :  namely,  "  men  (ministers  we  sup- 
pose), who  tremble  in  their  places  lest  the  truth  should  be  known 
(m  this  subject ;"  and  having  lectured  them  for  suppressing  '*  in- 
quiry," and  deceiving  these  "  decided  Presbyterians"  by  "  scanda- 
lous imputations,"  and  ''  false  issues,"  himself  disclaiming  the  use 
of  all  "  such  weapons,"  he  bringeth  his  first  lesson  to  a  close. 

To  say  nothing  of  mistakes  in  regard  to  facts,  false  reasonings, 
and  ''  scandalous  imputations"  against  "  New  School  Presbyte- 
rians," weifeel  inclined  to  ask  the  reader  this  simple  question  ;-— 
What  do  you  think  Mr.  C.  very  much  vnshes  to  accomplish,  if  he 
can  t  Is  it  not  aj^iarent,  that  his  eye  is  turned  especially  towards 
Western  New  York ;  that  in  this  region  there  is  a  Synod  called 
''the  Synod  of  Buffalo,"  ''Old  School,"  by  an  unquestionable 
presumption ;  that  in  Mr.  C.'s  opinion  there  are  ministers,  churches, 
and  private  Christians,  who, 'though  connected  with  the  Synod  of 
Genesee,  might  perhaps  be  persua&d  to  join  the  Synod  of  Buffalo? 
Unless  Mr.  C,  endorsed  by  Dr.  Lord,  has  become  a  strange 
dreamer,  the  affirmative  of  these  questions  must  be  true  ?  All  this 
may  be  verv  simple  to  Western  Presbyterians.  What  then  is  the 
burden  of  this  son^  about  "  Pelagianism"  and  other  heresies  of  the 
Rresbytery  of  Rochester  and  the  other  "  New  School"  Presbyte- 
ries ?    In  plain  speech,  proceeding  solely  upon  the  authority  of 
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Mr.  C,  we  would  express  our   conceptions  in  the  following 
paraphrase : — 

Gentlemen  ; — "  decided  Presbyterians"  that  you  are— members 
of  the  Synod  of  Gtenesee,  or  of  churches  under  its  care ;  you  are 
not  where  you  ought  to  be,  since  said  Synod  is  neither  Presbyte- 
rian, nor  orthodox,  but  connected  with  a  **  new  organization,"  and 
that,  too,  heretical.  If  you  stay  where  you  are,  then  your  names, 
your  property,  and  your  offspring  will  not  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  our  cause.  The  Synod  of  Buffalo,  though  a  modem  growth, 
yet,  being  connected  with  the  Assembly,  and,  therefore,  presump- 
tively and  by  our  authority  orthodox,  is  your  proper  home.  Being 
dissatisfied  with  the  heretical  and  Pelagian  Sjmod  of  Genesee, 
why  do  you  not  at  once  unite  with  the  Synod  of  Buffalo,  espe- 
cially since  the  former  did  not  rebuke  their  Moderator  for  preaching 
in  his  Synodical  Sermon,  the  awful  heresy,  that  Christ  did  not 
suffer  theperuxUy  of  the  law  ?  You  have  been  told,  that  the  act 
oi  1837  put  you  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake :  you  are  not  out,  but  in ;  and  that  you  are  in,  you  can 
easily  prove  by  coming  in ;  namely,  by  resuming  your  connection 
with  THE  General  Assembly ;  namely,  by  at  once  uniting  with  the 
Synod  of  Buffalo,  not  waiting  to  come  as  a  body,  but  being  con- 
tented to  come  as  individuals  and  churches.  In  this  way  you  will 
control  the  succession.  It  is  very  important  that  we — namely  you 
and  ourselves — ^not  difiering  in  doctrine,  should  be  united  in  one 
body.  Come,  and  you  shaU  have  our  confidence ;  otherwise  jrou 
shall  not. 

What  of  all  this  ?  says  the  reader.  Nothing-^ust  nothing,  in 
one  sense.  If  the  author  wants  these  "decided  Presbyterians," 
and  they  want  him  or  his  "cause,"  we  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  their  mutual  gratification  in  the  use  of  fair  means.  We  have 
no  zeal  for  "  our  cause"  that  would  be  ofiended,  if  there  were  forty 
Synods  of  Buffalo,  and  as  many  Mr.  Cheesemans,  provided  they 
would  attend  to  their  legitimate  work.  We  could  rejoice  in  their 
prosperity,  with  not  the  slightest  pleasure  in  their  adversity,  if 
they  were  founded  upon  Chnst.  But,  should  they  assail  us  as  a 
means  to  a  sectarian  end — should  they  write  a  book  bearing  this 
mark  as  plainly  as  it  did  a  title  page — should  third  persons  choose 
to  commend  this  lovely  performance ;  then,  peradventure,  we 
might  deem  a  reply  appropriate,  and  in  that  reply  some  exposure 
of  the  quo  animo  not  out  of  place.  This  will  help  all  candid  and 
honest  men,  not  excepting  these  "decided  Presbyterians,"  to  judge 
a  righteous  judgment  in  the  premises.  "  New  School  Presbvte- 
rians"  have  been  made  the  objects  of  a  certain  kind  of  stang 
from  certain  sources,  quite  lon^  enough  to  establish  a  good 
reputation  for  patience.  Some  ot  their  accusers  have  been  far 
more  famous  for  preaching  against  heresy,  than  for  preaching  the 
tnUh;   for  alarming  the  churches,  than  for  winning  soub  to 
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Christ ;  for  making  a  noise,  than  for  exerting  a  sanctifying  power 
m  the  community.  The  spirit  of  these  accusations  is  not  an 
immaterial  matter,  though  we  shall  not  forget  in  due  season  to 
notice  the  sublimated  pseudo-orthodoxy  of  their  authors. 

Chapter  IX.  Having  waded  through  seven  chapters  on  "  Doc- 
trinal Differences,"  the  author  at  length  reaches  the  "  Basis  of 
Union  amon^  Presbyterians,"  which  is  th^  theme  of  Chapter  IX., 
containing  tne  following  index  of  matter — "  What  it  is — The 
New  School  have  departed  from  it — A  return  necessary  to 
union."  With  some  diffusivenesss  of  thought  and  irregularity  of 
logical  gait,  extending  from  page  204  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  page 
208,  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Confession  of 
Faith  is  the  ''Basis  of  Union  among  Presbyterians ;"  and  that  an 
honest  subscription  to  the  same  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
professes  to  aaopt  it.  All  we  have  to  say  upon  this  work  is,  that 
it  is  labor  lost.  No  one  denies  either  proposition.  If  the  author's 
k^c  was  meant  to  imply  any  doubt  on  these  points,  in  respect  to 
the  "'New  School"  bretHren ;  then  as  we  did  not  need  the  logic, 
so  we  cannot  thank  him  for  the  unjustifiable  and  false  insinuation. 
Gravely  to  prove  for  the  hearing  of  third  persons  what  an  opponent 
does  not  deny,  is  a  very  mean  subterfiige.  It  is  manufacturing  a 
man  of  straw  for  the  sake  of  shooting  him,  that  somebody  may 
hear  the  thunder  of  arms. 

We  admit  the  author's  basis,  and  claim  it  for  our  own,  and 
wish  also  to  ask,  Why  he  could  not,  in  a  scholar-like  and  Christian 
manner,  state  it,  without  on  pp.  206,  207  mingling  with  that 
statement  a  gross  caricature  of  "New  School  Presbyterians?" 
Whether  the  '*  Old  School"  will  take  his  exposition  of  their  faith, 
we  shall  leave  them  to  decide;  but  his  picture  of  the  "New 
School,"  if  not  untrue  in  all  respects,  is  yet  untrue  in  so  many, 
that  it  is  a  slander.  We  do  not  choose  to  have  Mr.  C.  state  our 
faith ;  if  he  does  it,  he  must  do  it  in  our  words,  and  not  his  own. 
We  ask  again,  Why  he  could  not  rive  the  "  Basis"  without  the 
following  contemptible  aspersion.  "If  the  New  School  desire  a 
union  with  us,  they  ought  first  to  retract  their  errors,  and  make 
an  honest  subscription  to  our  standards  ?"  p.  207.  Very  spicy 
seasoning  to  relieve  the  insipidity  of  an  argument  about  union! 
Has  it  come  to  this,  that  there  is  no  decency  among  professedly 
Christian  men,  even  though  they  are  writing  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses ?    We  let  this  pass,  knowmg  as  we  do  where  it  came  from. 

Having  found  the  "  Basis,"  the  author  seems  to  have  picked  up 
a  stray  thought  (we  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  him  in  the  first 
chapter);  namely,  that  perhaps  "these  brethren,"  these  "decided 
Presbyterians,"  may  have  a  little  prejudice  against  at  once  uniting 
with  the  Synod  of  Buffalo  on  account  of  the  unceremonious 
manner  of  their  excision  in  1887.  The  memory  of  this  event 
may  not  make  them  as  hopefiil  subjects  as  could  be  desired.    This 
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cause,  according  to  Mr.  Wisuer,  liked  to  have  lost  to  the  *'01d 
School"  the  services  of  Dr.  Lord  himself,  and  carried  him,  toto 
corpore,  into  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.*  Here  is  a  difficulty, 
a  real  one;  it  must  be  met;  Mr.  C.  is  equal  to  the  task.  "To 
approve  or  condemn  it  (the  excision)  is  not,  with  us,  an  article  of 
faith,  or  a  condition  of  union.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  Ecumenical  Councils,  or  of  General  Assemblies,"  &c. 
"  But  whether  our  views  on  this  subject  (the  excision)  are  correct 
or  not,  can  be  but  of  small  moment, '  since  "  each  one  has  but  to 
comply  with  the  order  and  direction  of  the  Assembly,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  provisions  made  for  him  in  the  act  itself,  by  uniting 
with  the  nearest  jconti^ous  presbytery,  and  every  difficulty  is 
overcome."  This  special  pleading  takes  counsel  from  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  and  cautions  patriotic  feeling  not  to  h%  treasonable, 
though  it  condemn  the  war.  These  "  decided  Presbyterians"  must 
do  likewise  ;  namely,  so  far  as  Mr.  C.  is  concerned ;  think  what 
you  please  about  the  excision ;  we  shall  not  be  particular  upon 
this  point,  if  you  will  onlv  come  to  the  "benefit"  of  "  our  cause." 
Thus,  we  understand  the  allusion  to,  and  argument  upon  the 
exscinding  act  For  what  other  logical  purpose  he  could  oring  it 
into  this  connection,  than  to  prepare  a  plausible  cataplasm  to 
soften  the  rigidity  of  some  Western  prejudices,  we  are  not  able  to 
see.  A  man's  logic  sometimes  shows  his  heart.  Whether  the 
remedy  will  be  equal  to  the  disease,  we  cannot  tell ;  yet^  as  a 

?3ntle  modifier  of  its  action,  we  commend  to  these  "  decided 
resbyterians"  the  other  doctrine  of  Mr.  C,  namely  that  a  man 
should  seek  to  occupy  such  an  eccclesiastical  position,  as  will 
most  faithfully  express  his  views ;  leaving  them  to  decide  whether 
the  excision  oe  a  suitable  case  for  the  application  of  this  rule. 

The  reader  will  be  patient,  for  we  are  coming  to  the  point ;  all 
this  is  to  get  the  door  open,  to  get  the  difficulties  out  of  the  way. 
The  door  is  open — "  already  thrown  #pen  as  wide  as  it  ought,  and 
as  wide  as  it  can  be."  Mr.  C.  having  by  much  labor  found  the 
"  Basis,"  and  having  vanquished  the  western  prejudice  by  kindly 
consenting  to  accommodate  it,  is  ready  to  carry  all  before  him. 
He  lets  ou  a  whole  broadside,  goins  on  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  against  the  "New  School  Presbyterians."  They  have 
done  almost  everything  that  is  bad;  made  "breaches;"  "entered 
the  bosom  of  our  peaceful  family,  and  bred  heresy,  strife,  and 
debate  in  it ;"  "  trodden  in  the  dust  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the 
lily  of  the  valley ;"  "  broken  down  our  [hedges,  led  away  our 
children,  and  decoyed  our  people ;"  they  have  done  evil ;"  "  they 
have  departed ;"  have  gone  out  from  us ;  thev  are  "  the  aggressorsi^  ' 
"  their  suit  at  law'  *'  originated  wholly  with  themselves,"  and  in 
it  they  were  not  "  brotherly  or  peaceable ;"  "  their  cause  is 
wanting  in  integrity ;"  let  tnem  repent ;  "  to  make  reparation 

'  Wisiier*s  Review,  pp.  20,  21. 
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belongs  to  them,"  &c.,  &o.  Read  page  209,  and  onward,  for  a 
declaration  of  grievances;  and  if  you  have  tears  to  shed,  prepare 
to  shed  them  now. 

But,  be  calm ;  let  us  ask,  What  does  all  this  mean,  as  part 
oi  a  chapter  upon  the  ''  Basis  of  Union  among  Presbyterians," 
and  after  such  cautious  preparation  for  a  thorough  cannonading  ? 
We  have  been  watching  this  manouvret  and  trying  to  catch  the 
animus  of  this  portentous  whine,  and  being  somewhat  collected, 
have  perceived,  as  we  think,  the  order  of  battle.     Mr.  C.  now 
proposes  to  scare  out  these  "  decided  Presbyterians,"  by  tellii^ 
them  once  more  among  what  an  auful  people  they  are  .ecclesiasti- 
cally living.    Of  course,  they  can  no  longer  maintain  a  union 
with  such  a  people ;  neither  need  they  do  so,  for  Mr.  C.  is  before 
them  with  the  **  Basis"  in  one  hand,  and  the  compromise  of  pre- 
judice in  the  other,  and  the  Synod  of  Buffalo  is  not  far  off;  the 
whote  **  difficulty  is  overcome."     There  never  was  a  clearer  case ! 
For  fear,  however,  they  may  not  come,  he  sweeps  down  "  Drs. 
Cox,  Beman,  Beecher,  Duffield,  and  Mr.  Barnes ;"  and  when  these 
chieftains,  some  of  them  venerable,  are  no  more,  then  a  regular 
eofuading  fire  scatters  dismay  and  death  among  the  ''  New  School" 
Presbyterians ;  opening  wide  their  agitated  colunms ;  all  for  the 
benefit  of  these  "  decided  Presbyterians !"     Surely  now  they  can 
get  out,  and  they  vrill  get  out.     They  have  the  combined  advan- 
tage of  concussion  and  light.    Being  themselves  '*  sound  in  the 
faith,"  though  by  a  mistake  caught  in  a  "  new  oi^anization,"  and, 
withal,  not  upon  the  ''  Basis,"  as  they  had  supposed,  they  will  at 
once  take  up  their  departure.     They  stay  there !    Not  they,  until 
the  win  ceases  to  be  determined  by  the  greatest  apparent  good. 
This  m^hty  war  of  words  is  not  a  converting  benediction  to  win 
these  "  New  School"  heretics,  though,  peradventure,  they  would 
all  be  orthodox  if  they  would  only  come.     These  "  decided  Pres- 
byterians" are  the  men  whom  the  author,  by  his  own  showing, 
wishes  to  help  into  the  Synod  of  Bufiab.     If  they  can  once  be 
separated  from  the  ''  New  School,"  and  then  taught  to  avoid  the 
fooliah  novelty  of  "  an  independent  Synod  in  Western  New  York,* 
the  way  will  be  clear  for  them  to  ''  resume  their  connection  witi 
our  church."    And  as  to  the  "  New  School"  themselves,  if  the} 
"deare  a  union  with  us,"  the  plan  is  very  simfde;  they  must 
""  retract  their  errors,  and  make  an  honest  subscription  to  our 
standards."    Mr.  C.  surely  has  one  merit ;  he  tells  us  very  plainly 
what  he  loants — for  what  he  wrote  his  book ;  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  this  knowledge  into  the  account  for  the  benefit  of 
all  parties,  himself  not  excepted.    We  ask  those  who  have  com- 
mended his  labors  in  somewhat  flattering  terms,  whether  they 
have  read  Chap.  IX.,  and  if  so,  whether  they  really  mean  tc 
make  themselves  {^trties  to  the  slanders  of  his  pen  ? 
Cluster  X. — This  is  a  ''  Plea  for  union  among  Presbyterians* 
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— ^the  next  thing  in  the  order  of  nature  to  a  ^  Basis  of  Union/' 
The  preliminary  matter  goes  back  to  first  principles;  and  is 
designed  to  illustrate  two  propositions ;  namely,  "  A  union  desira- 
ble— ^Division  among  Christians  an  evil."  We  shall  not  burden 
this  paper  with  all  the  sundries  of  this  argument ;  for  we  have  no 
special  objections  to  urge,  at  least,  in  the  present  connection. 
The  author  finally  reaches  ''the  grand  remedy"  for  divisions, 
which  is  "  to  elevate  among  ourselves  the  standard  of  orthodoxy 
and  piety."  Having  become  somewhat  familiar  with  his  eccksi- 
astical  pathology  we  at  once  supposed  this  idea  was  to  be  turned 
to  a  special  purpose,  and  by  reading  on  found  that  the  conjecture 
was  not  far  firom  the  truth.  Let  us  then  listen  to  the  "  Plea  for 
union  among  Presbyterians" 

To  the  first  thought,  as  an  abstract  thesis,  we  are  disposed  to 
say,  amen.  It  is  the  general  principle,  that  when  practicable  and 
not  prevented  by  higher  considerations  (conditions  omitted  by  the 
author)  "  every  minister  and  every  communicant  ought  to  express 
truthfidly  their  respective  (we  suppose  he*  means />ectt/iar)  views, 
by  their  position  in  the  visible  church."  For  the  application  of 
this  thought,  he  observes — ''  No  man  can,  without  a  change  in  his 
sentiments,  be  an  Old  School  Presbjrterian  in  one  end  of  the  State, 
and  a  New  School  Presbyterian  in  the  other,  and  be  an  honest 
man."  Many  circumstances  may  make  it  expedient  for  a  man 
who  has  been  connected  with  an  "  Old  School '  church  in  one  end 
of  the  State,  to  be  connected  with  a  *'  New  School"  church  in  the 
other,  and  rice  versa  ;  and  we  would  not  in  all  cases  declare  such  a 
transition  to  be  a  breach  of  honesty.  The  fact  is,  theologically 
considered,  there  are  a  great  many  **  Old  School"  men  in  the  "New 
School"  connection,  and  perhaps  as  many  "  New  School"  men  in 
the  "  Old  School"  connection.  They  are  passing  and  re-passing 
fi^om  the  one  to  the  other.  We  will  not,  as  does  the  author,  assume 
the  responsibility  of  a  condemnatory  judgment  in  all  these  cases ; 
nevertheless,  we  ask  no  favors  for  those  who  make  the  transition 
merely  as  a  matter  of  selfish  policy,  who  are  "  in  the  market  to  be 
bought  for  a  piece  of  bread."  They  are  a  class  of  men  with  whom 
we  nave  no  sympathy,  and  for  whom  no  respect — a  genus  of 
humanity,  whose  principles  do  not  bear  transportation.  It  becomes 
the  author,  however,  to  speak  very  modestly  of  such  men,  lest  he 
may  be  justly  involved  in  the  same  condemnation ;  for,  as  saith 
the  Biblical  Repertory,  he  "  was  once  a  zealous  New  School  and 
New  Measure  man ;"  and  has,  therefore,  once,  €U  least,  turned  his 
coat.  A  man  who  had  never  been  guilty  of  the  transition,  might, 
perhaps,  have  cleaner  hands,  and  speak  of  "these  pliable  con- 
sciences" with  more  authority. 

Having; proposed  the  above  thesis  for  the  hearing  of  these 
"  decided  Presbyterians,"  Mr.  C.  is  now  ready  to  give  them  a  hint 
in  very  general  terms,  with  a  very  pithy  reference  to  a  2t>ca/allu8ion. 
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**  Those  CM  Sdiool  Man  who  come  into  places  where  the  XMew 
School  have  the  me^crityy  in  wealth  and  influence,  and  anile  with 
tbem  on  that  account,  most  expect  to  lose  cast  with  their  former 
Wethren  ;  if  they  claim  that  they  have  changed  th^r  friends  only, 
tod  not  their  9entiments,  they  publish  their  own  shaihe."^  After 
inore  of  the  Bke,  excepting  that  some  of  it  is  a  little  more  poAetic, 
tsfeciaStj  the  r^srence  to  "their  sufering  brethren"  (a  sad  thing 
to  be  an  '^  Old  School"  man  living  where  the  *'  New  School"  have 
the  mi^rity ! !),  he  cdnerves — *'  it  is  a  blessing  to  any  denomina- 
tion, to  be  quit  <^  all  such  unstable,  not  to  say  unprincifJed 
adherents."  So  far  the  **  Plea"  is  a  mixture  of  pathos,  indignation, 
demmciation,  moni  appeal,  with  the  addition  of  the  doctrine  of 
*^cast"^ — to  bowow  Ond's  description  of  chaos,  a  very  *'rmdis 
indigestaque  males"  AQ  this  applies  to  '* those  Old  School  men 
who  come" — ^wh^ber  he  means  who  have  come,  or  are  coming, 
<Mr  will  come,  or  all  three,  is  not  exactly  clear.  At  any  rate,  they 
''come  into  places  where  the  New  School  have  the  majority." 

We  think  the  inside  of  this  whole  matter  may  be  seen  without 
the  gift  of  clairvoyance.  Mr.  C.  lives  in  a  r^on  in  which,  if  we 
«re  correctly  informed,  the  "  New  School"  have  a  very  decided 
"naajority"  over  their  brethren  of  the  "CMd  School,"  in  the 
important  artide  of  ministers  and  churches,  as  the  latter  have 
over  the  former  in  other  regions.  We  state  this  as  a  fact,  without 
any  special  joy  or  grief  We  suppose  in  this  age,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon  occurrence  for  "Old  School"  men  to  "come  into  places 
where  the  New  School  have  the  majority ;"  and,  not  thinking  as 
badly  of  the  latter  as  does  Mr.  C,  to  connect  themselves  ¥rith 
"  New  School"  churches ;  since  they  cannot  find  those  of  th^r 
Jlrsi  preference  within  a  convenient  distance.  This  common 
practice  of  both  Schools  is  a  living  jMroof  of  their  mutual  con- 
fidence. We  of  the  "  New  School,"  having  no  piques  or  prejudices 
against  these  migrating  brethren  of  the  "Uid  Schod,"  are  wiHing 
in  ail  charity  to  noceive  them,  if  this  be  their  desire — hoping,  in 
the  meantime,  that  they  will  not  join  us,  because  we  "have  the 
majority  in  wealth  and  influence."  We  act  on  this  princifde 
because  we  believe  that  the  essential,  substantial  Christianity  of 
the  two  Schools  is  one.  It  does  not,  however,  teem  to  nave 
occurred  to  Mr.  C*,  that  these  "Oki  School  men"  could  unite 
With  "New  School"  churches  for  any  reason,  but  the  contemptible 
one  he  names :  or  that  poesiUy  they  might  not  agree  with  him  as 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  said  churches ;  foi^getting  jOn  the  one  hand 
that  even  "Old  School  men"  have  bodies,  and  cannot,  therefore, 

• 

'  It  is  a  orcanustance  that  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  caief  ol  reader, 
^0X  the  authored  reasoning  respects  the  transition  from  Old  School  to  New. 
What  would  be  the  natare  of  a  transition  from  New  School  to  Old,  he  is  not  so 
Mitieular  to  consider.  ,  What  position  of  mind  this  indicates,  let  erery  man 
judge  for  himself. 
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move  over  long  distances  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  assuming  on  the 
other,  that  they  are  all  upon  the  identical  line  of  himself.  We 
offer  the  above  suggestion  slightly  to  abate  his  horror  at  the 
obliquity  of  the  deed.  For  ourselves,  having  less  disposition  to 
strain  denominational  lines,  or  make  a  foolish  glorification  over 
our  excellent  standards  of  doctrine  and  polity,  we  ,have  less 
occasion  to  send  thunderbolts  after  those  who  leave  us.  We  will 
not  guess  evil  of  their  motives ;  but  bid  them  God-speed  if  they 
stay,  and  God-speed  if  they  go— hoping  to  meet  them  all  in  heavea 
in  either  case. 

Among  the  arguments  presented  in  this  wonderful  **  Plea,"  is 
the  doctrine  of  "  cast.''  This  seems  to  have  peouliar  charms  with 
the  author,  as  he  takes  no  little  pains  to  press  it  home.  ''  If  we 
unite  with  the  New  School  body,  or  remain  in  it,  and  expect  to 
be  regarded  as  Old  School  ctien,  our  expectation  is  no  compliment 
either  to  our  understanding  or  to  our  integrity ;  our  motives  will 
be  dulv  appreciated  in  the  end,  and  our  moral  worth  weighed  in 
the  balances."  Rather  a  low  level  of  argumentation  with  these 
''decided  Presbyterians!"  Politicians  might,  perhaps,  do  some^ 
thing  at  thii  level — hinting  that  the  dispensation  of  "  spoils"^  was 
yet  to  come,  and  that  a  name  might  then  be  worth  something  to  a 
man ;  but  it  will  not  be  easy  to  corner  Christian  men  in  this 
way.  It  is  a  kind  of  argument  tha^  provejs  best  when  not  uttered 
too  loud.  The  better  way  is  not  to  publish,  but  to  whisper  it. 
Suppose  that  "we"  care  very*  Kttle  about  the  nam^  of  "Old"  or 
"  New.  School,"  that  we  are  ashamed  of  neither,  and  do  not 
speciaUy  glory  in  either,  that  "we"  have  not  excc^itated  any  par-^ 
tioular  expectations  about  the  mere  name,  that  "  we"  are  too  old 
to  be  caught  by  theological  cant ;  then,  alas,  the  author  will  have 
spoken  in  vain  ;  he  may  then  weigh  us  in  whatever  "  balances"  he 
chooses.  *'  We"  shall  not  be  particularly  anxious  to  know  how  many 
ounces  of  "  New  School,"  or  "  Old,"  he  detects  in  our  composition. 

The  author  has  a  closing  word  for  a  certain  ''third  party," 
claiming  to  be  "  no  party,"  favoring  "  an  independent  Synod  in 
Western  New  York."  He  cives  them  a  short  lecture.  They 
"are  not  believed  to  be  what  their  professions  imply,"  they 
"  are  regarded  ar  imbittered  partizans."  They  are  not  workii^ 
for  a  "  union  of  Presb)rterians,"  but  for  "  a  new  division  of  the 
church;*'  for  which  there  is  "no  dehiand."  He  tells  the  " third 
party,"  that  there  is  "  no  call  for  the  organization  of  an  independent 
Synod  in  Western  New  York;"  and  explains  his  motive  for 
saying  thif^— "  I  say  this  to  take  away  the  apology  from  those 
who  profess  to  be  Old  School  Presbyterians,  and  yet  refuse  to 
unite  with  us,  because  they  expect  to  have  a  third  organization. 
I  do  not  say  it  to  prevent  such  an  organization — it  needs  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  for  it  will  never  exist.  The  very  idea  itself  has 
almost  ceased  to  amuse  the  fancy  of  any  sober  man,  in  the  shape 
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of  "a  ratioBa!  probability."  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  some  men 
can  contradict  themselves,  almost  in  the  same  breath.  The  author 
began  as  if  this  ''  third  party"  was  really  a  formidaUe  affair,  and, 
yet,  after  taking  a  turn  or  two,  he  virtuaUy  says:  Nonsense! 
Why,  the  "third  party"  is  dead!  yes,  dead!  "the  very  idea 
itself  has  almost  ceased  to  amuse  the  fancy  of  any  sober  man,  in 
the  shape  of  a  rational  probability !"  The  nature  of  his  objection 
to  this  "  third  party,"  that  is,  and  is  not  at  the  same  time,  is  quite 
as  clear  as  the  olijection  itself.  He  does  not  like  it,  because,  per- 
adventure  it  might  absorb  some  material  which  he  wishes  to  woik 
into  the  Sjmod  of  Buffalo.  "  I  say  this  to  takef  away  the  apology 
from  those  who  profess  to  be  Old  School  Presbyterians,  and  yet 
refuse  to  unite  with  us,  because  they  expect  to  have  a  third  orga- 
nization.'* 

•  •  We  have  now  finished  the  analysis  of  the  three  chapters,  it  which 
we  proposed  to  seek  the  quo  animoof  this  whole  performance.  It 
is  nothing  more  or  less  thaft  a  new  crusade  against  a  lai^  and 
respectsd]fe  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ,  for  a  local,  sectarian 
]Nirpo6e.  If  this  be  not  the  fact,  then  it  is  perfectly  unaccountable 
that  it  should  carry  with  it  so  many  evidences  of  such  a  fact. 
These  chapters,  properly  speaking,  have  no  more  relation  to  the 
subject  of  "Doctrinal  Differences,"  than  to  the  nebula  in  Orion, 
except  as  such  a  relation  shall  be  created  by  the  author's  state  of 
mind.  Himself  is  the  connecting  link.  We  do  not  complain  that 
be  is  an  "  Old  School  Presbjrterian ;"  we  know  very  many  such 
whom  we  love  and  admire ;  but  we  do  complain  of  his  abuses. 
Even  these,  bad  as  they  are,  might  have  been  passed  sub  silentio, 
had  they  not  been  seconded  by  others,  who  had  they  studied  his 
work  more,  would  perhaps  have  commended  it  less.  If  any  other 
denomination  of  professing  Christians,  "occupying  an  independent 
position,  and  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  controversy  between 
the  divided  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  though  "  by  no 
means  an  uninterested  spectator,"  is  prepared  to  make  itself  par- 
Oceps  criminis  in  this  matter,  by  commending  the  book  to  the 

*  firiends  of  truth,"  on  account  of  its  "  able  discrimination  and 
sound  reasoning;"  we  hope  such  denomination  will  first  re^ 
and  then  inwai^ly  digest ;  and  if  after  this  the  commendation  is 
to  be  continued,  we  can  only  say,  but  not  without  much  grief  of 
heart,  and  vivid  sense  of  th&  injustice — so  let  it  be.  Those  who 
bold  "  the  theology  current  in  the  New  School  body,"  will  per- 
haps by  and  by  conclude  themselves  to  be  lawful  prey,  at  least,  so 
far  as  their  "  hidden  evasions  and  indirections,  and  concealed  and 
guarded  opposition  to  truth"  may  be  concerned.*  The  endorse- 
ment of  such  a  book,  if  intelligently  made,  made  after  a  thorough 
reading  and  fiill  understanding  of  its  contents  and  design,  is  not 
merely  a  discourtesy ;  it  is  the  infliction  of  a  serious  wrong  upon 

^  Remarks  in  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 
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those  whom  the  book  accuses.  The  author's  production  is,  from 
first  to  last,  an  acrimonious  philippic  against,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of,  "  New  School  Presbytenans,"  as  the  modvs  operandi  of 
a  purpose,  which  he  has  had  neither  the  modesty  nor  the  wisdom 
to  conceal.  The  Biblical  Repertory  fails  to  perceive  "  any  acri- 
mony of  style  or  bitterness  of  spirit  in  this  composition. '  We 
suppose  there  were  none  in  the  exhortations  of  the  Romish  inqui- 
sitors ;  but  that  all  was  very  pious.  For  ourselves  we  love 
calumny  and  sectarianism  neither  more  nor  l^s,  because  wrapped 
in  a  holy  envelope. 

In  omring  tne  foregoing  strictures  upon  the  /'Introductory*' 
Chapter,"  of  Dr.  Lord,  and  also  the  first,  ninth,  and  tenth  chap- 
ters, by  Mr.  Cheeseman,  we  desire  to  be  distinctly  understood  as 
not  meaning,  even  by  the  remotest  implication,  to  apply  them  to 
*'  Old  Sohoor*  Presbyterians,  as  a  body  of  Christian  men.  We 
are  well  aware  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  ''  Old  School"  Pres- 
byterians, as  well  as  "New  School ;"  that  none  of  them  are  per- 
fect; and  that  some  of  both  classes  seem  much  farther  from  this 
desirable  state  than  others.  We  belong  to  that  comparatively 
retired  class  of  Presbyterians  (we  think  it  includes  the  great 
majority  both  of  ministers  and  laymen  in  the  two  sections 
of  the  Presbyterian  church),  who  do  not,  and  never  did  be- 
lieve, that  there  were  any  "doctrinal  differences"  of  so  serious  a 
character,  as  to  demand  the  painful  rupture  which  has  occurred. 
We  are  prepared  to  admit  that  there  were, and  still  are,  "differences," 
sreater  or  less  according  to  the  particular  specimens  o(  "  Old  and 
New  School"  men  that  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 
The  time  never  was,  and  perhaps,  in  this  world,  never  will  be, 
when  all  these  "  difierences"  shall  cease  to  exist.  In  the  language 
of  the  Biblical  Repertory,  we  say, "  The  Confession,  as  fran^  by 
the  Westminster  divines,  was  an  acknowledged  compromise  be* 
tween  two  classes  of  theologians.  When  adopted  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  this  country,  it  was  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  the  mode  of  subscription  did  not  imply  strict  uniformity 
of  views.  And  from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  an  open  and 
avowed  diversity  of  opinion,  on  many  points  among  those  who 
adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith,  without  leading  to  the  suspicion 
of  insincerity  or  dishonesty." — ^vol.  iii.  These  diversities,  to  a 
g^reat  extent,  have  related  to  "  the  decision  of  some  point  in  men- 
tal or  moral  science."  Hence  it  is  that  they  "  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure confined  to  professed  theologians,  clergymen,  or  laymen." 
Hence  we  should  learn  "  to  separate  the  human  from  the  divine 
element  in  our  theology ;  and  to  be  careful  not  to  clothe  the  figments 
of  our  our  minds  with  the  awful  authority  of  G^  and  denounce 
our  brethren  for  not  believing  him,  when  they  do  not  agree  with 
us." — ^Bib.  Reper.,  vd.  ii.,  new  series.  Not  ofldi&rences,  though 
real,  are  fundamental.    We  suppose  that  the  members — ministers 
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and  laymen,  that  constitnte  the  **  (M  School"  portion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  would  be  found  to  differ  very  considerably,  upon 
a  minute  and  detailed  comparison  of  yiews.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  **  New  Schocrf" — true  of  any  denomination  that  ever  did,  or 
ever  wiU  exist  on  the  earth.  A  mere  title,  however  much  it  may 
be  coveted  by  some,  or  repudiated  by  others,  makes  no  difference 
as  to  the  facts.  Men  are  men :  and  they  have  their  ideas ;  and  no 
system  of  ecclesiastical  consolidation  and  congregation  can  de- 
stroy what  is  peculiar  and  specific  in  those  ideas,  or  make  that 
which  is  common  any  more  common  than  God's  grace  has  already 
made  it  Christians  of  the  same  sect,  and  of  diflferent  sects,  though 
not  liberal  agidnst  the  truth,  need  to  look  at  this  supject  with 
catholic  minds  and  charitable  hearts.  Those  who  are  polemical, 
who  become  leaders  of  a  party  in  the  church,  who  write  books  to 
magnify  "  difierences/'  are  in  great  danger  of  striving  about 
**  words  to  no  profit."  Leaders  are  of  great  service  when  they 
lead  in  the  rigkt  direction,  and  of  as  littfe  service  when  they  lead 
in  the  wrong  direction.  They  have  the  infirmities  of  men,  and  the 
dansers  of  position;  and  they  need  great  grace  to  do  good,  and 
not  harm.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  real  differences  between 
"  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians"  should  never  have  alienated 
and  separated  brethren  from  each  other,  we  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  the  manner  in  which  those  differences'have  been  treated, 
perhaps  by  both  parties,  is  capable  of  great  improvement.  The 
want  of  a  proper  spirit  of  moderation  and  Christian  charity  led  to 
the  division  oi  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  in  1745.  The  two  Synods  pon- 
tinued  separate  till  1*5^58,  when  they  were  united  in  one  body, 
taking  the  name  of  the  "  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia." 
In  the  plan  of  union  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Synods,  they 
speak  of  ''compromising  those  differences,  which  were  agitated 
many  years  ago  with  too  great  warmth  and  animosity."  They 
earnestly  recommended  to  all  under  their  care,  *'  that  instead  of 
indulging  a  contentious  disposition,  they  would  love  each  other 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently,  as  brethren  who  profess  subjection  to 
the  same  Lord,  adhere  to  the  same  faith,  worship,  and  government, 
and  entertain  the  same  hope  of  glory." — Records  of  Presbyterian 
church,  pp.  286,  288.  These,  we  think,  were  their  "  sober  second 
thoughts, '  creditable  alike  to  their  wisdom  and  piety. 

Cherishing  the  views  expressed  in  the  above  paragraph,  we 
confess  we  have  felt  a  sense  of  grief  and  sorrow,  while  reading 
Mr.  Cheeseman's  book.  His  purpose  we  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
pose ;  and  if  in  our  construction  of  that  purpose  we  are  mistaken, 
then  we  should  despair  of  ever  learning  trom  a  book  the  design  of 
its  writer.  His  argumentative  skill,  his  fidelity  in  the  statement 
of  facts,  his  copious  use  of  authorities  to  prove  what  are  the  doc- 
trinal sentiments  of  the  respective  schools ;  these  are  matters  for 
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future  consideration.  Had  we  no  means  of  judging  besides  that 
iurnished  by  Mr.  C,  we  should  suppose  that  the  two  Schools  were 
as  wide  apart  as  the  poles — that  they  hardly  held  anything  in  com- 
mon, not  even  the  ^race  oS  Christian  honesty.  How  diametrically 
opposed,  however,  is  his  picture  to  the  plain  facts!  The  transla- 
tion, by  certificate,  of  church  members  from  one  section  to  the 
other  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  exchange  of  pulpits  is  a  very  common  practice  among  the 
ministers  of  these  respective  branches  of  our  once  united  church. 
We  have  known  repeated  instances,  in  which  candidates  for  the 
ministry  have  been  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  one  School, 
and  ordained  in  the  other,  without  the  slightest  change  of  theolo- 
gical sentiments.  These  facts  testify  loudly,  very  loudly,  against 
the  clangorous  cry  of  heresy,  Papacy,  Unitarianism,  Pelagianism, 
&c.,  in  vociferating  which  a  few  brethren  spend  so  much  of  their 
time  and  breath.  The  fact  is,  the  great  majority  of  both  Schools, 
ministers  and  laymen,  act,  and  always  have  acted,  except  in  the 
heat  of  controversy,  as  if  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  m  all  this 
noise.  That  there  are  some  ''difierences"  we  have  already  con- 
fessed ;  but  that  they  are  not  incompatible  with  an  honest  subscrip- 
tion to  the  same  standards,  and  the  saving  power  of  Christianity 
in  the  heart,  is^what  both  parties  (with  a  few  exceptions),  practi- 
cally confess,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  If  theologians  would 
learn  to  distinguish  the  divine  from  the  human  element  in  their 
doctrinal  tenets,  and  assign  to  each  its  proper  place ;  if  they  would 
learn  that  their  interpretation  of  a  creed,  as  mdiyiduals,  has  just 
as  much  authority,  and  no  more,  as  the  reasons  they  can  fumisn  to 
establish  its  correctness ;  if  they  would  learn  not  to  impute  to 
others  sentiments  they  do  not  hold ;  if  they  would  treat  each 
other's  opinions  with  perfect  candor  in  the  sight  of  God,  keeping 
their  hearts  free  from  the  spirit  of  party ;  they  would,  without  any 
laxness  of  doctrine,  disturb  the  piety  of  the  church  less,  do 
less  harm,  and  much  more  cood  in  this  ruined  world.  We  hope, 
in  the  progress  of  human  thought  and  sound  piety,  the  day  will 
come  when  sectarianism,  and  differences  in  the  church  of  Christ 
will  have  fewer  bigots  and  narrow  minds  to  vaunt  theii:  inglorious 
excellence.  We  close  this  article  by  expressing  a  deep-seated  dis- 
approbation of  Mr.  Cheeseman's  performance. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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ARTICLE  II. 

BLASPHEMY  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

Bj  &KT.  D.  B.  C«c,  New  York. 

Thb  remarkable  declaration  of  our  Saviour  respecting  this  sin, 
is  recorded,  with  little  variation,  by  the  three  evangelists,  Alatthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.— (Matt  12  :  31,  32  ;  Mark  3  :  28,  29 ;  Luke  12 : 
10.)  The  commonlj-received  interpretation  of  these  passages  is 
embarrassed  with  many  difficulties,  and  has  led  to  much  practical 
error  and  mischief.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  call  to  notice,  and 
to  defend,  another  interpretation,  which  has  had  some  respectable 
advocates,  but  which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  duly  considered  and 
appreciated. 

Most  modem  commentators  suppose,  that  blasphemy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  consists  in  ascribing  the  Saviour's  miracles,  which 
were  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Gho5t,  to  satanic  agency, 
and  that  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man,  consisted  in  reviling 
Him  for  those  acts  which  did  not  necessarily  imply  Divine  inter- 
position. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  we  maintain,  that  all  the  blasphemies 
uttered  gainst  the  Saviour  personally,  were  peculiarly  against  the 
*"  Son  01  Man,"  but  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
peculiar  to  the  times  subsequent  to  the  promised  advent  of  the 
Comforter,  and  to  those  persons  who  '*do  despite  to  the  spirit 
of  grace." 

It  is  assumed  by  those  who  advocate  the  former  view,  that 
Christ  de-signed  to  teach  the  Pharisees,  with  whom  He  was  con- 
versing, that  their  calumnies  and  revilings  constituted  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  assumption  is  based  upon 
the  connection  between  the  record  of  their  blasphemies  and  this 
declaration  of  our  Saviour.  In  Matthew  this  declaration  is  intro- 
duced by  the  formula,  "  Wherefore,"  (-^*<i  toCio).  Mark,  after 
recording  the  whole  transaction,  adds :— -"  Becaue  they  said  he 
hath  an  unclean  spirit."  The  connection,  in  both  cases,  clearly 
implies,  that  Christ  considered  the  language  of  the  Pharisees  Mas- 
phemous,  and  that  this  blasphemy  occasioned  the  remark  under 
consideration ;  but  how  this  proves  that  their  blasphemy  was 
against  tiie  "  Holy  Ghost,"  rather  than  against  the  "  Son  of  Man," 
it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

If  any  argument  is  to  be  built  upon  tliis  connection,  it  surelv 
weighs  against  the  interpretation  in  favor  of  which  it  is  urged. 
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Bloomfield  speaks  of  "  the  extreme  harshness  of  supposing  that 
what  was  said  in  immediate  connection  with  the  sin  of  the  Phari- 
sees, was  meant  not  to  be  understood  of  that,  but  of  another 
offence  which  bore  an  af&nity  to  it."  But  two  forms  of  blasphemy 
are  spoken  of,  in  comparison  with  each  other,  and  the  question  is, 
in  which  of  the  two  shall  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees  be  sought  ?  The 
connection  is  more  intimate,  and  the  transition  more  natural,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  former  member  of  the  comparison  refers  to  the 
sin  which  gave  occasion  for  making  the  comparison.  The  blas- 
phemy just  uttered,  occupies  the  Saviour's  thoughts.  He  has  just 
instituted  an  argument  to  exhibit  the  absurdity  it  involves ;  and 
now,  in  comparing  the  enormity  of  this  sin,  with  that  of  blas- 
phemy in  another  lorm,  He  would  naturally  introduce  first  in  the 
comparison  that  already  under  consideration.  The  harshness^ 
therefore,  belongs  solely  to  the  other  interpretation. 

While,  therefore,  the  connection  in  which  this  passage 
stands,  does  not  require  us  to  find  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  language  of  the  Pharisees,  but  rather  discoun- 
tenances this  interpretation ;  there  are  other  considerations  which 
show  that  this  view  is  entirely  inadmissible. 

1.  The  blasphemies  of  the  Pharisees  were  designed  to  brine  into 
contempt  the  personal  character  and  claims  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
For  this  purpose  they  attributed  His  miraculous  works  to  satanic 
i^ncy.  They  said  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
oi  the  devils.  How  could  thev  have  pointed  their  malice  more 
directly  against  the  Son  of  Man  ?  But  it  is  said,  that  although 
these  calumnies  were  aimed  at  Christ,  and  were  designed  to  ex- 
pose Him  to  public  scorn  ;  yet,  as  His  miracles  were  wrought  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sin  of  attributing  them  to  Beel- 
zebub was  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  this  we  reply, 
that  this  sin,  as  Christ  asserted  in  a  subsequent  verse,  was  brought 
forth  from  "  the  evil  treasure  of  iheir  hearts,"  and  must  therefore 
have  received  its  direction  from  the  malice  of  their  hearts  against 
the  Saviour.  Constructive  blasphemy  is  a  crime  with  which  Pa- 
pists and  polemics  are  wont  to  charge  their  opponents,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  such  charges  are  preferred  in  the  Word  of  God  ; 
and  if  thev  were,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  constructive  sin, 
should  be  distinguished  as  alone  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon.  If 
blasphemy  against  the  "  Son  of  Man"  was  a  possible  crime,  the 
Pharisees,  in  the  case  before  us,  must  have  committed  it. 

2.  The  Pharisees,  in  their  blasphemies,  not  only  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  at 
least,  ignorant  of  His  personality  and  offices.  Since  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  all  sin  is  against  Him.  But  Christ  speaks  of  blasphemy  as 
being  uttered  against  each  of  two  persons  of  the  Trinity,  in  a  sense 
in  which  it  is  not  uttered  against  the  others.    Such  blasphemy  im* 
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plies  a  koowledgpe  of  the  peculiar  relations  and  oflice  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  refers.  Blasphemy  against  the  "  San  of  Man*'  implied 
a  knowledge  of  His  personal  claims,  and  was  uttered  in  dispa- 
ragement of  them ;  and  blasphemy  against  the  "  Holy  Ghost," 
implies  the  same  knowledge  and  design  in  reference  to  His  pecu- 
liar work  in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  But  when  this  sin  was 
committed,  the  Holy  Ghost  had  not  yet  commenced  His  peculiar 
wcHrk.  The  nature  of  His  office  and  agency,  had  been  but  ob- 
scurely announced.  It  was  subsequent  to  this  time,  that  Christ 
predicted  His  mission,  and  defined  His  work,  (John  16:  7-11.) 
it  is  probable,  tberefcHre,  that  the  Pharisees  had  very  little  know- 
ledge of  the  promised  missicoi  of  the  Comforter^  and  that  they  had 
no  reference  to  Him. 

To  this  argument  Bloomfieki  refdies,  that  though  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet  given  to  men,  "  to  Christ  it  was  given  perpetually,  and 
without  measure.''  But  if  this  fact  rendei^ed  the  blasphemy 
of  the  Pharisees,  constructive  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  then,  since  this  princide  applies  equally  in  all  other  cases, 
blasphemy  against  the  Sim  of  Man  is  impossible,  and  the  distinc- 
tion which  out  Saviour  has  made  is  without  foundation. 

3.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees  which  could  give 
it  such  peculiar  enormity,  as  is  predicated  of  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  There  is  nothing  recorded  of  the  conduct  or  lan- 
guage of  the  Pharisees  that  indicates  a  greater  degree  of  malice 
than  was  manifested  on  other  occasions.  Archbbhop  Seeker  pro- 
nounces the  sin  of  the  Pharisees,  ^  the  greatest  wta  most  wilful 
obstinacy  in  wrong  that  can  be  imagined^  Dr.  Chalmers,  after 
showing  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  life-time  of  our  Saviour,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  emphaticallr 
the  sin  of  those  who  live  under  the  ministration  of  tlie  Sfurit ;  still 
admits,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  there  was  a  spiteful  ma- 
lignity,  a  sullen,  immovable  hardness,  which  might  raise  an 
eternal  barrier  against  that  faith,  and  that  repentance,  and  that 
obedience,  through  which  alone  forgiveness  is  extended  to  a  guilty 
worU."  Although  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  evinced  much 
"spiteful  malignity,"  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were  miti- 
gating circumstances  in  their  case,  which  do  not  exist  since  the 
advent  of  the  Comforter.    Of  this  sort  were  the  erroneous  views 

Eevailing  among  the  Jews  concerning  Christ,  which  made 
im  a  stumbling-block  to  them,  and  which  were  corrected  only  by 
His  death  and  resurrection.  But  when  many  of  the  prophecies 
and  traditions  which  they  misuncferstood,  wereexplidned  by  devel- 
opments subsequent  to  tne  events  in  question ;  when  the  evidence 
of  Christ's  messiahship  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  crowning 
miracle  of  His  resurrection  (Rom.  1 :  4),  by  the  promised  descent 
of  the  Spirit  (Acts  5 :  32),  and  by  the  wonderful  fruits  of  His  ad- 
vent, them  the  rejection  of  this  additional  evidence,  and  this  Divine 
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Agent  would  n<k  only  involve  peculiar  guiU,  but  would  be  in  a 
peculiar  sense  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  Christ's  subsequent  treatment  of  the  Pharisees,  is  evidence 
that  He  did  not  consider  them  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon.  He 
still  followed  them  with  wamings,  entreaties,  reproofs ;  still  labored 
to  convince  them  of  His  messianship, — ^promising  these  very  indi- 
viduals snoiher  proof  of  it,  (Matt  12:  40).  Even  after  they  had 
accomplished  all  that  their  malice  could  suggest,  and  hcul  nailed 
Him  to  the  cross,  He  offered  His  dying  prayer  for  their  forgive- 
ness. It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  some  of  them,  under  the 
strivings  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  were 
among  the  converts  to  Christ,  and  received  that  forgiveness  of  sin, 
which  is  denied  tp  blasphemers  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  our  Saviour  thus  to  pronounce 
beforehand  the  final  doom  of  individual  sinners.  Though  foresee- 
ing the  final  impenitence  and  perdition  of  many  whom  He  ad- 
dressed. He  did  not  see  fit  to  announce  it.  He  did  indeed  foretell 
the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  uttered  fearful  warnings,  implying  that 
those  to  whom  He  addressed  them  were  in  extreme  danger.  .He 
said,  "if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  but 
when,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  under  consideration,  did  He  single 
out  individuals,  and  pronounce,  unconditionally,  their  final  sen- 
tence ? 

6.  If  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees  was  blaisphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
then,  though  the  language  of  Christ  is  in  a  general  form,  and  in  the 
future  tense,  it  can  ha^e  no  bearing  upon  times  subsequent  to  His 
death,  because  none  can  commit  the  sin  who  were  not  personal 
spectators  of  His  miracles.  So  some  maintain.  Wesley  says, 
*'  there  is  no  more  danger  of  committing  the  unpardonable  sin, 
than  of  plucking  the  sun  out  of  heaven."  But,  that  they  c who 
have  not  only  all  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  which  the 
Jews  possessed,  but  the  proofs  which  have  been  constantly  accu* 
mulatin^  for  eighteen  hundred  years ;  and,  in  addition,  the  teach- 
ings and  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  be  incapable  of  attain- 
ing to  the  same  degree  of  guilt,  it  is  hard  to  believe.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  same  form  of  blasphemy  of  which  the  Pharisees  were 
guilty,  would  be  unpardonable  now,  then  it  follows  that  the  salva- 
tion of  modem  Jews  must  be  regarded  as  hopeless ;  for  they,  like 
their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Christ,  are  accustomed  to  aecount 
for  His  miracles  by  attributing  them  to  satanic  agency.  This  is  a 
consequence  of  the  view  we  are  opposing,  to  which  Christians  will 
be  slow  to  assent. 

These  are  some  of  the  obvious  objections  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  our  Saviour's  language,  respecting  the  blasphemy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  other  interpretation  alluded  to,  avoids  these 
difficulties.    According  to  this  view,  C^hrist  pronounces  die  ein  of 
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the  Pharisees  to  be  blasphemy  against  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  and 
intimates  that  it  may  be  forgiven ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  blasphe- 
my of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  points  forward  to  the  approaching  ad- 
vent of  this  Divine  Agent,  and  forewarns  His  hearers  that  whoever 
shall  blaspheme  this  heavenly  Comforter,  as  they  have  blasphemed 
Him,  shall  never  be  forgiven. 

In  favor  of  this  interpretation  it  may  be  said, 

1.  It  gives  to  the  language  employed  by  Christ  its  ordinary 
import.  According  to  the  other  view,  the  term  *'  Son  of  Man, 
refers  merely  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  term  Holy 
Ghost  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  "  Spirit  of  God,"  in  verse  28, 
and  refers  to  that  Divine  power  by  which  His  miracles  were 
wrought*  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  phrase,  "  Son  of  Man,"  is 
employed  to  denote  His  humanity,  in  distinction  from  His  divinity. 
It  is  used  in  reference  to  His  whole  complex  being,  while  the 
term,  "  Hcij  Ghost,"  is  usually  applied  to  the  third  person  of  the 
Godhead,  in  His  relation  as  Comforter  and  Sanctifier.  Whitby 
asserts,  that  **  there  is  a  plain  di&rence  between  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Spirit  in  miracles,  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  Comforter  and  Sanctifier."  In  the  former  sense  he  was  already 
given  to  Christ,  (v.  28)  and  to  His  disciples  ;  in  the  latter  sense.  He 
was  not  yet  come,  (John  7 :  89).  Our  Saviour,  therefore,  in  distin- 
guishing between  sins  committed  against  Himself  in  His  media- 
torial office,  and  those  committed  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  must 
have  referred  to  the  treatment  of  that  Divine  Agent,  after  His 
personal  mission  should  commence, 

3.  This  interpretation  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  distinction  which 
Christ  makes  between  the  two  forms  of  sin.  According  to  the 
common  view  of  the  passage,  the  peculiar  guilt  of  the  Jraarisees 
consisted  in  the  fact,  that  their  blasphemous  language  had  reference 
to  His  miraculous  works.  Their  contempt  for  His  humble  birth, 
and  obscure  connections ;  their  ridicule  of  His  teachings ;  the 
bitter  scorn  and  insults  with  which  they  followed  Him  Uirough 
life ;  the  fiendish  malice  and  cruelty  with  which  they  conducted 
His  DHX^k  trial ;  and  the  brutal  indignities  with  which  they  aggra- 
vated His  dying  agonies,  were  aS  so  unUke  in  spirit,  and  so 
inferior  in  turpitude,  to  this  one  act  of  attributing  EUs  miracles  to 
Satan,  as  to  justify  the  broad  distinction  announced  by  our 
Saviour.  Now,  whierein  the  incomparable  enormity  of  this  act 
consisted,  we  cannot  discover,  but  that  this  and  all  other  acts  of 
contempt  and  scorn  for  our  Saviour  personally,  should  be  regarded 
as  fiir  less  heinous  than  such  a  spirit  manifested  under  the  clearer 
light  of  the  Spirit's  teaching,  and  against  the  more  powerful 
restraints  of  the  Spirit's  striving,  we  can  easily  believe.  And  as 
the  latter  would  fiiistrate  the  final  effort  for  the  sinner's  salvation, 
there  is  a  manifest  ground  for  the  assertion,  ''it  shall  not  be 
forgiven  him«'' 
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3.  Our  interpretation  is  sustained  by  the  anal(^  of  Scripture 
teaching.  Not  only  did  Christ  labor  and  pray  for  the  salvation  of 
all  His  enemies,  even  after  He  uttered  this  declaration,  but  He 
6romised  to  send  the  Comforter  to  strive  with  all.  H6  commanded 
His  disciples  to  preach  to  all,  commencing  on  the  very  spot  where 
He  had  been  blasphemed  and  murdered.  This  they  did,  and  with 
glorious  success.  It  was  not  until  the  Jews  had  rejected  the 
Saviour,  under  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  "contradicting  and 
blaspheming"  (Acts  18 :  45),  that  their  case  is  spoken  of  as  des- 
perate. Then  Paul  warns  them :  "  Beware  lest  that  come  upon 
you  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophets ;  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and 
wonder,  and  perish."  Then,  "Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold 
and  said,  It  was  necessary  that  the  Word  of  God  should  first  have 
been  spoken  to  you,  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge 
yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles." 
(Acts  13:  46,46.) 

It  is  evident  from  numerous  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  peculiar  guilt  attaches  to  the  sin  of  resisting  the 
gracious  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  Paul  compares  the 
guilt  of  despising  Moses'  law  with  that  of  treading  under  foot  the 
Son  of  Gk)d,  he  mentions,  as  that  which  gives  to  the  latter  its 
peculiar  turpitude,  the  fact  that  it  is  "doing  despite  to  the  Spirit 
of  grace."  The  same  thing  is  implied  in  His  repeated  warnings 
agamst  the  sin  of  grieving  the  Holy  Ghost. 

II.  The  declaration  of  our  Saviour  concerning  this  sin  deserves 
a  brief  consideration,  "It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him." 

The  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  usually  termed  the  unpar- 
donable sin ;  and  the  prevailing  idea  respecting  it  undoubtedly  is, 
that  pardon  for  it  cannot  be  obtained,  even  though  it  be  sought  in 
penitence  and  faith.  But  the  term  "  unpardonable"  is  not  emj^oyed 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  sense  above  referred  to,  is  not 
properly  applied  to  this  or  any  other  sin.  Great  as  the  guilt  of 
this  sin  undoubtedly  is,  it  does  not  transcend  Grod's  infinite  mercy. 
"  Thy  mercy  is  great  above  the  heavens."  Nor  is  it  beyond  the 
cleansing  power  of  Christ's  blood.  "  He  is  able  to  savfe  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  Him."  Nor  does  it  destroy 
the  power  of  repentance  and  faith,  in  him  who  commits  it,  for 
"  Grod  now  commands  all  men  everywhere  to  repent."  And  were 
it  penitently  confessed  and  forsaken,  Grod  would  not  fail  to  blot  it 
from  His  book  (Acts  2:  38).  In  the  want  of  such  repentance, 
we  must  find  the  only  reason  why  it  hath  no  forgiveness.  It 
indicates  a  height  of  rebellion  from  which  the  sinner  is  never 
brought  down  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  wilfulness,  malignity, 
and  obduracy  which  it  involves  place  him  beyond  the  power  of 
all  convertinff  influences,  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of 
pardon.  He  has  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  Grod ;  he  has  done 
despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace ;  and  the  heavenly  dove  has  takea 
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His  final  flight  How  can  there  be  forgiveness  in  such  a  case  ? 
*'  There  remaineth  no  QK>re  sacrifice  for  sins."  God  has  no  other 
Son  to  make  another  and  greater  atonement  There  is  no  other 
Spirit  to  strive  more  powerfully  in  the  heart.  It  has  withstood 
all  the  means  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  provided,  and  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done.  Hope  turns  back  her  weary  pinion, 
and  despair  settles  upon  the  soul«  It  hath  no  repentance,  and 
therefore  no  forgiveness. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  same  sense,  not  only 
Uasphemy,  but  every  other  sort  of  sin  which  procures  the  final 
withdrawaJ  of  the  Spirit,  is  alike  unpardonable ;  whereas  Christ 
asserts  that  "  all  manner  of  sin,"  except  this,  shall  be  forgiven.  It 
is  true  that  Christ  afiirms,  (iVIatt  12:  31),  that  "all  manner  of  sin 
and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  but  the  blasphemy  of 
the  Holy  GUiost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men."  The  following 
verse  b  explanatory  of  this:  "Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word 
i^ainst  the  Son  of  Man,"  &c.,  showing  that  by  the  foregoing 
phrase,  **  all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy,"  He  meant  such  as  was 
coDtunitted  peculiarly  against  the  Son  of  Man.  His  design,  there- 
fore, was  not  to  make  a  distinction  between  blasphemy  and  other 
forms  of  sin ;  but  between  "  all  manner  of  sin"  committed  against 
Himself  personally,  and  that  committed  under  the  approaching 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  Blasphemy  alone  is  specified,  because 
this  was  the  sin  of  which  His  hearers  had  just  been  guilty,  and 
which  gave  occasion  for  these  remarks,  but  that  this  is  unpardon- 
able, in  any  sense  that  applies  to  no  other  sin,  is  neither  expressed 
nor  implied.  To  any  other  aggravated  form  of  sin,  or  obstinate 
persistence  in  it,  which  resistsldl  the  measures  of  Grod's  convert- 
mg  grace,  and  procures  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Spirit's  influ- 
ence, the  same  language  is  equally  applicable.  It  is  not  of  blas- 
phemers that  the  apostle  says, "  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  again 
to  repentance,"  nor  is  it  to  bla8]:^mers  that  he  sa^s,  "  there  re- 
maineth no  more  sacrifice  for  sins  but  a  certain  fearml  looking  for 
of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation ;"  yet  these  are  manifestly  cases 
in  which  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

But  does  not  John  allude  to  one  sin,  as  being  alone  *'unto 
death  ?"  (I  John  5 :  16).  Admitting  what  is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  the  phrase  '*  unto  death,"  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  '*  it  shall 
not  be  foigiven  him,"  it  does  not  follow  that  John  refers  to  one 
particular ybrm  of  sin,  and  that  form  blasphemy.  The  languid  is 
equally  descriptive  of  a  peculiar  degree  of  obduracy,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  says,  "  a  state  and  grandeur  of  impiety  that  is  desperate," 
"  such  a  pitch  of  hardened  opposition  as  constitutes  the  sin  unto 
death, — a  sin  for  which  no  intercession  will  avail,  no  prayer  of 
weeping  relatives  be  lifted  with  efiicacy  to  heaven."* 

We  condude  our  remarks  by  quoting  Whitby's  paraphrase  upon 
^  Chahnen  on  the  nature  of  the  sin  noto  death. 
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Christ's  words,  as  embodying  substantially,  the  views  of  this  sub- 
ject which  we  have  advocated.  "You  have  represented  me  as  a 
wine-bibber,  and  as  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  as  one 
who  casts  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  ;  and  you  will  still  go  on,  after 
all  the  miracles  which  I  have  done  among  you,  to  represent  me  as 
a  false  prophet  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  but,  notwithstanding, 
all  these  grievous  sins  shall  be  forgiven  you,  if  that  last  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  I  shall,  after  my  ascension,  send  among 
you,  shall  prevail  with  you  to  believe  in  me.  But  if,  when  I  have 
sent  the  Holy  Ghost  to  testify  the  truth  of  my  mission,  and  of  my 
resurrection,  you  shall  continue  in  your  unbelief,  and  shall  blaspheme 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  represent  him  also  as  an  evil  spirit,  your  sin 
shall  never  be  forgiven,  nor  shall  there  anything  be  farther  done  to 
call  you  to  repentance." 


ARTICLE  ni, 

STRICTURES  ON  WILSON  ON  THE  MODE  OF 

BAPTISM. 

By  Riv.  EowABB  Bbiomir,  D.D.,  BofUM. 

The  title  page  of  this  work*  informs  us  that  in  addition  to  a 
discussion  of  Infant  Baptism,  the  Mode  of  Baptism  is  dso  to  be 
considered.  This,  however,  is  in  fact  the  main  part  of  the  work ; 
384  pages  out  534  being  devoted  to  it  We  propose  in  our  re- 
marks to  consider  only  the  discussion  of  the  Mode  of  Baptism. 

We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  to 
produce  by  the  present  deeply  interesting  discussions  a  final  deci- 
sion of  this  important  question.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Carson, 
Prof  Stuart,  Frof  Goodwin,  Dr.  Halley  and  others,  have  accumu- 
lated a  vast  mass  of  evidence  fixnn  the  Greek  classics,  and  much 
evidence  from  the  Fathers  has  of  late  been  added.  The  usages  of 
the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apocrypha,  have 
been  long  before  the  church.  All  needed  evidence  seems  thus  to 
have  been  produced.  For  this  reason  it  would  seem  Prof  Wikon 
has  not  so  much  labored  to  add  new  testimony  to  this  mass  of  evi- 
dence, as  to  classify  it,  and  subject  parts  of  it  to  a  critical  scrutiny. 
He  has  in  fact  selected  and  commented  on  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  testimony  that  others  had  already  adduced. 

*  Infant  Baptism,  a  Scriptural  Service,  and  Dipping  unnecessary  to  its  Right 
Administration.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Wiison,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  for 
the  General  Assembly,  Royai  College,  Belfast    London  and  Belfast,  1S48. 
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He  appears  as  a  decided  opponent  of  Dr.  Carson,  and  he  avows 
his  purpose  not  only  to  refute  his  main  position  that  dipping  or 
immersion  is  essential  to  Baptism,  but  also  to  expose  so  many  of 
his  gross  errors  in  criticism  and  translation,  as  may  be  necessary  in 
in  order  to  rebuke  his  dogmatism,  and  to  reduce  the  undue  authority 
of  his  mere  name  over  the  minds  of  his  admiring  and  spell-bound 
dbciples.  Thoroughly  has  he  performed  this  work.  He  has  also 
manmlly  rebuked  what  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  abuse  of 
Dr.  Carson  towards  his  antagonists.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  bears  a  decided  testimony  to  his  own  conviction  of  the  general 
excellence  of  hi^  Christian  character,  and  to  his  unquestionable 
abilities  as  a  critic.  The  spirit  of  Prof.  Wilson  himself  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  style  of  thought  manly  and  dignified.  We  have  read 
his  work  with  pleasure  and  profit,  although  compelled  to  dissent 
from  some  of  his  conclusbns.  Although,  as  we  have  stated,  Prof. 
Wilson  employs  himself  for  the  most  part  in  criticising  the  evidence 
adduced  by  others,  yet  he  has  on  some  points  added  important 
evidence  from  his  own  researches,  especially  in  his  reply 
to  Dr.  Carson's  dissertation  on  Xoim,  Dr.  Carson  had  argued  that 
since  Baptism  was  called  lov%q6v^  a  bathing,  it  was  in  fact  an 
immersion,  sinoe  the  common  mode  of  bathing  was  by  immersion. 
Prof.  Wilson  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  evidence  on  this 
point,  and  clearly  proved  that  the  common  mode  of  bathing,  in 
Greece  and  Egjrpt,  was  not  by  immersion,  but  that  the  bathers 
stood  naked  by  a  lowf^q  and  washed  themselves,  and  had  water 
poured  or  dashed  on  them  by  a  naqax^rig.  He  also  points  out  the 
manner  in  which  this  practice  must  have  influenced  the  sense  of 
io*«  in  the  Septuagint,  and  the  New  Testament,  in  such  a  way 
that  all  logical  arguments  from  ^<ff»  and  lovzf^p  in  flavor  of  dipping 
or  immersion,  are  clearly  at  an  end. 

Some  of  his  discussions  of  passages  which  have  been  much 
canvassed  in  this  controversy,  are  very  able.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  celebrated  passage  in  Dan.  4 :  30,  in  which  it_  is  said 

of  Nebuchadnezzar  »i  oti(m  dvrov  i^^fftfi  d^rA  t^c  dgSaov  TOW  opgaPoO 

"  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven."  With  great  learning 
and  philological  acumen  he  exposes  the  errors  of  Dr.  Gale  and  Dn 
Carson,  and  completely  dissipates  into  airy  nothing.  Dr.  Carson's 
thecHry  that  here  "  one  mode  of  wetting  is  figured  as  another  mode 
of  wetting  by  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination." 

As  opposed  to  Dr.  Carson's  demand  for  exclusive  dipping,  we 
consider  his  argument  decisive.  By  this  we  mean,  that  he  suc- 
ceeds in  showing  "that  sufficient  grounds  have  been  laid  for  refu^ 
sing  to  be  fettered  by  the  modal  excluiiveness  of  our  Baptist 
friends."  He  proves  that  dipping  and  immersion  are  not  essential 
to  baptism,  because  decisive  mstances  can  be  produced  of  the  use 
of  ^wnc^m  where  there  is  and  can  be  no  immersion. 

But  in  atteoipliiig  to  fix  upon  the  real  import  of  ^amifyi  in  the 
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ordinance,  he  is  not  successful.  He  has  rejected  the  sense,  to  pu- 
rify, and  vainly  tried  to  fix  upon  a  universal  sense  that  denotes 
neither  to  dip,  nor  to  immerse,  nor  to  pour,  nor  to  sprinkle,  but 
some  external  state  more  generic  than  any  of  these. 

We  should,  however,  do  him  injustice  did  we  not  add,  that  he 
has,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it,  effectually  refuted  his  own 
false  theory.and  sustained  ours.  This,  in  its  place,  we  shall  show. 
But  this,  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  he  repudiates  the  sense  to  purify. 
In  one  point  of  view  we  rejoice  that  the  Prof  has  taken  this  ground. 
A  universal  and  instantaneous  reception  of  the  sense,  to  purify, 
without  dissent  or  opposition  by  the  anti-Baptists,  might  create  an 
apprehension  that  party  bias  had  produced  too  ready  an  acquies- 
cence in  arguments  that  appeared  favorable  to  sectarian  interests, 
and  not  allowed  them  to  be  subjected  to  a  thoroi^h  scrutiny. 
The  dissent  of  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Baptists  from  our 
views,  will  give  cheering  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent thought  exists,  and  remove  all  such  apprehensions.  In- 
deed, so  far  are  we  from  deprecating  such  opposition,  that  we 
earnestly  request  that  any  one  who  can,  Baptist,  or  anti-Baptist, 
will  thoroughly  expose  the  insuffiency  of  our  arguments.  The 
more  thoroughly  this  is  done,  if  it  can  be  done,  the  better.  One 
thing  only  do  w^e  deprecate — an  effort  to  destroy  the  lawful  power 
of  argument  by  invidious  personal  attacks,  and  oy  the  authority  of 
names.  The  only  tendency  of  such  a  course,  is  to  produce  a  con- 
tempt of  truth  without  enquiry.  To  effect  this  purpose  it  has 
been  said,  that  no  reallv  respectable  scholars  believe  our  views,  and 
other  arguments  equally  higliminded  and  logical  have  been  em- 
ploved. 

indeed,  a  review  of  the  leading  Baptist  arguments  against  the 
doctrine  in  question  which  this  country  nas  thus  far  produced,  is  truly 
edifying.  One  learned  scholar  seemed  to  regard  the  fact  that  the 
writer  of  the  articles  in  the  Biblical  Repository  resided  in  the  West, 
as  having  great  weight  to  evince  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine 
advanced  by  him.  Another  found  a  powerful  argument  in  the 
fact  that  Prof.  Stuart,  a  much  older  man  than  the  author,  had,  in 
his  article  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  previously  advanced  an 
opposite  doctrine.  We  are  now  told*  that  it  will  iJe  a  great  waste 
of  precious  time  for  the  Baptists  to  answer  our  ailments  till  we 
have  convinced  such  men  as  Prpfe.  Stuart  and  Schmuker  that  we 
are  correct  in  our  views.  It  wouW  have  been  a  happy  thing  if 
Dr.  Carson,  confessedly  the  most  able  Baptist  writer  of  the  age, 
had  discovered  this  compendious  mode  of  reasoning  in  season  to 
save  so  great  a  waste  of  his  own  time  as  has  been  made  in  his 
fruitless  efforts  to  reply  to  our  facts  and  arguments.  We  will, 
aJso,  add,  that  the  actual  opinions  of  Prof.  Stuart  and  Prot 
Schmuker  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  what  the  facts  and 
^  By  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Watdunaxi  and  Beflector,  Boi^n. 
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arguments  are.  Again,  we  will  say  that  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  Prof.  Stuart,  in  other  ca<tes,  sustain  our  positions,  so  that  he 
cannot  condemn  us  without  condemning  himself,  as  will  manifestly 
appear  in  the  course  of  our  remarks. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  argument  against  the  sense  purification 
from  names,  agss,  and  places,  has  been,  in  this  country,  the  only 
reliance  of  the  Baptists.  We,  therefore,  regret  it  the  more  that  Prof. 
Wilson  has  done  nothing  better  for  them  than  to  add  another 
name  to  their  list,  for  he  has  not  attempted  to  furnish  an  answer 
to  a  solitary  ailment  advanced  by  us. 

In  this  state  of  the  case  we  cannot  better  express  our  views  than 
by  quoting  the  following  manly  remarks  of  his  own,  which  we 
heartily  endorse,  as  of  the  highest  importance.  "  The  investigation 
and  defence  of  truth  universally  appear  to  us  to  demand  that  mere 
names  and  authorities  be  placed  upon  their  proper  level.  *  *  *  *  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  trifle  with  the  rights  and  immunities  of  a  well 
earned  reputation,  or  in  any  department,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or 
literarv,  to  refuse  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due ;  but  when  loftv 
character  in  the  walks  of  authorship,  instead  of  merely  com- 
mending certain  views  to  respectful  consideration,  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  further  discussion  superfluous  or 
hopeless,  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  where  a  name,  however  great  and  good,  is  pqt 
forward  to  lay  an  arresting  hand  on  the  spirit  of  free  enquiry,  it 
becomes  a  solemn  duty  to  employ  all  legitimate  means  for  breaking 
the  spell  of  mere  authority  and  subordinating  the  influence  of 
names  to  the  supremacy  of  truth,''  pp.  66,  67.  "  Now  we  hold  it 
incumbent  on  every  friend  of  truth  to  resist  this  summary  mode 
of  determining  controversies,  on  all  subjects  which  fall  under 
discussion,  and  this  course  we  maintain  to  be  especially  indis- 
pensable in  the  present  crisis  of  the  Baptist  controversy.  Again 
and  again  are  we  tauntingly  informed  by  our  opponents  that  the 
giants  of  literature  have  settled  the  dispute  in  their  favor,  and  the 
^osts  of  these  giants  are  called  up,  as  if  to  put  us  in  bodilv 

In  accordance  with  these  views  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  'prove 
by  a  searching  exposure  of  his  errors,  that  Dr.  Gale  "  may  be 
safely  matched  on  the  score  of  false  criticisms  and  humiliating 
errors  in  translation,  against  any  learned  advocate  of  infant  bap- 
tism, living  or  dead."  He  pursues  the  same  course  towards  uvl 
Carson. 

He  thus  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  point,  "  We  are  not, 
then,  to  be  overawed  by  names,  however  distinguished,  nor  to 
permit  authorities,  however  numerous  or  weighty,  to  interpose 
oetween  us  and  the  thorough  and  fearless  investigation  of  the 
subject.  Conducted  in  this  spirit,  the  discussion  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  our  regards,  and  is  calculated  to  realize  important 
results.    We  may  safelv  take  little  interest  in  the  mere  contest  of 
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party — the  battle  of  man  against  man— Pcedo-baptist  against  Anti- 
Poedo-baptist ;  but  in  the  noWe  strife  of  solid  facts  and  sound 
reasonings,  it  should  be  our  ambition  to  come  off  victorious," 
pp.  68,  69. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  learned  Professor  has,  not  very  con- 
sistently, arrayed  the  mere  authority  of  his  own  name  against  our 
doctrine,  refraining  entirely  from  "  the  noble  strife  of  solid  facts 
and  sound  reasonings,"  "  we  hold  it  incumbent  on  every  friend 
of  truth  to  resist  this  summary  mode  of  determining  controversies 
— and  this  course,  we  maintain,  to  be  especially  indispensable  in 
thepresent  crisis  of  the  Baptist  controversy." 

The  learned  Professor,  then,  will,  we  are  sure,  take  no  offence 
if,  in  defending  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  truth,  we  undertake, 
in  imitation  of  his  own  example,  to  place  the  authority  of  his  name 
also  "  upon  its  proper  level." 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  prpduce  from  his  own 
work,  internal  evidence  that  he  had  not  thoroughly  studied  either 
the  doctrine  against  which  he  has  arrayed  himself,  or  that  which 
he  professes  to  defend ;  that  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in 
his  assertions  against  our  doctrine ;  that  he  is  bound  to  reject  his 
own  principles  and  proceedings,  or  else  to  confess  that  the  doc- 
trine is  rational,  and  has  been  fully  proved;  that  the  position 
which  he  has  assumed  in  place  of  our  doctrine,  is  inconsistent  with 
facts  admitted  or  proved  by  himself;  and  that  it  involves  the  cause 
he  has  undertaken  to  defend  in  inextricable  difficulties. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  we  intend  to  call  in  question  the  real 
and  distinguished  abilities  of  the  Professor.  He  avows,  and  no 
doubt  witn  the  utmost  sincerity,  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
learning  and  acumen  of  Dr.  Carson ;  yet,  in  speaking  of  one  of 
his  expositions,  he  says,  "  it  bristles  with  inconsistencies  which  we 
defy  mortal  ingenuity  to  reconcile ;"  again,  he  pronounces  his 
main  position  false  and  prove?  it  so,  and  with  great  assiduity  he 
has  labored  to  expose  his  other  numerous  and  great  errors  in  fact 
and  argument  In  like  manner,  while  we  admit  the  distinguished 
learning  and  abilities  of  Prof.  Wilson,  inasmuch  as  he  has  chosen 
to  throw  the  authority  of  his  name  against  what  we  deem  one  of 
the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  age,  an  imperious  sense  of 
duty  calls  on  us,  in  like  manner,  to  expose  his  inconsistencies, 
unsound  reasonings,  and  errors. 

The  main  and  controlling  considerations  by  which  the  learned 
Professor  was  induced  to  reject  the  doctrine  that  (Jcww/jw  means  to 
purify,  were  two.  1.  That  he  had  not  seen  any  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  that  sense,  and  2d  that  to  adopt  it  would  involve  an 

absurdity. 

The  last  of  these  reasons  is  obviously  the  most  weighty;  and 
deserves  our  first  consideration ;  for  if  it  be  well  foonded,  it  is  of 
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no  use  to  make  any  eSbrt  either  to  adduce  or  to  canvass  proof, 
for  that  which  inyoives  an  absurdity  cannot  be  proved. 

What,  then,  is  the  basis  of  the  absurdity  alleged  to  forbid  us  to 
assign  to  j?<wrTl5o>  the  sense  to  purify  ?  We  wiU  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent it  in  the  clearest  possible  light.  It  is  this,  although  purification 
may  be  the  result,  in  some  cases,  of  the  process  denoted  by 
/?«cW5i*,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  possible  result.  To  use  his  own 
words,  "A  contrary  result,  far  from  being  impracticable,  we  find 
occasionally  exemplified,  as  in  Aquila's  translation  of  Job,  10:  31. 
^Ew  6unfdo^  fiaTntiBtg  fu^  "  Thou  baptizest  me  in  corruption."  One 
such  instance,  even  apart  from  the  obvious  nature  of  the  case, 
proves  that  the  result  will  be  either  defilement  or  purification, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  baptizing  element,"  p.  184. 
These,  then,  are  the  premises  of  the  Professor.  Are  they  correct, 
and  truly  and  accurately  stated  ?  We  reply,  they  are.  We  fully 
and  amply  concede  their  truth.  We  long  ago  said,  "  To  pour, 
sprinkle,  immerse,  or  dip,  convey  in  themselves  no  idea  at  all  of 
cleansing.  The  efiect  of  the  action  depends  mainly  on  the  fluid, 
not  OQ  the  action,  and  may  be  either  to  purify  or  to  pollute.  So 
Job  says, '  If  I  wash  myself  with  snow-water,  and  make  my  hands 
never  so  clean,  yet  shalt  thou  plunge  me  (Greek  ^&7rm,  Heb.  ^tyo) 

in  the  ditch,  and  my  own  clothes  shall  abhor  me.'  Here  the 
effect  of  plunging  is  pollution,  because  it  is  not  into  clean  water 
bat  into  filthy."  §  6,  p.  20.* 

A  very  exact  and  happy  agreement,  then, .  exists  between  us 
and  Prof.  Wilson,  so  far  as  his  premises  are  concerned. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  his  conclusion.  "  Consequently, 
if  we  would  avmd  the  absurdity  of  attaching  opposite  meanings  to 
the  same  term,  we  must  employ  the  verb  to  denote  simply  the 
frocesSf  without  including  the  j'esuU,  which  is  necessarily  implied 
m  purification,"  p.  185.  Let  us,  then,  closely  scrutinize  this 
passage ;  What  is  the  usage  supposed  to  involve  an  absurdity, 
which  the  learned  professor  condemns  ?  It  is  this,  using  a  verb 
which  indicates  a  process,  to  denote  that  process  including  one 
result,  if  an  opposite  result  is  possible.  To  avoid  the  absurdity 
involved  in  this,  we  must  employ  the  verb  to  denote  simply  the 
process  without  including  the  resuU, 

To  this  we  make  three  replies : 

1.  None  of  the  defenders  of  the  sense  purification  advocate  the 
usage  here  condemned.  They  do  not  use  potTnliu  to  denote  the 
process  of  immersion,  including  the  result,  purification.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  their  doctrine  that  fiamli^a  is 
sometimes  used,  not  to  denote  any  process  e.  g.  to  immerse,  or  to 
envelop,  but,  that  it  denotes  to  purify,  without  any  reference  to 

*  We  refer  to  th«  pages  of  a  recently  published  volume,  containing  our  arti- 
cles in  the  Repository,  and  a  final  replv  to  Dr.  Carson,  entitled,  .Baptism  with 
Befa«nce  to  its  Import  and  Modes.    Joha  Wiley,  New  York,  1848. 
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the  mode  of  purification.  This  is  the  statement  first  made  by  us 
as  the  great  point  to  be  proved,  "  that  as  thorough  purification  or 
cleansing  is  often  the  result  of  submersion  in  water,  so  the  word 
(faniii^w  has  come  to  signify  to  purify  or  cleanse  thoroughly,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  don^"  §  3,  p.  11. 

2.  Although  it  is  not  essential  to  our  defence,  yet  still,  for  the 
sake  of  the  truth,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  the  usage  condemned 
would  not,  if  it  were  employed,  involve  the  absurdity  alleged. 
For  e^xample ;  suppose  that  any  one  should  assign  to  ^amiiot  the 
sense  to  cleanse  by  immersion,  it  would  not  involve  the  necessity 
of  attaching  Xq  the  same  term  the  opposite  meaning  of  polluting 
by  immersion.  For  those  who  use  a  language  may  see  fit  to 
include  the  process  and  one  result  in  the  import  of  the  word,  and  to 
exclude  all  other  possible  results  of  the  prdcess,  and  if  they  do  in 
fact  so  use  a  word,  then  that  is  its  sense,  and  no  absiurdityis 
involved. 

The  learned  Professor,  on  another  occasion,  seems  to  have  quite 
forgotten  that  any  absurdity  was  involved  in  such  a  use  of  the 
word  D?3.    On  pp.  27,  28,  he  tells  us  that  this  verb  primarily 

denoted  to  tre^d  or  to  trample.  This,  surely,  is  a  process ;  he 
then  proceeds  to  state  that  this  verb  is  "  a  term  commonly  applied 
to  the  washing  of  garments  by  treading  upon  them."  Now  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  pollution  may  be  the  result  of  treading  upon 
garments  in  filthy  water,  or  in  corrupt  matter,  as  well  as  washing, 
when  they  are  trodden  in  pure  water.  And  yet,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Professor,  common  usage  did  employ  the  word  to 
denote  the  process  of  treading,  including  the  result  washing,  and  that 
excluding  the  opposite  result,  pollution.  We  trust  Prof.  W.  will 
feel  the  force  of  this,  at  least,  as  an  "  argumentum  ad  hominem." 
But  although  the  fact  alleged  by  him  in  the  case  of  &^  is  one 

that  might  easily  have  occurred,  involving  as  it  does  no  absurdity 
of  principle,  yet  we  are  obliged  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  itself.     The  verb  oaD  in  our  judgment  did  pass  from 

the  meaning,  to  tread,  to  the  sense,  to  wash,  irrespective  of  mode, 
just  as  fidmot  passed,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  Professor,  from 
the  sense,  to  dip,  to  the  sense,  to  dye,  irrespective  of  mode. 
Certainly  this  is  true  of  its  figurative  use  in  Ps.  51 :  2,  7,  and  Jer. 
4 :  14,  where  this  verb  is  used.  David  when  he  uses  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  to  pray  to  God  to  wash  him  by  treading,  nor  does 
God,  when  he  uses  it,  intend  to  command  the  Jews  to  wash  their 
hearts  by  treading.  This  view  is  also  sustained  by  Gesenius. 
But,  however  this  may  be  decided,  the  authority  of  the  Professor,  at 
least,  is  in  favor  of  so  using  the  verb  as  to  include  both  the  process 
of  treading  and  the  result,  i.  e.,  washing,  and  that,  although  the 
opposite  result  of  defiling  might  be  eflTected  by  the  same  process, 
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in  a  filthy  element.  It  is  not,  therefore,  consistent  for  him  to 
condemn  sach  a  i^age  as  of  necessity  involving  an  absurdity. 

3.  But  our  main  defence  is  this,  that  in  assigning  to  ^tnnlit^  the 
s^se,  to  purify,  irrespective  of  mode,  we  proceed  on  principles 
fUiy  sanctioned  by  the  authority,  and  by  the  practice  of  the 
learned  Professor  himself,  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Carson  and  all  the 
leading  scholars  of  the  age.  They  admit  that  ^6anfa  denotes  a 
process,  i.  e.,  to  dip.  Of  this  process  one  of  the  efiects  is  to  color 
or  to  dye.  On  this  ground  they  hold  that  the  verb  has,  in  fact, 
passed  to  the  sense  to  color  or  to  dye, 'irrespective  of  mode.  And 
yet,  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases  immersion  in  pure  water 
will  discharge  colors.  The  process  of  bleaching  is,  also,  extensiv^ 
effected  by  immersion.  This  result  is  directly  opposite  to  dyeing. 
Moreover,  as  the  fluid  varies,  the  effects  of  immersion  will  con- 
stantly vary.  Dr.  Carson  furnishes  instances  of  dipping  into 
honey,  wax,  fire,  ointment,  wine,  vinegar,  blood,  oil,  &c.  In  aft 
these  cases  the  results  are  unlike,  yet  the  Professor  sees  no 
absurdity  in  believing  that  the  Greeks  selected  the  effect,  to  color 
or  dye,  and  established  it  as  a  sense  of  the  word  fidanm,  without 
reference  to  mode. 

We  are,  then,  fully  authorized  by  his  principles  and  practice  to 
believe  that,  in  like  manner,  the  sense,  to  purify,  irrespective  of 
mode,  could,  without  the  slightest  absurdity,  become  a  sense  of 
^amiim,  even  if  in  certain^circumstances  the  result  of  the  process 
denoted  by  that  verb  may  be  pollution,  or  may  vary  as  the  fluid 
varies,  as  in  the  case  of  ^dnm. 

The  cases  in  {Hinciple  are  so  exactly  alike,  that  the  Professor 
must,  of  necessity,  renounce  and  condemn  his  own  labored  effort 
to  prove  that  pdnm  means,  to  dye,  as  involving  an  absurdity,  or 
ebe  concede  that  there  is  no  necessary  absurdity  in  assigning  to 
i^«nnl{«  the  sense,  to  purify.  The  true  state  of  the  case  was  long 
ago  thus  set  forth  by  us,  even  at  the  very  opening  of  this  discus- 
sion. 

After  illustrations  of  the  transitions  of  ^^nrw^  tinge,  and  other 
words  to  secondary  senses,  we  proceeded  to  say :  **  Now,  with 
such  facts  before  us,  to  increase  the  number  of  which  indefiniteily 
were  perfectly  easy,  who  can  say  that  there  is  the  slightest  impro- 
bability in  the  idea  that  the  word  ^i^ttTit^C*"  should  pass  from  the 
sense,  immerse,  to  the  sense,  to  purify,  without  respect  to  mode  ? 
Can  ^<brTo»,  tinge,  and  wash,  pass  through  similar  transitions,  and 
cannot  /?flCTT/J«? 

But  what  secondary  sense  shall  be  adopted  cannot  be  told  a 
priori,  but  must  be  decided  by  the  habits,  manners,  customs,  and 
general  ideas  of  a  people,  and  sometimes  by  peculiar  usages  for 
which  no  reason  can  be  given,"  §  4,  p.  18. 

The  only  question  ia,the  case,  is  this  simple  question  of  fact,  is 
there  proof  that  the  transition  alledged  was  made  ?    We  are  thus 
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brought  to  the  second  allegation  of  the  learned  Professor, — "  That 
the  case  on  behalf  of  purification,  we  think,  might  be  equitably 
disposed  of  by  the  Scottish  verdict  of  "  not  proven,"— thus  leav- 
ing the  way  perfectly  open  for  the  reception  of  anv  new  evidence 
which  its  advocates  may  have  in  their  power  to  bring  forward." 
p,  134. 

With  respect  to  this  statement  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  ofier 
the  following  considerations.  We  are  accustomed  to  suppose  that 
a  doctrine  which  mvolves  an  absurdity,  is  itoore  than  **  not  proven." 
It  is,  in  our  judgment,  pldced  beyond  the  limits  of  rational  inves- 
tigation. The  way  is  not  open  to  present  or  to  receive  new  evi* 
dence.  The  case  is  decided  against  us,  and  there  is  no  new  trial, 
and  no  appeal. 

But  in  the  jud^ent  of  the  Professor,  purification  is  not  bap^ 
tism,  because  it  mvolves  an  absurdity  to  use  the  word  to  denote 
anything  besides  simply,  the  process,  denoted  by  that  word,  exckb- 
sive  of  effects,  and  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  way  is  perfectly  open 
to  bring  forward  evidence  to  prove  that  it  did  mean  something 
else,  even  its  effects. 

2.  The  considerations  in  view  of  which  the  verdict  of  "not  pro- 
ven," is  delivered,  are  merely  unproved  opinions  of  the  Professor, 
viz :.  "  We  are  able  to  produce  what  we  conceive  to  be  deci- 
sive instances  of  the  use  of  ^amit/u^  where  there  is,  and  can  be  no 
immersion ;  but  never,  even  in  a  sditary  instance,  have  we  eii- 
cncounter^  it  in  the  sense  of  purification.  That  meaning,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  verb,  without  recourse 
to  questionable  analogies  and  reasonings,  which  betray  a  lareer 
measure  of  theological  ingenuity  than  of  philological  acumen.'  — 
p.  184.  Now,  if  these  declarations  had  followed  a  thorough  and 
critical  scrutiny  of  the  proofs  alledged,  and  a  proof  of  their  insuf-* 
ficiency,  if  any  analogies  or  reasonings  had  been  pointed  out  and 
proved  to  be  of  a  questionable  nature,  if  any  lack  of  philological 
acumen,  and  recourse  to  theological  ingenuity  in  place  of  it,  had 
been  proved  in  a  single  instance,  they  would  have  had  the  full 
weight  of  logical  deductions  from  evidence.  But  in  this  instance, 
the  author  has  departed  from  the  course  pursued  in  every  other 
part  of  the  discussion.  He  has  sustained  his  opinions  on  other 
points,  even  on  some  of  far  less  motoent  than  this,  by  an 
extended  and  critical  scrutiny  of  evidence.  To  the  discussion  of 
panji^T^  in  the  Sy billine  verse  he  devoted  seven  pa^s ;  to  that  of 
s^dfpi]  in  Dan.  2 :  30,  fifteen  pages ;  and  with  simuar  minuteness 
he  discusses  other  passages  sauced  in  proof  by  the  opposing 
parties. 

But  these  sweeping  assertions  as  to  the  sense,  to  purify,  are  sus- 
tained by  no  proof.  Not  a  passage  is  examined,  not  an  argument 
is  scrutinized,  not  an  error  is  detected,  not  a  questionable  analogy 
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or  argumeot  is  pointed  out    The  ProfesscH'  throws  himself  solely 
on  the  weight  <h  his  own  name.  y 

MoreoTer,  he  is  not  in  his  verdict  of  ''  not  proven"  consistent 
with  his  sweeping  assertions,  for  if  the  sense,  to  purify  ''  cannot 
be  extracted  from  the  verb  without  recourse  to  questionable  anal* 
ogies  and  ieas(xungs»  which  betray  a  lai^r  measure  of  thecrfogieal 
ingenuity  than  of  philological  acumen,  then,  the  simple  verdict 
of  "^  not  proven,"  is  not  a  fair  disposal  of  the  case*  It  ought  to 
be  "^  incapaUe  of  {n*oof  bv  unquestiimable  reasonings,  and  with 
true  philological  acumen ;'  and  if  this  is  so,  then  again  we  say, 
the  way  is  not  perfectly  open  to  receive  proof.  The  case  is  pre- 
judged, and  decided  against  us,  and  what  is  still  worse,  decidea  hj 
mere  authority  without  argument.  But  since  the  F^fessor  has 
chosm  thus  to  throw  himself  on  the  mere  weight  of  his  name,  it 
now  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  say,  as  the  reisult  of  the  investi« 

Stion  so  far,  that  he  has  furnished  decisive  proof  against  bimselC 
3it  he  had  not  thoroughly  studied  or  mastered  the  argument 
against  which  he  has  assumed  to  pronounce  judgment.  He  him* 
self  informs  us  that  m  forming  his  own  opinions,  he  was  mainly 
influenced  1>y  a  belief  that  to  assign  to  fiamti»  the  sense,  to  purify> 
involves  an  absurdity.  Could  he  have  thoroughly  studied  the  sub* 
ject  and  not  see  that  it  involves  no  principle  or  practice  which  he, 
has  not  abundantly  sanctioned  by  his  own  authority  ?  Moreov^, 
the  whole  passage  relating  to  this  point,  as  we  have  shown,  is  full 
of  inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions,  as  well  as  of  errors. 
Without,  th^efore,  calling  in  question  the  general  schcJarship  of 
the  Professor,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  no  weight  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  mere  authority  of  his  name,  on  a  pomt 
which  he  had  not  so  thoroc^ly  studied  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  his 
opinions  without  invdving  mmself  in  inconsist^icies  so  obvious* 
radical,  and  irreccHicilable. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  consider  Prof.  Wilson  as  the  antago- 
nist of  the  opinion  which  he  has  advanced  in  opposition  to  ours. 
And,  althougn  we  ere  not  called  on  to  prove  our  proofs  till  thev 
have  been  disqproved,  yet  as  the  occasion  is  fieurly  oSkred,  we  shall 
attempt  to  show  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  Prof.  W.,  our 
proof  is  abundant,  and  of  the  highest  kind.        ^ 

We  remark  then,  first,  that  the  learned  Professor  has  in  a  most 
thorough  and  masterly  manner  exploded  his  own  position,  and 
established  ours,  especially  by  scnne  of  his  results,  o(  which  we 
have  alreadv  spoken  in  high  terms.  We  refer  to  his  investiga* 
ti(Mis  on  II,  Kings,  5 :  14,  and  his  i*cplv  to  Dr.  Carscm's  <&sertation 
on  ^o^.  He  refers  to  the  results  of^tnese  investigations  in  his  pre- 
face, with  a  justifiable  satisfaction ;  for  they  are  among  the  most 
important  p^ts  of  his  work.  But  as  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  impoartance  of  these  results,  nor  oi  their 
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bearing  upon  his  whole  theory,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should 
make  a  few  remarks  on  these  points. 

On  the  import  of  /^^wrn'Sw  in  its  classic  usage,  we  and  the  Profes- 
sor are  perfectly  agreed.  Our  original  statement  was,  that  the 
common  idea  in  all  cases  of  classic  usage  was  "  a  state  of  being 
enveloped,  or  surrounded  by,  a  fluid,  or  anything  else  adapted  to 
produce  such  a  result." — ^  3,  p.  9,  The  modes  of  producing  this 
result  specified  by  us  in  Bib.  Kepos.  for  Jan.,  1810,  were,  immer- 
sion in  a  fluid,  the  flowing  of  the  fluid  over  an  object,  the  pour- 
ing it  over  an  object,  and  the  sinking  of  an  object  into  it.  The 
cases  referred  to  for  illustration  were,  the  overflowing  of  the  sea- 
shore by  the  tide,  the  overwhelming  of  men  and  cattle  by  a  river, 
the  pouring  of  water  on  Elijah's  altar,  and  the  sinking  of  a  ship 
in  the  sea.  But  we  saw  fit,  afterwards,  to  withdraw  the  example  of 
pouring  water  on  the  altar  of  Elijah,  finding  evidence  that  it  was 
a  case  of  purification. 

Prof.  W .  still  retains  that  case,  and  his  statement  is  this :  "  Let 
the  baptizing  element  encompass  its  object,  and  in  the  case  of 
liquids,  whether  this  relative  state  has  been  produced  by  immer- 
sion, affusion,  overwhelming,  or  in  any  other  mode,  Greek  usage 
recognizes  it  as  a  valid  baptism.  Thus  the  sea-coast  is  baptized 
when  the  tide  flows  over  it,  cattle  are  baptized  when  the  rush  of 
an  "  overflowing  flood"  comes  upon  them  and  drowns  them,  and 
the  altar  built  by  Elisha  was  baptized  when  his  attendants  poured 
upon  it  the  required  quantity  of  water." — pp.  96,  97. 

As  to  classic  usage,  therefore,  we  perfectly  agree.  But  the  point 
where  we  are  at  issue  is  precisely  this,  is  tnis  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  word  in  the  Greek  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Fathers,  or  does  it 
pass  from  this  sense  to  the  sense,  to  purify,  without  respect  to 
mode  ?    Prof.  W.  affirms  the  first  position,  we  affirm  the  second.   * 

It  has,  we  confess,  seemed  to  us  surprising  beyond  measure  that 
the  learned  Professor  couki  take  such  a  position  in  defiance  of  the 
facts  which  he  himself  has  clearly  proved.  But  that  he  has  done 
so  is  plain.  True,  he  rejects  Dr.  Carson's  theory  as  to  the  only- 
possible  mode  of  proving  a  secondary  sense.  He  admits  that  words 
do  easily  change  from  one  age  to  another ;  he  also  sanctions  our 
refutation  of  Dr.  Carson's  principle,  and  states  that  the  early  classic 
usage  of  a  word  is  of  subordinate  moment  in  settling  its  sense  in 
the  New  Testament.  But,  after  all,  he  declines  to  use  this  princi- 
ple, for  on  p.  84,  he  says,  "  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
important  difference  between  the  earlier  cmd  the  later  testimonies 
upon  the  subject."  And  on  p.  97,  he  says,  after  the  statement 
first  quoted,  "  In  attaching  to  the  verb  this  generic  sense,  (i.  e.  to 
encompass,  envelop,  overwhelm,  or  immerse),  we  take  our  stand 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  usage  of  the  Greek  language, 
tarough  all  periods  concerned,  including  the  Classical^  the  Bibli* 
cal,  and  the  PatfisticJ' — p.  97.    But  the  fact  that  he  endorses  Dr. 
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(rale's  doctrine,  as  a  correct  view  of  the  universal  use  of  jJairT/ta*, 
is  a  still  clearer  proof  of  his  true  position.  "  Dr.  Gale's  doctrine  is 
this ;  "  The  word  ^^m^o*  perhaps  does  not  so  necessarily  express 
the  action  of  putting  under  vyater,  as  in  general  a  thing's  being  in 
that  condition^  (i.  e.  under  water),  no  matter  how  it  comes  so, 
whether  it  is  put  into  the  water,  or  the  water  oomes  over  it ; 
though,  indeed,  to  put  into  the  water  is  the  most  natural  way,  and 
the  most  common,  and  is,  therefore,  usually,  and  pretty  constantly, 
but  it  may  not  be  necessarily,  implied.'* — p.  97. 

This  view  he  tells  us,  to  our  very  great  surprise,  *'any  Pcedo- 
Baptist  might  safely  adopt,  almost  without  modification."  The  only 
modification  which  he  suggests  is,  that  it  shall  not  be  limited  to 
fluids,  but  be  so  generalized  as  to  include  all  substances  that  can 
produce  the  stete  of  envelopment  described.  With  especial  refer- 
ence to  this  modification,  be  says,  "there  is  no  difiiculty  in  gene- 
ralizing the  definition  of  Dr.  Gale,  so  as  to  make  it  co-extensive 
with  the  actual  usage  of  /Ja^^/Jw." — ^p.  98.  This  is  certainly  expli- 
cit. 

When  we  come  to  consider  his  proofs,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  whilst  investigating  the  classic  use,  he  finds  an  abundance  of 
sound  ailments.  And  his  translations  and  comments  are  full  of 
such  words  as  "  overwhelmed*'  "  cover  with  water  in  any  mode 
whatever  ;*'  "  the  overflowing  vmter  surrounded  and  overwhelmed 
them  /"  *'  to  immerse  ;"  "  the  wave  falls  upon  and  covers  ;"  "  baptized 
in  the  sense  cf  being  covered  with  the  waters"  &c.,  and  at  the 
end  he  says,  **  The  usage  of  philosophers,  historians,  and  poets,  as 
we  have  shown,  foroes  the  admission  of  considerable  latitude  as  to 
mere  mode,  by  applying  the  term  indiscriminately  to  the  immer- 
sion of  an  object  in  the  baptizing  substance,  and  to  the  bringing 
of  the  baptizing  substance  upon  or  around  an  object."  Josephus 
also  fiimishes  new  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  view. 

So  far  we  are  not  at  issue.  We  concede  it  all.  But  now  comes 
the  tug  of  war.  He  is  to  prove  that  this  sense  is  "  co-extensive 
with  the  actual  usage  of  j^airi/Jw."  He  is  to  prove  that  "  there  is 
not  any  very  important  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  testimonies  upon  the  subject."  He  is  to  prove  that  **  we 
must  employ  the  verb  to  denote  sinhiply  the  process,  without  inclu- 
ding the  result,  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  purification."  In 
short,  he  is  to  take  his  own  definition,  and  that  of  Dr.  Gale,  which 
he  has  endorsed,  and  carry  them  through  the  Septuagint,  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Fathers,  as  he  has  through  the  classics  and  Jo- 
sephus. 

Here  is  precisely  the  field  of  our  proofs  of  another  sense,  dif- 
fering  in  very  important  respects  fi-om  that  of  the  classics,  even 
purincation  without  respect  to  mode. 

And  now  we  aflirm  that  instead  of  proving  his  own  position  and 
refuting  oars,  he  emfdoys  all  of  his  talents  and  resources  in  eflfeo- 
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tuaDy  refuting  his  own  posdtion,  and  proving  ours.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  except  in  explaining  some  figures,  he  at  once  drops  such 
words  as  overwhelm,  overflow,  immerse,  cover,  and  inundate,  and 
adopts  a  new  mode  of  expression,  viz :  to  wash^  to  perform  ablu- 
tion, washinss,  ablutions,  to  express  the  import  of  baptize  and 
baptisms.  Why  this  sudden  and  remarkable  change  in  translation, 
if  there  is  no  change  of  sense  ?  Yet,  excepting  figures,  from  p. 
145  to  337,  overwhelm,  and  its  fellows,  do  not  meet  us  at  all,  there 
is  nothing  but  wash,  washings,  and  ablutions.  Dr.  Halley  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  after  all  that  the  Baptists  have  said  of,  to  dip,  as 
the  exclusive  sense  of  ^am^a,  they  do  not  consistently  use  it  in 
translating  the  classics,  but  use  other  words  not  impl}dng  that 
mode.  Prof  Wilson  speaks  of  this  as  a  new  and  iifiportant  source 
of  evidence  against  that  mode,  first  ofiered  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Hallej.  No  doubt  it  is  evidence.  But  if  it  is,  the  full  force  of  th« 
principle  is  irresistibly  arrayed  against  the  Proffessor.  Redoes  not, 
he  caunot  translate  this  word  in  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Fathers,  as  he  does  in  the  classics. 

Of  the  Baptists,  he  says,  p.  131,  "In  the  translation  of  those 
passages,  which  constitute  the  chosen  testimony  of  the  Baptists  to 
the  truth  of  their  System,  how  often  do  they  shrink  nrom  the 
bounden  and  delightful  duty  of  placing  before  an  intelligent 
Christian  public,  the  English,  dip,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Greek  /?o«'n'£«  ?  How  often,  as  if  haunted  by  the  consciousness 
of  some  secret  misgiving,  do  they  substitute  other  words,  not  alto- 
gether synonymous,  if  not  to  relax  the  stringency  of  their  doctrine, 
at  least  to  render  the  mode  of  its  exhibition  less  unnatural  and  more 
palatable  ?  Dip  has  all  the  ground  to  itself  in  theory,  but  it  can 
seldom  find  a  resting  place  for  the  sole  of  its  foot  in  their  transla- 
tions." In  view  of  such  facts,  he  exclaims,  on  p.  141,  "Alas! 
poor  dip."  In  like  manner  may  we  exclaim,  alas !  poor  encom- 
pass,  poor  overwhelm,  poor  cover,  poor  immerse,  in  theory  they 
nave  all  the  ground  to  themselves,  but  they  can  seldom  find  a  rest- 
ing place  for  the  soles  of  their  feet,  in  these  translations  of  the  Pro- 
fesson 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Professor,  as  already  stated,  goes  to 
work  with  great  learning,  and  severe  and  resistless  logic,  as  utterly 
as  possible  to  explode  his  own  positions ;  and  he  has  done  it  so 
thoroughly  that  we  are  entirely  relieved  firom  all  labor  on  the  sub- 
ject.   We  need  only  to  state  his  results. 

His  first  step  is  to  fix  the  import  of  ^o^ ;  his  next,  is  to  identify 
the  sense  of  ^amlin  with  that  of  io^.  Let  us  consider  his  views 
of  M)€i, 

Dr.  Carson,  in  his  reply  to  us,  had  said  that  none  of  our  exam- 
ples of  the  use  of  ^oww  proved  that  the  thing  washed  was  not 
covered  with  water,  and  then  adds,  "  This  is  all  we  want :  the 
water  might  be  applied  by  sprinkling,  or  by  pouring,  Cfr  in  any 
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other  way."  On  this,  Prof.  Wilson  remarks,  "  hj  the  expression 
•covered  with  water/  we  presume  the  author  intended  to  represent 
the  body,  as  placed  in  a  bath,  or  convenient  receptacle,  where  it 
is  covered  with  water,  as  the  result  either  of  immersion  or  of  an 
affusion  so  copious  that  every  part  is  overwhelmed ;  in  fact,  that 
the  body  is  covered,  as  the  sea-coast  is  covered  by  the  full  tide." 

Hear  now  the  triumphant  refutation  .of  this  view  by  the 
Professor,  p.  162.  "Now  when  the  Greeks  bathed  in  a  standing 
posture,  bcsside  the  Aiwr^^,  having  water  poured  on  them  by  the 
attendant  naqax^i^  as  hsA  been  mcontestibly  evidenced  from  the 
representations  on  ancient  vases,  we  would  dadly  be  informed  how 
large  an  afiiision  would  have  covered  their  Dodies,  so  as  to  exem- 
plify the  modem  Baptist  signification  of  the  word/'  Again,  he 
says,  "The  sculptured  testimonies,  happily  preserved  from  the 
wreck  of  time,  emibit  in  the  Grecian  bath,  the  pouring  of  water 
on  the  body,  but  no  immersion  of  the  body  in  water ;  they  present 
fix)m  real  life  the  details  of  cold  and  warm  bathing,  but  no  covering 
of  the  body  with  toater''  p.  162*  Again,  on  p.  163,  he  speafi 
<rf**  irresistible  proof  that  the  ordinary  system  of  bathing,  prevalent" 
in  ancient  Greece,  knew  no  immersion,  and  embraced  no  covering 
of  the  body  with  toater."  On  p.  166,  he  proves  that  Egyptian 
bathing  was  performed  in  the  same  way,  and  hence  infers,  that  in 
Greece  and  Kgypt  ^-^O^  did  not  imply  immersion  or  covering  the 
body  with  water.  Moreover,  as  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
translation  resided  there,  that  their  understanding  of  Mka  would  be 
the  same,  and  that  under  their  influence,  and  that  of  Greece,  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  would  use  it  in  the  same  sense. 

Having  thus  fixed  the  sense  of  io^  he  next  proceeds,  on  pp. 
176,  177,  to  state  that  Jerome,  and  the  author  of  the  Syriac 
version,  did  not  hesitate  to  identify  the  sense  of  ^o^  with  that  of 
|?a<rT^iD  in  the  case  of  Naaman,  II.  Kings,  5 :  14.  In  this  he  sees  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  iisus  loquendi  of  the  age,  and  from  this 
time  onward  he  does  not  hesitate  to  translate  ^a^ri^w^  to  wash, 
and  fiairtiafioi^  washing  and  ablutions.  The  baptism  of  Judith  he 
09\\s  her  "  nightly  ablution,*'  and  appeals  to  the  ancient  Sjrriac, 
which  renders  the  verb  ^o«^iC«  by  a  term  signifying  in  general 
to  wash.  He  also  quotes  Schleusner  as  considering  lotio,  or 
washing,  to  be  the  primary  signification  of  all  the  New  Testament 
occurrences  of /^o^^tT**?,  and  adds,  "in  this  he  merely  echoes  the 
finding  of  the  great  mass  of  lexicographers." 

Nor  is  this  all.  On  p.  173,  he  decides  as  follows :  "  It  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  washing  was  partial." 
That  the  leprosy  was  local  he  infers  from  the  expectation  of 
Naaman  that  Elisha  would  strike  his  hand  on  the  place,  and 
recover  the  leper.  He  adds,  "  The  man  of  God  was  consulted 
respecting  a  certain  local  disease,  and  on  principles  of  reason  and 
oonunoQ  sense,  the  remedy  he  prescribed — the  washing  he  com- 
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manded,  would  be  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  disease/'  Hence, 
according  to  the  Professor,  his  whole  person  was  not  even  washed. 
Let  it  now  be  distinctly  remembered  that  the  theory  of  Dr.  Gale, 
endorsed  by  Prof  Wilson,  is  precisely  this;  that  l^aim'Jw,  even  if 
it  does  not  always  denote  "  to  put  under  water"  yet  does  denote 
always  the  state  of  being  under  water,  and,  of  course,  of  being 
covered  by  it,  and  encompassed  with  it.  This  sense  the  Professor, 
also,  assures  us  is  co-extensive  with  the  actual  usage  of  Pavtit^ta. 
And,  yet,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  utterly  exploding  this 
theory,  he  has  proved  that  fici<iriilw  is  here  synonymous  with  a^word 
commonly  used  to  denote  a  washing  in  which  there  neither  was, 
nor  could  be,  immersion  or  covering  with  water,  and  in  which,  of 
course,  there  could  not  be  that  state  of  being  under  water  which 
Dr.  Gale  claimed.  And,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he 
tells  us  that  the  washing  in  question  was  not  even  a  washing  of 
the  whole  person,  as  in  the  case  of  Greek  bathing  by  a  Aoimj^,  but 
a  local  washing  of  a  part  of  the  person. 

Where,  now,  is  the  idea  of  encompassing  Naaman  with  the 
baptizing  fluid  ?  Where  is  the  idea  that  he  was  undep  water  ? 
Wnere  is  poor  overwhelm  and  its  fellows  ?  Alas !  they  and  their 
fortress  have  been  blown  up  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  and  that  by  their  own  ceneral ;  and  we  ventlire  to  say 
that  it  has  been  done  so  thoroughly,  that  no  man  can  collect  the 
fragments,  or  rebuild  the  fortress  again. 

if  the  learned  Professor  had  not  made  the  washing  of  Naaman  local 
and  limited,  if  he  had  placed  him  naked  by  a  ^vitjf  and  had  employed 
a  icaglxarrig  to  dash  or  pour  water  on  his  head,  then  he  might  have , 
said,  though  only  in  a  loose  and  popular  sense,  that  he  was 
encompassed  with  water,  or  was  under  water.  But  even  this 
would  not  meet  Dr.  Gale's  obvious  sense,  for  a  state  of  being  under 
water  means  more  than  that  a  pailful!  of  water  is  poured  on  the 
head,  or  dashed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  then  on  the  other. 

Such  a  process  is  washing;  it  is  not  enveloping  or  encompassing  in 
water,  in  the  classic  sense.  Nor  did  Origen,  to  whom  Professor  W. 
refers,  speak  of  the  pouring  of  the  water  on  the  wood  of  the  altar 
as  an  encompassing  with  water  in  any  sense,  certainly  not  in  the 
classic  sense  but  as  a  washing— (o^a  dedfiara  Xovrgovj  "  the  wood 
needing  washing,"  are  his  words^  and  they  undeniably  prove  our 
assertion. 

But  even  this  vain  retreat  5s  excluded  by  the  Prof's  decision 
that  the  washing  of  Naaman  was  local  and  limited.  He  was  not. 
therefore,  encompassed  by  water,  or  under  loater.  He  was  solely 
washed  on  a  part  of  his  body. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  complete  than  Prof  Wilson's 
refutation  of  himself.  His  theory  is  entirely  exploded  and  scattered 
in  remediless  rum. 

Nor  is  this  all.    He  also,  r^ards  the  baptism  expected  of  Christ 
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in  Luke  11:  98,  as  a  partial  ablution,  as  a  mere  washing  of  the 
hands,  and  refers  to  a  passa^  quoted  by  us  from  TheophyTact,  for 
proof.  He  says  also  that*'  m  our  language  we  speak  of  washing j 
without  specifying  any  part,  yet  every  one  understands  the  ablu- 
tion to  be  partial." — ^p.  239.  But  if  ttiis  is  true  in  our  language  of 
the  word  wcuh^  it  is  not  true  of  such  words  as  overwhelm^  envelop, 
encompass,  immerse.  Even  if  a  man  had  enyel<^)ed  or  immersed 
his  hands  in  water,  or  overwhelmed  them  with  water,  we  should 
not  say  of  the  man  that  he  was  immersed,  or  that  he  was  envel- 
oped, or  surrounded  with  water,  or  overwhelmed  by  water.  But 
in  the  case  of  Naaman,  it  is  said  he  baptized  himself,  and  in  the 
case  of  Christ  it  is  said  that  He  was  expected  to  baptize  Himself. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  we  speak  <^  persons  as  washed, 
or  as  purifiedy  even  when  the  purifying  act,  or  the  washing,  re- 
lates to  a  part  of  the  body.  But  this  only  shows  that  some  great 
change  has  happ^ied  to  fia^rtH^ta  since  its  birth  and  education  in 
the  regions  of  classic  antiquity.    And  Prof  Wilson's  learned  ar- 

Sament  on  H.  Kings  5 :  14,  has  conclusively  proved  this.  We 
ave  already  spoken  in  terms  of  high  approbation  of  this  part* of 
his  work,  and  we  again  recommend  a  Careful  study  of  the  passage 
from  p.  144,  to  p.  177,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting,  learned,  and 
able  in  the  book. 

At  the  close,  he  says  of  Jerome,  and  the  Syriac  version,  his 
chief  witnesses  as  to  the  identity  of  sense  between  <?«#ti?w  and 
io<«,  "  their  testimony  should  inculcate  on  all  a  lesson  of  contro- 
versial humility."  On  all  who  agree  with  Dr.  Gale's  views,  inclu- 
ding, of  course,  the  Professor,  they  may  well  inculcate  such  a 
lesson.  But  as  for  others,  though  they  may  ardently  desire  to  learn 
humili^  daily,  yet  these  results  are  not  specially  adapted  to  teach 
it  to  them.  Years  aso  it  was  stated  and  proved  by  many,  that, 
^orriCw  and  ^o(^  are  often  synonymes,  and  it  does  not  tend  partic- 
ularly to  humble  them,  to  have  it  so  clearly  proved  by  new  evidence 
that  they  were  right.  Yet  we  trust  that  they  will  not  be  unduly 
exalted  by  the  result. 

We  have  now,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof  Wilson,  passed  the 
Jordan  that  separates  the  classic  usage  of  (JaflrTt^w  from  the  sacred, 
and  have  entered  the  Canaan  of  Washing.  Let  us  next  survey 
the  new  territory  into  which  we  have  come.  In  the  first  place 
then,  all  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  classic  sense  have  disap- 
peared; and,  in  the  second  place,  a  new  and  striking  idea  has 
revealed  itself  as  included  in  the  word.  Overwhelming,  encom- 
passing, enveloping,  covering  with  water,  are  gone,  and  in  their 
place  tne  new  idea  of  cleansing,  has  revealed  itself  Look  for  a 
moment  at  classic  usage.  When  the  ocean  overwhelms  the  sea- 
shore, when  a  lofty  wave  overwhelms  and  sinks  a  ship,  when  a 
river  overwhelms  and  destroys  men  and  cattle,  no  idea  of  cleansing 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  nor  in  mere  immersion  is  there  such  an 
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idea,  the  effect  depending  on  the  fluid.  But  in  ^u«,  to  wash,  the 
radical  idea  is  to  cleanse,  and  that  it  implies  neither  iminersi<m, 
overwhelming,  nor  covenng  with  water,  Professor  Wilson  has 
demonstrated.  Moreover,  pa«'f i£<w  is  a  synonyme  of  ^o^.  We 
have  then  also  entered  the  Canas^  of  cleansing.  Under  the  same 
general  we  now  propose  to  subdue  and  take  possession  of  the  land 
in  behalf  of  purification,  and  to  expel  from  it  all  Gentile  intruders. 
For  beyond  all  doubt,  if  the  leading  idea  of  ^^^,  to  wash,  is,  to 
cleanse,  then  it  is  also,  to  purify,  and  on  this  basis  there  is  ample 
room  to  ^rect,  with  imperishable  materiali,  the  indestructible  aiid 
unconquerable  towers  of  Pusificatiok. 

That  the  radical  idea  of  M»  is,  to  cleanse,  is  plain  from  the  tes- 
timony of  all  lexicographers,  as  well  as  from  actual  usage.  It  is 
translated  in  Hebrew  by  f  n^,  in  Latin  by  lavo,  in  English  by  wash. 

And  Prof  Wilson,  from  the  time  of  passing  the  Jordan,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  entirely  abjures  such  words  as  overwhelm, 
and  in  their  place  uses  only  such  words  as,  to  wash,  washings,  ab- 
lutions, and  to  perform  ablution,  in  translating  /JairTigw,  a  §a<Kuciioi. 
Now,  in  all  these  words,  cleansing,  or  purification,  is  the  radicid 
idea.  Schleusner  gives  as  the  primary  sense  of  ^^,  lavo,  abluo, 
mundo  a  sordibus  physicis  quihus  res  aliqua  commaculata  est ;  to 
wash,  to  perform  ablution,  to  cleanse  from  any  physical  pollution 
with  which  anything  is  polluted.  Bretschneider  also  defines  it  by 
lavo,  abluo,  to  Wash,  to  perform  ablution.  Wahl,  the  same.  Lid- 
dell  and  Scott,  to  wash.  Robinson's  Wahl,  to  wash,  to  cleanse. 
Robinson,  to  bathe,  to  wash. 

In  like  manner,  the  English  lexicc^aphers  assign  to  wash,  as  its 
primary  idea  to  cleanse.  Johnson,  Walker,  and  Webster,  agree 
in  this.  Forcellini  defines  lavo  by  XcJvw,  viVtoj,  ^rXiJvw,  abluo,  aqua 
purge.     The  English  wash,  the  Latin  lavo,  and  the  Hebrew  fn^^ 

are  all  perfectly  equivalent,  and  are  alike  in  taking  the  place  in 
translation  of  either  Xouw  uiVtw,  irXu^w.  The  Greek  alone  has  se- 
parate words  for  washing,  1,  the  body,  or,  2,  hands,  face,  and  feet, 
or,  3,  the  clothes.  But  in  all  these  languages,  and  through  all  these 
words,  the  radical  idea  is  to  cleanse,  and  they  are  sometimes  inter- 
changed. 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  in  English,  the  words  cleanse,  pw 
rify,  and  purge,  have  all  the  same  radical  idea.  Webster  dennes 
cleanse  thus — to  purify,  to  make  clean,  to  remove  filth.  Purge  he 
defines  by  to  cleanse,  or  purify.  Purify,  by  to  make  pure,  or 
clear  :  To  free  from  pollution  ceremonially ;  to  remove  whatever 
renders  unclean  and  unfit  for  sacred  services.  Worcester  defines 
cleanse,  to  make  clean  or  pure,  to  purify.  To  purify,  he  defines 
to  make  pure,  to  cleanse.  Purge  he  defines  to  make  clearer  pure, 
to  cleanse.  Johnson  defines  cleanse,  to  free  from  filth,  purge,  to 
cleanser— purify,  to  make  pure.    Hence  the  radical  idea  of  wash^ 
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cleanse,  pvrify,  and  purge^  is  the  same.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
Schleusner,  not  cmly  demies  ^cutria/idg  by  lotio  as  Prof.  Wilson  has 
correctly  stated,  but  he  also  defines  it  by  "purgatio,*'  pueificatioii. 
He  also  defines  Ka6apiafi6g  as  ''  purgatio  corporis  externa,''  an  ex' 
temal  purification  of  the  body.  He  also  defines  it,  "  mundatio 
physica  a  sordibus  et  inquinamentis,''  a  physical  cleansing  from 
filth  and  defilement.  He  also  defines  it  by  poueTtcrfidg.  We  are  not 
however  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  words 
to  washy  and  to  purify.  To  purify  denotes  to  cleanse  by  any  pu- 
rifying agent  To  wash,  to  cleanse  hy  a  purifying  fiuid,  and  most 
commonly  by  water.  Hence  Webster  defines  wa^  "  to  cleanse 
by  ablution,  or  by  rubbing  in  water."  Johnson  and  Walker,  "to 
deanse  by  ablution."  Worcester,  **  to  cleanse  unth  water.'*  For- 
cellini  defines  lavo,  "  aqua  purgo^ — to  cleanse  with  water. 

Yet,  although  the  use  of  water  is  generaUy  implied,  if  no  other 
fluid  is  specified,  it  is  not  essentially  included  in  the  word,  else 
the  oft-repeated  injunction  to  wash  with  water,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, would  be  tautological.  All  that  is  implied  is  the  use  of  a 
deansiug  fluid  of  some  Kind. 

To  wash,  then,  is  to  perform  with  some  fluid  a  process  that 
cleanses,  and  as  water  is  the  universally  difiUsed  purifying  fluid,  it 
generaUy  implies  the  use  of  water.  Again,  if  nothing  in  the  con- 
text forbids,  the  word  wash  always  denotes  that  the  process  de- 
signed to  cleanse,  is  efiectual.  Sometimes  the  context  renders  it 
impossible  to  avoid  the  idea  of  an  eflectuat  cleansing.  Thus  Cant. 
5:3.  "I  have  washed  my  feet,  how  shall  I  defile  them  ?"  Here 
it  is  implied,  of  necessity,  that  the  spouse  means  to  asseit  that  she 
has  actually  made  her  feet  clean,  and  cannot  endure  the  thought 
of  defiling  them.    In  this  place  fnn^  Xouc;,  and  lavo,  represent  the 

word  to  wash,  and  all  denote  an  efiectual  cleansing.  The  same  is 
always  to  be  understood,  if  the  context  does  not  forbid. 

But,  in  some  cases,  the  context  limits  us  to  an  effort  to  cleanse. 
Thus  of  a  very  filthy  garment  it  may  be  said,  I  washed  it,  but  still 
it  is  not  dean.  Here  we  are  obliged  by  the  context,  to  understand 
an  effi>rt  to  cleanse.  This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  wash.  Pu- 
rify is  used  in  the  same  way.  In  Ezek.  24  :  13,  God  says  to  Is- 
rael :  ''  I  have  purified  thee  and  thou  wast  not  purified,"  or  as  our 
veorsion  has  it,  '^  I  have  puiged  thee  and  thou  wast  not  purged." 
On  this  Rosenmuller  remarks,  "  a  verb  denoting  an  action  or  an 
eflfect  is  sometimes  to  be  understood  of  the  efibrt  to  produce  the 
lesoit"  Thus  Grod  means  to  say,  "  I  used  with  thee  a  process, 
adapted  and  intended  to  purify,  but  thou  wast  not  purified.  Here 
he  refers  to  His  providence  and  to  His  Word,  and  to  the  admoni- 
ticms  and  warnings  of  the  prophets,  designed  to  produce  repentance. 
Rosenmuller  refers  also  to  other  cases  of  a  similar  usage. 

If  now  we  were  to  stop  here,  the  result  would  be  that  ^a*rl^w 
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denotes  not  simply  to  purify,  but  to  purify  with  a  fluid.  But  as 
^nTTi^o)  is  applied  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body,  and  as  it  is 
also  applied  to  cleansing  by  blood  and  water  mixed  with  ash6s, 
which  are  not  fluids  adapted  to  produce  a  real  cleansing,  we  must, 
of  necessity,  go  beyond  this  sense. 

Let  us  tnen  leave  the  physical  sense  of  Xouw,  lava,  wash,  and 
jBcurri^w,  and  pass  into  the  region  of  the  spirit.  Here  they  are 
used  metaphorically,  and  a  very  striking  result  is  seen.  The  possi- 
bility of  physical  cleansing  in  a  fluid  is  excluded,  and  nothing  but 
the  sense  to  purify  remains.  Hence  Bretschneider  defines  y^oudj 
in  its  metaphorical  sense  by  expurgo,  Wahl,  purum  reddo,  Rotnn- 
son,  to  cleanse,  to  purify.  Hence  ^airri^w,  even  as  asynonymeof 
X»i5w,  means  simply  to  purify  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  regions  of  the 
spirit.  The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  therefore,  simply  a  men^ 
kil  purification.  This  view  is  sustained  by  high  authority.  Prof. 
Wilson  himself  is  that  authority.  He  expressly  identifies  in  sense, 
to  wash,  to  purify,  and  to  cleanse,  when  applied  to  the  spirit.  He 
says,  p.  889,  "  Spiritual  purification  is  what  it  (baptism),  is  de- 
signed/>nnci/>a%  ^o  rej?resen^,"  and  a  few  lines  after,  *' spiritual 
washing  is  the  leading  thought  symbolized  in  water  baptism,"  on 
p.  305.  He  speaks  of  "  spiritual  cleansing"  as  symbolized  by  the 
rite.  Hence  he  identifies  in  sense  the  words,  washing,  purifica^ 
Hon,  and  cleansing,  when  applied  to  the  mind.  Accordingly,  on 
p.  288,  he  says,  "  Its  (the  Bible's),  staple  disclosures  point  out  the 
ordinance  as  a  figure  of  spiritual  washing,  or  purification." 

Now  let  it  be  considered  that  even  external  baptism  is  not 
designed  to  be  an  actual  bodily  washing,  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  body  physically  clean,  nor  even  a  ceremonial 
washing  for  the  sake  of  removing  ceremonial  pollution,  but  a 
symbolical  use  of  water  designed  to  show  forth  the  moral  purifi- 
cation of  the  mind  from  the  pollution  of  sin,  by  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  its  sacrificial  purification  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  from  its 
guilt,  and  is  there  n6t  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  ^a^rri^w 
had  already  gone  so  far  as  to  reach,  in  the  spiritual  world  the  sense 
of  moral  purification,  and  of  sacrificial  purification,  it  would  be  ap- 
plied in  the  sense  purification  to  a  rite  which  was  not  an  actual  phy-- 
sical  washing,  but  merely  a  symbolical  representation  of  purifica- 
tion? Ought  not  the.  word  in  both  parts  of  the  antithesis  to  be 
the  same?  If  the  Holy  Spirit  purifies,  ought  not  water,  the 
symbol,  to  be  spoken  of  as  purifying?  Baptism  is^  in  fact,  not  a 
proper  washing,  but  merely  a  symbolic  purification.  /Sowrri^w  then 
must  take  that  sense. 

But  our  general  having  led  us  thus  far  does  not  desert  hs  here. 
He  leads  us  on  to  still  more  decisive  proofs  of  the  actual  comple- 
tion of  the  change  alledged. 

He  admits  that  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was  called  by  the  Fa> 
thers,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  baptism.     He  also  admits  that  the  sprinkling 
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of  ashes  and  water  was  a  baptism.  Now,  in  this  case,  it  is  plain 
to  a  demonstratioD,  that  there  was  no  actual  bodily  cleaDsing  by  a 
fluid,  nor  was  there  an  effort  to  wash,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  Nay,  so  far  as  the  blood  and  ashes  were  concerned,  there 
was  a  bodily  pollution.  But  there  was  a  symbolic  purification, 
typical  of  the  sacrificial  and  moral  purification  of  the  soul  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes 
of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  af 
the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ  purge  your  con- 
science from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  Grod." 

This  typical  purification  then,  excluding,  as  it  does,  immersion, 
overwhelming,  affusion,  encompassing  with  water,  putting  under 
water,  or  being  under  water,  excluding,  also,  actual  bodily  cleans- 
ing by  a  purifying  fluid,  this  purification  is  called,  and  is  a  baptism. 
The  rrofessor  quotes  firom  us  two  striking  passages  to  prove  this 
point,  and  then  assures  /Us,  that  "  we  find  passages  of  this  nature 
profiisely  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  Fathers." — ^p.  826.  We 
submit  then  to  all  candid  men,  whether  the  Professor  has  not  totally 
exploded  Dr.  Gale's  theory  and  his  own,  for  they  are  in  essence  the 
same,  and  fully  and  cle^y  established  our  position,  that  /Soi<ri^(j 
did  pass  to  the  sense  to  purify  or  cleanse,  irrespective  of  mode. 

And  now  if  any  please  still  to  call  such  rites  as  sprinkling  with 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  washings, 
or  abhiiions,  as  Prof  Wilson  does,  we  will  not  object :  but  it  is  plain 
that,  in  this  case,  they  abstract  from  the  words  all  but  the  radical 
idea,  purification.  An  actual  bodily  cleansing  is  not  there.  A 
sacrificial  purification  by  blood  or  ashes  is  all  that  is  there. 

In  like  manner  if  Xouu  and  ^\int^  are  used  to  denote  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptizing  the  mind,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  trans- 
late them  either,  to  wash,  or  to  purify,  abstracting  from  wash,  in 
the  first  case,  all  idea  of  a  fluid,  and  leaving  to  it  the  sense,  to  pu- 
rify. Of  this  sense  of  the  word  to  wash,  an  instance  occurs  in 
Prov.  80 :  12;  "  There  is  a  generation  that  are  pure  in  their  oWn 
eyes,  and  yet  are  not  was?ted{i,  e.  purified),  from  their  own  filthi- 
ness."  So  in  Jeremiah  4:  14.  "Oh  Jerusalem,  tuo^A  thy  heart 
from  wickedness,"  i.  e.  purify  or  cleanse.  Also  Ps.  51 :  2,  "  Wash 
me  from  mine  iniquity  and  ckcmseme  from  my  mn."  So  in  I.  Cor. 
6:  11.  "Such  were  sonie  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,"  i.  e.  puri- 
fied ;  and  Webster  defines  wash,  to  purify,  on  this  authority. 

In  Kke  manner,  when  the  author  of  the  gospel  of  Nioodemus. 

chapter  19,  says  of  Christ,  Koc^  ixiwog  vSan  teal  «^eufjuwx  ivroig  irXuvs'i. 
"  he  shall  wash  them  with  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit," — we  take 
rX^w  in  the  general  sense  to  purify.  In  the  same  way  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  uses  vi^co  and  v(«tw,  abstracting  all  idea  of  washing  the 
hands,  face,  and  feet,  to  denote  simply  the  purification  of  the  mind. 
He  also  uses  v'XtSvtj  in  the  same  way,  with  no  reference  to  clothes. 
Thus,   fwrof    ^rfoa^ovi^wv    rfg    V^^ff"^^**    ^"vsviptfitivijv— fll«'ovi^oi'«'«i: 
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Origen  also  uses  Xouw  in  the  sense,  to  purify,  in  a  very  striking 
case.  Commenting  on  the  statement  of  John  concerning  Christ, 
"  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire,  he  sayg, 
that  **  one  class  he  baptizes  with  the  Holy  GMiost,  and  the  other  he 
washes  with  fire,  Xowi  iv  ^rufi."— §  28,  p.  71.  Here  no  one  can  in- 
troduce the  idea  of  water,  or  of  any  fluid  but  liquid  fire,  and  this 
simply  purifies,  or  purges  by  heat. 

We  indeed  prefer  the  word  purifications^  to  denote  the  diverse 
baptisms  of  the  Jews,  because  among  them  were  sprinklings  of 
blood  and  of  ashes,  and  these  are  not  washings  in  the  common  s^ise 
of  the  term.  But  if  any  one  will  still  call  them  washings,  meaning 
thereby  purifications,  we  will  not  dispute  about  words. 

But  Prof.  Wibon  has  not  only  aided  us  by  his  own  proof  of  our 

E)int,  we  are  equally  obliged  to  him  for  the  aid  of  his  principles. 
y  the  aid  of  these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  our  own 
proof  is  abundant  and  of  the  highest  kind. 

We  cannot;  of  course,  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  all 
our  proofs.  We  shall  rather  select  some  to  which  the  Professor's 
principles  peculiarly  apply.  He  states  that  there  is  *'  an  element 
of  proof  which,  if  not  more  convincing  in  its  nature  than  others,  is 
at  least  calculated  to  afford  higher  gratification  to  the  mind  of  the 
true  philologist.  We  allude  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  secon- 
dary meaning,  instead  of  hanging  looselv  upon  the  outskirts  of 
clauses  and  sentences,  has  seized  upon  their  most  intimate  con- 
nections, and  entered  deeply  into  the  structural  fabric  of  the  Greek 
language.  This  he  illustrates  by  a  long  quotation  fi-om  Dr.  Hal- 
ley,  the  essence  of  which  is  in  tfie  following  words :  "  The  best 
proof  of  a  complete  change  of  meaning,  is  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  syntax,  accommodating  itself  to  the  deflection  of  sense.^' 
He  illustrates  it  by  the  fact  that  when  jSa^rrw  passes  to  the  sense, 
to  dye,  it  develops  a  new  syntactical  power.  It  now  governs  an 
accusative  denoting  the  color  dyed :  as  when  we  say  to  dye  a  pur- 
ple, or,  as  in  the  Greek  of  Plato,  jSi^rfl-w  j^jxcSara.  We  may  speak 
of  dipping  wool,  but  not  of  dipping  colors :  colors  are  not  dipped, 
but  dyed.  Therefore,  when  jSowrrw  governs  an  accusative  of  the 
color,  it  must  have  passed  to  the  sense  to  dve. 

Now  we  all^e,  diat  in  the  case  of  pa^rW^w  there  is,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Halley,  "  the  best  pr^of  of  a  complete  change  of 
meaning,"'  that  is  ^  a  corresponding  change  in  the  syntax,  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  deflection  of  sense."  No  part  of  a  language 
is  more  vitally  connected  with  its  syntactical  fabric  than  the  use 
of  prepositions.  The  relations  of  space,  of  time,  and  of  causality, 
are  denoted  by  prepositions,  and  these  dements  enter  deejay  into 
the  vital  structure  of  every  language. 
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Now  it  if,  to  use  the  words  of  the  le^umed  Professor,  an 
interesting  fsMCt,  that  the  secondary  meaning  of  ^a«Ti^cj,  (i.  e.  to 
pmify)  instead  of  banging  loosely  upon  the  outskirts  of  clauses  and 
Mntences,  has  seized  upon  their  most  intimate  connections,  and 
entered  dee{dy  into  the  structural  fabric  of  the  Greek  language," 
by  producing,  at  least,  four  distinct  classes  of  syntactical  cnai^es 
in  the  use  ofpmrri^Ci'  with  prepositions,  all  of  them  such  as  would 
proceed  firom»  and  acconunodate  themselres  to,  the  alleged  change 
of  meaning  firom  the  primary  sense  of  ^aieri^u^  to  the  sense  to 
purify. 

We  will  proceed  to  specify  one  of  them,  ^a^ri^u  in  its  primitive 
seaooe  to  inunerse,  or  encompass,  or  overwhelm,  implies  contact  and 
ladon  between  the  person  baptized,  and  the  baptizing  fluid,  and  is 
followed  by  no  propositions  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  uziion. 
Purifying,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  separation  between  the 
porsoQ  purified,  and  the  pollution,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
from  which  he  is  purified,  and  is  followed  by  preposiUons  adapted 
to  denote  the  idea  of  ieparatum. 

Of  these  prepositicms  ^6  is  one.  It  is  particularly  specified  by 
Wahl,  in  his  Lexioon  of  the  JNew  Testament,  as  coming  after 
words  denoting  separation,  and  among  these  he  specifies  verbs 
and  adjectives  denoting  purification.  He  illustrates  his  own 
convicticHi  of  the  importance  and  of  the  controlling  power  of  this 
principie,  in  a  striking  case,  ^^^ti^qi  confessedly  denotes  to  sprin- 
kle. It  imjdie^  contact  and  union  between  the  object  sprinkled 
and  the  sprinkling  fluid  So  long,  therefore,  as  it  means  to  sprinkle, 
it  must  be  followed  by  prepositions  consistent  with  that  idea. 

But  as  the  effect  of  sprinkling  as  a  religious  rite  was  to  purify,  so 
the  word  P"^'^*^  couki  pass  to  that  sense.  Now  not  only  Wahl, 
hat  also  Bretschneider,  Schleusnerr  and  Robinson,  the  leading 
modem  lexicographers  of  the  New  Testament,  men  of  acknow- 
''lodged  ^  phildogical  acumen,"  all  assert  that  ;avri^<j  did  pass  to 
the  secondary  sense,  to  purify.  On  what  grounds  ?  Because  of 
a  change  of  syntactical  construction  demanding  that  sense.  And 
what  was  that  change  ?  It  took  after  it  the  preposition  o,m6  denoting 
sefMuration,  in  Heb,  10 :  22,  iggouifritffUvoi  riic  naQdias  dirb  (fvvst6/i<fe(,jg 
fvrf^.  This  they  all  translate  "purified,  as  to  our  hearts  from 
an  evil  conscience,"  and  justify  themselves  by  appealing  to  the 
UK  of  ^«^.  Prof  Stuart  also  translates  the  passage,  ''being  puru 
jkd  as  to  our  hearts /rom  a  consciousness  of  evil.  Moreover,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  passage,  he  thus  appeals  to  this  principle 
ibr  defence :  "  The^  construction  i^javcKfixlvoi  .  .  .  okc^  .  . .  shows 
that  the  participle  J^f^vcMffiivoi  is  to  be  taken  in  the  secondary  or 
metaphorioal  sense,  i.  e.  purified  from,  cleansed  from''  The 
lezicoapqihers  above  mentioned  still  further  evince  the  correct- 
ness en  the  assertion  that  ^flcvrltu  had  assumed  the  secondary  sense 
to  purify,  by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  in  Ps.  61 :  9,  eittn  which 
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beyond  all  controversy,  denotes  to  purify  or  cleanse,  is  in  the 
Septuagint  translated  by  fai^i^w.  A  higher  proof  cannot  be  given 
of  the  deep  conviction  of  these  illustrious  scholars,  of  the  reality, 
and  of  the  resistless  power  of  the  great  philological  principle,  so 
clearly  stated,  and  so  ably  defended,  by  Dr.  Halley  and  Prof. 
Wilson. 

And  now,  by  the  authority  of  this  principle,  we  claim  that  the 
question  as  to  the  sense  to  purify,  is  decided  in  our  favor,  beyond 
the  power  of  appeal — ^for,  in  our  first  reply  to  Dr.  Carson,  we 
adduced  in  evidence  a  passage  from  Justin  Martyr,  exactly  similar 
to  this,  and  involving  the  same  identical  principle,  the  supreme 
power  of  which  Dr.  Halley  and  Prof  Wilson  not  only  concede, 
but  earnestly  assert  and  proclaim.  §.  50,  p.  155,  also,  §.  90. 
p.  195. 

In  that  passage,  jSa^ri^u  relates  to  the  mind,  and  is  followed  by 
A<6,  denoting  separation,  (iainiodt^te    r^y  yf^x^^  ^'^o  ^eyv  *«*  ^^ 

Note  here  the  earnest  and  emphatic  repetition  of  iat6  before 
the  various  forms  of  pollution  by  which  the  soul  is  defiled,  and  from 
which  it  is  to  be  purified.  Notice  the  antithetic  term  Kadagdr 
applied  to  the  body,  clearly  deciding  that  a  purification  of  the 
soul  was  enjoined  in  the  other  member  of  the  antithesis,  and  then 
let  Prof.  Wilson  summon  all  his  "philological  acuqnen"  and  tell, 
if  he  can,  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  translated,  "be  pueified 
as  to  your  soul  from  anger,  and  from  covetousness,  firom  envy, 
and  from  hatred,  and,  lo,  your  body  is  pure."  He  cannot  translate 
it  in  any  other  way  without  renouncing  evidence  which  Dr. 
Halley,  sustained  by  his  own  endorsement,  has  pronounced  "  the 
best  proof  of  a  complete  change  of  meaning,"  evidence,  the  full 
weight  of  which  is  felt  and  acted  on,  not  only  by  Prof.  Stuart,  but 
by  all  the  leading  modem  lexicographers  of  the  New  Testament. 

That  the  learned  Professor  may  feel  the  more  deeply  the  force* 
of  this  argument,  we  would  refer  him  to  the  fact  that  he  professes 
to  have  exhibited  in  his  statement  of  evidence  from  the  Greek 
classics  evety  variety  of  structure  occurring  in  the  classic  use  of 
8attiiQu,  "  We  are  not  aware  (says  he)  that  any  variety  of  struc- 
ture has  been  omitted  in  the  discussion."  And  yet  he  may  search 
through  the  whole  field  of  classic  usage,  as  stated  by  himself,  and 
not  find  a  case  like  that  in  Justin  Martyr.  Nay,  more,  he  may 
search  through  the  catalogues  of  instances  of  classic  usage  given 
by  Prof.  Stuart,  Prof  J.  H.  Godwin,  Dr.  Carson,  H.  Stej^ens, 
and  all  other  writers  on  this  subject,  and  he  cannot  find  such  a  case, 
it  is  no  part  of  the  classic  usage  of  the  word.  It  is  found  only  in 
those  religious  uses  of  the  word,  in  which  the  same  causes  existed  to 
change  its  sense  to  the  meaning,  to  purify,  as  existed  in  the  case 
of  ^ttyn^w,  and  changed  its  sense  to  the  same  meaning. 
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We  haTe  now  arriYed  at  a  point  from  which  we  can  take  a  ccm- 
nected  view  of  the  Professor's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  celebrated 
passage,  Sirach  31 :  26,  ^a^u^ofuyog  dco  >exQov  xal  *^r  u'ri6/iepo( 
^tov  ti  ^^Utiae  v^lovfft^  innov.  "  When  one  is  baptized  from  a 
dead  body  and  tonches  it  again,  of  what  avail  is  his  cleansing." 
Taking  it  aU  in  all,  the  passage  from  p.  182  to  p.  186,  is  the  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  criticial  and  controversial  writing,  that  it 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet. 

To  this  passage  we  had  appealed  as  a  proof  of  the  sense  purifi- 
cation in  ffaTuCfii.  Our  ai^^iunents  were.  1.  The  regimen  of 
^aarTi;6i  demands  the  sense  to  purify.  It  is  followed  by  iaid  denoting 
separation,  and  therefore  requires  before  it  a  verb  denoting,  to  pu- 
rify. The  force  of  this  kind  of  evidence  we  have  developed  and 
shown  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  Prof  Wilson  himself,  as  the  verv 
best  Prof.  Stuart  felt  it,  and  translated  accordingly.  Dr.  Carson 
so  felt  its  power,  that  although  he  translated  ^a^ildpispog,  immersed, 
yet  he  introduced  by  ellipsis  the  verb,  to  purify,  "  immersed  to 
purify  from" — thereby  confessing  that  imb  demands  before  it  the 
sense,  to  purify. 

2.  The  circumstances,  historial  and  ceremonial,  demand  that 
sense.  The  chief  purifying  agent  in  the  case  is  the  ashes  of  a 
heifer.  Paul  refers  to  these  alone  as  purifying.  So  does  Jose- 
phus.  So  does  Philo,  in  describing  this  purification.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  also  speaks  of  baptizing  with  ashes.  Now  the  real  im- 
port of  this  part  of  the  process  is  not  a  corporeal  cleansing,  for 
ashes,  thus  used,  do  not  cleanse  physically.  It  is  an  ideal  purifica- 
Hon ;  that  is,  a  ceremonial  and  symbolical  purification.  A  sense 
as  generic  as  purify,  can  include  this,  and  the  washing  too — one 
less  generic  cannot  Hence  both  the  regimen  and  the  circum- 
stances, historical  and  ceremonial,  demand  that  sense. 

Let  us  now  take  a  connected  view  of  the  learned  Professor's  cri- 
ticism on  this  argument. 

He  admits  that  the  process  of  cleansing,  to  which  ^ttm^ofuro^ 
refers,  does  include  both  the  sprinkling  with  ashes,  and  the  wash- 
ing with  water ;  moreover,  he  admits  that  "  on  a  first  inspection, 
the  case  seems  strong  for  President  Beecher,  and  the  entire  class 
of  purifiers,  who  certainly  occupy  a  respectable  position  in  the 
baptismal  controversy." — ^p.  183. 

He  rejects  the  sense  to  purify  here  merely  because,  in  his 
opinion,  it  has  not  been  elsewhere  independently  proved.  This,  of 
course,  assiunes  that  the  evidence  for  that  sense  in  the  passage 
itself  is  insufficient  But  this  ought  to  have  been  shown  and  not 
assumed.  But  he  does  not  attempt  to  show  it  He  makes 
no  efforts  to  point  out  the  weak  points  of  the  argument.  He 
merely  assumes  that  it  is  devoid  of  strength,  without  an  effort  at 
proof.    His  general  assertions  that  he  has  seen  no  proof  of  tlie 
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sense  in  question,  and  that  it  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  verb,  on 
sound  philological  principles,  followed  by  the  assertion  that  the  way 
is  perfectly  open  to  receive  new  evidence  in  favor  of  that  sense,  and 
then  by  the  assertion  that  to  assign  that  sense  to  the  verb  involves 
an  absurdity,  we  have  already  considered.  We  have  also  shown 
that  this  last  assertion  is  at  war  with  his  own  principles  and  prac- 
tise in  the  case  of  DM  and  /Jdrrw.  We  now  add  that  this  asser- 
tion is  also  in  direct  contradiction  of  his  proof  that  ^aitritoi  is  a 
«ynonyme  of  loCm,  for  Xoi5a>  includes  the  idea  of  cleansing,  or  purify- 
ing, which  he  declares  must  be  excluded  from  fiuntitfa^  m  order  to 
avoid  an  absurdity.  Either  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  assign  that 
idea  to  ^ajniifo,  or  else  that  is  absurd  which  he  has  proved  to  be  an 
undoubted  matter  of  fact. 

Again,  his  giving  to  baptism,  the  ffeneric  sense  of  a  "  process 
of  applying  water,'  whilst  "the  mere  oaptism does  not  inform  us 
of  the  mode  of  application,"  or  of  its  efiects,  is  another  manifest 
contradiction  of  his  theory,  that  baptism  implies  being  under  the 
water,  and  encompassed  by  t2,and  that  this  sense  is  co-extensive  with 
its  actual  usage.  The  classic  ideas,  to  encompass,  to  overwhelm,  to 
Cover,  &c.,  have,  according  to  him,  all  disappeared,  and  baptism 
now  conveys  merely  the  generic  idea  of  any  process  of  applying  wa- 
ter, without  reference  to  mode  or  effects.  Of  mode  and  enects  the 
word  tells  us  nothing,  we  must  look  at  the  circumstances  and  the 
context  for  light  on  these.  According  to  this,  if  water,  clean,  or 
filthy,  is  apj^ed  in  any  quantity,  and  in  any  way,  and  with  any 
results,  it  is  a  baptism.  Whether  true  or  false,  tliis  is  certainly  not 
the  classic  sense  of  the  word. 

Having  thus  excluded  all  idea  of  purifying  from  the  word  bap- 
tism, to  sustain  himself,  he  strangely  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Schleusner  and  Robinson,  both  of  whom  include  that  idea  in  this 
word,  as  his  own  quotation  from  Schleusner  shows,  "  Qui  abluitse 
a  mortuo."  "  He  who  has  washed  or  cleansed  himself  from  a  dead 
body."  Schleusner  also  defines  paTtTia/ndgy  purification.  The  Pro- 
fessor no  less  strangely  appeals  for  support  to  the  construction ;  for 
the  preposition  Itnd  demands  the  sense  to  cleanse,  or  purify,  be- 
fore it,  as  we  have  shown.  And  to  crown  all,  he  appeals  to  the 
circumstances,  historical  and  ceremonial,  all  of  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  demand  the  sense  to  purify. 

At  all  events,  until  he  has  shown  not  only  that  dnd  and  the  cir- 
cumstances, do  not  demand  the  sense  claimed  by  us,  nay  more, 
until  he  has  shown  that  they  forbid  it,  neither  of  which  can  he  do, 
he  has  no  right  to  appeal  to  them  in  support  of  his  view.  They 
testify  not  for  him  but  for  us.  Surely  the  author  of  such  criticism 
and  philolc^  should  not  be  severe  on  others  as  it  regards  **  philolo- 
gical acumen." 

But  this  use  of  ^6  does  not  exhaust  the  fiill  force  of  the  argument, 
it  is  but  a  small  part  of  it;  for  besides  this  one  change  of  syn- 
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tactical  structnrey  there  are  three  others,  of  which  the  same  things 
are  true,  namely,  that  they  are  entirely  unknown  to  classio  usage, 
and,  also,  that  they  have  come  into  use  just  where  causes 
were  in  operation  tending  to  change  the  primary  sense  of  ^aitri^M, 
to  the  sense  to  purify,  and  still  farther,  that  these  changes  of 
syntax  correspond  with  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
cnanpe  alleged,  and  obviously  proceeded  from  it. 

It  IS  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  certain  prepositions  are  used  to 
denote  in  certain  circumstances  the  relation  of  causality.  By 
them  the  connection  (tf  an  e&ct  with  its  cause  is  denoted.  Now 
according  to  our  doctrine  the  verb  /?airtiCc»  has  passed  from  the  pro- 
cess denoted  by  its  original  sense  to  the  effect  of  that  process,  that 
is,  purification.  It  would  be  reasonable,  then,  that  a  form  of  syntax 
should  ccMne  into  existence  adapted  to  trace  thiseflfect  to  its  causes. 

Such  is  the  fact  There  are  two  such  forms :  one  employing  the 
preposition  d»^,  the  other  the  preposition  i%j  for  this  purpose, 
ttasil,  in  his  commentary  on  Is.  4 :  4,  speaks  of  t6  p^arnofta  l|  %dajog 
and  to  fidarTKTfia  in  m^sCftarog. — §  55,  p.  171.  No^  these  are  forms 
of  syntactical  construction  totally  unknown  to  the  classical  wri- 
ters of  Greece.  They  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  describe  the  process 
denoted  by  the  primanr  sense  of  P»ntil^m,  '^^^I  are  exactly  adapted 
to  trace  the  relation  of  an  efiect  to  its  cause.  Chrysostom  thus  uses 
the  same  syntactical  structure  with  KadaCQta,  to  purify,  to  denote 
that  relation,  l{  idaxog  xai  frpeifiaiog  xa6a$g6fisda,  "  we  are  purified  by 
water,  and  by  the  Spirit.'*  Basil,  in  the  same  passjuge,  uses  it  witn 
"Kada^fibg  thus  tov  Ixtov  levQdg  xadaQiofiov,  "  The  purification 
which  is  effected  by  fire."  Are  not  all  the  conditions  of  Dr.  Hal- 
ley  here  fulfilled  ?  Is  there  not  an  entire  change  in  the  syntax 
from  classical  usage  ?  Does  it  not  exactly  correspond  to  the 
alleged  change  of  sense,  and  accommodate  itself  to  it  r  Then  we 
have  here,  according  to  Dr.  Halley  and  Prof  Wilson,  "the  best 
proof-  of  the  change  of  meaning  alleged. 

I«et  us  now  consider  a  similar  use  of  the  preposition  and.  Ori- 
gen  held  to  a  purification  by  fire  after  death,  in  the  case  of  such 
as  defiled  themselves  after  baptism  in  this  world.  The  case  of  such 
he  regarded  as  peculiarly  miserable.  But  that  of  such  as  did  not 
need  this  purification  as  thrice  happy,  ftax&qiog  b  ju^  ded/MPog 
,  pofprfafMOTog  tcv  doth  itvQdg.  Happy  is  he  who  does  not  need  the  pu- 
rification which  is  to  be  effectea  by  fire.— §  80,  p.  262.  Here  a^n 
we  have  undeniably  an  entire  departure  from  every  usage  of  clas- 
sical syntax  in  the  case  of  ^wmltiiia.  But  it  is  a  chanpe  correspond- 
ing to  the  sense,  to  purify,  and  perfectly  "  accommodating  itself  to 
that  deflection  of  sense.      Of  tnis  the  proof  is  easy.    Chrysostom 

says,   inb  SaxQ^onf  «ol  ^ofMoXoyiicremg   xadaigofieda,     "  By    tears    and 

confession  we  are  pureed."  Basil  also  speaks  as  before,  of  those 
Vfho  need  tov  otw  tov  ^atog  xaOtn^iOfiov,  "  ihe  purification  effected  by 
water."    Dr.  Halley  then,  and  Prof.  Wilson,  are  our  authority  for 
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asserting  that  there  is  here  also  the  best  proof  of  that  sense  of 
fiaiTTl^w,  for  which  we  contend. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  last  instance  of  this  kind.  The  prim- 
itive sense  of  ^nxliat  denotes  in  the  classics,  as  all  admit,  a  process. 
But  in  the  classics  Sid  never  connects  it  in  regimen  with  the  bap- 
tizing fluid.  The  classic  world  has  been  searched  in  vain  for  such 
an  instance.  But  as  soon  as  we  come  into  the  region  of  the 
alleged  religious  use  of  ^anxi};w  to  denote  the  effect  purification, 
then  the  structure  of  the  language  changes,  and  ^*d  is  found  after 
fiamiliw  and  always  uniting  it  in  regimen  with  the  genitive  of  a 
purif}ang  cause  of  some  kind.  Now  let  it  be  well  noted,  that 
this  is  uie  very  construction  which  is  assumed  in  like  cases  by 

KadaqLlfa. — ndkXol  diA  daxqhuv  ixaOaQtadrjaav,  savs  an  author  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Athanasius.     Following  the  same  syntactical 
law,  we  find  such  cases  as,  ^anthtju  dut  ^rre^arog,  or  dl^atog^  or  d^ 
nvq6Sy  or  did  fieravoias,  or    ^td  ^ra^ovp,  or  did  daxqmv^  or  di  atfiarog, 

— ^to  purify  by  the  Spirit,  or  by  water,  or  by  fire,  or  by  repentance, 
or  by  suffering,  or  by  tears,  or  by  blood. — §  64,  p.  206.  In  such 
cases  as  to  baptize  bv  repentance,  or  by  suffering,  it  is  peculiarly 
clear  that  no  idea  of  the  process  denoted  by  the  primary  sense  of 
^aTTTiCoi  is  at  all  admissible,  and  in  every  one  of  the  preceding  cases, 
the  sense  to  purify  is  clearly  demanded  on  the  principles  of  Dr. 
Halley  and  Professor  Wilson. 

One  case  from  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, "  ex  abundantia,"  is  all 
that  we  need  to  quote. — §  80,  p.  263.  He  represents  Christ  as 
sapng  to  John,  ^dtrugdr  /ne  tbv  fikHoyjd  ^arrit^eiP  xohg  ^KnetfOVTag  di 

^ajog,  xai  ^riufjiatog  xai  nvqdg.  That  he  does  not  here  denote  the 
process  implied  in  the  primitive  sense  of  ^aTnit^at  is  plain,  because 
m  immediate  connection  he  denotes  that  by  KataS^  to  immerse. 
It  is  plain  also,  because  he  shows  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  that 
he  is  referring  solely  to  the  purifying  effect  of  the  spirit,  water, 
and  fire.  These  considerations,  taken  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  an  entireljr  new  syntactical  structure,  "accommodating  itself 
to  the  deflection  of  sense,"  authorize  us  once  more  to  say,  that  we 
have  here  "the  best  proof  of  a  complete  change  of  meaning"  in 

Now,  if  in  any  of  the  preceding  cases,  the  context  seemed  to 
gainsay  the  grammatical  structure,  it  might  seem  to  cause  us  some 
perplexity.  But  it  is  far  otherwise.  In  every  instance,  without  * 
exception,  the  context  strondy  favors  the  sense  which  the  syntac^ 
tical  structure  demands.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  cases 
taken  from  Basil,  §  55,  p.  170. — He  declares,  in  the  context,  an 
exact  agreement  in  meaning  between  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that 
the  Messiah  should  puriftr  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  the  spirit 
of  burning,  and  that  of'^  John,  that  he  should  baptize  with  fire. 
Nay  more,  in  the  same  connection  he  explicitly  aefines  ^dnna/ia 
as  meaning  purification.  Orisen  also,  in  his  context,  clearly  evin« 
oes  that  in  speaking  of  rod  pamlafiatog  %ov  dnb  TtvQdg  he  refers  to 
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purification  as  an  eBect  of  fire,  and  not  to  a  process  of  envelop- 
ment or  immersion.  He  speaks  of  him  who  needs  this  baptism  as 
coming  to  the  fire,  and  of  the  fire  as  trying  him,  and  finding  wood, 
hay  and  stubble,  and  con»uning  them.  This  is  purification.  It 
is  not  immersion.  In  accordance  with  this,  Basil  says  in  another 
place,  De  Spirit,  Sanct.,  Cap.  15,  that  this  trial  by  fire  at  the  judg- 
ment spoken  of  by  Paul,  in  I.  Cor.  3  :  16,  and  just  referred  to  by 
Ori^Sen,  is  the  baptism  of  fire,  to  toC  nv^bs  ^gumiafia. 

We  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  learned  Professor  to  a 
class  of  facts  well  adapted  still  more  thoroughly  to  test  his  doctrine, 
that,  to  avoid  an  absurdity  we  must  confine  the  sense  of  j^omttiCo^  to 
the  process  denoted  by  its  primitive  usage,  and  not  use  it  to  denote 
the  effect  purification. — §  65,  p.  200.  Origen  Homil,  2  on  Jer., 
speska  of  the  happiness  of  the  man  who  preserves  the  baptism  of 

the   Holy   Spirit,  d.  Ti/^aa;   to   ^dnriafta   TOO   irre^fiuimg    aylov.     In 

Homil.  7,  on  Judges,  he  says  that  few  are  so  happy  as  to  preserve 
it  unspotted  to  the  end  of  life.  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
the  process  denoted  by  the  primitive  sense  of  ^amii^iu  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  preserved,  at  all  ?  How  can  a  man  preserve  a  pro- 
cess of  immersion,  or  of  overwhelming,  or  of  envelopment  ?  If  he 
does  not  desire  to  be  drowned  in  his  baptism,  it  must  of  necessity  be 
temporary.  Did  any  sane  man  ever  try  to  keep  himself  in  a  process 
of  pexrpetual  immersion  from  and  afler  the  hour  of  his  baptism  un- 
tS  death,  taking  pains  to  keep  the  water  clean  so  as  to  preserve 
his  immersion  unspotted  ? 

Is  it  not  plain  that  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  idea,  but  to  assign  to  ^drtiafia  the  sense  purification,  an 
eflfect  which  we  can  consistently  speak  of  as  preserved,  and 
preserved  unspotted  to  the  end  of  life  ? — The  cases  quoted  from 
Origen  are  not  solitary  instances.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  them. 
The  idea  of  preserving  baptism  unspotted  till  the  close  of  life 
pervaded  all  patristic  antiquity. 

In  order  still  fiirther  to  test  the  Professor's  doctrine  that  we  are 
to  confine  Pc^rriiint  to  a  process,  and  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the 
eflects  of  that  process,  we  would  ask  his  attention  to  a  passage 
from  the  author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectum  on  Matthew,  formerly 
and  extensively  regarded  as  a  Latin  translation  of  a  work  of 
Chrysostom.  The  Komish  church,  Popes,  and  authors  of  theolo* 
gicai  summaries,  quote  it  as  Chrysostom's.  Mantiusius  regards  it 
as  Chrysostom's,  but  needing  correction.  Baronius,  Tillemont, 
Erasmus,  and  Montfaucon  do  not  regard  it  as  the  work  of  Chry- 
sostom. There  is,  however,  internal  evidence  that  it  is  a  translation 
from  some  Greek  author — particularly  the  use  of  the  Latin  in  as  a 
translation  <^  the  Greek  hv,  even  in  cases  where  iy  is  equivalent  to 
^w  or  the  Latin  per.  The  work  was  written  after  Theodosius  the 
Great  between  the  years  400  and  600. 

He  describes  a  baptism  by  fire,  difierent  in  idea  from  that  of 
CM|pen  and  of  Basil,  §.  61,  p.  189.    By  fire  he  understands  the 
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severe  trials  of  life,  the  fire  of  the  fimiace  of  affliction.  By  this  fiie 
he  says  that  the  servants  of  Grod  are  baptized,  and  the  servants  of 
the  devil  are  not  baptized*  He -gives  the  reasons  of  this  statement. 
Li  the  case  of  a  child  of  God,  *'  infomacem  tentationit  missus,  ds- 
positis  peccatis  sanciificatur"  ''being  placed  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction,  he  renounces  his  sins  and  is  sanctified/'  The  proof 
that  the  servants  of  the  Devil  "nonbaptizantur  in  igne,"  "are  not 
baptized  by  fire,"  is  this, ''  Quia  non  potest  fieri  ut  depositis  sordibus 
emundetur  qui  totus  est  sordidus."  . ''  Because  he  who  is  totally 
impure  cannot  thus  lay  aside  his  sins  and  be  purified"  Is  it  not 
l^ain  to  a  demonstration  that  this  ai^ument  proves  that  in  one 
case  the  effect  purification  takes  place  ;  in  the  other,  it  does  not? 
Is  it  not  equally  plain,  Uiat  if  this  proves  that  baptism  takes  {dace 
in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other,  that  baptism  and  purificatioii 
mean  the  same  thing  ? 

Still  more  clearly  does  this  i^pear  by  the  illustration  which  1m 
uses.  He  compares  a  child  of  the  devil  to  a  brick  or  tile  made  of 
clay,  and  applies  to  him  the  Latin  proverb,  **  laborem  perdit  qui 
laterem  lavat,"  he  loses  his  labor  who  washes  a  brick,  thus, ''  Begin 
to  wash  a  brick  in  water ;  will  it  ever  be  made  clean  ?  No :  but 
by  stirrine  up  the  clay  it  is  rendered  more  poUuted."  And  as  the 
result  of  the  whole,  he  thus  sums  up  the  matter,  *'  for  he  is  pureed 
(mundatur)  in  whom  is  something  good  by  which  he  can  be 
purified.*' 

Let  us  put  this  in  the  form  of  a  sylic^sm. 

Major.  He  only  is  purified  by  the  fire  of  trials  in  whom  is 
something  good,  by  which  he  may  be  purified. 

Minor.  In  the  children  of  the  devil  there  is  nothing  good,  bat 
they  are  all  polluted. 

(Jonclusion.  Therefore,  the  children  of  the  devil,  are  not  and 
cannot  be  baptized  by  the  fire  of  trials. 

Now,  it  is  never  right  to  ascribe  to  a  man  of  common  sense,  a 
gross  blunder  in  logic,  if  his  words  admit  of  a  sense  consistent  with 
sound  reasoning.  Assign  to  baptize  the  sense  to  purify,  and  the 
reasoning  is  sound,  and  the  only  way  in  which  Prof.  Wilson  can 
escape  that  sense  is  by  inexcusably  stultifying  the  author  upon 
whose  words  we  are  commenting.  ^ 

There  is  a  similar  case  in  Ambrose  (§.  58,  p.  167),  in  which  he 
declares  that  the  washings  of  the  heathen  are  not  baptisms,  because 
they  do  not  really  purify  the  soul,  but  rather  pollute  it.  "  Lavacra 
sunt,  baptismata  esse  non  possunt."  ''  They  are  washings,  bap- 
tisms they  cannot  be."  But  why  can  they  not  be  baptisms? 
Listen  to  his  reason :  ^caro  lavatur,  non  culpa  diluitur,  immo  in 
31o  lavacro  contrahitur."  *'  The  flesh  indeed  is  washed,  but  sin  is 
not  washed  away,  nay,  in  that  washing  sm  is  contracted."  Let 
the  Professor,  if  he  can,  show  that  here  the  word  baptism  denotes 
merely  a  process,  without  reference  to  its  effects.  Ambrose  could 
not  more  effectually  refute  that  doctrine.    He  tells  us  in  these 
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words  where  parificaticm  is,  there  is  baptism,  where  it  is  not,  there 
baptism  cannot  be,  ibr  the  mere  external  process  of  applying  water 
to  the  body  is  not  a  baptism.  This  assertion  of  Ambrose,  as  we 
have  remarked,  has  es^cial  reference  to  the  purification  of  the 
mind*  In  the  highest  sense,  no  man  is  baptized  till  his  mind  is 
purified  from  sin,  let  him  go  through  whatever  external  cleansing 
he  may.  But  when  he  is  purified  from  sin,  then  he  is  truly  bap* 
tized.  Here,  then,  Ambrose  pointedly  removes  the  idea  of  an 
external  process  from  the  word,  and  Umits  it  solely  to  an  internal 
^ket,  that  is  purification. 

The  coincidence  of  these  views  with  the  passage  of  Justin  on 
which  we  have  commented,  is  too  obvious  to  need  remark.  **  Be 
baptized,"  says  that  father,  ''  as  to  your  mind,  from  anger,  and 
from  covetousness,  from  envy,  and  from  hatred,  and,  lo,  your  body 
is  pure."  External  processes  are  of  no  avail  till  the  mind  is  bap- 
tized firom  sin,  but  if  the  mind  is  baptized  from  sin  the  body  is 
pure.  Here,  too,  all  external  processes  are  excluded  and  the  mind 
is  fixed  on  purification  as  the  exclusive  sense  of  ^amUw. 

For  the  present,  we  will  suspend  this  process  of  commenting  on 
evidence,  not  because  our  store  is  at  all  exhausted^  but  still  ffraier 
to  test  the  Professor's  own  theory  of  the  meaning  of  fiamiCeig. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  practical  effects  of  his  theory.  If  the 
command  is  not  to  purify,  but  to  encompass  with  water,  or  to 
envelop  in  water,  then,  after  all,  the  Baptists  can  well  demand  of 
the  Professor,  what  better  mode  of  fulfilling  this  command  can  be 
found  than  immersion?  They  may  well  say,  "suppose  that  we 
give  up  the  absolute  necessity  of  dipping  to  baptism,  and  only 
insist  on  encompassing  the  baptized  person  with  water,  or  envelop- 
ing him  in  water.  Would  you  gain  anything  by  trying  to  ovei*- 
whelm  him  with  water,  or  to  pour  water  over  him  properly  located 
in  a  vessel,  till  he  is  encompassed  with  and  under  it  ?  Is  not  our 
mode  of  enveloping  in  all  respects  the  most  decorous  and  the 
most  convenient  ? 

Sure  we  are,  that  to  such  an  argument  the  learned  Professor 
could  make  no  logical  reply. 

In  classic  usage,  that  which  is  said  to  be  baptized  is  always  all 
enveloped  in  the  baptizing  fluid,  unless  some  part  is  excepted.  If 
soldiers  are  described  as  baptized  not  totally,  but  partially,  it  is 
said  that  they  were  baptized  to  their  waist,  or  to  their  breast,  &c. 
So  far,  then,  as  they  were  baptized  they  were  entirely  enveloped 
in  water.  For  proof  of  this  we  refer  to  the  Professor's  own  ex- 
amples. Nor  is  this  all.  The  word  implies  that  all  parts  that  are 
baptized  are  simultaneously  in  a  state  of  envelopment.  When 
soldiers  are  said  to  be  baptized  up  to  their  breast,  it  does  not  mean 
that  water  is  poured  first  on  one  side  of  the  body  and  then  on  the 
other,  and  then  behind,  and  then  before  ;  but  ali  parts,  so  lon^  as 
they  are  baptized,  are  simultaneously  surrounded  by  the  nuid. 
Heace^  even  if  a  man  were  to  be  sprinkled  on  all  parts  of  his  body 
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in  snccession  by  water,  or  blood,  or  ashes,  still,  he  would  not  be 
baptized  in  the  classic  sense  of  the  word.  In  a  shower-bath,  he  might 
be,  for  a  time,  encompassed  with  water,  but  even  thei^  he  would 
not  be  under  water,  in  Dr.  Gale's  sense,  and  if  he  was,  this  would 
be  no  improvement  on  the  Baptist  mode  of  baptizing. 

To  sum  up  all  in  few  words,  if  the  Professor's  theory  is  true,  the 
common  mode  of  sprinkling  is  no  baptism  at  aU,  and  there  is  no 
mode  of  baptizing  so  good  as  that  of  the  Baptists. 

The  learned  Professor  seems  to  be  aware  that  he  is  liable  to  an 
assault  from  this  quarter.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  that  Baptists  ur| 
strongly  that  even  if  the  mode  of  immersion  cannot  always 
made  out  in  ^ant^oity  yet  it  confessedly  indicates  a  fax  more  copious 
application  of  water  than  consists  with  sprinkling.  In  view 
oif  this,  he  says,  if  Baptists  are  prepared  to  make  a  transition 
from  mode  to  the  quantity  of  the  baptizing  element,  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  the  quaestio  vexata  between  us  and 
them,  will  reach  a  speedy  and  felicitous  adjustment.  That  it 
would,  on  Prof.  Wilson's  ground,  reach  a  speedy  adjustment  does 
not  seem  to  us  at  all  improbable,  for  there  is  but  one  reasonable 
result  on  that  ground,  viz.,  that  all  shall  adopt  the  Baptist  mode  of 
encompassing  or  enveloping  with  water.  For  the  question  does 
not  refer  merely  to  the  quantity  of  water,  but  to  the  thing  com- 
manded, which  is,  by  the  Professor's  own  statement,  to  encompass 
the  baptized  object  with  the  baptizing  element.  But  though  such 
an  adjustment  might  be  "  speedy,"  we  should  by  no  means  regard, 
it  as  "  felicitous"  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Professor 
himself  would  so  regard  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  "questionable  analc^es, 
^nd  theological  ingenuity,''  which  Prof  W.  opposes  to  "  philo- 
logical acumen."  We  have  been  content  to  test  our  argument  and 
his  acumen,  on  his  own  chosen  ground. 

But  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  the  great  analogy  on  which  a 
main  part  of  our  argument  rests,  is  at  all  questionable.  The  Pro- 
fessor has,  indeed,  carefully  avoided  all  use  of  it,  but  in  so  doing 
he  has  fatally  obscured  that  fundamentally  important  subject,  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  there  is  not  time,  at  present,  to 
consider  this  momentous  theme,  and  with  it,  the  true  relations  of 
theology  to  this  great  argument. 

But  as  it  is  our  purpose  soon  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  work 
of  Dr.  Halley,  to  which  Prof  Wilson  so  often  refers  as  his  guide, 
we  shall  reserve  a  full  consideration  of  these  parts  of  the  subject 
till  that  time.  We  will  conclude  by  remarking,  that  although  we 
regret  that  the  Professor  should  give  the  influence  of  his  name 
against  us  to  those  who  rely  more  on  names  than  on  arguments, 
still  it  is  a  consolation  that  he  has  never  assailed  our  opinions  with 
any  arguments  at  all,  but  that  on  the  few  points  wherem  he  difers 
from  us,  he  has  assailed  and  overthrown  his  own  opinions  with  sCr- 
guments  of  the  most  unanswerable  kitad.     He  k,  in  fact,  entirely 
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on  our  side,  though  not  apparently  aware  of  it ;  and  as  it  is  hard  to 
maintain  opposing  positions,  or  to  advocate  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  trust  that  he  will  soon  free  his  views  from  those  few  errors 
by  which  a  treatise,  otherwise  very  able,  is  rendered  so  contradic- 
tory and  self-destructive. 


ARTICLE  III. 
OUR  AGE— ITS  PROQRESS,  PROSPECTS,  AND  DEMANDS. 

Bt  Rkt.  Robbbt  Bxteo,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

The  Age  in  which  we  live  is  emphatically  one  of  Progress. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world  there  has  been  a  marked  ad- 
vance ;  not  equally  in  all  directions;  not  equally  in  any  direction  ; 
but  still  in  all  a  real,  decided,  palpable  advance.  Let  us  consider 
some  of  those  ^ubjectsln  v^iclTOiis  Progress  is  most  marked  ;  or 
rather,  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  are  most  deeply  involv- 
ed : — ^beginning  with  those  things  that  most  concern  the  material 
interests  of  mankind, 

1.  Observe  the  process  which  is  seen  in  the  development  of 
Jhe  resources  of  Nature.,  What  an  advance  is  making  in  agricul- 
turelTn"tKe"mo3es~ 'of  increasing  the  fertility  of  soils;  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  chemistry  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end ;  as  well  as  in  the  great  improvements  that  have  been 
eflected  in  all  the  implements  of  husbandry.  What  changes  are 
occurring  in  this  respect ;  changes  which  are  diminishing  the 
tabor,  increasing  the  leisure,  and  consequently  improving  the 
opportunities  of  the  farmer !  What  progress  in  augmenting  the 
means  of  sustaining  human  existence,  and  the  capacity  of  our 
earth  to  support  an  immense  population.  Who  can  tell  how  great 
that  capaci^  will  prove,  when  all  the  resources  of  the  earth  shall 
have  been  rally  developed  by  the  aid  of  science  combined  with 
art  ?  What  man  can  venture  to  assert  that  he  sees  the  limits  which 
the  almigh^  Creator  has  fixed,  saying  :  ''Thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther  ?*' 

If  those  political  economists  who  are  so  much  troubled  at  the 
thought  that  this  globe  is  in  danger  of  being  overstocked  with 
inhabitants,  and  who  see,  or  think  they  see,  nothing  but  wide-spread 
famine  and  wretchedness  in  reserve  for  them,  could  but  obtain  a 
prophetic  glance  at  the  immense  progress  which  the  world  is  evi- 
I  dently  destined  to  make  in  this  respect,  perhaps  their  gloomy  fore- 
bodings would  give  place  to  cheerful  hope  and  sustaining  confi- 
dence ;  or  at  any  rate,  they  would  find  the  fulfilment  of  their  appre- 
hensions postponed  to  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fore- 
sight. 

2.  Nor  is  this  advance  less  worthy  of  observation,  in  respect  to 
its  development  of  the  means  by  which  human  existence  is  ren- 
dered comfortable.    How  wonderful  has  been  the  increase  of  man- 
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ufiEu^tures,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  within  the  last  half  century !  There  are 
few,  if  any,  countries  in  the  civilized  world,  where  there  has  not 
been  some  progress  in  this  respect ;  a  progress  which  has  not  only 
increased  the  wealth  of  those  countries,  but  also  improved  the 
health,  contributed  to  the  longevity,  and  materially  multiplied  the 
enjoyments  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  It  is  a  fact  whicn  no  one 
can  deny,  that  the  poorer,  as  weU  as  the  middle  classes,  in.  jnanj_ 
countries,  are  far  better  cTad  and  housed,  and  in  every  sense  Uve 
more  comfortably,  at  a  less  expense,  than  they  did  in  former  times. 

3.  The  Progress  of  our  Age  is  seen  in  the  augmented  facilities^ 
for  intercourse, — national,  international,  oecumenical,  we  might 
almost  say.  If  we  begin  by  noticing  the  common  roads,  how 
great  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  almost  every  portion  (rf 
the  civilized  world.  If  we  look  back  one-hundred  years,  the  roads 
of  England  (and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Continent  as  it  was  even 
fifty  years  ago),  were  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  In  this  re- 
spect the  advance  has  been  as  great  in  France,  in  (^ermany,  in 
Italy,  in  Russia,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Spain.  In  fact  there  is 
scarcely  a  country,  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  where  there 
has  not  been  a  great  amelioration  in  this  matter.  The  influence  it 
has  exerted-upon  the  facilities  and  convenience  of  travel  is  obvious. 

But  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
boat ;  and  already  how  extensive  is  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
it !  Not  to  speak  of  our  own  country,  on  every  river,  lake,  and 
bay  of  which  it  is  to  be  found,  we  meet  with  it  in  almost  every 
other  region.  On  the  waters  of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  La 
Plata — along  the  coast  of  Peru,  New  Granada,  and  Chili — ^from 
Panama  to  California  and  Oregon ;  "  its  lines  have  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth.*'  Whilst  in  Europe  there  is  not  a  navigable 
river,  or  sea,  or  lake,  on  which  there  are  not  steamboats  running. 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  continental  countries,  the  number  is 
great,  and  constantly  increasing.  There  are  thirty  on  Lake  Ma- 
lar, in  Sweden ;  there  are  seventy  or  eighty  on  the  Danube ;  they 
are  to  be  seen  urging  their  way  along  the  distant  Wolca;  they 
plough  the  Mediterranean  and  tne  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thread  their  course  amid  the  archipelagos 
that  bound  the  southeastern  coast  of  Asia.  Such  too  has  been  the 
history  of  the  rail-road,  which,  like  a  vast  net- work,  has  already 
covered  our  own  country,  and  is  daily  extending  itself  over  the 
plains  of  Europe  and  South  America.  ■ 

Who  indeed  can  accurately  calculate  and  nicely  weigh  all  the 
influences,  political,  social,  economical,  intellectual,  and  religious, 
which  these  increased  means  and  facilities  of  intercourse,  in  com- 
merce and  in  travel,  are  destined  to  exert  upon  mankind  ?  When 
fully  developed,  and  made  to  pervade  the  nations,  as  they  will  ere 
long,  they  will  constitute  bonds  of  amity  stronger  than  iron,  and 
more  durable  than  brass^  to  hold  the  nations  together.    Is  not  this 
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the  manifest  tendency  of  things — ^the  glorious  destiny  of  the  human 
race? 

4.  As  a  result,  perhaps,  of  this  increasing  intercourse  among 
the  nations,  or  at  least  as  one  of  the  exponents  of  the  progress 
which  marks  our  age,  we  mention  the  growing  spirit  of  freedom  of 
commerce,  which  is  eminently  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
Christianity.  We  have  no  political  aims  in  these  remarks*  What 
is  techQicaily  called  "Free  Trade,"  may  not  be  reducible  to  prac- 
tice, in  its  most  unrestricted  sense,  fiut  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  great  family  of  nations,  which,  after  aU, 
coQstitute^ut  one  race,  wUl  be  advanced  in  proportion  as  their  seve- 
ral economies  are  made  to  coincide  with  the  Divine  economy,  as 
displayed  in  the  origind  and  providential  arrangement  of  the  af- 
fairs of  this  world ;  in  its  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  productions ; 
and  in  the  consequent  diversity  of  habits  in  the  human  race,  adap- 
ted to  this  variety.  It  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  that  the 
more  extensively  a  reciprocally  beneficial  intercourse  can  be  esta- 
blished among  the  nations,  the  more  effectually  and  delightfully  will 
the  best  interests  of  humanity  entire  be  promoted.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  is  to  be  extended  and  maintained  throughout  all  the  world, 
a  universal  brotherhood,  established  through  the  heavenly  influences 
of  a  Christianity  which  teaches  us  that  Grod  has  "  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;"* 
that  every  member  of  the  human  race  is  our, brother;  and  that 
every  individual  of  that  race  to  whom  we  can  do  any  good  thing 
is  our  neighbor. 

5.  Among  the  manifestations  of  progress  which  mark  our  Age, 
should  be  placed  the  increased  interest  which  is  felt  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  and  miserable.     Of  this  we  have  a  striking  proof 
in  the  humane  establishments  founded  on  the  best  bases,  and  under 
the  best  influences,  which  have  sprung  up  in  so  many  countries, 
and  in  none  more  extensively  than  in  our  own.    We  refer  to  the 
"Asylums,"  and  other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the 
blind,  for  the  orphans,  for  exposed  youth,  for  the  deranged ;  and 
others  that  might  be  placed  in  the  same  category.    We  refer  also 
to  the  increased  attention  given  to  "  Prison  Discipline,"  or  the 
right  treatment  of  men  uodei^oing  confinement  for  their  crimes. 
In  some  countries  great  progress  has  been  made  in  relation  to  all 
these  subjects ;  whilst  in  others  there  is  only  a  beginning.     Upon 
the  whole,  there  has  been  much  advance  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  in  this  respect,  within  the  last  fifty  years.     This  is  certainly 
a  most  auspicious  on>en,  and  a  delightful  pledge  of  future  advance- 
ment 

6.  The  pr(^res8  of  our  era  is  seen  in  the  increased  attention 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  popular  education  in  so  many  countries. 
How  full  of  hope  are  the  effi>rts  made  with  so  much  success  to 
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promote  the  instruction  of  the  "mas^s,"  as  they  are  called  (not 
always  in  a  Christian  spirit) ;  in  Prussia  and  all  the  re^t  of  Ger- 
many, including;  at  least  the  Germanic  and  Italian  portions  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Greece,  as  well  as  in  some  other  portions  of  the  civil- 
ized w^orld.  This  blessed  cause  is  awakening  interest,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  Christendom,  yea,  beyond  it ;  for  a 
most  laudable  disposition  is  manifested  even  in  Turkey  to  intro- 
duce an  effective  system  of  popular  education.  Among  ourselves, 
the  subject  has  received  much  attention,  and  much  is  being  done. 
In  our  own  happy  land,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  some 
other  countries,  Sunday-schools  have  done  much  to  difiiise  the 
blessings  of  a  moral  education  among  millions  of  youth.  That 
the  influence  of  all  these  agencies  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the 
increased  taste  for  books,  in  the  desire  for  instruction  by  means 
of  public  lectures  and  discussions,  is  most  certain.  Its  effects  in 
arousing  the  human  mind  to  inquiry  are  leading  to  momentous 
results,  and  are  too  manifest  to  be  lost  sight  of  any  longer. 

That  what  is  called  "  higher  education,''  is  also  advancing  in 
many  portions  of  the  civilized  world,  is  no  less  certain;  and  it  is 
ominous  of  great  good  for  coming  times.  In  this,  reference  is 
made  to  the  increasing  number  and  superior  character  of  Hif^ 
schools  and  Academies  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  times.  This  is 
emphatically  the  case  in  our  own  country.  It  is  also  true  of  some 
others,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  kingdom  of  modem 
Greece.  That  imhappv  country,  which  is,  even  now,  barely 
emerging  from  the  desolation  of  the  long  and  bloody  Revolution 
by  which  she  became  emancipated  from  Asiatic  despotism  and 
barbarism,  has  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  educating  her  indi- 
gent but  intelligent  youth.  She  has  her  Normal  School,  her  four 
Gymnasia,  her  University,  with  its  twenty-five  professors,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  students ;  and  her  four  hundred  common  schools. 
And  we  know  of  nothing  more  noble  than  the  deep  interest  mani- 
fested by  some  rich  Greeks  living  in  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Sa- 
lonica,  Vienna,  and  Corfu,  in  the  subject  of  education  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  though,  in  some  cas^,  it  is  not  the  land  of  their 
nativity.  A  certain  Greek  merchant  gave  one-hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  found  the  University  of  Athens ;  another  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  to  erect  im  admirable  Observatory ;  another  one  hundred 
thousand  to  establish  a  Theological  Seminary  in  Athens ;  several 
have  given  largely  to  found^the  Gymnasia,  and  support  the  common 
schools  to  which  we  have  referred.  Does  not  this  speak  well  for 
tlie  "  degenerate"  children,  as  they  are  often  termed,  of  the  kmd  of 
dity — of  origin  and  language. 

10.  But  if  this  a^e  be  marked  by  stru^Ies  in  the  political  wcnrld, 

§f  efforts  to  regam  the  civil  rights  which  God  has  granted  to 
umanity,  it  is  not  less  iflustriow  i&t  another  stmggle — not  yet 
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mventioDs  testify,  to  this.  The  discoveries  in  science  in  our  own 
times  have  not  been  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  era.  Nor 
have  they  been  wholly  of  a  speculative  or  impracticable  cha- 
racter. Those  in  relation  to  Electricity  and  Galvai^ism  have 
lesoltefi  in  the  construction  of  the  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of  any  age,  and  which  is 
destined  to  exert  great  influence  upon  the  business  of  men  as  well 
as  to  facilitate  their  intercourse. 

8.  And  in  this  conneption  we  would  notice  the  increasiDg  free- 
dom and  influence  of  the  Press.  In  this,  reference  is  not  made  so 
much  to  the  publication  of  books,  although  that  topic  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  as  to  the  growing  freedom  and  influence  of  the 
periodical  press,  and  especially  what  is  commonly  called  the  "news- 
paper press."  How  singular  the  changes  that  are  now  occurring 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  this  respect.  WouM  that  the  pro- 
gress manifested  in  some  directions  were  equal  in  all !  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  In  our  own  country  the  press  is  free,  and 
its  influence  almost  omnipotent.  But  in  some  countries  it  is  still 
greatly  shackled.  Blessed  be  God,  those  shackles  are  in  one  nation 
after  another,  falling  to  the  ground.  Nor  is  the  day  very  distant 
when  the  press  will,  in  all  civilized  lands,  stand  disenthralled  and 
free. 

Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  the  subject  to  dwell  with  so  muoh  interest 
on  this  topic ;  for,  whatever  some  may  think  or  say,  it  is  the  news- 
paper, in  one  form  or  another,  that  is  to  instruct  and  mould  the 
people  of  oar  Age.  Books  are  of  use,  of  great  use ;  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  the  depositories  of  knowledge ;  but  the  masses  have, 
as  a  general  thing,  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  time  to  read 
books.  They  can,  however,  find  leisure  to  peruse  daily  a  column 
<K  a  paragraph  of  a  newspaper;  and  in  the  course  of  a  year,  such 
reading  will  not  be  ii>considerable  in  quantity.  And  though,  in 
many  insta,nces,  the  quality  may  not  be  what  it  ought,  yet,  in  most 
cases,  it  will  be  profitable.  If  the  press  be  liable  to  abuse,  so  is 
every  other  discovery.  And  if  the  wicked  employ  it  in  dissemi- 
nating evily  the  virtuous^  the  patriotic,  the  righteous  can  employ  it, 
if  they  will,  for  counteraction,  by  doing  good. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  throughout  the  world,  within  the  last  fifty, 
and  even  within  the  last  twentv-five  years.  To  say  nothing  of  our 
country  and  Great  Britain,  in  noth  oi  which  this  increase  has  been 
immensd,  how  wonderfully  these  vehicles  of  thought  and  knowledge 
have  multiplied  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  especially  withm 
the  last  few  months.  Two  years  ago  there  was  one  newspaper  in 
Rome,  and  that  of  an  insignificant  size  and  character ;  now  there 
are  several  published  daily.  In  the  poor  country  of  Norway,  which 
has  institutions  more  essentially  free  than  anv  other  on  the  Conti- 
nenty  there  ace  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  newspapers. 
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In  Greece,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people, 
there  are  twenty-four  newspapers,  eighteen  of  which  are  published 
at  Athens — several  of  them  aai^y  papers,  and  many  of  them  con- 
ducted with  much  talent.  The  editors  of  these  papers,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  professors  in  the  University,  are  penorming  a  great 
and  unparalleled  work ;  they  are  effecting  the  purification  oi  the 
modem  Greek,  expelling  from  it  foreign  and  barbarous  words,  and 
bringing  it  as,  near,  and  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  model  of  the  an- 
cient Greek — the  glorious  language  of  Homer,  of  Herodotus,  and 
of  Demosthenes. 

9.  Intimately  connected  with,  and  in  fact  consequent  upon,  this 
wide  and  ra{Hd  diffusion  of  opinion,  of  argument,  of  light,  we 
behold  a  mighty  awakening  of  the  human  mind  to'  question  and 
investigate  anew  every  subject.  There  is  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  take  nothing  on  authority,  to  receive  nothing  merely  as 
tradition*  Everything  in  science,  moraJs,  religion,  politics,  econo- 
my, and  even  law,  must  be  re-examined,  re-judged,  and  re-decided. 
A  momentous  revolution  is  going  foi*ward  in  the  moral,  religious, 
and  scientific  world.  Whatever  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the 
most  ri^d  scrutiny,  is  rejected  as  useless,  if  not  pernicious. 

In  this  great  movement  and  collision  of  mind,  what  a  change  is 
coming  over  the  political  world !  Nations  are  rising  up  to  inter- 
rc^te  the  tyrants  who  have  held  them  in  subjection,  and  to 
compel  them  to  concede  the  iust  rights  of  the  people,  or  retire 
from  their  thrones.  At  length,  mankind  are  assuming  an  erect 
posture,  and  demanding  that  the  governments  which  they  must 
obey  shall  be  such  as  they  themselves  shall  choose  to  establish. 
They  are  beginning  to  think  that  whilst  it  is  unquestionable  that 
God  has  ordained  order  and  government  for  the  nations,  He  has 
left  its  forms  and  details  to  those  who  are  to  be  its  subjects. 

To  what  mighty  changes,  also,  are  the  adoption  and  propagation 
of  these  principles  giving  rise !  Revolution  after  revolution  has 
swept  over  some  ofthe  mirest  portions  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
shaken  to  its  most  vital  recesses  the  very  structure  of  civil  society. 
In  some  countries  the  regal  dominion  is  suffered  to  preserve  little 
more  than  a  nominal  existence.  In  others,  thrones  are  overturned, 
and  popular  governments  have  planted  themselves  in  their  stead. 
A  wonderful  conflict  has  commenced,  the  end  of  which  lies  in  the 
unknown  future.  "  On  one  side,"  as  it  has  been  eloquentiy  said,  "are 
hereditary  and  absolute  power,  military  organization,  the  dominion 
offeree ;  on  the  other,  the  practical  recognition  of  the  great  doc- 
trines of  equality  and  justice."  And  there  is  now  to  be  seen  a 
reconstruction  of  governments,  founded  on  the  basis  of  nation- 
ality—-<^  oriffin  and  language. 

10.  But  ifthis  age  be  marked  by  stru^^les  in  the  political  world, 

S^^orts  to  regain  the  civil  rights  wmch  God  has  granted  to 
umanity,  it  is  not  less  illustrious  for  another  struggle-Hiot  yet 
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so  widely  engaged  ixx,  but  incomparably  more  ioiportant-^a . 
struggle  tor  fr^dom  of  the  conscience  and  the  soul,  in  all  matters 
that  concern  religion.  In  this  struggle,  hierarchical  despotism  is 
often  united  with  the  secular,  or  rather  makes  use  of  the  latter  as 
its  instrument,  as  its  slave,  to  do  the  drudgery  of  suppressing 
Religious  Liberty.  On  the  one  side,  stands  hoary  tradition, 
ecclesiastical  authority,  priestly  ambition ;  on  the  other,  the  unso- 
phisticated reason,  the  common  sense  and  impulse  of  mankind, 
and  the  Word  of  God. 

11.  And  lastly,  our  Era  is  characterized  by  the  waking  up  of 
the  church  of  God,  to  the  great  work  of  diffusing  Christianity 
throughout  the  unevangelized  nations  of  the  earth.  The  spirit  of 
primitive  zeal  is,  in  some  measure,  revisiting  the  church,  and  the 
desire  is  b^inning  to  be  felt  to  obey  the  Saviour's  last  command, 
to  **  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

Not  only  so,  but  the  providence  of  God  is  opening  the  Heathen 
and  Mohammedan  world — as  it  never  was  before — for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  glorious  gospel.  So  that  scarcely  one  of  the  twelve 
hundred  missionaries,  who  have  gone  forth  from  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  other  Protestant  countries,  to  preach  Christ, 
can  be  said  to  be  exposed  to  violence  at  the  hands  ot  those  whom 
they  are  laboring  to  save;  whether  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  the 
isiaikls  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or 
amons  the  aboriginal  tribes  on  our  Western  frontier.  What 
period  can  compare  with  the  present  in  this  respect  ? 

And  further,  the  same  Saviour-King  who  ruleth  over  all,  is  also 
opening  the  Papal  world,  to  re-cpmmence,  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  the  glorious  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth.  And,  in  some 
portions  of  it,  the  work  has  fairly  begun. 

Still  more :  whilst  this  great  movement  proceeds,  God  is  resus- 
citating the  Truth  in  the  decayed  Protestant  churches  of  the 
continent,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Protestant  world.  Millions 
of  Bibles,  and  religious  tracts  and  books,  have  been  disseminated 
among  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe  and  our  own  hemisphere. 
Spiritual  life  is  returning— slowly,  alas,  yet  certainly — to  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Age  in 
which  we  live,  and  which  mark  its  Pbooress.  And  who,  in  taking 
a  retrospective  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  this 
Age,  and  a  survey  of  what  is  now  doing,  can  fail  to  conclude  that 
its  Peospects  are  glorious  ? 

There  is  something  cheering  in  the  very  sound  of  the  word 
Peogress.  It  sustains  hope,  and  encourages  effort.  We  have  all 
felt  its  magic  influence  when,  however  fatigued  in  pursuing  a 
toilsome  way,  we  were  reminded  that  every  step  we  took  was 
bringing  us  nearer  to  the  desired  end  of  our  journey.  The  student 
is  conscious  of  its  charm,  when  he  reflects,  in  the  weary  moments 
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of  midnight  study,  that  however  severe  the  efforts  he  is  compelled 
to  make,  they  are  securing  his  advance  towards  the  goal  set 
before  hinrt,  in  the  proper  cinture  and  discipline  of  his  faculties, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  which  his  profession  will 
demand.  So  it  is  delightful  to  know  that  this  Age  is  one  of 
Progress ;  that  eveirthing  in  it  that  is  valuable  to  human  happiness 
and  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,  is  in  a  condition  of  progress ; 
that  all  the  great  interests  of  humanity  are  advancing,  not  retro- 
grading. And  this  is  precisely  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  and  it  is 
a  most  cheering  and  hope-inspiring  fact. 

Who  can  fail  to  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  the  progress  which 
the  world  will  yet  see,  and  at  no  distant  day,  in  the  vast  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  nature — in  the  great  accumulation  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  man  and  beast,  which  the  application  of 
science  is  destined  to  effect  ?  What  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  respect  may  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  implements  of  agriculture,  and  all  the 
machinery  connected  with  it,  almost  equally -remarkable  progress 
is  to  be  expected.  The  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  a  vast 
improvement  in  this  respect,  in  such  countries  as  Spain,  South 
America,  Mexico,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  in  all 
the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  lands.  Of  this  this  there  is  at 
present  ffreat  need.  In  Greece,  the  plough  which  they  still  use  can 
be  no  other  than  that  which  Triptolemus,  the  father  of  agriculture, 
according  to  classic  fable — invented !  How  delightful  the  thought 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  abundant  productions  of 
the  earth — the  cotton  and  silk  of  the  warmer  climates,  the  flax 
and  wool  of  the  temperate  and  colder  ones— -shall,  through  the  aid 
of  improved  manufacturing  processes,  supply  the  whde  human 
family  with  comfortable  clotning;  when  an  unclad  savage  shall 
be  seen  no  longer  on  continent  or  island.  Is  there  not  something 
cheering  in  this  ?  Our  Age  will  witness  the  near  approach  of 
this  grand  consummation.  It  will  witness  the  diffusion,  among  the 
people  of  every  shore  and  nation,  of  the  blessings  of  commerce,  of 
the  arts,  of  social  intercourse — the  dissemination  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  among  all  the  human  race — the  equalization 
of  the  advantages  which  God  has  destined  for  mankind — the  re- 
construction of  a  real  and  universal  Brotherhood! 

And  certainly  an  increasing  light  and  progress  in  the  correct 
principles  of  political  economy  will  lend  a  powerful  concurrence 
to  hasten  the  day  when  the  nations  of  this  world  will  be  bound 
together  by  universal  intercourse,  by  reciprocally  advantageous 
commerce,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  all  tne  sympathies  ana  the 
kindness  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  enjoms.  The  progress 
already  made  by  our  Age  in  this  respect  will  fully  justify  us  in 
entertaining  the  hope  of  far  greater  things.    Nor  need  we  doubt 
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tbat  there  wiQ  be  equal  pii^iw  in  all  that  tends  to  alleviate  the 
sofieiings  of  Homanity. 

When  we  consider  the  pro^press  made  in  popular  education 
smce  the  coounenoement  of  this  century,  who  can  undertake  to 
define  the  limits  it  may  attain  before  its  close  ?  It  would  be  safe 
to  assert  that  the  number  of  persons  who  can  read  has  increased 
ten  fold  within  the  bounds  of  Christendom  since  the  epoch  of 
the  Reformation — or  little  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  quarter 
ago.  We  have  already  indicated  the  countries  in  which  this 
progress  has  been  mo^  remarkable  within  our  day.  But  who 
can  tell  us  what  that  progress  will  be,  not  only  in  popular  education, 
but  also  in  the  higher  culture  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  vast  powers  during  the  next  fifty  years  ?  And  who 
ean  predict  to  what  discoveries  and  inventions  this  development 
may  lead? 

n  tfiere  has  been  progress  likewise  in  the  Kberation  of  the  Tpreas, 
and  in  the  apriioation  of  its  great  resources  to  the  diffusion  of  all 
sorts  of  knowledge  among  the  peojde,  what  may  we  not  expect  in 
the  course  of  a  tew  years  ?  Are  not  the  days  of  despotism  over 
the  Press  numbered  ?  And  when  it  shall  be  unfettered  in  all  lands, 
how  wcMiderfol  will  be  its* influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race! 

And  what  shaD  I  say  of  the  prospects  of  this  Age  in  respect  to 
civil  and  pditical  freedom  ?  Are  tnere  not  bright  signs  of  progress 
here?  Let  the  upheaving  of  the  nations,  the  overturning  of 
thrones  in  die  old  worid,  within  the  last  six  months,  answer  that 
question.  The  acm^  of  this  movement  is  yet  far  in  the  distance ; 
nor  is  there  any  symptom  of  a  dispo^tion  on  the  part  of  humanity 
to  return  to  the  despotism  of  by-gone  ages,  whatever  may  be  the 
evils  of  the  transition  through  which  it  is  passing. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  there  were,  besides  our  own  newly-estab- 
iiriied  Kepublic,  but  nine  constitu^nal  governments  in  the  whole 
world ;  two  monarchies,  Great  Britain  and  Sweden ;  and  seven 
republics,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  five  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many.' But  how  stands  the  case  now  ?  Of  the  sixty-six  of*  seven 
states  in  Europe  (fifty-five  of  which  are,  properly  speaking,  inde- 
pendent) all  but  two  have  obtained  constitutions,  or  will  obtain 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  These  two  exceptions  are 
Russia  and  Turkey;  countries  in  which  there  still  is  more  of 
Asiatic  barbarism  than  of  European  civilization. 

And  when  will  this  great  movement  end?  When  all  men 
throughout  the  worid  shall  have  wrested  from  the  hands  of  des- 
potism those  rights  with  which  their  common  Maker  has  endowed 
them ;  among  which  is  the  choice  of  rulers  and  the  making  of  laws 
in  accordance  with  which  the  government  is  to  be  carried  on 

*  Ham  BUBO,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Frankfort  (on  the  Maine),  Dantzic.  The 
last  named  has  since  been  absorbed  by  Prussia. 
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among  them.  This  work  has  been  commenced.  Many  and 
severe  struggles  are  to  be  met:  much  blood,  there  is  reason  to 
fear,  will  flow ;  many  a  martjnr  must  die  for  that  glorious  cftuse» 
in  which  a  Russell  and  a  Sydney  mounted  to  the  scafibld,  and  a 
Hampden  fell  on  the  battle-field.  But  in  the  end,  that  dorious 
cause  will  triumph.  The  contest  will  be  Iod^  and  dreadful,  but 
the  prize  is  wortny  of  it  all ;  for,  next  to  the  despotism  of  Satan» 
that  of  our  corrupt  fellow-men  is  not  only  the  most  inveterate  but 
the  most  odious.  Yes,  this  ffreat  movement  will  advance.  No 
doubt,  many  mistakes  will  be  made ;  many  a  temporary  defeat 
will  be  experienced;  hypocritical  friends*  imprudent  advisers, 
ignorant  and  incapable  advocates  and  guides,  as  well  as  avowed 
enemies,  will  give  it  many  a  severe  blow;  but  it  will  surmount 
all  obstacles,  and  Humanity  entire  will  be  redeemed  from  tyr&n* 
nical  governments. 

Nor  will  the  stru^le  for  Religious  Freedom  be  less  successful. 
It  is  less  advanced  than  that  of  Political  Liberty;  but  this  glorious 
cause  is  making  pn^ess;  and  that  progress  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  the  revolutions  of  the  last  few  months  in  the  old 
world. 

Iif  the  Protestant  world  (to  the  glory  of  the  principles  of  the 
ffospel,  which  the  Reformation  revived  wherever  it  prevailed)  there 
Has  been  a  far  greater  progress  than  in  the  other  portions  of 
Christendom.  AU  the  real,  effective  Religious  Liberty  in  the 
world,  until  very  recently,  has  been  found  in  Protestant  countries. 
Alas,  some  of  them  have  disgraced  the  glorious  Faith  which  they 
profess  by  a  mean  bigotry,  and  a  rigid  intolerance,  unworthy  of  the 
present  Age,  or,  indeed,  of  any  age.  Blessed  be  God,  the  times  of 
that  ignorance  and  injustice  which  Protestants  had  inherited  from 
Rome,  are  now  rapidly  passing  away ;  and  the  day  is  drawing 
near  when  all  men  will  be  free  to  profess  such  religious  faith,  ana 
render  such  external  evidences  of  it,  as  may  commend  themselves 
to  their  judgment  and  conscience,  without  hindrance  from  the 
Civil  Power. 

And  how  cheering  is  the  prospect  of  our  Age  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  spreading  the  gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad — both 
within  Christendom  and  beyond  it !  It  is  true,  we  are  called  upon 
to  mourn  that  so  little  is  yet  doing,  in  comparison  with  what  the 
world  demands,  with  what  might  be  done,  and  with  the  resources 
and  means  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  and  do  really  hold 
the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  On  this  point 
there  is  much  cause  for  sorrow.  But  we  must  look  at  the  bright 
as  well  as  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  Compared  with  the  past 
there  is  much  to  encourage  in  what  is  at  present  doing  by  the 
church  of  Christ.  It  is  cheering  to  see  that  every  evangelical  and 
true  branch  of  that  church,  by  whatever  denomination  called,  and 
whether  great  or  small  as  to  numbers  and  influence,  is  every  year 
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becoming  more  aad  more  interested  in  the  work'of  extending  the 
kingdom  of  Gkxl  at  home  and  abroad.  The  existence  of  this  mis- 
sionary spirit,  and  the  efforts  to  which  it  is  leading,  constitute  cme 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  characteristics  of  our  Age 
we  have  said  in  another  place — and  one  of  the  most  sacred 
for  the  future.  We  cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  the 
work  of  missions  will  go  on  until  the  olessed  gospel  shall  be 
Lown  throughout  the  worki. 

It  is  true,  that  for  all  success  we  must  depend  upon  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  from  on  high.  It  is  certainly  true  that  God, 
provoked  by  the  sins  of  His  people — their  pride,  their  worldliness^ 
their  avarice,  their  want  of  heartfelt  interest  in  His  cause,  their 
backsliding,  and  their  abandonment  of  the  truth  for  specious  and 
'^damnable  heresies" — might,  by  withlK)lding  His  Holy  Spirit, 
render  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  His  people  to  build  up  His  king- 
dom, utteriy  vain.  But  we  hope  for  oetter  things.  Looking  at 
the  prophecies  and  declarations  of  His  Word,  in  connection  with 
His  wonderful  providential  dealings  with  the  world  in  our  day,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  latter  day  of  glory  is  drawing  near. 
A  great  work  is  yet  to  be  done ;  but  there  is  an  Almighty  Being 
to  do  it,  and  our  agency  cannot  be  inefficient,  both  because  it  is 
one  which  He  has  designed  to  employ,  and  because  He  has  deter- 
mined to  render  it  ef&cient  by  His  own  infinite  sufEciency.  In 
view  of  all  these  things,  may  we  not  say  with  truth,  that  the 
Prospects  of  our  Age  are  full  of  encouragement  ? 

But  if  the  times  in  which  we  live  have  their  encoura^ments, 
have  they  not  also  their  Demands?  To  say  the  Age  has  demands 
on  all,  is  merely  to  assert  that  Gk)d  expects  all  men,  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  to  glorify  Him,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  to 
their  fellow-men,  as  mdividuals,  as  communities,  and  as  nations. 
That  those  duties  are  substantially  the  same,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
circumstances,  will  be  denied  by  none.  But  it  will  also  be  con- 
ceded, with  an  equal  unanimity,  that  some  eras  and  epochs  demand 
a  larger  amount  of  effort  of  a  certain  kind,  and  in  certain 
directions,  than  is  required  at  other  times  and  in  other  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  not  less  obvious  that  whilst  the  Age  has  demands  on  all, 
these  demands  are  not  the  same,  in  form  or  extent,  for  all.  They 
are  determined  by  the  position,  degree  of  intelligence,  character, 
and  amount  of  talent  and  extent  of  influence  which  men  may 
possess.  Our  subject  leads  us  to  speak  particularly  of  the  claims 
of  our  Age  upon  those  who  have  entered  upon  the  pursuit  of 
literary  or  professional  life.  Of  such  persons  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  they  cannot  be  indifferent  to  anything  which  concerns 
even  the  material  interests  of  mankind.  It  cannot  but  be  grati- 
fying to  those  to  know  that  those  interests  are  advancing;  to 
perceive  that  there  is  progress  in  everything  that  relates  to  the 
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development  of  the  resources  of  a  country,  to  the  augmentation  of 
human  happiness,  to  the  well-being  of  al!  classes  of  the  people,  to 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  uniortunate  and  miserable.  And 
they  will  be  ready  b^  word  and  deed,  to  render  all  the  aid  which 
their  position  in  society,  pecuniary  means,  and  appropriate  duties, 
will  permit  them  to  devote  to  the  promotion  of  such  interests. 

But  there  are  InteUectuaJ,  Political,  and  Moral  Interests  which 
have  superior  claims  upon  most  men,  and  especially  upon  literary 
men.  Yet  these  interests  have  in  many  respects,  very  intimate 
relations  with  those  which  are  material ;  and  the  promotion  of 
the  one  advances  the  other.  Still,  as  even  these  interests  have 
for  their  chief  object  the  well-being  of  men  in  this  world — 
though  they  have  also  a  most  important  if  not  direct  influence 
upon  his  future  existence— they  may  be  classed  with  what  are 
called  his  material  interests.  Yet  these  demand  much  at  our 
hands.  We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  Education,  of 
whatever  grade ;  nor  to  those  of  the  Press,  which  needs  to  be  in 
able  hands,  and  under  all  those  proper  influences  which  are 
required  to  render  it  what  it  ought  to  be.  Nor  can  we  be  indif- 
ferent to  Political  liberty,  for  this  is  necessary,  not  as  a  means  or 
an  end,  but  as  a  condition  of  progress  in  all  that  concerns  the 
best  interests  of  man,  both  in  tne  present  and  a  future  life.  But 
the  highest  interests  of  Humanity  are  those  which  are  Moral 
and  Religious,  or,  in  other  words,  its  Spiritual  interests.  These 
have  the  strongest  claims,  in  the  view  of  enlightened  reason,  to 
say  nothing  oiconscience,  upon  our  attention  and  efforts.  And 
they  have  the  most  intimate  connection  with  those  interests  which 
are  material,  for  these  contribute  most  powerfully  to  their  success- 
ful prosecution  and  their  proper  enjoyment.  There  can  be  but 
little  hope  of  well-founded  and  well-regulated  political  institutions, 
especially  those  of  a  republican  form,  without  a  general  prevalence 
of^  Virtue ;  and  there  can  be  but  litde  that  deserves  the  name  of 
Virtue  without  the  powerful  and  fundamental  influence  of  Religion, 
cr  what  we  should  call  a  pure  Christianity. 

A  careful  inquiry  into  racts  would  conclusively  show,  we  think, 
that  the  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  mankind  have  not 
advanced  equally  in  our  Age.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  position  that  the  material  interests  have  made  altogether 
¥  eater  prepress  in  our  times,  than  those  which  are  spiritual. 
his  is  especially  true  of  Europe ;  and  hence  no  litde  of^  the  evil 
which  is  now  experienced  in  that  part  of  the  worid.  There  is  a 
desire  for  political  institutions  which  men  are  not  fit  to  receive, 
nor  capable  of  maintaining,  because  of  the  little  progress  which 
their  spiritual  interests  have  made.  The  mind  has  been  enlight- 
ened to  some  extent ;  certain  va^e  notions  of  liberty  have  been 
received ;  but  the  heart  has  not  been  brought  under  the  salutary 
and  powerful  moral  influences  of  the  gospel    Human  contrd — 
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despotic  enough,  in  manj  oases  craelly  so— has  been  refected ; 
bat  the  government  of  the  ever-Uessed  God  has  not  been  suomitted 
to,  and,  of  coarse,  ^re  are  none  of  the  elements  of  a  proper  self- 
gOTemment.  Por  they  who  are  not  willing  that  God  should 
reign  over  them,  cannot  govern  themselves,  and  are  only  fit  to  be 
the  slaves  of  a  tyrant. 

Even  in  oar  own  favored  country,  it  is  deplorable  to  see  how 
much  the  attention  is  absorbed  by  material  interests ;  how  much 
more  highly  ihej  are  valued  than  those  which  are  spiritual !  And 
yet  the  voice  cw  their  Maker,  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience, 
ought  to  convince  men  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  ought  to  take 
place.  Alas,  how  often  do  we  see  those  who  profess  to  be  children 
of  Grod,  and  who  we  would  fain  believe  are  such,  bestowing  upon 
the  woridly  concerns  of  themselves,  and  of  those  who  are  aear  to 
them,  a  degree  of  care  and  eagerness  quite  disproportionate  to  that 
which  they  devote  to  spiritual  Jhings.  They  pursue  the  material 
with  a  step  as  steady  as  time,  and  an  appetite  keen  as  death !  But 
the  spiritual,  alas !  how  little  does  it  attract  them.  Whole  commu- 
nities are  actuated  by  similar  considerations.  To  construct  a  rail* 
road,  to  build  a  factory,  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  pr  packet 
ships, — all  excellent  enterprises  without  doubt  in  their  place, — ■ 
what  vast  sums  of  money  can  be  raised,  and  raised  promptly ;  be- 
cause there  is  the  hope  of  material  gain,  and  the  advancement  of 
material  interests.  But  how  few  comparatively  seek  to  acquire^ 
by  a  ri^t  use  of  their  wealth,  those  riches  which  are  the  first 
fiiiiits  (J  a  well-directed  beneficence  towards  their  fellow  men — 
those  riches  which  consist  in  treasures  laid  up  in  heaven,  which 
no  vicissitude  of  earth  can  by  any  possibility  reach.  O,  if  right 
views  were  generally  held  respecting  the  relative  importance  of 
the  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  men,  would  there  not  be 
money  enough  forthcoming  to  carry  forward  rapidly  aH  the  enter- 
prises by  which  the  s]Mritua],  and  as  well  as  the  material  interests 
of  our  race  may  be  promoted  ? 

There  are  at  this  moment  two  great  struggles  going  on  in  the 
world — ^the  like  of  \riuch  the"worid"has  never  before  seen.  One 
is  the  mighty  movement  which  men  are  making  in  behalf  of  '^li* 
JticaL  liberty  ;  the  other  is  that  which  is  making  in  some  directions' 
in  behalf  of  religious  freedom.  Of  these  two  movements,  as  midit 
be  expected,  that  which  relates  merely  to  political  liberty,  to  that 
which  is  material,  is  much  more  powerful  than  that  relating  to  the 
spiritual.  Whole  nations  are  riang  up  to  shake  off*  the  yoke  of  des- 
potism beneath  which  they  have  so  long  groaned.  In  this  grent 
movement,  it  is  not  simply  the  struggle  of  the  higher  classes — the 
nobles  and  other  powerfiU  citizens — ^the  "upper  ten  thousand''  of 
society — who  are  striving  to  throw  off"  a  superior  despotism  which 
rests  heavily  upon  them.  But  it  is  the  '*  masses,"  the  despised 
masses,  who  have  in  many  countries  been  crushed  to  the  ground 
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by  feudal  tyranny.  It  is  the  poor,  degraded^  ignorant  people,  who 
had  but  little  encouragement  given  them  to  attempt  to  rise  above 
the  abject  condition  in  which  they  were  born,  and  who  have  been 
trodden  into  the  very  dust  by  the  heel  of  a  proud  and  insolept 
aristocracy. 

In  the  struggle  for  political  Uberty  which  is  now  agitating  old 
Europe  to  its  very  centre,  those  who  have  taken  the  lead  have,  in 
some  countries,  had  the  good  sense  to  advocate  religious  freedom  abo. 
This  has  particularly  occurred  in  those  nations  in  the  bosom  of 
which  there  has  been  a  Protestant  element,  to  enlighten  in  some 
measure  the  minds  of  the  people  on  this  subject,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  Romanism  19  not  the  only  form  of  Christianity.  In  some 
cases,  nothing  more  than  toleration  can  be  hoped  for.  In  a  third 
otass  of  countries — such  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  Sicily,  all  the 
southern  part  of  peninsular  Italy,  (including  the  rope's  dominions, 
notwithstanding  his  boasted  love  of  liberal  institutions),  not  even 
toleration  has  yet  been  secured,  and  hierarchical  despotism  will  be 
permitted  to  flourish  by  the  side  of  popular  liberty !  Vain  at- 
tempt !  Time  will  soon  show  that  it  is  utterly  useless  to  hope  for 
the  permanent  existence  of  such  institutions  without  religious  free- 
dom, and  that  aid  which  nothing  but  a  pure  Christianity  can  give. 

In  relation  to  this  grand  popiuar  movement,  this  uprising  of  the 
nations,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
inquire :  What  is  the  true  mission  of  Christianity  7  We  answer 
unhesitatingly :  It  is  to  espouse  the  mterests  of  the  masses ;  to  seek 
their  enlightenment,  their  happiness,  their  elevation  in  society  to 
the  possession  of  their  proper  social  and  political  [)osition  and 
rights.  This  is  the  path  of  duty  for  Christianity,  and  it  is  the  path 
of  sound  policy  and  safety,  or,  we  would  rather  say,  of  true  wis- 
dom. There  is  in  this  no  danger  whatever,  no  radicalism  to  sub- 
vert the  established  order  of  things,  array  the  poor  against  the  rich» 
imd  fuse  all  the  existing  distinctions  of  8<>ciety  into  one  vast  mass 
of  Communism.  It  is  true  that  Christianity,  rightly  understood, 
^nd  as  exhibited  in  the  doctrines  of  its  glonous  Founder,  does  in 
one  sense  bring  down  the  great  and  powerful  by  teaching  them  a 
proper  humility  in  view  of  their  sins  and  deficiencies,  and  a  be- 
coming benevolence  and  kindness  towards  their  fellow-men  who 
are  in  less  favorable  circumstances.  Would,  that  its  legitimate 
tendency  and  influence  in  this  respect  were  fully  comprehended 
and  more  deeply  felt!  Would,  that  rich  Christians  understood  the 
just  claims  which  humanity  has  upon  them !  What  benefactors 
they  might  and  would  be  were  such  the  case !  With  how  strong 
a  bond  might  they  attach  the  masses  to  them,  and  what  a  rich  in- 
heritance they  might  secure  in  heaven,  against  that  day  when 
everything  on  earth  must  be  abandoned ! 

But  it  is  one  of  the  chiefest  glories  of  Christianity  that  it  levels 
ap,  as  well  as  levels  down ;  that  it  raises  up  the  poor  and  lowly. 
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the  degraded  and  down-trodden^  by  requiring  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  men,  with  broper  sympa^y  and  kindness,  and  furnished 
with  the  means  of  sen-education,  on  the  part  of  those  whose  posi- 
tion is  more  favorable.  The  great  Author  of  Christianity  was  one 
of  the  people — ^bom  of  poor  and  humble  parents,  brought  up  to 
labor,  and  all  His  life  long  associated,  not  with  the  aristocracy  and 
the  rich,  but  with  the  poor  and  humble.  And  whilst  the  rich  and 
the  great,  for  the  most  part  turned  away  with  scorn  from  His  hea- 
venly instructions,  the  •* Common  People,"  we  are  told,  ''heard 
him  gladly."'  Here  is  the  true  field  for  the  labors  of  Christianity  ^ 
here  the  true  scene  of  its  triumphs-*both  because  the  People  are 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind  and  ever  will  be,  and  because  their  po« 
sition  render  them  more  accessible  to  the  gospel,  and  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  piety.  For  it  will  ever  remain  true,  that 
**  they  who  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into 
many  foolish  and  hurtiul  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction 
and  perdition."*  Whilst  to  the  truly  humble,  cht  the  "poor  in 
spirit,"  is  promised  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven."* 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  Christianity  has  failed  to  execute 
its  proper  mission  as  regards  the  people.  Even  before  it  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  it  must  often  have  restrained  pro- 
consular and  prsetorian  insolence  and  injustice,  and  so  defended 
the  feeble  against  the  powerful.  Its  bishops  and  priests  did  often, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  take  the  part  of  the  poor,  the  enslaved,  the 
ignorant  serfs  and  vassals,  against  the  barons  and  other  great  pro- 
prietors ;  and  frequently  resisted  even  the  tyranny  of  the  prince,  in 
their  behalf.  And  when  the  Reformation  brought  back  the  true 
gospel  to  a  i>ortion  of  Christendom,  it  is  certain  that  popular  liberty 
began  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  world.  From  this  source  sprung 
the  free  institutions  of  Greet  Britain,  the  struggles  of  our  fathers 
for  their  rights,  and  ultimately  the  independence  of  these  United 
States.  Since  that  event,  and  as  effects  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  revolution  has  succeeded  revolution,  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  until  the  papal  countries,  almost  without  exception,  have 
undergone  very  important  changes.  By  these  revolutions  the  peo- 
ple have  gained  much,  though  far  from  all  that  is  their  due. 

But  admitting  all  this,  we  must  confess  that  Christianity  has  by 
no  means  achieved  for  the  masses  all  that  it  should  have  done. 
Not  from  its  own  fault,  but  from  the  faithlessness  of  those  who 
were  its  leaders,  it  has  in  all  ages  manifested  too  little  sympathy  for 
the  masses,  and  too  strong  an  affinity  for  the  great,  for  the  aristoc- 
racy, for  the  civil  power.  The  union  of  the  church  with  the 
state,  efibcted  by  Constantino  the  Great,  did  much  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  Christianity,  and  render  it  at  once  the  friend  and 
the  slave  of  the  civil  power,  instead  of  being  the  friend  and  the 
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vindicator  of  the  down-trodden  people.    Even  Protestantism, 
though  it  has  done  infinitely  more  to  raise  up  the  masses  than  R 
manism,  has  been  far  from  fulfilling  its  whole  duty  in  this  res^ 
It  wants  even  yet,  we  must  say,  that  confidence  in  the  m 
which  it  owes  to  humanity,  as  well  as  to  its  Divine  Author, 
has  been  slow  to  learn  that  the  "  many,"  when  rightly  instruc 
and  deeply  pervaded  by  its  legitimate  influences,  are  much  mo 
to  be  relied  on  than  the  privileged  "  few."    And  hence  it  hasmadi 
many  and  very  serious  mistakes,  whose  influence  has  been  dis; 
trous,  and  whose  eflects  it  will  require  much  time  and  efibrt 
repair. 

To  the  young  men  pf  the  present  Age,  in  particular,  God  has 
assigned  an  impoltant  position  in  the  history  of  the  world.  May 
they  study  well  the  times  in  which  they  live,  and  the  demands  to 
which  they  are  liable.  Every  Age  has  had  its  grand  character- 
istics. In  every  Age  there  have  been  great  movements  which* 
aflect  extensively  the  interests  of  Humanity.  Our  own  is  marked, 
we  have  already  asserted,  by  a  double  struggle  for  political  and 
religious  Freedom.  In  that  struggle,  the  young  men  of  our  Age 
and  country  must  take  part,  each  in  the  sphere  m  which  God  has 
placed  him,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  influence  possessed  by 
nim.  To  such  we  would  say.  Enter  with  courage  into  this  conflict, 
and  hesitate  not  to  throw  the  weight  of  your  sympathy  and  your 
efibrts  into  the  scale  of  the  People.  Do  all  you  can  for  their  ele- 
vation, their  happiness,  their  usefulness,  their  just  position  in  soci- 
ety. In  pursuing  this  course  you  will  but  follow  in  the  footsteps 
ol  Him  who  "  was  bom  in  a  stable  and  died  on  a  cross ;"  of  Him 
whose  claim  to  a  heavenly  mission  was  established  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  "poor"  to  whom  His  gospel  was  preached. 

But  allow  us  to  say,  that  to  promote  effectually  the  interests  of 
the  people,  it  is  not  necessary  to  become  brawling  political  dema- 
gogues. Of  them  we  have  enough  already ;  and  th^  are  among 
the  ^eatest  curses  from  which  our  country  suffers.  No :  the  friend 
of  the  people  must  employ  his  influence  for  their  benefit  in  all  prac- 
ticable ways ;  encourage  them  in  all  proper  efibrts  for  improving  their 
temporal  condition ;  and  promote  the  efifective  education  of  all 
classes.  He  will  advocate  all  those  measures  for  difiusing  know- 
ledge that  require  associated  effort.  He  will  be  the  earnest 
supporter  of  public  worship ;  for  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is,  in 
this  land  of  ours,  of  incalculable  power  in  difiusing  general 
information,  and  especially  in  cultivating  the  morals  of  me  people, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  spiritual  interests.  He  will  be  the  friend 
of  all  proper  measures  for  reclaiming  the  erring,  for  delivering  the 
oppressed,  for  raising  up  the  fallen.  He  will  lend  his  aid  to  ren- 
der the  press  of  our  country,  which  is  so  powerful,  still  more  effi- 
cient in  behalf  of  every  good  enterprise. 

We  have  in  this  country  about  futeen  hundred  newspapers  and 
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er  periodical  paUicatians,  every  one  of  which  has  a  sphere  (^ 
later  or  less  extent     What  an  amount  of  aid  might  be  given 
the  conducting  of  these  periodicals,  and  what  a  powerful  indu- 
ce might  be  exerted  through  their  pages  for  the  instruction  of 
P®^?'^  ^^i  ^  g^^  of  the  nation,  if  the  well-educated  men, — 

^^^Jministers,  lawyers,  and  others — who  reside  in  their  neighborhood, 
would,  bv  contributing  to  their  columns,  impart  that  aid  and  influ- 
mse !  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  so  little  real  inte- 
rest is  felt  in  this  subject,  so  little  tact  and  facility  manifested  in  the 
matter. 

We  have  spoken  only  of  that  influence  which  should  be  exerted 
in  our  own  country.  For  although  this  country  is  greatly  in  ad- 
Taoce  of  all  others,  as  regards  the  twofold  struggle  which  has  been 

j^  referred  to,  yet,  if  we  would  preserve  and  perfect  what  we  possess,  we 
have  a  great  work  to  do.  Our  population  is  increasing,  1^  natural 
processes,  at  a  feariiil  rate,  and  Europe  is  sending  to  our  shores 
vast  crowds  of  emigrants  every  year.  If  therefore,  we  would 
avoid  retrograding,  we  must  make  great  exertions.  But  to  advance, 
not  to  keep  our  ground,  must  be  our  object.  Besides  we  have*  a 
high  mission  to  ralfil,  in  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  happy  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  the  stability,  of  our  institutions,,  pditical  and  reli- 
^008.  But  that  influence  need  not,  must  not  be  confined  to  our 
own  GOQDtrj,  important  as  it  is  as  a  field  of  exertion.  .  There  is  a 
WORLD  to  be  blest,  to  be  regenerated,  to  be  saved.  Can  we  not  aid 
in  the  most  eflectual  manner  the  struggle  which  is  now  going  on 
in  the  dd  \^orld,  against  the  double  despotism  of  the  prince  and 

^      the  priest?     A  despotism  which,  wherever  it  exists  in  perfection, 

^j  makes  of  the  masses  the  veriest  slaves,  leaving  them  nothing  to  do 
but  on  the  one  hand  to  obey  what  they  are  commanded,  and  on 
the  other  to  believe  what  they  are  taught  A  despotism  which  de- 
prives them  of  that  happiness  which  is  their  right  in  this  workl, 
and  cheats  them  out  of  that  which  Heaven  in  its  mercy  oflers 
them  for  the  next ! 

We  can  do  much  for  the  down-trodden  millions,  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  new,  by  sending  them  the  Bible,  and  employing  suitable 
men,  natives  of  the  several  countries,  to  carry  it  to  those  who  do 
not  possess  it,  to  read  it  to  those  who  cannot  read,  and  to  explain 
its  sacred  contents  to  all  We  can  do  much  to  impart  the  blessed 
gospel,  the  best  friend  of  the  people,  to  the  nations  that  are  now 
struggling  for  popular  liberty,  but  who,  alas,  are  at  present  so  inca- 
pable to  comprehend,  to  acquire,  or  to  maintain  it.  The  gospel  is, 
though  they  do  not  know  it,  the  very  thing  they  need;  for  it  is  the 
only  hope  of  free  institutions. 

Let  us  leave  to  the  politician  and  the  man  of  the  world,  the  task 
so  easily  executed,  of  gazing,  speculating,  and  wondering  at  the 
movements  in  the  Old  World  wtiich  are  now  attracting  ml  eyes. 
Let  ours  be  no  barren  sympathy,  but  a  prompt  an  eflective  one-^ 
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not  exhibited  in  the  noisy  declamations  of  popular  meetings,  but  in 
the  overflowings  of  a  heart  full  of  love  to  our  fellow-men,  and 
prompting  to  earnest  prayer  and  efficient  effort  in  their  behalf. 


ARTICLE  V. 

REVIEW  OF  FINNEY'S  THEOLOGY. 

By  Bw.  Okokok  Dufpielo,  D.D^  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology^  embracing  Lectures  on  Moral 
Government,  Atonement,  Moral  and  Physical  Depravity,  Re- 
generation, Philosophical  Theories  and  Evidences  of  Regenera- 
tion. By  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney,  Professor  of  Theology,  in  the 
Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute. 

(Conolnded  from  p.  746,  last  roluij&e.) 
MORAL  AND   PHYSICAL  DEPRAVITY. 

The  main  issue  to  be  met  on  this  point  is  very  simple.  Is 
there  any  tendency,  bias,  inclination,  or  disposition,  call  it  what 
you  please,  whether  simple  or  complex,  negative  or  positive,  which 
operates,  with  determining  influence,  as  a  cause  or  reason  why- 
men,  uniformly  and  invariably,  in  all  the  appropriate  circum- 
stances of  their  nature,  choose  to  do  evil  ?  Does  the  existence  of 
such  a  causative  influence  determining  to  sin,  imply  a  physical 
necessity  and  impair  the  freedom  of  the  will  appropriate  to  man 
as  a  moral  agent  ?  Our  author,  virtually,  if  not  explicitly,  denies 
the  former  and  affirms  the  latter.  Some,  in  affirming  the  former, 
mav  have  erred  in  their  illustrations,  calling  it  taste  or  instinct, 
and  comparing  it  with  that  which  renders  the  serpent  venomous, 
the  ti^er  ferocious,  the  canine  and  feline  tribe  carnivorous,  and 
the  like ;  and  they  may  have  prosaically  or  poetically  expressed 
themselves  so  as  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  believing  or 
teaching,  that  there  flows  a  poisonous  lues,  from  parent  to  child, 
or  there  exists  a  fever  in  the  blood,  or  some  physical  entity,  which 
is  sinful  per  se.  But  to  avoid  an  error  in  this  extreme,  must  we 
run  so  far  to  the  other  as  to  deny  all  causative  influence  deter- 
mining to  sin,  and  insist  that  freedom  of  will  consists  alone  in 
absolute  sovereignty  and  independence  ?  Our  author  says  expli- 
citly, "  Moral  depravity  is  sin  itself  and  not  the  cause  of  sin ;". 
nor,  of  course,  a  cause  of  sin ;  which  is  in  efiect  to  resolve  aU 
moral  depravity  into  acts  of  will,  and  rebuke  the  common  sense 
notions  of  mankind,  who  distinguish  between  a  state  of  the  afiections 
and  passions  aflecting  the  will,  and  the  acts  of  the  will,  and  predi- 
cate moral  depravity  of  both  in  given  cases.    Dr.  Dwight  will  not 
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g've  a  name  to  that  speeifio  particttlar  st^e  of  the  aflhedons» 
c,  which  determines  the  will  to  sin — ^whioh«  in  other  words, 
renders  it  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  sin,  which  finds  enjoyment  in 
this  and  the  other  thing  God  forbids,  and  is  pained  and  affected 
with  aversion  br  that  which  He  requires,  out  that  such  a  state 
exists,  and  is  culpable,  men  almost  universally  assume ;  and  they 
0»[i»'ally  estimate  the  degree  of  a  man's  moral  depravity,  by  the 
d^ree  of  satisfaction  experienced  in  doing  wrong,  and  of  aversion 
to  doing  what  is  right.  In  estimating  moral  depravity,  we  must 
not  confine  our  attention  to  the  volition,  choice,  purpose,  or 
ultimata  intention  merely ;  but  embrace  also  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  satis£Bu^tion  had  in  doing  wrong,  and  of  pain  or  aversion  to  do 
what  is  ri^t  We  think,  speak,  and  judge  of  it  as  the  workiM  of 
a  mind,  will,  and  heart,  or  a&ctions  and  passions  averse  from 
Crod,  and  una&cted  by  His  love,  or  regard  for  Him--**i^ich  finds 
its  satisfaction  in  opposing  His  will,  and  not  in  doing  it.  So  the 
Scriptures  describe  it,  and  call  it  "enmity  a»inst  Grod,"  which 
firom  the  very  first  is  morally  certain  to  manifest  itself  in  all  the 
race. 

.    Our  author  may  say  that  this  is  but  what  he  means  by  selfish- 
ness, or  that  it  means  nothing  more.    We  are  willing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  to  admit  it.    Ekit  in  analyzing  that  selfishness,  in  re*^ 
solving  it  into  ita  constituent  elements,  we  di£kr  widely  firom  him, 
and  believe,  that  to  describe  it  as  consisting  wholly  in  generic 
purpose,  ultimate  intention  and  choice,  operating  in  successive 
executive  volitions,  will  not  tell  all  the  truth,  nor  will  it  help  the 
matter  to  make  self-gratification  the  end  on  which  choice  termr- 
nates.     Fcnr  the  question  comes  back,  and  must  be  met  tod  satis- 
factorily answered  by  our  author,  before  he  is  done  with  his  analy- 
8»  of  moral  depravity,  why  do  men,  universally  and  invariaWjr, 
fipom  the  verv  first,'find  their  pleasure  in  oratifyin^  self,  and  not  m 
doing  the  will  of  God,  in  leasing  self  ramer  than  m  pleasing  Grod  ? 
What  is  it,  in  other  words,  that  uniformly  from  the  first,  makes 
man  choose  self-ffratifi(^on  as  the  ultimate  end,  instead  of  "  the 
good  of  God  and  the  universe  ?"    We  answer,  that  such  is  the 
condition  in  which  we  are  bc»7i  into  this  world,  such  the  derange- 
ment of  our  moral  powers,  and  the  original  moral  constitution  of 
Ae  race  produced  by  the  sin  and  apostasy  of  our  first  parents, 
that  sdfidmess  is  natural  to  man.    It  ensues  by  virtue  of  our  con-' 
nection  with,  and  descent  from,  a  guilty  progenitor,  that  under 
whatever  circumstances  we  may  be  born,  in  all  the  appropriate 
condrdons  of  our  being,  sin  will  be  preferred  to  holiness— *man  will 
find  it  more  natural  and  agreeable  to  serve  himself  than  to  serve 
God.   And  oi  man  thus  related,  affected,  and  conditioned,  we  predi- 
cate moral  depravity. 

Our  author  ascribes  the  uniformity  and  universality  of  sinful 
choice,  "to  the  influence  of  temptation,  or  to  a  physically-depraved 
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consti^tion,  gtnroanded  by  the  circumstances  id  which  mankind 
first  form  their  moral  character,  or  put  forth  their  first  moral 
choices."  Whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary,  he  thus,  in  re- 
ality, admits  that  some  causes  operate  to  determine  the  will  to  sin- 
fill  choice,  and  that  they  are  permanent,  uniform,  and  efficient  to 
secure  the  total  depravity  of  the  race.  For  he  says,  "  We  can  also 
predict  that  with  a  constitution  physically  depraved,  and  sur- 
rounded with  objects  to  awaken  appetite,  and  with  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  human  beings  first  form  their  moral  character, 
they  will  seek  to  gratify  themselves  universally  unless  prevented 
by  the  Holy  Spirit."^  His  predictions  rest  on  fixed  operative 
causes,  according  to  this  showing.  Of  course,  therefore,  bis.  free- 
will, after  all,  is  not  absolutely  sovereiffn  and  independent ;  but  is 
influenced,  afi^ted,  and  determined  oy  antecedent  thou^ts  or 
feelings.  Some  causative  influence  is  operative ;  and  whether  it 
be  physical  depravity,  temptation,  circumstances,  or  what  not,  or 
alltc^ther,  we  care  not.  His  philosophy  fails  him,  and  he  gains 
nothing,  nor  approximates  one  step  nearer  than  we  do  to  a  solution 
of  the  fact  of  the  universal  depravity  of  the  humap  race,  which,  we 
firankly  confess,  is  like  many  other  phenomena  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  Grod,  totally  inexplicable  by  human  reason.  Why  have 
these  things  operated  so  uniformly  for  near  six  thousand  years,  so 
that  there  isnot  a  solitary  exception  in  the  developments  of  Adam's 
race,  except  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  miraculously  conceived,  but 
"  they  have  all  together  become  corrupt,  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  not  one."  If  the  will  possesses  that  sort  of  self-originating, 
self-determining  power,  that,  of  its  own  simple  unaided  sovereignty^ 
it  acts,  and  this  is  the  fireedom  he  claims  for  it,  then  why  .are  there 
not  some  found  who  fix>m  the  first  are  wholly  uncontaminated 
by  sin  ?  Let  him  answer  this  consistently  with  his  philosophy. 
If  i^ysical  depravity,  together  with  temptation  and  outward  cir- 
cumsttoces,  operate  uniformly  to  render  men  sinners,  then  may 
he  be  truly  charged,  equally  with  those  he  condemns,  with  teach- 
ing that  man  sins  by  a  law  of  physical  necessity.  *'  His  *'  philoso- 
phy of  fiee  will,^'  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  a  necessitated 
will,  relieves  him  not.  We  will  not  suffer  him  to  escape  in  the  fog 
of  his  metaphysics,  but  demand  of  him  that  he  tell  us,  in  terms 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  what  he  means  by  the  fieedom  of 
the  will.  The  exceeding  obscurity  and  defi^tiveness  of  his  defini- 
tion, we  pointed  out  in  our  first  article,  when  examining  simply  the 
claims  of  what  he  calls  a  superior  philosophy.  The  fireedom  of  the 
wiU  has  long  been  a  subject  of  theological  as  well  as  a  metaphysi- 
cal discussion,  and  our  author  has  produced  nothing  new,  but 
rather  revived  the  okl  Armenian  philosophy,  which  Edwards  and 
Owen  before  him  so  eflectually  exposed.  He  must  be  much  more 
expUcit  and  tell  us  precisely  in  what  it  consists,  and  not  play  fast 
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and  loose  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Annenian  tehemes,  if  lie. 
would  have  us  respect  the  consistency  and  honeslr  of  his  teach- 
ings. To  claim  to  be  a  Calvinist  and  appear  in  Arminian  dress, 
to  profess  to  hold  substantially  to  the  docUines  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  as  he  has  very  recently  done,  and  yet  ridicule 
and  abuse  it  and  its  framers,  does  not  well  agree  with  our  ideas  of 
consistency  or  mot*ality.  But  we  judge  him  not.  If  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  in  his  judgment,  be  the  absolute  unqualified  power  of  its 
self-determination — unaffected,  uninfluenced,  uncaused  hj  any- 
thing whatever  antecedent  in  the  mind — the  liberty  of  indifference 
— let  him  speak  it  oiit  openly  and  manly,  that  we  may  place  him 
with  the  school  to  which  he  seems  to  belong,  and  cease  to  dis* 
course  to  us  about  motive  or  end,  or  any  other  reason  for  willing 
than  the  will's  own  sovereign  independent  determination  or  choice. 
Universal  consciousness  will  oppc^  effectual  barriers  against  such 
a  philosophy.  The  veriest  child  will  rebuke  our  philosopher.  By 
setf^determination,  therefore,  he  must  mean  something  different 
firom  absolute  independent  self-originated  acts  of  wiU — ^the  liber^ 
of  indifierence,  or  of  contingency.  Honesty  requires  that  on  this 
point  he  define  his  position. 

"  If  the  freedom,  of  the  vnU"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  *'%8  the  freedom 
of  contingency t  then  plainly  its  volitions  are  all  accidents,  s^id  cer- 
tainly the  chances,  arithmetically  considered,  are  as  numerous  in 
favor  of  virtuous  volitions  as  of  sinful  ones.  There  ought,  there- 
fore, on  this  plan,  to  be,  and  ever  to  have  been,  as  many  absolutely 
virtuous  persons  in  the  world  as  sinful.  Plainly  aU  ought  not  to 
be  sinful.  If  the  freedom  of  the  unll  is  the  freedom  of  indifference, 
the  same  consequence  ought  to  follow :  for  if  there  be  no  bias  in 
the  mind  towards  either  virtue  or  sin,  at  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding each  of  its  volitions,  and  the  freedom  of  each  volition 
arises  out  of  this  fact,  then,  certainly,  there  bein^  no  bias  either 
way,  the  number  of  virtuous,  and  of  sinful  vditions,  must  natu- 
rally be  equal,  and  no  cause  can  be  assigned  why  every  man,  in- 
dependenUy  of  his  renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  shoukl  be  sin- 
fill  only,  if  the  liberty  of  the  will  ccmsist  in  self-determination, 
ttiid  the  mind,  without  the  influence  of  an^  motive,  first  wills  that 
it  will  form  a  second  volition,  and  this  volition  depends  for  its  free- 
dom on  the  existence  of  such  a  preceding  one ;  then  it  is  plain,  that 
firom  these  preceding  volitions  as  many  virtuous  as  sinful  ones  ought 
to  be  derived ;  because  the  preceding  or  self-determining  volitions, 
are,  by  the  supposition,  under  no  influence  or  bias  from  any  cause 
whatever.  Tnus  it  is  evident,  that,  according  to  all  these  suppo- 
sitions, there  could  be  no  preponderancy,  much  less  an  universality, 
of  sin  in  the  world."* 

This  learned  and  sober  theologian  has  well  observed,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  that  the  Hberty  of  the  will  and  consequently  the  moral 

^  ]>wigbt>8  Theology,  I.  485.  ^ 
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agency  of  man  in  this  world,  is  the  same  in  kind  with  that  d*  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  heaven,  of  the  holy  angels,  and 
(^  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Whence  then  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 
same  moral  agency  in  heaven  is  developed  universally  and  inva- 
riably in  holiness,  but  on  earth  in  sin  ?  Our  author  is  bound  to 
answer  this,  con^stently  with  his  fdiilosophy  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will.  We  say,  with  the  Bible  for  our  guide,  that  the  moral  depra- 
vity of  man  results  inevitably  and  naturally  from  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents;  that  causes  then  were  brought  into  aetion  which  gave 
such  a  bias  to  sin  that  it  can  only  be  countera6ted  and  overcome 
by  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  regenerating  and  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  It  is  not  in  man,  ruined  and 
^k^)raved  by  nature,  to  reform  and  purify  himself,  and  to  perfect 
holiness  without  the  Spirit  of  God. 

With  this  subject  our  author's  views  of  abUitv  and  inability,  are 
intimately  connected.  They  also  are  shaped  by  his  jphilosophy. 
The  distinctions  made  by  Dr.  Twisse,  prolocutor  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  divines,  by  Phillip  Henry,  and  President  Edwards, 
and  all  the  chief  theolc^ans  of  ^ew  England,  between  moral  and 
natural  ability, and  inability,  he  rejects  and  ridicules,  and  insists 
that  liberty  is  ability  or  power,  and  power  or  ability  is  liberty. 
**  Natural  ability,  and  natural  liberty  to  will,  must  be  identical,'' 
says  our  author.  "  If  he  (man)  has  power  b^  nature  to  will  di- 
rectfy  as  God  requires,  or  by  willing  to  avail  himself  of  power  so  to 
wiU,  he  is  naturally  free  and  able  to  obey  the  commandments  of 
God.  Then  let  it  be  borne  distinctly  in  mind,  that  natural^ability, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  thaa 
the  freedom  or  liberty  of  the  will,  of  a  moral  agent.  No  man 
knows  what  he  says,  or  whereof  he  affirms,  who  holds  to  the  one 
and  denies  the  other,  for  they  are  truly  and  properly  identical''^ 

The  reader  will  notice  the  modesty  here  betrayed  in  thus,  by  hia 
definition,  confounding  things  that  differ,  and  dogmatically  pouring 
contempt  on  some  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  and  most  erudite 
writers  who,  on  a  subject  confessedly  complicated,  and  of  difficult 
apprehension,  have  both  used  and  careftilly  explained  the.  import 
of  terms  long  current  in  theology.  Our  author  has  not  defined  so 
well  wherein  consists  the  freedom  of  the  will,  nor  rendered  his  sub- 
ject so  clear  as  to  carry  with  it  the  proof  of  his  accuracy  and  truth 
in  the  premises,  and  authorize  him  to  stultify  those,  who,  with  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  affirm,  that ''  no  mere  man  is  able  in  this  life 
p^ectfy  to  keep  the  commandments  of  Gkxi,"  and  yet  teach,  with  the 
Westminster  Confession,  that  ''Gkxi  hath  endowed  the  will  of  man 
with  that  natural  liberty  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  imy  abso- 
lute necessity  of  nature  determined  to  good  or  evil."* 

The  wonb,  power  or  abili^»  and  liberty  or  fireedom,  are  not 
synonymous;  neither  are  the  things  they  represent  identical, 
ini.  16,  17.  '  Con.  q£  Faith,  chap.  iz. :  1. 
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Oar  aathor  teaches  diat  man  has  fuTl  abiKty  perfectly  to  keep  the 
commandments  <^  Grod.  Will  he  pretend  to  say  that  this  abili^ 
is  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  His  people  free  ?  If 
the  will  of  man  naturally  is  perfectly  free,  perfectly  able  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God^  then  what  is  the  bondage  from  wfaicn 
Christ  emancipates  His  people  ?  Wherein,  in  this  particular  of 
the  fre^om  of  the  witt,  do  they  di&r  frrnn  the  unregenerate  ? 
And  upon  what  just  groimd  do  the  Scriptvres  represent  men  by 
nature  to  be  led  captive  l^  the  Devil  at  his  will,  to  be  his  bond- 
riaves,  to  be  in  bondage  to  corruption  ?  It  will  not  do  to  sa]r, 
these  are  mere  metapnorical  expressions.  They  must,  even  if 
this  were  admitted,  ikve  some  Kmndation  in  real  resemblance. 
The  wiB  of  man  is  not  naturally  as  fr'ee  to  choose  holiness  as  it  is 
to  choose  sin,  and  hence  the  necessity  and  infinite  yahie  to  us  ctf 
the  redemption  which  there  is  in  Jesus  Christ  Man  has  not 
naturally  equal  power  to  produce  the  fruits  of  holiness,  that  he  has 
of  iniquity.  If  so,  he  would  need  no  help  of  the  Spirit  and  could, 
at  any  moment,  without  the  grace  and  power  of  Grod  enabling  Him 
to  will  and  do,  emancipate  hims^  from  the  bondage  of  his  lusts,  and 
perfectly  keep  the  commandments  of  €rod.  The  whole  work  of  the 
opirit,  so  important  and  absolutely  indispensable,  according  to  the 
jbowing  of  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  the  ddiverance  of  shiners 
from  the  power  of  {.their  lusts  and  the  tjrranny  of  the  Devil,  Is 
altogether  unnecessary,  and  an  improper  interference  with  man's 
fiberty.  CNir  author's  philosophy  places  him  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  Word  of  God,  which  teaches  that  but  for  Christ's  inter- 
position, and  the  srace  of  His  Spirit,  sin  will  reign  in  men's  mor- 
*lal  body  to  dieir  obeying  it  in  the  lusts  thereof. — ^l£om.  6  :  12.  Oor 
author  mav  express  his  amazement  and  abhorrence,  talk  of  God's  in- 
justice and  t3rranny,  and  seek  by  a  burst  of  passion,  or  s^ruse  upon 
the  feelings,  to  storm  the  judgment.  But  this  is  an  artifice  that  can 
only  impose  upon  those  whose  reason  is  contrded  by  passion, 
and  who  are  as  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  sacred  logic  as  they 
are  of  the  Scriptures.  The  reverential  and  believins  student  of 
the  Bible  will  not  fail  to  see,  that  the  bondage  of  man  s  will  in  sin, 
his  deep  moral  depravity,  is  set  forth,  not  only  as  his  crime,  his 
personal  guilt,  but  also  as  the  awful  calamity  and  curse  of  God,  in 
which  every  one  of  the  human  race  has  been  involved  by  the  sin 
and  fall  of  our  first  parents.  In  consequence  of  their  traHsmssion, 
we  come  into  existence  under  circumstances,  exposed  to  influences, 
and  with  a  bias  to  evil  that  operate  to  determine  our  wills  to  sin, 
and  most  inevitably  will  ruin  us  for  ever,  if  God  interfiwres  not,  by 
the  atoning  blood  and  renovating  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  rescue 
our  wills  from  the  bondage  of  our  lusts,  as  He  enables  us  to 
renounce  the  work!,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  to  become  the 
freemen  of  Christ  Jesus.  This  may  be  proiiounced  mere  puni- 
tive languid  and  improper  to  be  quoted  on  a  subject  property 
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phihsophical  But  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  a  subject  eminently 
practical,  and  however  the  Scriptures  may  empoy  ^analogical 
terms,  and  the  tropes  of  speech^  their  strict  trutnfmness,  as  the 
Word  of  Grod  authorizes  us  to  take  it  for  granted^  that  there  is  and 
must  be  some  real  resemblance  between  the  bondage  and  slavery 
among  men  and  the  enthralment  of  the  will  by  the  lusts  pf  the 
flesh  and  the  desires  of  the  mind.  The  common  sense  of  men — 
where  any  appetite>  passion,  propensity,  desire,  or  habit  determines 
the  will  in  sinful  choices— leads  them  to  pronounce  those  enslaved 
who  indulge  them.  The  subjects,  too,  of  such  appetiteis^  &c^ 
as  the  drunkard,  the  sensualist,  and  the  vile,  when  reproved  an4 
warned  of  the  danger  of  their  conduct,  wiU  promptly  say,  they* 
cannot  resist,  temptation  overcomes  them.  But  neither  do  them- 
selves nor  others  conclude  that  they  are  removed  beyond  the  reach 
of  accountability,  and  are  free  from  guilt ;  nay,  they  judge  that  thtsi 
veiy  enthralment  of  the  will,  according  to  its  degree,  graduato^ 
their  criminality.  The  freedom  of  the  will,  of  which  consciousnesi 
h^  cognizance,  is  not  absolute  and  independent ;  but  is  consisteiH 
with  subordination  and  dependence,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and 
conditions  by  which  God  as  Creator  has  limited  the  mind  or  sout 
of  man,  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  with  which  He  has  endowed 
it.  Our  moral  nature  does,  indeed  embrace  the  elements  both  o£ 
ability  and  freedom ;  but  they  are  distinct  and  different  things^ 
although  our  author,  with  many  others,  has  confounded  them. 

The  words  power  and  liberty  represent  abstract  ideas,'  ancl 
although  we  are  incapable  of  denning  their  import  or  describing 
the  nature  of  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  yet  are  we  conscioui 
that,  by  some  necessary  law  of  our  minds,  by  some  original  sug« 
gestions  that  invariably,  under  certain  circumstances  or  on  certain 
occasions,  arise»  we  fbrm  the  idea  of  power,  and,  also,  that  o) 
liberty  as  distinct  from  it.  The  idea  in  Doth  cases  being  simple 
is  not  susceptible  of  definition ;  but  resulting  necessarily  from  the 
action  of  the  mind,  or  laws  of  mental  activity,  under  given  cir* 
eumstanoes,  is  referable  to  the  sovereign  constitution  of  our  Creator, 
and,  of  necessitv^  to  be  r^rarded  as  the  representative  of  an  immu- 
table reality.  The  idea  c?  power  implies  that  of  cause,  and  cause, 
according  to  Edwards,  that  of  some  foundation  or  reason  out  of 
itself,  why  that  which  did  not  exist  begins  to  be.  We  say  that 
we  have  power  to  move,  walk,  run,  &c.,  meaning  that  somer 
energy  excited  by  our  wills,  or  put  forth  by  our  minds  in  the  act 
of  wilUng,  causes  these  motions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  by  some 
ordained  and  established  law  of  the  Creator,  the  antecedent  act  ot 
will  produced  the  motions  or  acts  of  walking,  &c.  God  Himself, 
by  the  word  of  'His  power,  the  energy  of  His  will,  created  BXtd 
upholds  all  things.  To  a  certain  extent,  He  has  endowed  us,  His 
rational  creatures,  and  all  moral  agents,  with  a  similar  energy  by 
the  acts  of  our  wills,  to  produce  or  give  rise  to  or  cause  other 
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events  whieh  we  bold  to  be  related  as  tbeir  qipropriate  efieols^ 
The  extent  to  which  that  power  or  enerey  may  oe  ex^t^  is  that 
of  our  liberty  or  fireedom.  The  will  is  out  ^tbe  exponent  of  the 
mind's  or  soul's  energy,  or  the  channel  through  which  it  operates. 
But  this  is  not  omnipotent  Its  exercise  is  bounded  and  restrained 
by  certain  establisheidjaws  and  oonditionH,  necessary  in  the  nature 
of  things  which  Giod  has  created.  Hence  arise  our  notions  of 
abili^  or  inability,  natural  and  moral,  and  also  of  liberty  or  free* 
dom  of  the  will.  The  laws  and  conditions  intended  by  God  to 
limit  the  ei^rcise  of  the  mind's  power,  lune  either  natural  or  moral ; 
the  fonofier  determining  simply  the  posHbUii;/,  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  thii^  is  concerned,  and  the  other,  the  character,  rightful  or 
improper,  lawful  or  unlawful,  of  those  acts  or  effects  miich  the 
mind  or  soul  of  man  may  produce.  When  the  mind,  without  hin- 
drance or  resistance^  acts  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  that  is,  in  the 
sphere  prescribed  by  God  for  its  actions,  we  say,  learning  the 
reality  irom  our  consciousness,  that  it  is  free.  God  has  not  only 
prescribed  the  natural  or  physical  laws  of  the  will's  actings,  but» 
abo,  the  moral  He  has  adjusted,  in  His  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  man,  with  the  powers  He  has 
coQoeded  to  it,  shall  be  affected  and  brought  into  action.  The 
relations  of  intellect  and  sensibility  to  each  other  and  to  the  will, 
and  designed  to  regulate  their  actinfls,  in  the  first  man,  Adiun, 
who  was  created  perfect,  were  not  leit  at  random,  but  prescribed 
by  God,  so  as  to  preserve,  when  not  violated,  an  harmonious 
exercise.  The  circumstances,  too,  or  conditions  under  which 
those  powers  should  be  exercicwd,  and  the  precise  way  in  which, 
in  those  oircumstances  or  conditions,  man  should  exert  his  powers 
and  put  forth  his  volitions,  Imng  r^ulated  by  God's  law,,  or  the 
constitution  which  formed  the  charter  or  grant  of  those  powers,  it 
is  obviouis  that  human  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  wiU^  is  not  a^ 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  absohUe,  but  is  restrained 
within  the  limits  {n*escribed  by  God,  our  Creator,  Lawgiver,  and 
Judge.  Provided  the  harmony  of  the  mind  be  not  disturbed,  that 
is,  provided  each  part  or  power  qperates  in  its  appropriate  and 
legitimate  sphere,  or,  in  other  words,  conforms  to  the  law  prescribed 
for  it,  and  thus  fulfils  the  great  intents  of  the  Creator,  in  the 
exercise  of  no  one  pait  or  power  infrin^ng  on  another,  but  peF> 
forming  through  each  its  proper  fot^ctions,  and  the  whole  tluis 
.moves  harmonioudy,  equally  according  to  its  proportions,  in  its 
proper  place  and  relation,  we  are  conscious  of  that  state  of  things 
we  call  Uberty.  There  is  no  unavoidaUe  p«r{dexity  in  the  mind 
itself  and  no  restraint  or  infringement  from  any  source  without  it« 
Beyond  this  consciousness  we  have  no  knowledge  of  liberty. 
Wherever  this  harmony  is  disturbed,  this  infringement  takes  plaee, 
smd,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  it  prevails,  we  naturally, 
and  as  it  were,  intuitively  talk  of  man  being  enslaved.    Thus  we 
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tpeak  of  the  clnmkiund  being  ensktved  to  bis  oupe,  the  kcherous  to 
his  lusts,  and  the  like>  where  appetite  has  become  inordinate^  He 
is  regarded  as  less  free  than  the  man  whose  appetites  have  not  been 
vitiated.  So  say  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  language  of  common 
sense.  Yet^o  one  dreams,  in  so  saying,  that  the  man  is  abscdutely, 
irredeemably,  irrecoverably,  beyond  idl  possibility  of  reGnrmation, 
and  free  from  the  obligation  to  conferm  humbly  to  the  laws  of  God, 
which  define,  and  are  designed  to  protect  his  Uberty.  Whether 
he  ever  will  spontaneously  so  conf<»:m  himself,  without  some  exter* 
nal  helper  movement  of  God's  providence  and^ace,  changing  the 
actual  circumstances  and  condition  which,  by  the  inordinate  indul* 

Since  of  his  appetite,  he  himself  has  produced,  is  a  question  that 
e  Word  of  Grod  most  uneqmvocally  answers  for  us.  He  will  not. 
He  has  sold  himself  to  work  iniquity ;  he  needs  Divine  help  to  re- 
store him  to  libertv  and  virtue,  to  rescue  him  from  the  wond,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devu,  by  whom  he  is  led  captive  at  his  will.  Yethra 
the  man  certain  capacities  or  powers  approf^riate  to  him  as  a  moral 
creature,  which,  by  the  help  oi  Grod,  may  he  {daoed  under  ciroum* 
stances,  and  in  a  conditicm  for  s^lf-recovery,  that  is,  for  a  restora- 
tion to  liberty  and  virtue. 

It  is  on,  this  actual  state  of  things  of  which  human  ctmsciousneas 
takes  cognizance,  whatever  may  be  men's  metaphysical  philosophy, 
that  those  distinctions  are  made,  and  that  style  of  q)eech  employed, 
which  our  author  repudiates  imd  ridicules  as  unmeaning,  absurd, 
and  false,  but  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  many,  both 
cis  and  trans-atlantic  divines,  who  speak  of  natural  and  moral 
ability  and  inabiUty.  It  is  worthy  of  attention  to  notice,  how  the 
same  <$ontempt  of  this  distinction  founded,  in  th^  very^nature  of 
things,  has  led  our  author,  and  certain  ultra  ^  Old  School "  writers 
to  o]:^)osit6  extremes.  While  the  one  teaches,  that  man  has  iiill 
aluUty  by  his  own  spontaneous  and  unaided  self<ietermining  power 
cf  will  to  change  nis  heart,  and  become  a  new  man  in  Chrial 
Jesus,  the  other  utterly  and  absolutely  denies  all  ability  whatever 
in  maOy  resembling  him  to  a  block  oi  wood  or  «tone,  or  a  lifeless 
corpse,  until  a  literal  new  creation  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  impart  to 
him  new  power  or  csupacity  for  spiritual  or  holy  acta.  We  would 
avoid  both  extresies,  believing  that  the  truth  lies  between  them, 
and  that  the  divine  counsel  here  is  what  common  sense  pves  kt 
many  other  matters,  in  media  tutisstmus  tftii.  While  such  men 
as  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  and  New  Bndand  divines  generally, 
have  carefully  drawn  out  and  stated  the  distinction,  such  nwn  as 
Davies  and  Witherspton,  and  manv  other  devoted  ministers  of 
Christ  have  actually  assumed  it  in  ail  their  ur^nt  exhibitions  of 
truth  upon  the  consciences  of  their  hearers.  *'  The  deploraUe  aiui 
.  naturally  helj^ess  state  of  sinners,''  says  Dr«  Witbersfioon,.  "  takes 
not  away  their  obligation  to  duty ;  the  moral  imdnUtyy^  under 
which  sinners  now  lie»  a»  a  oom^equence  of  the  frdl,  is  not  of  such 
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nature  as  to  take  away  the  gailt  of  an,  the  propriety  of  exhorta> 
tion  to  doty,  or  the  necessity  of  endeavors  atter  recovery."  ^ 

The  words  ability  and  power  are  by  no  means  synonymes  of 
liberty  or  freedom.  They  aie  of  mataUe  import,  like  many  others, 
to  be  d^iermined  always  by  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jeet  of  wUch  the  thing  they  express  is  predicated.  The  oarefol 
leaiter  of  the  Seriptores  w^  not  fail  to  notice  numerous  shades  of 
meaning  in  which  they  are  used — sometimes  denoting,  when  ap- 
plied to  God,  that  attribute  or  energy  by  which  He  can  accomplish 
His  will — tod  when  applied  to  man,  to  notice  no  other  of  its 
generic  apf^cations,  sometimes  the  faculties  of  mind  or  body,  one 
or  all,  or  in  other  words  the  natural  capacity  which  adapts  man, 
as  a  creature,  for  certain  kinds^  of  actions,  sometimes  the  force  or 
energy  exerted  in  the  use  of  those  faculties,  sometimes  the  means 
or  condition  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  exercise  of 
that  enefgy,  sometimes  the  moving  cause  or  reason,  or  motive  in- 
fluence that  excites  and  determines  to  its  exercise,  sometimes  the 
right  or  privilege  or  auth(»rity  for  its  execcise,  and  sometimes 
several  or  ail  of  these  tqeether.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  what  a 
wide  opportunity  is  afforded,  through  the  varied  signification 
of  these  words,  abiHty  or  power,  in  their  varied  ajqfrfications 
wd  use,  for  the  indulgence  of  sophistry,  where  either  ignorance, 
pride,  obstinacy,  perverseness,  selfish  or  improper  designs,  or  want 
of  logical  accuracy,  may  employ  it,  to  the  great  confusion,  decep- 
tion and  injury  of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  closely  to  discri- 
minate and  view  the  import  of  words,  in  their  proper  connections^ 
and  shades  of  import,  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
Our  author  seems  to  be  skilful  in  this  sort  of  skirmishing,  indukins 
in  remarks  Imd  a  style  <^  reasoning  emineatly^calculateato  midead 
and  bear  away  uneducated  minds,  by  taking  terms  in  loose  popu- 
lar senses  and  using  them  as  the  technics  of  his  philosophy. 

Our  senses  are  capacities  of  nature  for  taking  cognizance  of 
various  prc^)erties  or  modes  of  operation  pertaining  to  material 
things,  and  so  we  speak  of  being  aUe  to  see,  to  hear,  to  smell,  to 
taste,  and  to  feel.  Our  mental  faculties  are  capacities  for  (^ra- 
tions ^ipropriate  to  mind ;  as  are  our  muscular  and  animal  powers  to 
body,  to  the  nature  we  possess  in  common  with  the  animal  tribes. 
We  mean,  that  God  has  so  constituted  our  minds,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  and  conditions,  we  are  aUe  to  think, 
reason,  fed  and  will ;  and  also  our  bodies,  acc<Mrding  to  estaUishad 
laws  of  connection  with  our  minds,  that  we  <^an  stand,  walk,  run 
and  perform  those  various  muscular  and  animal  movements 
dependent  on  oiganization.  Using  the  word  in  the  same  sense  of 
capacity,  we  say  that  we  are  aUe  to  will  and  call  into  exercise 
the  various  mental  and  physical  faculties  or  powers  for  action, 
with  which  we  are  endowea  by  our  Creator.    But  the  capacity  to 

'  Witbeispooii's  Works,  1. 148. 
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will  is  one  thitig,  and  our  ability  actually  to  exercise  it  in  given 
cases  is  another,  and  very  difierent  thing.  Our  author  confounds 
them. 

Our  capacity  or  power  to  wiH,  depends  on  the  law  of  our  con- 
stitutional being  or  organization.  It  has  its  foundation  in  nature 
and  hence  is  ciuled  natural  ability.  The  actual  exercise  of  that 
power  depends  on  certain  circumstances  or  conditions,  as  well 
determining  the  mode  in  which  the  will  shall  act,  as  being  pre- 
requisite, in  the  very  nature  of  thii?gs.  We  have  power  to  walk, 
but  not  to  fly,  will  to  do  so  as  we  may,  God  having  never  endowed 
us  with  capacity  for  such  action.  In  reference  to  all  those  actions 
for  which  we  nave  been  furnished  with  the  natural  capacities, 
men  say  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  that  they  have  pow- 
er to  perform  them.  Yet  may  there  be  circumstances  which  pre- 
vent usfrom  exercising  those  powers  so  that  we  shall  naturally 
say,  we  have  not  liberty  to  do  so.  What  tyro  in  philosophy  or 
logic  would  therefore  identify  power  and  liberty  ? 

The  actual  exercise  of  a  natural  power  depends  not  merely  cm 
the  possession  of  such  capacity.  It  is  indeed  an  essential  circum- 
stance or  condition;  but  there  are  many  actions  of  a  complex 
character,  for  which  there  must  be  outward  favorable  concurring 
circumstances,  and  necessary  means  and  conditions,  without  which 
the  power  or  capacity  will  no  more  be  exerted  than  if  we  were 
destitute  of  it.  Thus  at  this  present  time  I  say,  that  I  have  power 
to  pass  the  next  hour  into  Canada,  meaning  that  I  have  the  natiu:*al 
capacities  of  mind  and  body  to  will  to  rise  up  and  walk  and  per* 
form  all  the  actions  necessary  on  my  part,  to  take  me  voluntarily 
there.  But  having  done  so,  on  reachmg  the  river  and  finding  no 
means  of  transit  procurable,  or  if  procurable,  happening  to  be  des- 
titute of  iund»  and  none  at  hand  n'om  whom  to  procure  them,  or 
credit  &iKng  me,  and  being  unable  to  man  the  boat  myself  or  to 
obtain  help  from  others  ;  in  view  of  any  one  or  all  of  these  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
my  purpose,  I  naturally  turn  away  and  say,  I  have  not  power  to 
cross  into  Canada.  This  latter  declaration  does  not  contradict  tha 
former.  The  former  was  founded  on  my  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  public  and  well-established  means  or  facilities  of  passage, 
which,  at  moderate  and  fixed  prices  are  afibrded  every  five  minutes, 
or  thereabouts,  during  the  day,  and  I  meant  no  more,  than  that  I 
had  the  natural  capacity  to  avail  myself  of  the  means  and  helps,  the 
conditions  requisite  to  visit  Canada,  should  I  purpose  or  choose  to 
do  90.  The  latter  was  founded  on  the  unusual  and  unexpected 
absence  and  failure  of  those  means  and  necessary  conditiona. 
Our  author  in  this  latter  case,  however,  according  to  ms  philosophy, 
and  with  characteristic  good  breeding  would  say,  **  you  fool,  you 
had  no  such  power  at  all,  you  lied  in  saying  you  bad."  Acoord- 
ing  to  his  idea  of  power,  as  being  identical  with  liberty,  he  must 
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embrace  in  it  all  that  Pascal  represents  tbe  Thomists  and  the 
Jesuits  meant  by  the '' porevoir  prochain"  or  next  power.  So  when 
he  says  that  we  have  power  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God 
perfectly,  and  if  not  we  are  not  free,  he  must  mean  that  we  have 
all  and  always  every  requisite  concurring  circumstance  and  con- 
dition, means  and  motives,  not  only  to  execute  our  wift  when  thus 
exercised,  but  also  to  determine  the  will  itself  to  choose  to  do  so. 
His  idea  of  power  admits  of  no  distinctions  between  the  capacity 
to  act,  the  requisite  concurring  means  and  conditions,  the  motive 
influence  determining  tbe  will  to  act,  and  the  acting  of  the  will  itself^ 
but  loosely  comprehends  them  all.  "  The  human  will  is  free,"  says 
he,  "  therefore  men  have  power  or  ability  to  do  all  their  duty,"— 
alias,  to  be  perfect!  He  is  a  fool,  according  to  our  author,  who  de- 
nies the  inference ;  a  very  easy  sort  of  logic,  truly !  • 

The  proposition,  the  human  wiUisfree/\%  not,  as  an  absolute 
proposttioA,  true ;  for  it  is  not  independent,  being  restrained  and 
^ited  in  its  exercise  by  c^tmi  laws  and  conditioiia.  Ooraatlior 
most  be  more  explicit,  and  tell  us  precisely  what  he  means  by 
liberty  or  freedom  of  will.  It  cannot,  as  has  been  shown,  be  voli* 
tion  totally  self-origriMUed,  without  any  causative  influence  of  de* 
sire,  feeling,  or  motive,  or  whateref  determines  the  mind  to  put 
forth  the  volition.  Nor  can  it  be  vdition  without  reason  or  end, 
or  any  connection  with  a  previous  state  of  mind ;  for  human  con- 
sciousness contradicts  such  an  idea  of  liberty.  Our  author  pre- 
dicates moral  obligation  and  character,  of  the  ultimate  intention  or 
choice  of  an  end ;  but  this  choice  when  analyzed,  amounts  to  no* 
thing  more  than  an  act  of  will  determined  by  the  causative  power 
<^  motive.  The  end  or  object  to  be  obtained  moves  or  determines 
the  man  to  will,  tie  is  not  independent  and  possessed  of  absolute 
sovereignty  over  his  actions.  External  things,  and  suggestions  of 
mind,  imect  and  excite  to  act.  Inclination,  or  the  tendency  of  de- 
sire or  wish,  aversion  or  disgust,  toward  particular  objects  and  acts, 
moves  to  act  When  choice  is  in  accordance  with  such  inclina* 
tion,  and  no  obstacle  interferes  to  frustrate  or  prevent  from  acting 
according  to  it,  men  generally  say  they  act  freely.  ''  The  un- 
learned," says  Dr.  Burton,  "define  liberty  in  different  words,  yet 
their  definitions  amount  to  the  same  thing.  And  their  definition  is 
the  result  of  their  feelings  and  experience ;  and  of  course  is  as  just 
as  any  given  by  the  learned.  They  commonly  say,  to  act  as  they 
please  is  liberty.  So  far  and  so  long  as  they  can  act  as  they  please, 
or  as  they  have  a  mind  to  act,  they  enjoy  all  the  liberty  they  can 
conceive  of,  and  all  they  desire,  rerhaps  a  better  definition  than 
ithis  cannot  be  given."'  This  author  comprehends  under  the  idea 
of  pleasure  those  agreeable  senses  produced  by  external  objects,  or 
suggestions  and  sentiments  which  aws^en  wishes  and  desires  for 
tbe  objects,  or  whatever  produces  them.    Accordingly,  the  corrupt 

!  Barton's  Bflsay,  pp.  116,  117. 
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and  vicious,  who  fed  that  the  law  of  God  imposes  restraints  upon 
the  indulgence  of  their  wishes  and  desires  in  many  respects,  regard 
Him  as  being  opposed  to  their  liberty,  and  find  it  difficult,  or,  as 
they  say,  impossible,  to  resist  self  and  conform  to  His  wiU.  On  the 
other  hemi,  those  who  find  pleasure  in  doing  the  will  of  God, 
although  solicited  to  evil,  make  no  complaints  of  trespasses  from 
God  upon  their  liberty,  but  account  themselves  never  more  free 
than  while  yielding  to  the  determining  influence  of  His  spirit,  they 
say,  as  did  Joseph,  "how  can  I  do  ^his  thing  and  sin  against  God  ?** 

Every  man  feels  when  he  chooses  or  wills  in  a  given  case,  that 
he  mi^ht  have  chosen  or  willed  the  contrary,  that  is,  that  he  has 
capacities  of  mind  and  will,  which  might  have  been  differently  de- 
tjNrmined;  but  there  having  been  no  constraint  upon  him,  and 
having  acted  according  to  his  wishes  and  desires,  consciousness 
affirms  his  freedom,  and  he  says  he  had  ability  or  power  to  have 
chosen  or  acted  otherwise.  And  yet  the  same  man  will  say,  in 
view  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feelings,  the  desires  and  wishes  by  which  he  was 
afiected  at  the  time,  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  In  so  saying 
he  does  not  mean  that  he  was  a  mere  madiine,  governed  and 
turned  about  hy  fixed  laws,  like  those  of  mechanism,  or  those  of 
physical  organism,  but  merely  that  there  was  such  an  incompati- 
Dihty  between  the  desires  and  wishes,  which  at  the  tinfie  actually 
determined  his  choice  or  volition,  and  those  which  his  conscience 
told  him  ought  to  have  prevailed,  that  without  resisting,  renouncing, 
and  overcoming  the  one,  the  other  was  impossible.  The  desires, 
wishes,  and  feefings,  that  determined  to  self-indulgence  in  sin,  were 
stronger  than  any  antagonistical  influences  or  considerations 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  conscience,  or  feeling  and  desires  thence 
awakened.  He  might  have  exerted  his  intellect  and  powers  of 
perception,  so  as  to  have  summoned  to  his  aid  opposing  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  and  motives ;  he  might  have  turned  away  his  eyes,  or 
closed  his  ears,  from  the  sights  and  sounds  that  were  fascinating 
and  bewitching  him  ;  he  might  have  yielded  himself  to  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  other  motives,  and  resisted  the  massive  power 
that  temptation  was  exciting.  There  was  nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  mind,  or  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  it.  But  he  did 
not. 

The  question  is,  why  did  he  not?  Our  author,  according  to  his 
short-hand  patent  philosophy,  will  reply,  because  he  chose  not  to 
do  so.  But  why  did  he  not  choose  r  The  wiU  is  not  a  despot 
acting  from  caprice,  without  motive,  or  end,  or  any  causative  in- 
fluence or  reason  why  its  actions  are  thus  and  not  otherwise.  It 
is  indeed,  as  our  author  says,  an  executive  power ;  but  the  very 
idea  of  executive  power  implies  a  judgment  or  purpose,  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  is  precedent,  and  for  the  time  being  forming 
the  law  or  mandate  of  the  mind  the  will  obeys: 
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The  distinction  between  generic  pmpose,  or  wbtt  otur  author 
calls  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end,  and  executiTe  ToUtions,  is  of 
no  avail  here.  For  what  is  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end  ?  Ac* 
coiding  to  our  author,  it  is  but  a  benevolent  or  selfish  choice. 
This,  it  id  obvious,  is  not  a  simple  element  or  act.  It  is  a  complex 
state  of  mind,  a  choice  determined  by  motive,  and  in  this  respect 
diflfers  not  radically  from  an  executive  volition.  Consciousness 
teaches  us,  that  the  mind  first  forms  a  judgment  of  what  it  deema 
right  or  best,  under  the  chroumstances  in  which  it  is  called  to  aet» 
and,  thus  judmng,  throws  its  energy  out  in  the  way  of  choice  or 
will.  The  anections  and  passions,  or  sensibilities,  also  exert  a  de- 
termining influence  or  power.  The  mind's  judgment  is  erattly 
influenced  by  them,  and  thence  the  choice  of  the  will  Every 
passion  and  afiection  may  be  resolved  into  two  elements  or  opera- 
tions of  the  soul,  the  one  a  sensation  which  is  either  painful  or 
pleasant,  the  other  a  desire  to  avoid  it  if  the  fcmner,  or  obtain  or 
rajoy  it  if  the  latter.  What  we  call  emotions,  are  kindred  sensa- 
tions  or  feelings,  or  movements  of  the  soul,  arising,  not  so  imme* 
diately  firom  external  objects  present  producing  sensations,  as  from 
thoughts,  views,  considerations,  or  pictures  of  fancy,  which  the 
mind  itself  may  form,  and  the^e  are  resolvable  as  the  former. 

Between  the  mind's  judgment  and  the  passions,  affections  or 
emotions — the  sensibilities,  there  is  oflen  a  direct  antagonisDO. 
The  mind  is  convinced,  and  judges  that  the  will  should  act  thus 
and  thus ;  but  the  passions  and  aSections — the  sensibilities,  oppose. 
Impulses,  inducements,  or  motives,  to  will  one  way  suod  the  con* 
trary,  operate  to$^ether.  To  assist  us,  Grod  has  ^ven  us  His  law, 
the  expression  or  His  will,  and  the  counsels  of  His  word,  through 
which.  He,  by  His  Spirit,  throws  in  a  motive  influence  to  do  what 
He  requires.  He  holds  us  responsible  to  do  His  will  in  all  things^ 
and  threatens  to  punish  if  we  refuse.  Thus  He  restricts  our  liberty 
to  what  is  rightful,  and  seeks  to  bring  an  influence  to  bear  upon  us 
to  determine  our  wills  to  what  is  right  But  our  passions  and 
afi^tions,  or  sensibilities,  exerted  by  external  objects  or  su^es* 
tions  of  thouffhty  oppose,  and  we  feel  aversion  from  what  He  requires 
and  desires,  for  what  He  forbids.  Still  further  to  aid  us  in  doing 
His  will,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  feeling,  and  to  prevent  us- 
firom  exalting  our  own  desires,  or  pleasures,  or  wilt,  as  supreme, 
He  has  endowed  us  with  conscience,  by  means  of  which  both  the 
intellect  and  sensibility,  the  judgment  of  the  mind,  and  the  feelings 
^  the  heart,  may  combine  to  determine  the  choice  of  the  wiU. 
Acccmiing  to  that  power  or  projperty  of  the  soul,  which  we  deno* 
minate  conscience,  the  mind  sits  in  judgment  on  its  own  acts^ 
compared  with  the  standard  of  right,  whereupon  a  feeling  of  appro* 
bation,  satisfaction,  or  pleasure,  arises  when  conformed  to  it,  but  of 
dissatisfaction,  displeasure,  or  pain,,  when  the  contrary.  The  will 
tf  God  is  the  absolute  and  supreme  rule  of  moral  right  and  obt^pi-> 
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tion.  Conforming  to  His  wiU,  yielding  our  wills  to  the  determin- 
ing inflaence,  direction,  and  control  of  His  law,  we  have  peace. 
No  check,  no  restraint  whatever  from  Gk)d,  is  thrown  in  to  prevent 
us  from  actinff  according  to  the  desires  and  wishes,  or  feelings  thus 
inclining.  When  the  contrary  course  is  pursued,  we  have  pain. 
Thus  constitutional  provision  is  made,  by  means  of  conscience,  for 
combining  the  motive  influences  of  the  mind's  judgment  and  the 
heart's  sensibilities,  in  determining  the  will  to  what  is  right.  Such 
are  the  bounds  or  restraints  whicn  God  interposes,  beyond  which 
liberty  is  not  conceded  to  us — ^morally  or  constitutionally.  But 
besides  conscience,  God  has  placed  in  the  human  mind  another 
sentinel,  to  guard  and  protect  from  evil.  Natural  instinctive  regard 
for  personal  safety  or  well-being  operates  continually;  and,  in  all 
eases  of  corporal  or  physical  danger  and  detriment,  intuitively 
lends  its  impulses  to  direct  and  control  the  will.  On  moral 
subjects,  through  the  feebleness  of  intellect  from  want  of  informa- 
tion, and  other  causes,  it  does  not  intuitively  direct  and  control. 
The  mind  often  forms  a  wrong  iudgment  of  what  is  right  and  best, 
and  the  sensibilities  equally  take  a  wrong  direction.  This  de- 
rangement and  tendency  to  sin,  exist  from  the  beginning  of  our 
moral  agency,  and  are  incident  to  our  descent  from  fallen  parents, 
and  to  the  condition  in  which  we  are  bom  into  this  world.  Left  to 
ourselves,  without  the  Spirit's  illumination  and  aid,  the  choice  of 
the  will  will  be  selfish,  in  favor  of  selfish  indulgence,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  some  present  desire,  or  wish  leading  from  God,  or  op- 
posed  to  His  will,  rather  than  to  Him,  and  for  His  glory.  This  is 
what  is  commonly  called  native  depravity,  sometimes  original  sin, 
sometimes  the  corruption  of  our  whole  nature,  and  sometimes  total 
depravity.  All  men's  natural  powers  or  capacities  are  excited, 
innuenced,  directed,  and  swayed,— or,  in  other  words,  the  will  is 
determined  in  the  exercise  of  them, — in  a  way  that  either  falls  short 
of,  or  is  opposed  to,  God's  requirements.  The  state  of  the  mind 
and  heart  adapt  the  man  to  be  determined  by  selfish  and  sinful  mo- 
tives. Th6re  is  not  that  positive  directing  influence  of  love  to 
God,  which  He  requires,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  want  of  it.  In 
that  state,  the  disposition  or  tendency  being  to  sin,  the  motive  in- 
fluences— that  give  pleasure,  and  excite  desires  and  wishes  tending 
to  determine  the  will  in  sinful  choices — being  against,  and  not  for 
Grod  and  his  claims ;  and  there  being  an  actual  mcompatiUlity  be- 
tween them,  the  man  naturally  says,  while  conscious  of  his  selfish 
desires,  he  cannot  do  the  will  of  God ;  not  that  he  is  devoid  of  the 
natural  or  physical  capacities  for  it,  but,  in  the  absence  of  other 
motives,  and  of  helps  to  excite  and  give  a  different  direction  to 
his  will,  he  is  morally  unable.  He  falls  short  of  God's  require* 
ment,  and  is  guilty.     Thus  from  the  first  all  are  found  sinners. 

Our  author  may  think  to  entrench  himself  behind  a  few  favorite 
postulates  and  defy  attack.    He  may  allege^  that  tin  having  been 
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defaed,  in,  ScripUire,  to  be  '^  the  trsi^gresucm  of  the  Uw/'^  it 
must,  therefore,  be  Toliintary  and  a  positive  act ;  and  that  this  is 
the  whole  of  it.  Bot  we  have  another  scriptural  defiiuti<Hi  of  sin, 
which  most  cot  be  ovedooked.  '*  All  unnghteausness  is-  sin"^ — 
that  is»  all  want  of  coDformtty  to  the  law.  i)efects  in  the  way  of 
omission  and  faihiie  in  duty,  forgetfulness  of  Qod's  requirements, 
inattention  to  them,  neglect  to  meet  them  at  the  right  time,  and  m 
the  right  way,  and  to  their  lull  extent,  and  whatever,  in  the  state  of 
the  mind  and  feelii^  of  the  heart,  unfits  and  turns  away  from 
diem,  is  sin.  We  therefore  predicate  moral  depravity,  not  only  of 
the  v<duntar^  acts  of  disobedience,  but  also  of  the  anterior  state  of 
mind — the  disposition,  which  fits  the  man  to  be  afiected  and  actu- 
ated by  sdfish  rather  than  benevolent  motives.  It  is  unrighieous- 
ness,  a  coming  short  of  Ck)d  s  commands — "*  a  want  of  conformity 
to  the  law  of  God,"  and  therefore  sin. 

Our  author,  identifying  disposition  and  choice,  cimfounds  and 
virtnally  denies  all  moral  connection  between  the  moving,  exciting 
influence  o{  particular  objects  or  considerations  operating  on  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  leadingtto  sin,  and  the  act  of  choice  between 
the  predisposition  <»r  fitness  to  be  thus  excited  and  determined  to 
evil,  and  the  intenti<mal  choice  of  the  will  But  however  he  may 
judge  this  to  be  the  simfdest  and  truest  philosophy,  neither  are  tfaie 
judgments  nor  the  consciences  of  men  geaeraliy  satisfied  with  the 
casuistry  founded  on  it  Deq)ite  of  all  our  author's  attempts  to 
relieve  them  firom  any  sense  of  moral  depravity,  irrespective  of 
tthimate  intention,  they  feel  that  the  disposition,  standing  related 
to  choice  as  its  pre-determining  cause,  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the 
guilt,  which  renders  us  justly  obnoxious  to  the  punishment  of  an 
holy  God.  Their  very  inability  of  themselves,  without  Divine  aid, 
to  will  or  choose  c<mtrary  to  the  motive  urgent  desire  determining 
to  sin,  of  which  inability  they  are  wont  to  complain,  they  fed  does 
but  indicate  the  d^ree  of  tiieir  depravity,  the  measure  of  their 

Silt.  It  is  often  amrmed,  in  self-condemnation,  and  in  proof  of  the 
pth  of  their  moral  defilement.  And  when  our  author,  and 
teachers  of  his  school,  will  tell  them  it  is  just  as  easy  to  will  con* 
trary  to  their  present  sinful  inclinations,  as  it  is  to  yield  to  them, 
as  easy  to  believe,  repent,  and  love  God,  as  it  is  to  rise  up  and 
walk,  or  pass  firom  their  seats  to  one  appointed,  the  more  intel- 
l^^t  and  deei^y  convicted,  knowing  it  is  false,  turn  awa^r  with 
disgust  and  alarm  from  those  who  thus  make  light  of  the  evidence 
their  own  consciousness  gives  them,  of  their  dependence  upon  God 
for  the  aid  of  His  Spirit  They  feel  themselves  powerfully  deter^ 
mined  to  evil,  and  truly  described  as  the  ''  bond-slaves  of  Satan/' 
^  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will ;"  and  their  cry  is  "  help. 
Lord,  or  we  perish.'^  Conversions,  where  such  experience  has  not 
in  some  degree  been  developed,  may  be  firom  gross  crimes,  firom 
« I.  John,  3 !  4/  •I   Johft,  5  :  17. 
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oatward  sins  of  life,  and  habits  of  sinfal  action  in  given  case9>  to  a 
self-complacent  and  self-confident  reliance  on  the  strength  of  hu- 
man resolution,  a  mere  reformation,  but  not  that  saving  chcmge 
of  heart  which  the  Spirit  of  GkKl,  by  his  regenerating  influenoe 
alone  can  secure.    We  make  no  more  account  of  them  as  genuine 
conversions  to  Gk)d,  than  we  do  of  those  produced  by  the  mond 
and  ethical  lectures  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers,  or  the  preaching 
of  Unitarian  divines.    Deeper  must  be  the  views  of  depravity,  and 
more  powerful  the  convictions  of  sin,  than  such  casuistry  will  se* 
cure,  in  order  to  convert  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
^  save  a  soul  from  death.     We  deprecate  greatly,  on  this  very  point, 
'  the  tendency  of  our  author's  philosophy,  and  we  think,  not  with- 
out cause,  already  seen  in  the  developments  of,  character  it  has 
produced  in  the  churches,  in  the  sad,  pamful,  and  numerous  formg 
of  current  self-deception,  and  in  the  crowds  of  self-conceited,  cen- 
sorious, inconsistent,  and  corrupt  professors  of  refigion  it  has 
mustered  into  the  ranks  of  Christ's  followers.     They  are  but  the 
legitimate  practical  results  of  making  power  or  ability,  and  liberty 
or  freedom  of  the  will  identical,  and  of  rejecting  those  distinctiom 
which  men  commonly  make  in  the  subject  of  natural  and  moral 
abilitv  and  inability,— distinctions  which  aecord  with  consciousness 
and  tne  teachings  of  Scripture,  which  recognize,  and  foster  a  sense 
of  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  which  give  intensity 
and  power  to  their  convictions  of  guilt. 

Our  author  has  attempted  by  various  means  to  account  for  the  fact, 
"  that  so  many  men  have  denied  the  liberty  of  the  will,  or  ability  to 
obey  God."^  In  doing  so,  he  has  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  this 
point  in  the  experience  of  awakened  sinners,  but  arraved  himself 
against  Locke  and  Edwards,  and  the  great  mass  of  Calvinistic 
divines  with  their  hearers,"'  who,  he  says,  "  have  denied  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  because  they  have  loosely  confounded  the  will 
with  the  involuntary  powers — with  the  intellect  and  sensibilitv." 
We  account  not  our  author  good  authority  for  the  assertion,  that 
"  since  they  did  not  in  theory  distinguish  between  the  sensibilitv 
and  the  will  proper,  they  denied  in  theory  the  freedom  of  the  will.  • 
We  have  never  understood  or  regarded  them  as  oonfoundinff 
desires  and  emotions  with  the  actings  of  the  will.  They  did  indeed 
teach  that  they  had  a  relation  to,  and  influence  in,  det^mining  the 
will,  and  were,  in  so  far  under  the  control  of  the  will  as  to  make 
us  responsible  and  justly  punishable  for  tkem  when  wrong,  but 
they  did  not  confound  them.  They  were  much  more  careml  in 
their  discrimination  than  our  author.  In  appljring  the  dogma  of 
his  philosophy  to  practical  matters,  he  says«  in  reference  to  the 
actings,  or  the  intellect  and  sensibility,  in  the  way  of  blasphemous 
and  unkind  thoughts  of  God,  "  the  will  abhor^  them,  and  stru^es 
to  suppress  them,  but  for  the  time-being  finds  itself  unable  (marki 
» III.  62.  •III.  w. 
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the  w3),  hb  sajris,  finds  itself  unabk)^  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
fight  and  resist  them/'  He  endorses  the  teaching  of  "  ministers 
of  all  schools,"  who  tell  such  tempted  persons,  "  your  will  resists 
them,  and  this  proves  that  you  are  unable,  for  the  time-being,  to 
avoid  them."^  Of  course  then,  the  man's  liberty,  for  the  time- 
b^g,  according  to  our  author,  is  gone,  and  his  obligation  destroyed. 
Aocordinsly,  he  says,  "  you  are  therefore  not  responsible "  for 
them,  whne  you  resist  them  with  all  the  power  of  your  will,  any 
more  than  you  would  be  guilty  of  murder,  should  a  giant  over- 
power your  strength,  and  use  your  band  against  your  will,  to  shoot 
a  man.  **  Far  otherwise  do  we,  along  wiSi  the  holy  men  whom^ 
our  author  cQndemns,  believe  and  teach.  In  such  cases  of  Satan's 
mol^tation, — ^who  adapts  his  temptations  to  the  mood  of  the  mind, 
or  state  of  the  heart,  or  condition  of  the  body,  at  the  tune,  and  ex- 
erts his  influence  mediately, — God  holds  us  responsible  to  put 
forth  appropriate  faith  in  Himself,  which  is  the  only  way  success- 
fully to  "  resist  the  devil,"  and  so  doing,  He  has  assured  us,  *'  he 
will  flee  from  you."'  Our  blessed  Recbemer  has  set  us  an  exam- 
ine here  for  our  imitation.  And  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  faith 
is  the  shield  wherewith  "  we  shall  be  able  to  auBitcH  ALL  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked."^  It  is  by  no  means  strange,  therefore,  that 
our  author's  will  resisting  leaves  him  powerless.  It  is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  view  we  take  of  our  inability  in  ourselves,  and 
of  our  dependence  on  the  Spirit's  aid.  But  resistance  of  will  is 
not  all  that  God  requires  in  such  a  case.  He  has  sinned  by  fail- 
ing to  perform  the  duty  appropriate,  and  required  in  the  circum- 
stances, just  as  did  our  first  mother  in  her  conflict  with  Satan.  His 
wiU,  his  heart,  it  is  true,  have  not  consented  to,  and  approved  of 
the  wicked  suggestions,  and  made  those  blasphemous  and  unkind 
thoughts  his  own ;  but  their  renewance  and  continuance  prove 
that  he  \io&  failed  in  discharging  the  appropriate  duty  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  His  own  power  is  inadequate  to  overcome  the  evil 
one.  He  has  resisted  in  his  own  strength,  not  in  Christ's,  and  that 
is  his  sin,  for  "  whatsoever  is  not  of  feith  is  sin.'"  We  regard  our 
aathor's  casuistry  here  as  exceedingly  erroneous  and  dangerous; 
but  it  is  the  legitimate  result  of  his  philosophy,  which  exahs  itself, 
and  idolizes  free-will,  to  the  rejection  of  Christ,  and  to  the  exclu^ 
sion  of  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  affirms, 
that  "  to  hold  that  men  are  always  responsible,  because  they 
loosely  think  themselves  to  be  so,  is  absurd."*  Thus  does  he  set 
aside,  by  one  stroke  of  the  magic  wand  of  his  philosophy,  ail  the 
expenenoe  which  has  entered  so  deeply  into  the  formation  of  the 
character,  and  development  of  the  piety,  of  such  men  as  Owen, 
Banyan,  Halyburton,  and  others,  as  pitiable  errors.  It  is  absurd  ; 
they  supposed  themselves  to  be  responsible  when  they  were  not^ 

'  m.  55,  56.  •  III.  66.  •  n.  Jam.  4  :  7 
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Not  so  does  the  Word  of  God  instruct  us.    "  He  that  doubteth," 
says  the  apostle,  ''  is  damned  if  he  eat/''  notwithstanding  his  con- 
science may  in  reality  be  too  scrupulous.     "  In  cases  of  tempta- 
tion/' says  our  author,  "  such  as  that  just  supposed,  as  soon  as  the 
attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  of  inability  to  avoid  those  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  the  mind  is  conscious  of  the  will's  resisting  them, 
and  of  being  unable  to  banish  them,  it  readily  rests  in  the  assu- 
rance that  it  is  not  responsible  for  them/'"     A  flat  contradiction  of 
Paul's  judgment  in  such  a  case.     "  For  I  know  that  in  me,  (that 
is,  in  my  flesh),  dwelleth  no  good  thing ;  for  to  will  is  present  with 
jne,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not     For  the 
good  that  I  would  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not  that  I 
do.     Now,  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.     I  find  then  a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me.     For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
the  inward  man.     But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  mto  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin  which  is  in  mv  members.     Oh  wretched  man  that  I 
am !  who  shall  deliver  me  firom  the  body  of  this  death  ?'"    It  makes 
but  little  difierence,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  whether 
our  author's  opinion  be  correct  or  not,  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage.     We  unequivocally  dissent  from  it,  however,  as  by 
no  means  proved  by  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers.     Whether 
Paul  be  understood  to  personate  an  unconverted  Jew,  or  to  recite 
his  own  experience  as  a  Christian,  he  distinctly  teaches,  that  free- 
dom of  will,  and  ability  or  power,  are  very  dinerent  things.     The 
conviction  of  weakness,   helplessness,  inability,  guilt,  and  ruin, 
which  commingles  with  the  will's  resistance  of  Satan's  temptations, 
and  which  is  so  totally  at  war  with  our  author's  whole  system  of 
religion  as  interpreted  by  his  philosophy,  the  apostle  regards,  and 

Sresses  as  important  and  essential  to  the  exercise  of  that  faith  in 
esus  Christ  which  brines  succor  to  the  mind,  through  the  light 
and  power  of  God,  so  indispensable  for  the  right  performance  of 
our  duty,  and  for  triumph  over  the  adversary,  raul,  though  in- 
volved in  conflicts,  which  developed  his  own  weakness,  neverthe- 
less was  victorious,  and  praised  God  for  the  ^ace  and  overcoming 
power,  obtained  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  What  he  could 
not  do  naturally  by  mere  strength  of  will,  he  nevertheless  could 
do  through  the  grace  of  Christ.  **  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."*  The  reason  he  assigned  for  his 
energy  was  not  the  native  power  of  his  freewill,  but  the  strength 
and  grace  of  Christ  which  by  faith  he  realized.  **  He  said  unto 
me,  my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  my  strength  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness.  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  rather  glory  in  my 
infirmities,  that  the  power  of  (Jhrist  may  rest  upon  me.  There- 
fore I  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in 
^  Rom.  14  :  U.       *  III.  56.        '  Bom.  7 :  16,  24.        *  Phil.  4 :  10. 
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persecutions;  in  distresses,  for  Chrbt's  sake ;  for  when  I  am  weak 
then  am  I  strong."' 

Our  aothor  ackno\dedges  the  fact  of  our  dependence  on  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  their  need  of  help  and  support  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  "  seriously  undertake  their  own  reformation^* 
But,  according  to  his  teaching,  the  need  of  that  help  is  ''  in  conse- 
quence of  their  physical  depravity,  and  because  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  habit  of  self-indulgence  ;"*  and  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  consists  in  illumination  merely.  Yet  does  he  speak 
with  strange  inconsistency,  and  vagueness,  if  not  self-contradic- 
tion, when  he  attempts  to  explain  that  sense  of  dependence  and 
wei^ess  which  he  is  constrained  to  admit,  men  generally  express 
by  jdleging  their  inability.  "  They  are  prone,"  says  he,  "a*  is 
natural,  to  express  their  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  strong  language,  and  to  speak  of  this  dependence  as  if  it  con* 
sisted  in  a  resil  inability,  when  in  fact  they  da  not  really  consider 
it  as  a  proper  inability.  They  say,  in  respect  to  many  things,  / 
cannot,  when  they  mean  only  I  will  Tiot,  and  never  think  of  being 
understood  as  c^rming  a  proper  inability.  The  inspired  writers 
expressed  themselves  in  the  common  language  of  men  upon  such 
subjects,  and  are  doubtless  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way.  In 
conunon  parlance,  can  not  often  means  tvill  not,  and  perhaps  is 
used  as  often  in  this  sense  as  it  is  to  express  a  proper  inability."' 
This  is  just  what  Edwards,  and  that  class  of  divines  whom  he  con- 
demns as  necessitarians^  mean  csurefully  to  express  by  their  distinc- 
tion between  naturid  inability,  or  destitution  of  the  capacity  to  act, 
moral  inability,  or  the  absence  of  motive  considerations  or  influ'- 
ence  sufficient  to  determine  the  will ;  and  the  mind's  conviction  of 
incompatibility  between  the  state  of  the  will  as  at  present  deter- 
mined by  prevalent  motives,  and  that  stale  to  which  opposing  but 
inefiectual  or  powerless  motives  urge  it.  According  to  our  authorr 
such  distinctions  are  false  and  worthless.  Liberty  is  power,  and 
power  is  libertv.  If  the  man  has  not  equal  power  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  at  the  same  raomentf  that  he  has  to  do  the  wrong,  he  hasr 
no  power  at  aH,  and  is  therefore,  in  that  instance^  not  a  free  agent 
This  is  an  error  too  palpable,  and  fraught  with  fatal  {practical  re- 
sults, to  be  openly  amrmed.  Our  authcHr's  own  mind  would  revoh 
from  it  when  plainly  stated ;  and  therefore,  in  his  explanations,  he 
abandons  his  lavorite.  position,  and  virtu^ly  avails  himself  of  the 
distinction  between  an  absolute  {rfiysical  or  natural  impossibility, 
and  a  moral  inability,  concealing  his  own  inconsistency  from  him- 
self, by  talking  of  a  proper  inability.  According  to  his  philosophy, 
there  must  be  no  qualifications  here — no  such  distinctions  on  the 
subject  of  inability  as  '* proper"  and  improper,  total  and  partial,  ab- 
sdute  and  relative,  natural  and  moral.  But  thus  to  carry  out  his 
l&ilosophy  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  consistently,  he  would  oat* 

•  in.  62.  ^  U.  Cor.  12 ;  9,  10. 
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rage  common  s^ise  and  universal  conscioasnes^  and,  therefore^ 
after  his  facile  manner,  conveniently  bheats  himself  and  his  reader 
by  sophistically  changing  the  meaning  of  his  terms  and  propositions. 
We  will  give  the  reader  some  of  his  comments  on  Paul's  expe- 
rience, as  recorded  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  that  he  may 
see  his  inconsistency.  ''  The  fact  is,  he  (Paul)  was  portraying  a 
legal  experience,  and  spoke  of  finding  himself  unable  to  keep  sel- 
fish resolutions  of  amendment  in  the  presence  of  temptation.  His 
will  was  in  a  state  of  committal  to  the  indulgence  of  the  propensi- 
ties. In  the  absence  of  temptation  his  convictions  and  fears  and 
fedings  were  the  strongest  impulses,  and  under  their  mfluence 
he  would  form  resolutions  to  do  his  duty,  to  abstain  from  fleshy  in- 
dulgences, &c.  But  as  some  other  appetite  or  desire  came  to  be 
more  strongly  excited,  he  yielded  to  that  of  course  and  broke  his 
former  resolution."*  What  can  our  author,  according  to  his  phi- 
losophy, mean  by  the  use  of  such  language  as  ''  the  strongest  im- 
pulses, '  and  yielding  to  thera  "of  course  r'  If,  according  to  his 
showing,  liberty  is  ability,  and  there  is  no  causative  influence  de- 
termining the  mind  to  will  thus  or  thus ;  if  the  will  is  absolutely  aiMl 
sovereignly  free,  that  is,  possessed  of  full  power  to  originate  its  own 
acts,  as  he  teaches,  it  is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  foreign  to  his 
jdiilosophy,  to  talk  of  impulses  ^^ron^er  or  weaker ^  and  the  stronger 
of  course  prevailing  to  determine  the  choice.  The  phrase,  "of 
course,"  in  such  connection,  if  used  by  Edwardean  divines,  would 
be  interpreted  by  our  author  to  mean,  of  necessity,  that  is  a  j9%- 
sical  necessity ;  whereas,  it  and  the  phrase  necessity,  with  them 
means  no  more  than  moral  certainty.  What  else  does  or  can  our 
author  mean  ?  and  why  shall  he  put «  construction  on  their  Ian- 
gua^,  and  give  it  a  meaning  they  disavow,  and  vet,  while  ooo- 
stramed  to  iSmit  these  facts^  claim  to  use  words  which,  implying 
a  causative  influence  in  determining  the  will,  denote  the  very 
same  thing.  His  explanations,  conflicting  with  his  theory  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  so  palpably,  his  censures  recoil  with  accu- 
mulated fopce  upon  himself.  He  does  in  reality  teach,  that  man 
is  brought  into  existence,  and  placed  under  responsibilities  as  a 
moral  creature,  under  circumstances  or  in  a  condition,  where,  na- 
turally, the  desires  and  wishes,  the  propensities  and  inclinations, 
produced  by  physical  depravity,  give  the  strongest  impulses  to  his 
will,  and  "^  of  course^''  by  determining  his  will,  render  him  morally 
corrupt  We  see  nothing  in  Edwards  that  assigns  so  unequivo- 
oaUy  as  this  does,  our  moral  depravity  to  a  physical  necessity  as  its 
proximate  cause.  Apart  from  the  revelation  and  grace  of  the 
gospel,  our  author  formally  admits,  that  human  nature  is  destitute 
of  ability — that  is  in  his  full  and  unqualifiyed  sense,  of  aU  ability 
to  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  that  by  reason  of  phy- 
aical  depravity.     We  see  not,  therefore,  wherein  he  difiers  nrom 
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the  Arminian,  who  teaches  that  the  gospel  imparts  to*  each 
a  modicum  of  ability,  which,  if  only  exercised  and  improved, 
will  render  availing  and  efficient  the  power  of  God  on  his  be- 
half. For  the  inability,  which  by  nature,  i.e.  left  in  their  na- 
tural condition — mankind  labor  under,  he  avers  is  removed 
by  the  gospel.  "  Under  the  light  of  the  gospel,"  say  he,  "  and 
with  the  promises  in  our  hands,  God  does  require  of  us  what 
we  should  be  unable  to  do^  and  be,  but  for  these  promises  and  this 
proffered  assistance.  Here  is  a  real  inability  to  do  directly  in  our 
own  strength  all  that  is  required  of  us  upon  consideration  of  the 

Goffered  aid.  We  can  only  do  it  by  strength  imparted  by  the 
oly  Spirit  That  is,  ^e  cannot  know  Phrist  and  avail  ourselves 
of  his  ofiers  and  relations,  and  appropriate  to  our  own  souls  his  ful- 
ness, except  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  thing  im- 
mediately and  directly  required,  is  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
feith  to  oe  our  teacher  and  guide,  to  take  of  Christ,  and  show  it  unto 
us.  This  ccmfidence  we  are  able  to  exercise.  Who  ever  really 
and  intelli^ntly  ai&rmed  diat  he  had  not  power  or  ability  to  trust 
or  confide  m  the  promise  and  oath  of  God  ?  Much  that  is  said  of 
inability,  in  poetry,  and  in  the  commcm  language  of  the  saints,  re- 
flpects  not  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  God,  but  those  experiences 
and  states  of  fcelixjs  that  depend  on  the  illuminations  of  the  Sphrit 
just  referred  to.  The  language  that  is  so  common,  in  prayer  and 
in  the  devotional  dialect  ch  the  church,  respects  generally  our  de- 
pendence upon  the  Holy  Spirit  for  eiLch  discoveries  of  Christ  as  to 
charm  the  soul  into  a  steadfast  abiding  in  him.  We  feel  our  de- 
pendence on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  so  enlighten  us  as  to  break  up  for- 
ever the  power  of  siniul  habit  and  draw  us  away  from  our  idols,  en- 
tirely and  forever."'  "  This  dependence  does  not  consist  in  di  pro- 
per inability  to  will  as  Grod  directs,  but,  as  I  have  said,  partly  in  the 
poww  of  sinfiil  habit  and  partly  in  the  great  darkness  of  our  souls 
in  respect  to  Christ  and  his  mediatorisJ  work  and  relations*  All 
these  together  do  not  constitute  a  proper  inability,  for  the  plain 
reason,  that  through  the  right  action  of  our  will,  which  is  always 
possible  to  us,  these  difficulties  can  all  be  directly  or  indirectly  over- 
come. Whatever  we  can  do  or  be,  directly  or  indirectly  by  willing, 
is  possible  to  us.  But  there  is  no  degree  of  spiritual  attainment 
required  <rfus  that  may  not  be  reached  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
right  willing.  Therefore,  these  attainments  are  possible."'  But, 
says  our  author,  "aright  state  of  the  will  constitutes,  for  the  time 
betng  elX,  that  strictly  speaking,  the  moral  law  requires."  The 
moral  law,  "in  a  less  strict  and  proper  sense,  requires  all  those  acts 
aod  states  of  the  intellect  and  sensibility,  which  are  connected  by 
a  law  of  necessity  with  the  right  action  of  the  will.  Of  course  it 
abo  requires  that  cleansing  of  the  sensibility  and  all  those  higher 
forms  of  Christian  experience  that  result  from  the  indwelling  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  That  is,  the  law  of  Grod  requires  that  these  'at- 
tainments shall  be  made  when  the  means  are  provided  and  en- 
joyed, and  as  soon  as,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  these  attainments 
ure  possible.    But  it  requires  no  more  than  this."' 

All  this  is  totally  inconsistent  with  our  author's  teaching  else- 
where, that  man,  of  himself,  naturally,  with  his  natural  powers,  is 
able  or  free  perfectly  to  do  the  entire  will  ^  of  God,  and  of  course 
without  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  such  freedom  or  ability  in  the  full 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  words,  exists,  man  must  nnd  it  as  easy, 
at  any  and  every  moment,  to  obey  as  to  disobey :  no  motive  in- 
fluence must  sway  his  will  one  way  or  the  other.  His  own  sover- 
eign power  over  his  willmust  be  of  itself  sufficient,  even  in  his 
fallen  state,  to  meet  the  full  requirement  of  God  ;  and  if  so,  what 
does  he  want  more?    Where  is  his  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

According  to  our  author,  that  Spirit  does  not  exert  his  influ- 
ence and  hdp,  till  the  sinner  has  willed  to  receive  hkn.  His  ob- 
ligation  afterwanls  rises  and  falls,  narrows  and  widens,  just  as  that 
Spirit,  by  His  revelation  varies  the  amount  of  light  and  instruc- 
tion, and  the  proffer  of  needed  grace  and  help.  **The  Scrip- 
tures," says  he,  "abound  with  assurances  of  light  and  instruction 
and  of  all  needed  grace  and  help,  upon  condition  of  a  right  will  or 
heart,  that  is,  upon  condition  of  our  being  really  willing  to  obey 
the  light,  when  and  as  fast  as  we  receive  it."*  A  right  state  of  the 
will  being  the  condition  of  the  Spirit's  influence  and  instruction, 
light  and  assistance,  how  is  the  will,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
brought  into  that  right  state  ?  Not,  according  to  our  author,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  His  help  can  only  be  had  on  this  very  condi- 
tion :  the  right  willing  must  precede,  and  until  that  is  done,  no 
help  is  to  be  expected  or  will  be  vouchsafed  from  the  Spirit.  The 
sinner  must,  by  the  energy  of  his  own  will,  convert  himself,  and 
afterward  the  Spirit  will  take  him  up !  He  must  first  "  cJeemse** 
his  sensibility,  by  the  right  action  of  his  will,  and  then  the  Spirit 
will  develop  in  him  all  those  higher  forms  of  holiness  that  result 
from  His  indwelling !  We  know  not  what  our  author  can  mean 
by  cleansing  the  sensibility,  unless  it  be  from  physical  depravity, 
for  he  does  not  allow  moral  corruption  to  be  predicated  of  any- 
thing but  acts  of  the  will,  the  sensibility  following  a  law  of  necessi- 
ty. To  it  there  can  pertain  no  moral  character,  except  as  it  is  un- 
der the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  will.  "  It  is  denied,  at 
least  by  me,  that  either  reason  or  divine  revelation  afiirms  moral 
obligation  or  moral  character  of  any  state  of  mind  that  lies  wholly 
beyond  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  control  of  the  will."* 
And  yet  the  mass  of  mankind  will  affirm,  that  the  will  follows  the 
inclinaticHi ;  that  the  wishes  and  desires  determine  the  will ;  and  that 
only  in  acting  according  to  their  dictates  do  they  recognize  and 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  free,  however  often  mistaken  in 
Ihe^fact.     We  see  not  but  that  our  author  cuts  off*  depraved  and 
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mined  man  forever  froixi  the  grace  and  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  need  His  influence  and  aid  to  make  us  willing,  and  to  keep  us 
wilh'ng;  nor  do  we  know  of  anything,  in  all  the  teachings  of  the 
Word  of  Gk)d,  which  sanctions  the  idea  that  man  has  ample  power, 
in  and  of  himself,  in  his  present  fallen  state,  by  any  energy  of  his 
own  unaided  will,  to  meet  the  requirements  either  of  the  law  or  of 
the  gospeL  The  will  is  naturally  opposed  to  God — the  heart  it 
enmity  against  Him,  and  the  carnal  mind  is  neither  subject  to  the 
law  of  God  nor  can  be.  Unless  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  His  efficacious 
enei^  counteract,  overcome,  and  renew  our  stubborn  wills  and 
dispose  us  to  receive  His  grace  and  help,  we  shall  not  only  at 
first,  but  continue  for  ever  to  rebel  and  resist  the  Holy  Ghost 
Such  is  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  we  have  been  brought 
by  the  apostasy  of  our  first  parents,  and  such  the  native  depravity 
01  the  human  heart,  that  the  powerful  grace  of  Grod  is  indispensable 
to  change  his  heart  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  him.  In  this 
condition,  his  case  is  hopeless  and  helpless,  and  left  to  himself,  he 
must  remain  to  all  eternity  a  damned  rebel,  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
same  treatment  his  guilty  primc^enitor  deserved.  By  no  unaided 
spontaneity  of  will  can  he  lift  himself  to  Grod — nature's  help  i^  ut- 
terly inefiectual. 

Our  author,  however,  adapts  the  law  of  God  to  man's  fallen  na- 
ture—brings it  down  to  the  level  of  human  weakness  and  depravi- 
ty, and  denies  that  it  requires  him  to  be  what  it  did  his  prime  pro- 
genitor, or  that  "sinners  be  just  in  all  respects  what  they  might 
have  been  had  they  never  sinned."'  It  is  contented  with  vastly 
less,  and  does  not  require  of  them  *'  as  high  and  perfect  a  service 
as  if  their  powers  had  never  been  abused  by  sin."  For  God  to 
bold  up  to  us  the  law  given  to  our  first  parents,  in  all  the  length 
and  breadth  that  He  did  to  them,  our  author  protests  would  be  ab- 
surd and  unjust,  and  that  with  as  much  show  of  reason  and  as 
much  authority  He  might  require  of  all  sinners,  to  "undo  all  their 
acts  of  sin  and  to  substitute  holy  ones  in  their  place."  *'  Why 
mB^  not  (xod  as  well  require  one  as  the  other  ?  They  are  alike 
impossibilities,  originating  in  the  sinner's  own  act  or  fault."' 
They  are  not.  There  is  as  wide  a  difierence  between  them  as  be- 
tween the  past  and  future^  between  a  natural  impossibility  and  a 
moral  inability.  It  is  not  an  absolute  physical  impossibility  but  a 
relative  one, — ^like  to  that  we  sometimes  {H'edicate  of  vision,  where 
the  atmosphere  has  been  rendered  dense  by  fog  or  imper- 
vious by  darkness.  External  means  may  disperse  the  fog — light 
may  be  difiused  through  the  medium  of  vision,  and  then  the  na- 
tural eye  can  discern  what  no  such  change  would  make  percepti- 
ble to  the  man  devoid  of  the  power  or  faculty  of  vision.  So  in 
the  sinner's  case.  He  is  fallen  in  darkness,  prejudice,  ignorance, 
errors,  and  hosts  of  thiogs  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  reason  of  the 
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apostasy  of  the  parents  of  the  race,  interfere  with  and  prevent 
him  frbm  exercising  his  natural  capacities,  according  to  the  re- 

3[tiirements  of  the  law.  The  law  has  not  been  changed  by  the  fall, 
t  is  not  a  fluctuating  gnomon,  like  the  gauge  of  a  steam  engine, 
indicating  always  the  degree  of  power.  It  remains  forever  immu- 
table like  its  Author.  Man's  corruption  and  ruin  are  incident 
to  his  relation  to  guilty  progenitors,  descending  as  he  does  from 
them,  originally  placea  under  a  moral  constitution  that  makes  no 

1)rovision  in  nature  for  his  help  or  recovery  after  it  bad  been  vio- 
ated.  Our  author's  objections  and  reasonings  are  founded  on  the 
assumption,  that  there  is  no  federal  relation  between  our  first  pa- 
rents and  their  offspring,  and  that  God  does  not  deal* with  men 
morally  through  a  puolic  Head  or  representative,  but  that  each 
one  born  into  this  world  is  placed  under  a  similar  probation  with 
Adam's  before  he  fell.  This  we  regard  as  the  ^^tot^  ^evdog  of  >  his 
theology.  Consistently  carried  out,  it  cuts  us  off  from  all  hope  of 
redemption  through  Jesus  Christ  the  second  Adam,  our  newly  con- 
stituted covenant  Head  and  representative,  who  has  obeyed  the 
law  and  suffered  for  us,  and  thus  accomplished  what  our  faJlen  pa- 
rent failed  to  do ;  or  perverts  the  whde  eospel  scheme  from  a  sys- 
tem of  grace  extended  to  those  elected  of  God  the  Father,  brought 
into  union  with  Christ  the  Son,  and  adopted  children  of  His  fami- 
ly, into  a  mere  modified  moderated  system  of  moral  government^ 
which  adapts  the  law's  requirements  to  human  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption. The  gospel  is  thus  rendered  a  galling  yoke  of  bondage  ; 
and  our  author's  philosophy,  while  denying  native  depravity  sub- 
verts it  entirely,  and  robs  us  of  the  grace  of  God.  We  cling  to 
the  precious  Word  of  God,  and  rest  satisfied  and  thankful  for  its 
revelations,  which,  finding  us  ruined  and  helpless,  inheriting  corrup- 
tion, misery  and  death,  from  Adam,  points  us  to  Christ,  and  tells  us, 
not  of  works  or  legal  righteousness,  not  of  a  modified  and  modera- 
ted system  of  moral  government,  but  of  salvation,  "redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the 
riches"of  divine  grace,— of  justification  freely  by  faith  without  the 
works  of  the  law,  which  brings  the  influence  and  aid  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  to  work  in  us  the  work  of  faith  with  power — ^to  enable  us 
to  put  that  confidence  in  God  for  acceptance,  which  previously 
was  morally  impossible,  and  which,  lifting  us  from  deep  degrada- 
tion and  damnation,  and  placing  us  in  the  situation,  with  means  and 
under  influences  through  which  we  may  attain  to  the  higher  develop- 
ments of  holiness,  leads  from  strength  to  strength,  until  we  arrire 
at  the  perfect  stature  of  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Our  author  evidently  gains  nothing  by  his  philosophy  but  sacri- 
fices every  thing  of  value  in  the  gospel.  His  rejection  of  native 
depravity,  so  far  from  relieving  fi^m  embarrassment  and  difficulty, 
only  increases  them.  Nor  has  he  placed  himself  oh  such  vantage 
ground  as  to  ^ve  him  just  occasion  to  ridicule  as  be  does,  the 
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faith  of  tfiose  who  with  the  Westminster  divines  believe,  that  the 
natural  inclination,  the  bias  of  our  nature,  is  to  sin,  and  who  ac- 
count this  part  and  parcel  of  our  moral  corruption.  He  brings 
man  into  the  world,  the  subject  of  physical  depravity,  with  debili- 
tated powers  of  mind,  and  a  sensibility  that  needs  cleansing,  and 
so  renders  it  a  matter  of  course  that  he  will  sin.  We  see  not  but 
that  he  is  as  veritably,  if  not  equally,  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
teaching  a  moral  depravity  transmitted  "  by  ordinary  generation," 
as  he  holds  they  do  whose  Confession  of  Faith  and  teachings  he  con- 
demns. For  if  by  a  law  of  necessity  the  developments  of  intel- 
lect and  sensibility  are  effected,  and  the  will,  without  the  Spirit's 
aid,  "of  course"  yields  to  the  strongest "  impulses,"  and  if  the  impul- 
se thence  imparted,  are  undeniably  stronger  than  any  natural  oias 
to  Qod  and  holiness,  he  plainly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  sinning  by 
necessity  of  nature  as  veritably  as  those  whom  he  charges  with  be- 
lieving and  teaching,  that  the  corruption  of  man's  moral  nature  is 
propagated  and  descends  by  natural  generation  from  Adam. 

Regeneration. 

Our  author's  views  of  Regeneration  also  take  their  shape  from 
his  philoeophy.  Regeneration  is  variously  represented  in  the 
Scri^mTsometiii^  as  the  begiirning  of  a  sinner's  new  life ;  as 
hi»  awakening  out  of  the  sleep  of  deatn ;  his  rising  from  the  death 
of  trespdases  and  sins;  his  being  transhited  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  into  light,  and  his  entering  upon  a  life  of  holiness.  It  is 
hence  tropically  called  the  new  birth,  a  new  creation.  Again  it  is 
described  as  a  change  of  heart,  and  l^  many  theologians  is  spoken 
of  as  the  proximate  cause  of  conversion,  or  faith  and  repentance. 
By  others  it  is  regarded  as  synon)rmou8  with  conversion.  Our 
author  is  of  this  last  class,  and  denies  any  distinction  between 
them.  He  sees  no  propriety  in  the  distinction  made  by  those  who 
Qse  the  phrase  regeneration  or  the  new  Urth,  to  denote  the  Spirit's 
agency  in  changing  the  anner's  heart,  and  that  of  conversion  the 
sinner's  activi^  in  the  process  or  rather  act  of  that  change.  The 
iMcts  of  importance  here  to  be  noticed  are,  the  total  depravity  of 
man,  rendering  a  radical  change  of  moral  character  indispensable 
to  salvation :  man's  obligation  to  be  and  to  act  holy,  to  change  his 
heart,  to  transfer  his  supreme  afltotion  from  self  to  €lod :  the  cer- 
tainty that  if  left  to  himself,  he  will  never  spontaneously  effect  that 
change  within  himself:  the  necessity  of  the  Sfnrit's  s^ency  in 
order  to  produce  it :  the  vohmtary  agency  of  the  sinner  in  yield- 
ing to  and  concurring  with  His  influence :  and  the  consequent 
developments  of  holy  character.  Our  author  has  expressed  him- 
self generally  on  this  subject  as  a  point  of  faith,  distinctly  and  defi- 
mtely,  in  accordance  with  orthodox  divines  and  evangelical  Chris- 
tians.   But  in  applying  his  philosophy  to  the  subject  of  regenera- 
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tiog  influence,  and  describing  the  nature  of  the  change  produced 
in  the  sinner,  he  gives  occasion  to  fear,  that  practically  he  may  dif- 
fer in  his*  views  of  what  constitutes  its  nature.  According  to  his 
philosophy,  it  consists  in  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  will,  c^  a 
change  in  its  ultimate  choice,  intention  or  preference,  a  change 
from  selfishness  to  benevolence ;  from  choosing  self-gratification  as 
the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  life,  to  the  supreme  and  ultimate 
choice  of  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe ;  from 
a  state  of  entire  consecration  to  self-interest,  self-indulgence,  self- 
gratification  for  its  own  sake  or  as  an  end,  and  as  the  supreme  end 
of  life,  to  a  state  of  entire  consecration  to  God  and  to  the  interests 
of  His  kingdom,  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  life."'  The 
sensibilities,  according  to  our  author,  following  a  law  of  necessity, 
undergo  a  change  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  change  of  the 
willf  The  will  having  power  to  change  itself,  no  causative  pow- 
er can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  that  shall  determine  its  choice 
without  destroying  its  liberty.  The  intellect  also  follows  a  law  of 
necessity  and  can  only  be  indirectly  controlled  by  the  will.  Of 
course  neither  intellectual  views  of  truth,  nor  sensitive  emotions,  ac 
cording  to  him,  can  have  any  determining  influence  upon  the  will. 
It  originates  its  own  acts,  by  the  fiat  of  its  own  sovereignty.  In- 
tellectual views  of  truth  may  be  a  condition  of  the  will  s  acting ; 
but  no  more.  Whatever  emotions  or  feelings  may  exist  anterior 
to  the  change  of  the  will,  being  selfish,  are  opposed  to  God,  and 
can  have  no  causative  influence  in  determining  its  choices.  It 
follows,  therefore,  from  these  positions  of  our  autnor,  that  the  agen- 
cy of  the  Spirit  can  consist  only,  in  arranging  the  condition  neces- 
sary for  the  mind's  willing,  that  is,  in  presenting  the  truth  before  it. 
But  the  presentation  of  the  truth,  according  to  his  theory,  can  ex- 
ert no  causative  influence  whatever.  The  will  bein^  itself  the 
sole  cause  of  its  own  actions,  and  being  sovereign  and  free,  it  has 
equal  ability,  at  any  moment,  to  will  the  opposite.  The  sinner, 
therefore,  is  the  prime  and  sole  author  of  this  change  of  will,  where- 
upon, but  not  till  then,  the  law  of  necessity  begins  to  operate,  and 
passions  and  aflections,  emotions  and  actions,  correspondent,  all 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  is  indeed  changed,  but  he  has 
changed  himself,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  had  no  other  agency  in  the 
matter  than  to  present  truth  to  the  mind,  that  is,  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessary condition  of  the  will's  action.  To  say  that  the  Spirit,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  is  the  author  of  regeneration,  that  the 
new-born  soul  is  a  new  creature,  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  ffood  works,  is  altogether  a  misnomer.  The  Spirit  of  God, 
according  to  our  author's  philosophy,  does  but  afiford  the  occasion, 
and  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sinner's  regeneration.  As  to  His 
having  the  regeneration  of  the  sinner  as  an  end,  specifically  in 
view,  and  operating  specially  with  that  design — appropriately  and 
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powerfully  to  secure  that  end — our  author  says  not  a  word.  It 
falls  not  within  the  range  of,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with,  his 
philosophy,  being,  according  to  his  view,  a  violation  of  the  liberty 
of  the  sinner's  ¥riil.  He  does  indeed  speak  of  the  Spirit's  so  pre- 
senting truth,  that  the  will  shall  decide  for  God,  and  of  a  suasive 
vgent  overcoming  power  on  His  part,  subduing  the  sinner's  cor- 
ruption, swaying  his  afiections,  and  making  him  willing,  which 
things  are  wholfy  inconsistent  with  his  idea  and  philosophy  of  the 
fineedom  of  the  will.  But  when  be  speaks  on  the  subject,  his  language 
becomes  mysticaV  and  offensively  extravagant.  "I  have  often 
feared,"  says  he,  "  that  many  professed  Christians  knew  Christ  on- 
ly in  the  flesh,  that  is,  that  they  have  no  other  knowledge  of  Christ 
than  what  they  obtain  by  reading  and  hearing  about  Him,  with- 
out any  special  revelation  of  him  to  the  inward  being  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."'  "  O  how  infinitely  blind  he  is  to  the  fulness  and  glory 
of  Christ,  who  does  not  know  himself,  and  know  Christ,  as  both  are 
levealed  by  the  Hdy  Spirit.  When  we  are  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  look  down  into  the  abyss  of  our  own  emptiness — to  behold  the 
horrible  pit  and  miry  clay  of  our  own  habits,  and  fleshy  and  world- 
ly and  infernal  entanglements ;  when  we  see,  in  the  light  of  God, 
tnat  our  emptiness  and  necessities  are  infinite ;  then  and  not  till 
then,  are  we  prepared  wholly  to  cast  off  self  and  to  put  on  Christ." 
(The  reader  will  notice  here  how  he  contradicts  sill  his  teaching 
about  the  first  act  of  entire  consecration  to  God,  bein^  perfectly 
holy,  fiill,  entire  obedience,  the  total  renunciation  of  self,  by  thus 
making  a  preparation  of  the  Spirit's  teaching,  which,  as  we  have 
se^i,  according  to  his  view,  is  consequent  on  faith,  and  our  entire 
consecration  to  (Jod,  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  "  wholly  to 
cast  off  self  and  to  put  on  Christ !")  "  The  glory  and  fulness  of 
Christ,"  he  continues,  if  we  understand  his  language,  truly  as  we 
believe  and  teach,  "are  not  discover ed to  i^)  (he  must  mean  dis- 
closed or  made  known  to)  the  soul  until  it  discovers  its  need  of 
him.  But  when  self,  in  all  its  loathsomeness  and  helplessness,  is 
ftiUy  revealed,  until  hope  is  utterly  extinct,  as  it  respects  every 
kind  and  degree  of  help  in  ourselves^  and  when  Christ,  the  all  and 
in  all,  is  revealed  to  the  soul  as  its  all  sufficient  portion  and  salva- 
ti<Mi,  then  and  not  till  then,  does  it  know  its  salvation.  This 
knowledge  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  appropriating  faith,  or 
of  that  act  of  receiving  Christ  or  that  cotpmittal  of  all  to  him  that 
takes  Christ  home  to  dwell  in  the  heart  by  faith,  and  to  preside 
over  all  its  states  and  actions."3  "  We  need  to  have  Christ  so  re- 
vealed as  to  so  completely  ravish  and  engross  our  affections,  that 
we  would  sooner  cut'our  own  throats  (If)  or  suffer  others  to  cut 
them  than  to  sin  against  him.  Is  such  a  thing  impossible  ?  In- 
deed it  is  not.  Is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  able  and  willing,  and  ready 
thus  to  reveal  him  upon  condition  of  our  asking  it  in  faith  ?    Surely 
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He  is/''  Our  author,  as  we  think,  in  the  above  quotations, 
suffering  his  heart  rather  than  his  intellect  to  speak,  has  be- 
trayed that  deep  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
the  right  and  sanctifying  exercise  of  faith,  that  forms  an  essential 
trait  of  every  truly  humble  Christian.  But  in  the  first,  his  Ian- 
miage  is  so  mystical  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  veriest  fana- 
tic in  his  claim  to  extraordinary  revelations.  In  the  second,  he  ob- 
viously is  betrayed  by  his  feelings  into  the  use  of  the  strongest  hy- 
perbolical language;  and  in  the  ijiird,  into  strains  as  offensive  to 
meek  Christian  sensibility  as  to  good  taste.  While  at  one  moment 
he  seems  to  make  the  Spirit's  influence  of  incalculable  importanoe 
and  indispensable  as  preparatory  and  in  order  to  our  regeneration, 
which  is,  according  to  him,  entire  sanctification,  perfect  holiness, 
for  the  time-being,  at  another  moment  he  affirms  that  influence  to 
be  the  result  of  appropriating  faith,  or  the  act  of  receiving  Chri^ 
the  condition  to  be  fulfilled  previous  to  its  being  had.  Regenera- 
tion with  him  is  but  the  choice  of  the  will,  the  first  act  of  a  smmeHs 
consecration  of  himself  to  God.  The  change  of  the  afi^tions,  what 
he  calls  the  ravishing  of  the  affections,  &c.,  is  no  part  of  it,  but  conse- 
quent on  special  revelations,  made  by  the  Spirit  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  faith,  until  which  takes  place,  the  regenerated  sinner  is  liable 
to  fall  into  sin  and  condemnation,  just  like  the  impenitent  sinner. 
The  will  has  been  changed,  but  the  physical  depravity  of  the  sensi- 
bility has  not  been  corrected ;  and  for  this,  "  entire  sanctification'' is 
necessary,  which  he  teaches  to  be  a  permanetit  state  of  the  will  sway- 
ing the  smections,  the  man  ''established,  confirmed, preserved  amr 
tinned  in  a  state  of  entire  consecration  to  God/^  "  One  great 
thing,"  says  he, "  that  needs  to  be  done,  is  to  correct  the  developments 
of  our  sensibility.  The  appetites  and  passions  are  enormously  de- 
veloped in  their  relations  to'earthly  objects.  In  relation  to  things  of 
time  and  sense,  our  propensities  are  greatly  developed  and  are 
alive ;  but  in  relation  to  spiritual  truths,  and  objects,  and  eternal 
realities,  we  are  naturally  as  dead  as  stones.  When  jZr«^  convert- 
ed, if  we  knew  enough  of  ourselves  and  of  Christ,  to  thoroughly 
develop  and  correct  the  action  of  the  sensibility,  and  confirm  our 
wills  in  a  state  of  entire  consecration,  we  should  not  fall.'^ 

Thus  our  author  again  contradicts  himself,  as  he  conforms  to 
universal  experience,  and  admits  that  the  sensibility  here  does  not 
follow  the  decisions  or  choices  of  the  will  by  a  law  of  necessity. 
The  Spirit  of  God  has  something  to  do  to  correct  it ;  but  how  it  is 
to  be  cleansed  he  doe^  not  say.  Instead  of  imparting,  in  regene- 
ration, in  His  own  inexplicable  and  inscrutable  way,  some  sensitive- 
ness to  the  human  conscience  and  sensibility,  instead  of  giving 
power  to  the  truth  to  change  the  mind  and  mart  fi'om  enmity  to 
love,  which  evangelical  ministers  believe  and  teach,  he  makes  the 
office  of  the  Spirit  to  consist,  simply  and  exclusivdy,  in  revealing 
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Christ  and  himself  to  die  sdimer.  The  consecration  of  himself  to 
God,  in  which  he  makes  regeneration  to  consist,  results  from  the 
passive  perception  of  the  truth  presented  by  the  Spirit,  for,  that 
"  He  exerts,  any  other  than  the  influence  of  Divine  teaching  and 
illumination,  is  sheer  assumption."'  Yet  again  he  contradicts  him- 
self. The  office  of  the  Spirit,  in  regeneration,  according  to  his 
view,  is  to  reveal  enoudi  of  self  and  of  Christ  to  the  sinner,  to 
make  him  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  God.  But  what  that 
making  is,  and  what  amount  of  knowledge  is  enough  for  it,  he  does 
not  say.  At  cme  moment,  merely  illumination  or  teaching  is  suffi- 
cient, as  though  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  the  sinner's  self, 
obtained  from  the  revelation  oi  the  Spirit,  was  itself  adequate. 
Again  it  is  something  more.  "  For  when  we  sin,"  he  says,  "  it  is 
because  of  our  ignorance  of  Christ."  "  In  most,  if  not  in  all  in- 
stances, the  convert  is  too  ignorant  of  himself,  and  of  course  knows 
too  little  about  Christ  to  be  established  in  permanent  obedience."* 
A  great  deal  more  knowledge,  it  seems,  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
convert  presently  perfect  from  sinning,  than  to  regenerate  the  sin- 
ner. "  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  all 
relations^  is  a  condition  of  our  coming  into  a  state  of  entire  conse- 
cration to  God,  or  present  sanctification,"  that  is,  of  being  bom 
again.  Temptation  occurring  subsequent  to  regeneration,  is  the 
occasion  of  revealing  the  present  and  pressing  necessity  of  the 
soul,  and  "  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  ready  to  reveal  Christ  in  the 
particular  relation  suited  to  the  newly-developed  necessity.  The 
perception  and  appropriation  of  him  m  this  relation,  under  these 
circumstances  is  the  sine  qua  nan  of  our  remaining  in  a  state  of 
«itire  consecration."*  So  then,  according  to  this  view  of  the 
matter,  there  is  no  change  whatever  produced  in  the  nature,  the 
inclination,  or  bias,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  sensibilities — the  taste 
«•  relish,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  in  reference  to  sin 
and  holiness,  the  world  and  God — that  will  prove  permanent,  and 
exert  a  determining  influence  on  the  will.  All  depends  on  the 
free  will  of  man.  He  must  first  apply  to  the  Spirit  for  revelations 
in  his  necessity,  when  tempted.  For  want  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  Spirit  imparts,  he,  a  sinner,  in  the  first  instance,  and  even  when, 
W  the  exercise  of  his  free  will,  having  made  choice  of  the  good  of 
Ciod,  and  of  the  universe,  as  his  ultimate  end,  he  has  become  re- 
generated— ^passed  into  a  state  of  present  sanctification,  and 
received  thereon  the  Spirit's  aid,  for  want  of  still  further  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  himself  and  of  Christ,  he  will  not,  and  cannot  remain 
permanently  so  consecrated,  and  be  established  in  a  state  of  "en- 
tire sanctification."  "  He  needs,"  says  our  author,  **  renewed  con- 
viction of  sin,  to  be  revealed  to  himself,  and  to  have  Christ  revealed 
in  him   the  hope  of  glory,  before  he  will  be  steadfast,  always 
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abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord."*    We  are  accustomed  to 
believe  and  teach  that  this  is  nbt  the  condition  prerequisite,  bat 
the  cause  necessary  and  efficient  to  secure  this  resuh.     Without 
the  Spirit's  aid  we  can  do  nothing,  and  shall  certaiiily  stumble  and 
fall.     Bat  so  far  from  the  sinner*s  commencing  by  his  freewill,  the 
Spirit  begins  the  work  of  bringing  him  to  God  ;  and  when  by  re- 
generation, he  becomes  "  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,  which  God  had  before  ordained  that  we  should 
walk  in  them,"*  He  does  not  abandon  His  work  and  leave  man 
to  his  own  free  will  to  work  and  keep  himself,  but  exercises  His 
powerful  and  sanctifying  watch  and  care  to  keep  him  through  faith 
unto  everlasting  life.     Paul's  teaching  on  this  point  was  directly 
the  reverse  of  our  author's.     He  gives  the  Spirit  of  God  prece- 
dence in  the  work  of  salvation,  and  makes  the  permanency  of  the 
relation  into  which  the  regenerated  sinner  is  brought  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  established  as  a  child  of  God  under  His  fatherly  watch, 
and  care,  and  discipline,  motives  for  his  zealous,  prayerful,  and 
persevering  efforts  to  increase  and  abound  more  and  more  in  the 
fruits  of  holiness,  "  Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  He 
which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ."*     Equally  strong,  and  opposed  to  our  author,  is 
Peter's  testimony  on  this  subject.     He  blesses  the  Grod  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  His  abundant  mei'cy, 
hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  un- 
defiled,  and  thatfadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you,  who 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,  ready 
to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time,  wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though 
NOW, /or  a  season,  (if  need  be),  ye  are  in  heaviness  through  mani- 
fold temptations,  that  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more 
precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire, 
might  be  found  unto  praise,  and  honor,  and  glory,  at  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ"*    No  language  can  be  more  explidit  and 
pointed,  to  express  the  blessed  truth,  that  salvation  from  beginning 
to  end,  is  the  work  of  God.     The  fact  is.  He  renews  the  sinner's 
mind  and  heart  as  He  brings  him  to  exercise  faith  in  a  once  cruci- 
fied, but  risen  Saviour,  and  that  He  keeps  him,  through  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  continually  persevering  and  maturing  for  the  glorious 
consummation  of  his  state  and  perfection  of  his  being  and  glory, 
at  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  Spirit  is  the  author  of 
regeneration :  the  Spirit  is  the  author  of  our  sanctification :  the 
Spirit  is  the  author  of  our  perseverance ;  the  Spirit  is  the  au- 
thor of  our  triumph,  and  the  consummation  of  our  glory.     The 
free  will  of  man  is  not  left  to  its  own  absolute  unaided  spontanei- 
ties, but  is  influenced,  determined,  renewed,  and  established  by  the 
Spirit's  agency  in  the  choice  of  Christ  and  cordial  obedience  to 
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God.  dory  be  to  Gkni  for  "  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace  in 
his  kindness  to  us  through  Christ  Jesus/"  Our  author's  system  and 
philosophy  invert  the  whole  order  of  the  causes  of  salvation,  and 
making  the  Spirit  of  Grod  but  the  subsidiary  of  man's  freewill,  give 
Him  the  second  place.  According  to  him,  man's  free  will  converts 
itself;  sanctifies  itself;  perfects  itself;  and  keeps  itself;  and  even 
uses  God,  and  grasps  his  energies,  and  clothes  itself  with  His 
almighty  and  inmute  attributes !  "  When  a  soul  can  be  found  who 
thoroughly  knows,  and  has  embraced  and  appropriated  Christ,  he 
is  a  host  of  himself.  That  is,  he  has  appropriated  the  attributes  of 
Christ  to  himself,  and  his  influence  is  felt  in  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell."*  We  make  all  due  allowance  here  for  rashness  and  extrava- 
gance of  diction,  and  yet  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  our  author's 
philosophy  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  There  is  no  security  what- 
ever in  any  change  of  heart  experienced,  for  the  regenerate  man's 
"  entire  sanctifieation,"  or  establishment  in  a  permanent  state  of 
holy  obedience,  or  for  his  final  salvation.  By  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion and  relapsing  into  sin,  he  falls  into  death  again,  legally  and 
morally,  and  needs  just  as  much  to  be  bom  again  the  second  and 
third  time,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  many  times,  before,  if  ever  he 
gets  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such  are  the  legitimate  results 
of  his  attempt  to  engraft  his  philosophy  on  the  Calvinistic  faith, 
which,  most  inconsistently,  he  professes  yet  to  maintain.  We 
should  respect  both  himself  and  his  theolc^  vastly  more,  if  he 
would  come  out  at  once,  openly  and  fully,  and.  place  himself  on 
Arminian  or  Pelagian  ground,  to  one  or  other  of  which  his  philo- 
sophy, and  his  exalting  of  the  power  of  freewill,  inevitably  must 
lead  him  and  his  followers. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  tendency  of  any  system  by  the  develop- 
ments of  sentiment  and  practise  among  those  who  adopt  it — 
which  according  to  our  Saviour's  rule,  viz.,  "  by  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them,"  we  are  bound  to  do — we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
give  the  author  his  true  place.  The  doctrines  of  God's  sovereign 
election  unto  everlasting  life,  of  the  efficacious  influence  and 
agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  renew,  sanctify,  and  render  meet 
for  it,  those  whom  He  "  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  son,"*  and  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  are 
as  openly  and  avowedly  opposed  and  slandered  by  teachers 
emanating  from  our  author's  school,  as  ever  they  were  by  those 
who  repudiated  altogether  the  Calvinistic  faith.  Arminius,  him- 
self had  many  redeeming  features  in  his  system,  and  never  went 
to  the  extent  in  error  to  which  Episcopius,  Grotius,  Limborch, 
Vossius,  Casaubon,  Le  Clerc,  and  their  followers  have  gone.  He 
retained  much  more  of  the  semblance  and  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
than  does  our  author's  system ;  and  we  confidently  anticipate  a 
wide-spread  and  fatal  deletion  from  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
»  Eph.  2:7.  •in.  263.  *  Rom.  8  :  29. 
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at  no  distant  day,  through  its  influence.  Facilis  descensus  avemi. 
Sed  revocare  gradum — hie  labor  hoc  opus.  We  fear  that  all 
attempts  to  counteract  its  fatal  influence  will  prove  too  late  and 
ineflectual.  The  churches  an4  ministry  had  need  awaken  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger.  Its  practical  results  already  display  them- 
selves to  some  extent,  and  they  commend  it  no  more  to  us,  than 
do  its  theological  features. 

If  ever  a  system  of  dialectics  was  eminently  adapted  to  stultify 
the  intellect,  and  to  sear  the  conscience,  we  think  it  is  precisely 
that  which  has  received  the  favor  of  our  author,  and  is  so  pertina- 
ciously advocated  and  propagated  by  him.  The  spirit  appropriate 
and  peculiar  to  his  philosophico-theological  system,  may  commend 
itself  to  those  who  are  fond  of  what  is  coarse  and  severe,  and  who 
account  these  things  plainness  and  faithfulness,  but  cannot  fail  to 
oflend  the  meek  and  gentle,  as  well  as  persons  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  Its  introduction  and  indulgence  in  the  pulpit,  have 
degraded  it,  and  done  more  than  all  its  enemies  had  accomplished^ 
to  bring  contempt  upon  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  We  write 
with  real  pain  and  deep  sorrow  of  heart ;  but  cannot  withhold  the 
expression  of  our  sober  conviction,  that  seeking  immediate  eflect, 
and  mistaking  mere  dramatic  power  for  the  power  of  the  truth, 
through  its  influence  a  very  serious  deterioration,  in  the  style  of 
preaching,  has  been  produced,  which  has  brought  the  pulpit,  te 
some  extent,  to  the  level  of  the  stage,  and  engendered  that  mercenary 
spirit  in  many  churches  which  prompts  them  to  "hire"  ministers 
for  times  and  occasions.  A  flippant  air  and  irreverent  manner  of 
speaking  on  sacred  things,  by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  prepare  the 
way  for  profanity  on  the  part  of  those  whose  minds  are  not  aflected 
by  the  fear  of  God.  Abounding  in  anecdote,  the  familiar  use  of 
the  dialogue  and  other  dramatic  methods  for  the  exhibition  and 
illustration  of  truth,  relieve  from  the  necessity  of  careful  thought, 
and  by  the  aid  and  power  of  the  imagination,  give  impulse  to  pas- 
sion. Pride,  arrogance,  extravagance,  and  self-conceit  are  inci- 
dent to  its  developments.  Censoriousness  and  denunciation,  with 
all  the  disputes  and  divisions,  suspicions  and  schisms,  ever  sure  to 
follow  in  their  wake,  find  abundant  aliment  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  applying  its  principles  of  casuistry,  for  the  analysis 
of  character.  In  reverence  toward  God  in  prayer,  and  the  absence 
of  all  that  courtesy  toward  man,  and  the  winning  tenderness  of  that 
sympathy  and  charity  which  the  gospel  so  much  commends,  betray 
themselves  in  the  style  and  manner  of  expression. 

We  deprecate  the  influence  and  spirit  of  this  system,  and  think 
they  have  long  since  been  well  described  by  the  great  New  Eng- 
land Patriarch,  whose  home  is  in  the  West,  and  who  yet  lingers  on 
the  shores  of  mortality  to  bless  the  churches  with  his  cheering 
voice,  as  a  spirit  of  spiritual  pride,  censoriousness,  and  insubordi- 
nation to  the  order  ot  the  gospel.    Our  author's  attempt  to  develop . 
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a  system  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  which  it  has  found  its 
permanent  lodgment,  and  through  which  it  has  made  its  prurient 
developments,  has  contributed  not  only  to  increase  the  prejudices 
against  evangelical  religion  in  the  minds  of  persons  of  taste  and 
education,  and  to  drive  them  off  to  other  denominations  where 
they  will  not  be  offended  by  rudeness  and  vulgarity  in  the  pulpit, 
but  to  repel  even  the  friends  of  the  pure,  unadulterated  truth 
of  the  gospel.  The  very  names  of  revivals  and  spiritual  religion, 
as  well  as  the  religious  profession  of  multitudes,  have  been  rendered 
a  taunt  and  a  reproach.  We  attribute  the  present  dearth  of 
Divine  influences,  and  the  absence  of  the  true  spirit  of  revival,  to 
the  influence  of  this  man-exalting  and  God-dishonoring  philosophy, 
which  has  attempted  to  naturalize  religion,  if  we  may  so  speak,' 
I  denied  the  very  office  and  grieved  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God.  Its 
prevatence  will  prove  but  the  pioneer  of  a  mere  natural  religion  to 
loster  Deism,  Unitarianism,  and  Infidelity. 


J 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  PREACHING  OF  JONAH. 

By  the  Sxr.  Ososos  Sqbpabb,  D J>^  Proftfior  at  Bangor.- 

The  Saviour  speaks,  in  one  place,  of  the  preaching  of  Jo- 
nah. From  this  it  appears  that  Jonah  was  a  preacher.  From 
the  little  specimen  we  have  of  his  preaching,  and  its  efiects, 
we  wish  we  knew  more  of  him  in  this  calling.  We  know  very 
litde ;  still  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  some  benefit  from  the  brief  no- 
tices of  his  character,  and  the  dim  intimations  of  his  labors. 

Respecting  his  early  history,  his  education,  and  training,  we  are 
very  much  in  the  dark.  He  was  the  son  of  Amittai — was  a  Qal- 
lilean,  and  prophecied  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel. 

He  was  sent  of  the  Lord  to  Ninevah,  to  cry  against  it,  because 
its  wickedness  had  come  up  before  the  Lord.  Ninevah,  without 
doubt,  was  then  in  its  glory;  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days 
journey — ^nearly  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  The  prophet  did 
not,  at  first,  proceed  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  he  had  re^ 
ceived,  but  foolishly  attempted  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  He  took  ship  to  Tarahish ;  but  the  Lord  sent  out  a  great 
wind  into  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  mighty  tempest  in  the  sea,  so 
that  the  ship  was  like  to  be  broken.  The  prophet,  as  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  swallowed  by  a  monster  of 
the  deep,  which  God  had  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  be- 
came a  type  of  Christ,  who  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.    The  prophet,  when  thrown  upon  the  land,  pro- 
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ceeded  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  commission.  He  went  and 
preached  the  preaching  God  bid  him  ;  he  be^an  to  enter  into  the 
city  a  day's  journey,  and  said — "  yet  forty  days  and  Nine vah  shall 
be  overthrown." 

In  regatd  to  the  character  of  the  preacher,  we  may  glean  some- 
thing. He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  wanting  in  courage,  phy- 
sical or  moral.  Though  he  had  received  a  perilous  commission — 
to  go,  an  unguarded  stranger,  into  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  and 
denounce  its  speedy  and  utter  overthrow,  yet  he  did  not  falter  on 
this  account — did  not  flee  because  he  feared  the  consequences  to 
himself,  of  delivering  such  a  message ;  but  because  he  thought  the 
Lord  might  repent  him  of  the  evil,  and  in  view  of  the  reformation 
of  the  people,  spare  tlie  devoted  city ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  would 
be  found  a  false  prophet 

The  prophet  seems  to  have  been  greatly  wanting  in  that  com- 
passionate feeling — that  true  benevolence,  which  rejoices  in  the 
deliverance,  and  the  highest  welfare  of  others.  There  appears  in 
him  a  sort  of  vindictive  spirit,  insisting  that  the  ruin  he  had  de- 
nounced, should  be,  to  the  letter,  executed.  He  placed  himself  in 
a  sightly  position,  that  he  might  witness  that  sublime  stroke  of  the 
Divine  justice,  which  should  sweep  to  destruction  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  vast  city  before  him. 

And  here  his  petulance  comes  out.  He  was  sreatly  displeased ; 
was  positively  angry ;  not  with  his  brother,  and  without  a  cause, 
but  with  his  Maker,  and  for  a  cause  which  should  have  filled  his 
soul  with  adoration  and  thankfulness.  The  prophet,  to  say  the 
least,  was  greatly  wanting  in  social  amiableness ;  he  seems  to  have 
been  peevish  and  sullen ;  a  man  of  few  words,  and  not  all  those 
uttered  advisedly. 

Much  appears  in  his  history,  and  the  development  of  his  charac- 
ter which  is  inconsistent  with  true  religion.  We  must  believe, 
however,  that  he  was  a  good  man  with  many  infirmities.  He  was 
probably  in  a  back-slidden  state :  the  fact  of  his  attempting  to  flee 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  oi  his,  stupidly  sleeping  in  cir- 
cumstances which  constrained  even  his  pa^an  companions  to  pray, 
indicates  that  he  was  in  such  a  state.  Traits  of  the  ^ood  man  ap- 
pear in  his  prompt  confession,  his  readiness  to  be  sacnficed  for  the 
ffood  of  the  whole,  his  prayer  and  ascription  of  praise  firom  the 
depth  of  his  trouble. 

When  we  come  to  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  we  find  that  there 
was  very  little  of  it ;  more  probably  than  is  recorded ;  but  we  have 
doubtless  the  substance  of  it.  It  wajj  brief,  abrupt,  sententious, 
and  repetitious.  It  was  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  morose  and 
taciturn  prophet ;  his  iterated  cry  was, — "  x  et  forty  days  and 
Ninevah  shaft  be  overthrown." 

The  message  was  one  of  unmixed,  unmitigated  severity.  It 
was  simple  denunciation — a  declaration  of  the  Divine  purpose  to 
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destroy  the  guilty  city.  There  appears  no  revelation  of  mercy 
— no  intimation  or  promise  that  repentance  and  reformation  would 
avail  to  avert  the  threatened  doom.  It  was  only,  that  in  a  definite 
time,  the  place  should  be  destroyed. 

The  message  of  the  prophet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sus« 
tained  by  any  external  evidence.  So  far  as  we  know,  God  wrought 
at  the  time  no  miracles  by  the  hand  of  Jonah,  as  proof  that  his 
commission  was  from  above.  The  people  might  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  belly  of  the 
whale,  and  this  have  been  a  sign  to  them.  Still  there  was  nothing 
directly  before  their  eyes  to  convince  them  that  Giod  had  sent  him. 
How  natural  that  he  should  have  been  taken  as  son^e  wandering 
lunatic,  and  so  have  become  the  sport  of  the  bovs,  and  been  gazea 
at  and  jeered  at  by  all.  How  utterly  improbaUe  was  the  message, 
accordmg  to  all  the  appearances  of  the  case.  Who,  amongst  me 
people,  would  believe  such  words,  coming  from  a  stranger  having 
no  seal  to  his  commission, — ^who  believe  that  that  great  city,  pro- 
tected by  an  impregnable  wall,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  covered 
with  towers,  and  those  filled  with  the  brave ;  a  city  of  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  at  a  time  when  everything  was  thus  secure 
within,  and  no  menacing  foe  without,  and  nothing  appeared  against 
it  but  the  voice  of  this  brawling  intruder, — who  believe,  that  in 
forty  days  it  would  be  overthrown  ? — Such  was  the  preacher,  and 
the  character  of  the  message — ^both  to  human  view  quite  unautho- 
ritative and  unpromising. 

But  the  effect  produced  was  indeed  wonderful.  The  message, 
though  unattested,  was  believed  by  the  people ;  and  they  put  on 
sackcloth,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  Even  the  king  came 
down  from  his  throne,  laid  aside  his  robe,  covered  himself  with 
sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashes;  and  proclaimed  that  there  should  be  a 
fast  throughout  the  land,  and  that  the  people  cry  mightily  unto 
God»  and  turn  every  man  from  his  evil  way  and  from  the  violence 
that  is  in  his  hands.  How  deep  and  permanent  (bis  repentance 
was,  we  do  not  know.  In  many  instances  it  may  have  been  to 
life  eternal.  But  all  the  people  were  humbled  at  the  time.  The 
scene  is,  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history — the  kina  and  his 
subjects  clothed  in  sackcloth,  abstaining  from  food,  and  caUing  upon 
Gkid,  if  perad venture  he  will  turn  from  his  fierce  anger  that  they 
perish  not.  Giod  did  regard  their  cries  and  their  repentance,  and 
forb<M«  to  inflict  the  doom  He  had  pronounced.  The  result  was 
the  continuance  of  this  great  city  for  about  a  century  and  a  half 
longer.  Their  tranquility  was  thus  lengthened  out,  because  they 
believed  the  Divine  message,  and  demeaned  themselves  accord- 
ingly. 

Are  their  any  pdnts  of  practical  or  homiletical  instruction,  sug- 
gested by  this  ancient  preacher  and  his  preaching  ? 

1.  It  strikes  us,  in  studying  this  notable  case,  that  the  efficacy  of 
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a  message  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  amount  or  quantity  of 
it.  Jonah's  discourse  was  unquestionably  a  short  one :  yet  it  came 
with  great  power  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  often  the 
case  now,  that  a  few  words,  fitly  spoken,  will  accomplish  what  the 
most  labored  and  extended  oratory  fails  to  accomplish ;  occasion- 
ally, the  simplest  and  briefest  sentence  of  truth,  uttenMl,  and  no 
more  thought  of  it  by  the  author,  becomes  the  power  of  Gtxl  to 
the  salvation  of  some  listening  hearer.  In  this  fact  we  see  the 
wonderful  power  of  God's  Word.  Such  the  doctrinal  inference. 
It  is  light;  a  single  ray  of  it  reveals  the  darkness  and  recovers  the 
wanderer.  It  is  a  fire  ;  a  single  spark  of  it  commences  a  moral 
conflagration ;  sweeping  the  wood,  the  hay,  tind  stubble  ;  resulting 
in  a  new  creation — a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  It  is  seed ; 
a  single  grain  of  it  germinates  and  brings^  forth  a  harvest  to  life 
everlasting.  The  practical  inference  is — in  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed,  and  m  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper  this  or  that ;  or  whether  they  shall  be 
alike  good.  If  it  be  but  a  single  seed,  sow  it ;  if  it  be  but  one  word, 
utter  It  appropriately,  and  it  may  prove  an  arrow  in  some  heart  fiw 
the  great  physician  to  abstract — the  preparation  and  beginning  of 
spiritual  health,  of  life  eternal,  to  some  waiting  souK 

2.  The  religious  teacher  should  be  carefiil  in  his  work,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  help — the  concurrence  of  conscience.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  let  him  so  speak  as  to  commend  himself  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  plainly  implies,  that 
every  man  has  a  conscience  which  can  be  reached  and  put  upon 
its  duty.  What  the  apostle  here  taught,  our  sententious  preacher 
had  ages  before  practised.  He  came  straight  into  the  recorder's 
house,  as  Bunyan  has  it,  and  stirred  the  sharp  and  accusing  energies 
of  the  uncorrupi  dweller  there.  He  did  not  undertake  to  prove  any- 
thing ;  there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  argument  in  what  he 
said.  It  was  only  stark  denunciation;  no  premises;  no  process. 
Nothing  but  the  oald  and  appalling  conclusion,  that  they  would  all 
^oon  perish.  But  it  struck  deep,  and  prostrated  and  humiliated 
every  soul ;  because  it  was  authenticated  by  the  inner  voice.  And 
^hall  the  preacher  now  lay  aside  argument  because  his  hearers 
have  consciences  ?  Certainly  not.  Paul  did  not,  but  reasoned 
with  the  Jews  out  of  the  Scriptures,  proving  that  Jesus  was  Christ. 
There  ever  has  been  reasoning  in  the  pulpit,  and  there  ever  must 
be;  if  not  its  artistic  forms,  its  strength  and  spirit.  Unquestiona- 
bly, the  best  reasoning  for  this  place,  often,  and  for  the  ends  to  be 
gained,  is,  to  talk  rationally — in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the 
response  of  every  heart,  not  utterly  perverted,  to  the  truth  of  what 
is  said.  The  lips,  in  compressed  suUenness,  may  refuse  to  confess; 
flie  heart,  in  its  set  obduracy,  may  refuse  to  relent;  God's  voice 
declares  it  so ;  and  the  whole  man  knows  it  to  be  so.  Some  of  the 
great  facts  and  doctrines  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  system 
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of  Tedeiiipti(m,  are  sq  writtea  on  the  front  frame- work  of  God's 
administratioQ — written  on  the  face  and  the  whole  body  and  struc- 
ture of  society — ^written  on  the  imperishable  tablets  of  the  very 
soul  of  man  by  the  fin^rer  of  his  Maker,  that  he  is  an  imbruted  fool 
who  always,  needs  an  argument,  and  then  cannot  believe.  The 
fool  has  said  in  his  heart  "  there  is  no  (Jod ;"  and  the  san>e  sort  of 
fool  undertakes  to  say  a  good  many  other  things  in  these  last  days. 
But  what  he  says  meets  voices  against  it  from  above  and  all  around 
— ^(rom  the  book  of  God,  the  great  book  of  nature,  and  the  living 
book  of  the  soul. 

3.  It  is  su^ested,  in  this  connection,  that  the  preacher  should 
have  confidence  in  the  truth  he  is  entrusted  with,  and  should  utter 
it  with  the  strength,  and  unshrinking  and  unqualified  style  of  de- 
claration, this  confidence  begets.  The  subjunctive  mood  has 
rather  a  small  place  in  the  granunar  of  his  sernK>ns.  Not,  that  it 
may  be  so,  but  direct  and  authorative,  it  is  so.  Much  of  this  an- 
cient preacher's  power,  doubtless,  was  in  his  bold,  unau&lified 
mterance — not  perhaps,  but,  in  forty  days  Ninevah  shall  be  over- 
thrown. "*  But  would  you  not  have  men  modest  and  cautious  ? 
Would  you  set  them  to  denouncing  aud  dogmatizing;  a  course  very 
uncharitable  and  very  unlovely." — We  would  do  no  such  thing ; 
the  remark  leads  to  no  such  thing.  John  was  the  beloved  disciple ; 
his  character  the  prototype  of  the  mild  and  gentle.  But  hear  him 
— "  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness ;  and  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  con^,  and  hath 
given  us  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and 
we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
the  true^  God  and  eternal  life."  There  are  certain  things  we  know, 
we  do  not  guess  ;  we  do  not  merely  believe,  we  know  them. 
When  the  preacher  says  so,  in  the  proper  tone  and  spirit,  there  is 
no  more  dogmatism  in  it,  than  when  it  is  said,  at  noon-day,  we 
know  the  sun  is  in  the  meredian,  and  shining  in  his  strength.  He 
opens  the  inspired  Book  and  reads  it ;  not  as  a  book  of  myths  and 
enigmas,  but  as  a  book  from  God ;  not  sent  to  puzzle  and  mock 
him,  but  as  a  revelation ;  all  its  essential  things  most  plainly  writ- 
ten ;  he  reads  and  takes  the  dear,  the  obvious  meaning ;  the  mean- 
ing the  language  bears ;  the  meaning  all  serious  readers,  of  all 
Xand  Christian  denominations,  have  taken ;  the  meaning,  all 
have  believed  God,  and  trulv  prayed  and  wrought  righteous- 
ness, have  received  and  rejoicea  in, — and  liere  he  finds  it,  again 
and  again,  with  all  clearness,  that  the  whole  world  lies  in  wicked- 
ness, the  whole  race  depraved,  every  member  of  it  in  utter  moral 
ruin  by  transgression — that  Christ,  the  eternal  Son,,  has  come  to 
save,  that  His  death  was  vicarious,  and  made  an  atonement,  that 
every  one  must  be  bom  again,  be  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and 
sanctified  through  His  truth  and  Spirit^  that  there  is  to  be  a  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  body^  a  day  of  judgment  at  the  end  of  the 
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worlds  an  eternal  blessedness  to  the  righteous,  and  an  eternal 
pnnishment  to  the  wicked  ;  when  now  the  preacher  comes  forth, 
with  God's  Book  in  one  hand,  unquestionably  declaring  these 
things ;  with  God's  commission  in  the  other  hand^  to  preach  these 
things,  shall  he  come  with  apolo^es,  and  doubts,  and  queries ; 
speaking  faintly,  half-heartedly?  iKo.  We  believe,  therefore  we 
speak.  With  confidence  we  speak,  for  God  gives  the  truth  ;  with 
authority  we  speak,  for  God  gives  the  commission ;  with  earnest- 
ness we  speak,  for  infinite  interests  are  at  stake. 

4.  The  case  before  us  legitimately  assigns  a  high  importance  to 
penalty  as  a  motive  in  preaching.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
deal  said  against  it  at  the  present  time ;  strong  efforts  are  made  to 
raise  a  prejudice  against  it  It  is  sometimes  called  preaching 
terror.  It  is  said  by  many,  "we  do  not  hold  to  this  frightening 
people  into  religion."  And  how  was  it  with  Jonah  ?  So  far  as  it 
appears,  he  preached  nothing  but  terror — utter  and  speedy  ruin, 
with  no  indicated  way  of  escape ;  and  the  eflect  was  universal 
and  simultaneous — a  humbled  and  reformed  nation.  It  was  a  true 
message,  written  in  their  very  hearts,  that  they  were  guilty,  and 
that  a  fearful  retribution  was  before  them ;  hence  the  effect  these 
words  had  upon  them. 

Punishment,  as  the  desert  of  sin,  and  its  sure  award,  is  to  be 
preached  because  it  is  true — it  is  in  the  Bible.  If  it  be  not  here — 
if  God's  statute-book  holds  not  forth  penalty — ^the  positive  infliction 
of  punishment  upon  the  evil  doer,  then  no  statute-book  has  it ; 
nor  can  any  reach  or  combination  of  language  get  out  the  idea, 
that  a  wicked  man  shall  be  punished  for  his  wickedness.  But  the 
question  comes  round:  why  preach  it?  Because  God  reveals  it, 
and  commands  the  utterance.  "  Preach  the  preaching  I  bid  thee." 
Why  preach  it  ?  Because  men  are  made  with  fears,  and  the  doc- 
trine in  question  starts  those  fears,  and  stirs  up  their  souls  to 
think  about  an  escape  from  the  impending  ruin.  There  is  a  part 
of  man's  nature,  which  nothing  else  will  reach — here,  of  course, 
a  work,  nothing  else  will  do.  Let  the  preacher  throw"  away  this 
consideration,  this  stem  feature  of  truth,  this  crowning  sanction 
of  Heaven,  or  decline  to  use  it,  and  his  authority,  his  power,  his 
hold  upon  godly  men  goes  with  it.  Preachers  do  tell  us,  as 
matter  of  experience,  that  this  is  the  doctrine,  this  terrible  aspect 
of  truth  is  the  one,  which  awakens  the  sinner,  whenever  he  is 
awakened  ;  he  begins  to  consider  by  beginning  to  be  afraid.  It, 
certainly,  cannot  be  expedient  to  drop  this  disturbing  element, 
and  hush  every  whisper  of  a  reckoning  to  come,  as  a  threatened 
doom.  Then,  there  is  nothing  left  but  promise,  and  the  cry  of 
peace;  peace  to  the  wicked — every  road  ends  in  heaven — all 
kinds  of  conduct  alike  crowned  with  glory  and  blessedness.  Will 
this  do  ?  In  a  world  like  this,  of  hich-handed  wrong,  peopled 
everywhere  with  the  daring  and  the  vite,  and  where  the  tendency 
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of  a&  hearts  is  to  evil,  is  there  a  sober  m^  who  believes  it  will  do, 
to  blot  out  penalty  and  cover  up  the  pit  ?  Then  you  may  do 
what  you  please — commit  any  crime  in  the  long  and  gory  cata- 
k^ue  ;  only  keep  clear  of  human  justice,  there  is  no  other  to  fear ; 
and  if,  perchance,  you  are  too  hard-pushed  by  the  human  avenger, 
and  are  likely  to  suffer,  you  can  take  the  friendly  steel  and  open  the 
Vital  passage,  and  your  imprisoned  soul  shall  go  clear,  and  go  up 
where  the  Being  who  rules  over  all  awaits  it,  and  who  will  open 
heaven  to  your  blood-stained  spirit,  and  kindly  say,  "thou  perse- 
cuted one,  cOme  in  hither,  I  will  protect  you,  for  I  am  the  friend 
of  liars,  and  murderers,  and  adulterers,  and  all  such."  Is  God 
such  a  being  ?  Is  such  a  message  true  ?  Will  it  do  good  ?  Will 
it  restrain  men  ?  Will  it  humble  them  and  make  them  feel  that 
sinninff  is  bad  business,  and  that  sin  is  an  abominable  thing,  and 
bring  mem  to  repentance,  and  reform  them,  and  make  them  holy? 
There  is  no  need  of  any  words  on  this  point.  There  is  power  in 
fear — in  the  fear  of  hell :  and  ministers  must  be  allowed  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  hell,  or  all  their  preaching  will  be  vain  and  nuga- 
tory. Let  it  be  done  in  the  just  proportion ;  above  all,  let  it  be 
witii  the  right  spirit — a  tender  spirit.  The  denouncing  prophet 
ought  to  be  a  weeping  prophet ;  his  warnings  and  uttered  woes 
accompanied  with  his  tears ;  then  will  there  be  a  melting  and 
subduine  efficacy. 

5.  We  are  now  brought  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  gospel  as  a 
store-house  of  influence — a  system  of  reform  and  redemption.  It 
is  perfect — absolutely  complete.  The  gospel  does  not  drop  the 
motive  of  fear ;  it  keeps  it,  and  adds  thereto  the  motive  of  hope. 
The  danger  abides.  Hell  is  not  abolished,  but  burns  still.  But 
the  way  of  escape  is  opened,  and  made  clear  and  adequate  for  all 
who  will  go  in  it.  Here  are  good  news ;  the  Saviour  come ; 
atonement  made ;  the  love  beyond  degree ;  the  free  invitations ; 
the  great  and  precious  promises ;  fields  of  hidden  wealth ;  pearls 
of  greatest  price ;  unsearchable  riches,  victories,  kingdoms,  and 
crowns  of  eternal  glory — all  spread  out  and  attracting,  one  would 
think,  with  resistless  force.  Here  the  whole  Deity  is  known; 
here  the  whole  plan  is  unfolded  ;  here  the  whole  man  is  addressed, 
not  one  motive,  but  all  motives  that  can  have  power  on  character 
or  conduct,  meet  and  press  him.  Here  the  Christian  preacher's 
privileged  position ;  and  what  might  not  we  expect  now,  as  the 
result  of  his  reasonings  and  appeals?  If  the  one  message  of 
wrath  bore  down  those  guilty  myriads,  what  will  not  be  the  case 
in  these  days,  when  that  message  of  wrath  comes  strengthened 
and  doubled  by  riie  added  voice  of  mercy  ?  If  he  who  spake 
from  earth,  was  so  heard,  how  will  not  he  be  heard,  who  now 
speaks  from  heaven  ? 

It  were  easy  here  to  turn  and  charge  upon  the  great  mass  now 
livings  au  unwonted  obduracy,  hearing  the  gospel  as  they  do  and 
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still  repenting  not.  "  They  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah 
and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here."  They  repented  under 
an  unmixed  message  of  condemnation,  when  they  knew  not  that 
repentance  would  avail  to  deliver  them.  You  have  been  addressed 
— ^have  been  apprized  of  the  coming  ruin,  and  assured  of  the  full 
and  overflowing  redemption ;  and,  yet,  you  have  not  repented. 
They  had  but  a  single  warning — the  same,  bare,  gloomy  iteration 
—"forty  days  and  ye  perish ;"  and  they  repented.  Ye  have  had 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  argument  linked  with  argu- 
ment, motive  piled  on  motive,  sermon  coursing  sermon,  for  years 
upon  years  of  Sabbaths,  and  still  have  not  repented. 

And  here  we  strike  upon  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
preaching,  on  these  old  foundations.  It  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
preaching  has  been  so  long,  and  frequent,  and  faithful.  Jonah's 
was  a  new  message;  uttered  in  unaccustomed  ears^;  at  the  first 
sound  of  it,  those  ears  were  eager  and  erect,  and  those  limbs 
shook  with  the  fear  of  the  coming  woe.  It  was  so  well  adapted, 
and  all  so  fresh,  that  the  people  were  arrested  and  most  deeply 
afllected.    But,  now,  truth,  which  came  down  divinely  arrayed,  has 

f'own  threadbare  from  age  and  use,  is  cast  out  and  goes  begging, 
he  people  have  had  so  much  of  it  that  they  do  not  care  muck 
about  it;  they  have  come  to  hold  it  very  cheap.  They, 
have  heard  it,  till  hearing  is  mere  habit,  or  aecency,  or  cere- 
mony. It  has  been  heard,  till  it  has  lost  much  of  its  power  to 
interest  and  amuse  the  mind.  That  oft-used  phrase — gospel- 
hardened,  is,  perhaps,  rhetorically  barbarous,  but  it  is  terribly  sig- 
nificant— gospel  hardened !  hardened  by  such  an  instrument,  by 
such  a  manifestation,  a  revelation  of  love,  God's  solicitude  for  the 
soul,  His  invitations  and  earnest  wooings  to  win  it.  His  melting 
influence  upon  it,  how  could  these  harden  but  by  perversion  and 
resistance  ?  The  guilt  of  such  a  course,  who  can  tell  ?  And 
the  condemnation,  who  can  describe  or  indicate  its  severity  and 
weight  ? 
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We  have  been  interested,  and  we  hope  profited,  by  the  perusal  of 
this  little  volume.  U  is  intended  for  the  chamber  of  sickness, — to 
dispel  the  ffloom  which  often  shrouds  that  place,  by  letting  i& 
the  light  of  heavenly  truth. 
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We  have  felt  the  need,  which  this  book,  published  by  the  Ameri* 
can  Sunday  School  Union,  is  fitted  to  supply.  Often  have  we  cast 
about  in  vain,  for  some  appropriate  evangelical  treatise  which 
we  might  put  into  the  hands  of  sick  and  convalescent  ones.  As 
trouble  is  the  lot  of  mortals,  as  man  is  bom  unto  it,  so  is  he  bom 
to  illness.  Few  there  are  who  have  never  known  what  sickness 
is, — few  who  have  never  been  taken  from  their  business  and  plea- 
sures, and  prostrated  upon  a  bed  of  pain  ;  while  many  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  men,  are  "  all  their  lives  long  subject"  to  those  "  woes, 
which  sickly  flesh  and  shattered  nerves  impose ;"  and  to  such,  a 
volume  adapted  to  their  case,  will  prove  a  welcome,  and  by  the 
aid  of  Divine  grace,  a  blessed  visitor.  It  is  not,  however,  every 
one  who  can  write  such  a  volume.  In  addition  to  other  qualifica- 
tions, the  writer  must  have  been  himself  a  patient,— experimentally 
known  what  it  is  to  have  had  "days  of  illness  and  wearisome  nights 
appointed  unto  him," — have  a  disciplined  spirit,  chastened,  refined, 
and  exalted  by  suflering.  For  the  truth  which  meets  the  deep 
yearning  wants  of  a  sick  chamber,  must  come  from  such  a  cham- 
ber.   "They  breath  tmth  that  breath  their  words  in  pain." 

"  There  is  a  great  want,"  says  the  pious  McChejnae,  "  about  all 
Christians,  who  have  not  suffered.  Some  flowers  must  be  broken 
or  bruised,  before  they  emit  any  fragrance.  All  the  wounds  of 
Christ  sent  out  sweetness, — all  the  sorrows  of  Christians  do  the 
same.  Commend  me  to  a  bmised  brother,  a  broken  reed,— one 
like  the  Son  of  Man.  To  me  there  is  something  sacred  and  sweet 
in  all  sufiering — it  is  so  much  akin  to  the  "Man  of  sorrows."  And 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  these,  these  bmised  ones,  who  have  acquired 
experiences  which  health  fails,  to-4inpart,  who  are  alone  qualified 
to  address  seasonable  words,  to  those  exercised  with  sickness. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  God's  most  devoted  people  do  suffer,  and  have, 
from  the  time  that  Lazarus — "  he  whom  Christ  loved  was  sick" — 
until  the  present  hour ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  wise  and  good 
purposes  have  been  subserved  by  their  sickness.  As  there  is  some- 
thing of  good  in  the  worst  of  men,  there  are  likewise  advantages 
in  the  worst  of  evils.  No  evil  is  so  unmixed  as  to  be  without  an 
attendant  blessing.  A  great  law  of  compensation  mns  throughout 
the  universe.  Afflictions  and  losses  have  their  corresponding  re- 
turns, are  balanced  by  more  or  less  benefits.  This  is  tme  of  the 
couch  of  disease  and  pain.  Even  from  thence  oftien  flows  good, 
and  great  good  to  the  suffering  patient,  and  to  others.  There  are 
advantages  of  sickness  ;  and  it  will  comport  with  the  design  of  this 
brief  article,  to  mention  what  theise  advantages  are. 

1.  God,  then,  designs  by  sickness,  to  reveal  to  us  our  tme  cha- 
racter as  sinners. 

There  would  have  been  no  sickness,  had  there  been  no  sin.  Je- 
hovah whose  justice  is  inflexible,  and  whose  benevolence  is  bound- 
less, would  not  afflict  His  innocent  creatures.    He  afflicts  not  those 
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angelic  intelligences  who  maintained  their  allegiance  when  others 
rebelled,  and  are  now  rejoicing  on  high.  That  high  and  holy  or- 
der of  beings,  know  not  by  experience  what  sickness  is,  and  con- 
tinuing undefiled,  will  never  know.  It  is  the  guilty  only  who  suf- 
fer. Trouble  is  wedded  to  sin.  Hence  is  our  herit^e  of  woe. 
This  our  Maker  would  have  us  realize,  and  brings  upon  us  sick- 
ness that  we  may  realize.  The  mere  fact  that  disease  fastens  itself 
upon  us,  and  we  are  bowed  under  its  power,  proves  conclusively 
that  all  respecting  us  is  not  right, — that  we  have  sinned,  and  are 
obnoxious  to  Him  who  hates  sin.  Gkxl  intends  that  we  shall  ac- 
knowledge and  feel  this  fact:  and  well  knowing  that  when  the 
mind  is  engrossed  with  the  active  concerns  of  life,  we  are  not  in  a 
favorable  condition  to  do  it,  sends  the  shaft  of  sickness,  to  bring  us 
to  our  senses  and  to  truth. 

2.  Sickness,  also,  naturally  leads  to  self-examination.  There  is 
nothing  to  which  mankind  are  more  prone,  than  to  a  stupid  forget- 
fulness  of  themselves.  They  are  so  absorbed  in  making  provision 
for  the  body,  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  pause  in  their  career, 
and  attend  to  the  interests  of  their  souls.  They  cannot  be  made 
to  meditate  upon  their  state  as  rational  and  immortal  creatures, 
nor  contemplate  the  solemn  relations  which  connect  them  to  GUxi, 
their  neighbors,  and  eternity.  Fancying  that  the  stream  on  whose 
bosom  the  unthinking  multitude  are  borne  rapidly  forward,  is  setting 
towards  the  realms  of  bliss ;  they  pass  heedlessly  and  unconsciously 
along,  deaf  to  invitations  and  remonstrances.  But  when  sickness 
takes  hold  of  them,  thev  are  forced  to  stop.  Removed  from  the 
busy,  tumultuous  crowd,  from  their  vices  and  follies,  and  confined 
to  the  chamber  and  the  couch,  the  mind  naturally  turns  in  upon 
itself  The  man  emphatically  "  comes  to  himself,"— -enters  his 
own  heart  and  sees  what  is  there.  He  has  leisure  to  do  it ;  busi- 
ness is  at  a  distance.  He  has  facilities  for  doing  it ;  his  dwelling  is 
still  and  tranquil.  He  has  motives  to  do  it;  he  knows  not  what 
will  be  the  issue  of  his  sickness.  How  many  can  attest  the  benefit 
of  illness  to  them  in  this  particular!  There  is  nothing  like  it,  to 
make  one  acquainted  with  his  real  condition.  A  person  learns 
more  about  himself  during  a  few  weeks  of  sickness, — so  this  sick- 
ness is  not  so  severe  as  to  lock  up  his  mental  faculties  in  inactivity, 
— than  he  ever  knew  before.  He  enquires  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
past  feelings,  and  how  he  came  thus  to  feel ;  what  has  been  the 
character  of  his  past  conduct,  and  how  he  came  to  behave  thus ; — 
and  what  is  likely  to  become  of  him,  if  the  icy  hand  of  death,  frf- 
lowing  that  of  disease,  should  touch,  chill,  ana  consume  his  vitals. 
The  silent,  solitary,  sick-room,  is  of  all  places  and  schools  the  best, 
to  learn  that  hallowing  wisdom  embraced  in  the  adage,  ypotd^  aeavrbtf. 

3.  Sickness  likewise  shows  us,  how  frail  and  dependent  we  are. 
When  in  perfect  health,  the  sinews  knit  in  strength,  the  nerves 

strung  harmoniously,  the  blood  coursing  the  veins  with  an  easy, 
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placid  flow,  and  the  entire  frame  robust  and  vigorous,  we  are  in- 
sensible to  our  actual  weakness.  We  forget  that  "our  breath. is  in 
our  nostrils  ;"  that  we  are  "  crushed  before  the  moth/' — ^that 
the  veriest  trifle  may  disorder  our  tabernacles,  put  these  cun- 
ningly-formed instruments  out  of  tune,  and  make  them  send 
forth  discord  and  groans.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  "  our  mountain 
stands  strong,  and  that  we  shall  never,  and  can  never  be  moved/' 
But  when  a  penitential  blast  passes  over  us,  our  sinews  become  re- 
laxed, and  our  blood  creeps  so  sluggishly  as  apparently  to  stagnate 
or  drives  so  furiously  along  its  channels  as  to  rack  and  tear  the 
system ;  when  the  pulse  beats  high,  the  heated  temple  throbs,  and 
the  feverish  tongue  gives  an  uncertain,  unpalatable  taste  to  every- 
thing it  touches ;  then  we  feel  differently — our  staff*  is  broken,  and  our 
presumption  is  gone.  The  languor  and  agonies  of  illness,  coiivince 
us  of  our  frailty, — ^that  we  are  indeed  feeble,  impotent  mortals. 

At  such  a  time,  too,  we  feel  how  utterly  dependent  we  are.  How 
dependent  we  are  upon  God,  as  the  Author  and  Preserver  of  Ufe, — 
the  Being  "  in  whom,"  as  inspiration  most  significantly  expresses  it, 
**  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  /'  the  Being  who  can  any 
instant  recall  our  breath,  "  change  our  countenances,"  and  convert 
OS  into  a  corpse.  How  dependent  also  upon  our  fellow  creatures ; 
for  what  more  helpless  and  pitiable  than  a  sick  man  !  No  matter 
how  proud  he  was  when  in  health,  how  haughty  his  bearing,  how 
elastic  his  step,  how  in  all  respects  self-sufficient ;  let  but  torturing, 
excruciating,  prostrating  disease  seize  him,  and  lay  him  low;  and 
be  sues  for  the  compassion  and  kindness  of  the  most  illiterate  and 
the  meanest.  "  Ay,"  says  Cassius  of  Caesar,  when  in  such  a  situation : 


«( 


Ay,  and  that  ton^e  of  his,  that  hade  the  Romans 
I  Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

j  Alas !  it  cried,  give  mt  some  drink,  Titinius, 

t  As  a  sick  girlj* 


Yes,  Csesar,  the  noble  Caesar,  sick — "  that  eye  of  his,  whose  bend 
did  awe  the  world,  lost  its  lustre,"  and  that  muscular  arm  of  his, 
which  swayed  the  sceptre  of  empire  over  trembling  millions,  a  child 
might  govern ! 

A  sick  fellow  mortal  is  the  weakest  of  the  weak,  and  in  the  hour 
of  his  weakness,  he  must  be  obliged  to  others,  yes,  obliged  to  them 
for  then:  assistance,  or  die.  It  is  good  for  man  to  feel  this  depend- 
ence. It  is  good  for  him  to  feel  that  his  sufficiency  is  not  of  him- 
self^— that  he  needs  "  under  him  the  everlasting  arms ;"  that  he  re- 
r'  es  too,  his  neighbor's  services,  and  must  so  conduct,  as  that  in 
day  of  trial,  he  can  have  those  services.  The  tie  of  depend- 
ence binds  man  to  man.  It  is  a  chain  of  sympathy.  In  sickness 
we  know  the  worth-  of  friends.  Gold  may  purchase  attentions— 
for  gold  in  such  a  world  as  this,  is  almost  omnipotent — but  gold 
cannot  purchase  genuine  love ;  a  love  which  delights  in  self-denials 
to  make  you  happy.  Gold  will  purchase  medicines,  and  the  nurse's 
care ;  but  as  that  nurse  lifts  the  draught  to  your  lips,  you  know  that 
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the  cup  is  brought  there,  not  by  friendship,  but  by  the  hope  of  gain; 
that  he  or  she  who  tenders  it,  cares  less  for  you,  than  for  your 
money;  that  it  is  "all  hire  and  salary,"  not  ardent,  unadulterated 
affection.  And  the  difference  between  the  feelings  of  a  recipient 
in  the  two  cases,  is  heaven- wide ;  as  he  who  has  been  sick  at  home, 
and  among  friends,  and  away  from  home,  and  in  a  land  of  stran- 
gers, can  bear  witness. 

4.  Sickness,  further,  softens  the  heart,  quickens  the  sensibilities, 
and  often  endears  us  to  others,  and  others  to  us.  It  softens 
the  heart — makes  us  feel  more  keenly  for  the  sufferings  of  others. 
It  quickens  the  sensibilities, — makes  us  more  alive  to  the 
woes  of  humanity,  and  more  cheeifully  and  bountifully  to  reaUze 
these  woes. 

Beautifully  has  Virgil  expressed  the  connection  between  personal 
discij^ne  of  grief,  and  deep  heartfelt  sympathy  for  others. 


Me  quoque  per  multos  similis  fortuna  labores 
Jactatam,  hftc  demum  volutt  consistere  terrft. 
Non  ignara  mail,  miseris  succurrere  disco . 

For  T  myself  like  you  have  been  distressed, 
Till  heaven  afforded  me  this  place  of  rest : 
Like  you,  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own. 


Ms.  1.  628. 


Drtdeit 


Who  is  the  person  that  is  usually  the  most  ready  to  sympathize 
with  the  sick  poor?  Is  it  not  he  who  has  been  sick?  Who  is 
he,  who  on  meeting  with  one  sick,  abroad, — ^in  his  travels — a  fel- 
low passenger  perhaps, — interests  himself  most  in  his  case, — sees 

,  that  he  he  has  suitable  accommodations,  and  wants  nothing  to 
make  him  well  again  ?  Who,  but  he  who  knows  what  it  is  thus  to 
suffer  in  such  a  place  ?  Yes,  it  is  these  once  afflicted  ones,  who 
like  the  good  Samaritan,  "bind  up  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the 
stranger,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine  ;*'  take  care  of  him ;  and  if  he  is 
unable  to  pay  the  host,  like  the  same  good  Samaritan,  open  their 
purses,  and  defray  every  expense. 

And   who  so  well  calculated  to  minister  in  the  chamber   of 

'  suffering, — "  a  ministering  angel,  when  pain  and  anguish  wring  the 
brow" — as  he  who  has  lain  in  such  a  chamber  during  a  long  and 
tedious  sickness?  Such  an  one  knows  what  to  do  for  the  patient. 
With  numberless  little  nameless  soothmg  things,  of  which  others  are 
ignorant,  he  is  familiarly  acquainted.  Such  an  one  knows  how  to  pre- 
pare refreshments,  smooth  the  pillow,  anoint  the  aching  limb,  raise 
the  drooping  head,  and  bathe  the  burning  forehead.  And  how 
often  do  these  kind  offices  add  new  strength  to  the  bonds  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  unite  those  in  fellowship  who  before  were  separat- 
ed ?  What  so  attaches  a  person  to  you,  as  his  devotion  to  yoa  in 
your  sickness  ?  Nothing.  Nothing  more  endears  one  to  us,  than 
to  have  him  show  a  friendly  heart  and  hand,  when  we  are  repressed 
and  laid  aside,  suffering  under  bodily  disease.    By  being  able  to 
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say  of  one,  "  I  was  sick  and  he  visited  me/'  has  been  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  friendship  which  has  gone  on  ripening  to  the 
grave. 

There  is  something  too,  in  the  sick  one,  which  makes  him  loved 
by  those  who  wait  upon  him.  We  dislike  to  feel  that  we  are 
throwing  away  our  time  and  care  upon  a  worthless  object,  and  so 
we  invest  the  individual  for  whose  comfort  we  expend  time  and 
care  to  contribute,  with  a  worth  and  good  qualities,  which  perhaps 
he  does  not  possess.  Leighton  observes,  *'  that  God  hath  many 
sharp  cutting  instruments  and  rough  files,  for  the  polishing  of  his 
jewels ;  and  those  he  especially  esteems,  and  means  to  make  the 
most  resplendent,  he  has  oftenest  his  tools  upon  :"-^and  when  we 
behold  one  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  instruments,  by  the  ap- 
pointment unto  him  of  pain  and  debility,  wearisome  days  and 
aights;— Hrealso  '*  esteem"  him,  as  a  chosen  and  refined  one — a 
"jewel." 

Which  child  is  to  the  mother  most  dear  ?  Is  it  not  that  delicate^ 
feeble  one,  that  little  patient  sufferer,  whom  she  has  nursed  during 
years  of  solicitude  ?  Yes,  he  is  the  darling  of  the  flock ;  the  lamo 
whom  not  the  fond  parent  only,  but  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
commend  and  delight  to  cherish. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  these  benefits  of  sickness  are  small,-^ 
too  unimportant  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  so.  Anything  which 
softens  such  hearts  as  ours,  and  makes  keen  such  blunted  sensibili* 
ties  as  ours,  and  leads  us  to  commiserate  and  befriend  our  species, 
is  not  unimportant.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  be  able  to  impart 
consolation  by  language  which  goes  right  to  the  heart,  when  others 
ire  silent,  or  speak  to  no  purpose;  and  administer  relief  when 
j  others  know  not  what  to  do.  It  is  desirable,  very  desirable,  in  a 
worid  of  trouble, — a  world  where  we  are  not  isolated  beings, 
bat  parts  of  a  whole  whose  happiness  should  be  dear  to  us;— to  be 
aWe  to  exclaim  with  Paul,  "Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak."  So 
to  do,  is  not  only  humane,  but  Christ-like— divine.  For  it  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  striking  features  in  the  achievement 
of  redemption,  that  the  eternal  Son  of  Grod,  who  wrought  out  that 
redemption,  became  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief," 
— put  himself  on  a  level  with  us  in  this  particular,  "took  upon  him 
our  infirmities,  and  bore  our  sicknesses ;"  that  thus  he  might  sym- 
pathize with  us  from  having  himself  sufifered.  "  Forasmuch  as  the 
children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same ;  for  it  behooved  hkn  in  all  thin^  to  be  made 
Kke  to  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  sufiered,  being 
tempted,  He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted."  This  com- 
panionship of  Jesus  in  the  wo^  of  suffering  humanity,  peculiarly 
fits  Him  to  enter  into  their  trials,  and  impart  all  needed  consolation^ 
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And  he  whose  breast  is  easily  moved  with  pity,  has  something 
heavenly  in  it,  something  which  allies  its  possessor  to  that  Saviour 
who  once  trod  this  vale  of  sorrow,  and  who,  though  now  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  is  "touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities/ 

6.  Sickness,  too,  shows  lis  the  utter  emptiness  of  the  world. 

It  is  natural  for  man,  a  wanderer  and  exile  from  God,  to  seek  for 
that  happiness  which  his  immortal  nature  demands  in  the  world ; 
and  he  is  slow  to  believe  that  the  world  is  incapable  of  affording 
tiiat  which  is  the  object  of  his  search.  It  is,  however,  utterly  in- 
adequate and  empty ;  and  this,  disease  preying  upon  our  bodies, 
effectually  teaches.  What  to  him  whose  "  trembling  house  of 
clay,  languor  and  disease  invade," — ^what  to  him  is  the  whole  pan- 
theon of  idols  which  the  world  worships  ?  Can  those  vain  amuse- 
ments in  which  he  once  indulged,  tranquilize  his  mind  ?  Can 
riches  bribe  disease  to  extract  its  sting  ?  Or  can  human  applause 
cause  him  to  forget  his  anguish  ?  Oh  no.  He  now  sees  pleasures, 
wealth,  and  fame,  undisguised, — ^as  they  are.  He  sees  that  they  are 
impotent,  unsatisfactory,  and  perishable ;  that  in  the  day  of  adver- 
sity, the  incursions  of  illness,  they  cannot  deliver ;  that  miserable 
comforters  then,  are  they  all.  How  silly,  to  him  who  is  stretched 
upon  the  couch  of  pain,  sinking  with  debility,  and  apparently 
drawing  near  to  death  ;  how  silly  to  him  do  the  multitude  appear, 
who  are  panting  after  earthly  objects  ?  If  in  a  city,  as  the  hum  of 
business  is  borne  upwards  from  the  street  through  the  windows  of 
his  chamber,  it  falls  on  his  ears  as  the  hum  of  folly.  He  regards 
the  eager,  anxious  crowd,  as  a  collection  of  children,  laying  up  their 
toys  and  treasures  with  great  care  upon  the  margin  of  the  beach  at 
ebb-tide,  forgetting  that  the  waters  will  soon  flow  again,  and  sweep 
their  vanities  and  themselves  away. 

6.  It  enables  us  likewise  to  appreciate  the  value  of  religion. 

It  is  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  it  fails 
not  when  all  things  else  fail;  or  rather,  that  when  all  things  else 
fail  as  sources  of  comfort  and  support,  its  abundance  and  richness 
are  for  the  first  time  fully  realized.  It  is  in  sickness,  that  he  who 
inhealth  scoffed  at  religion,  feels  the  want  of  it  He  now  needs 
something  which  the  world  could  never  give,  and  even  what  the 
world  could  once  give,  is  now  gone  from  him.  When  human  arms 
fail  him,  he  needs  a  super-human  arm  to  bear  him  up.  When  the 
skill  of  human  physicians  is  baffled,  he  needs  the  Divine  physician. 
When  the  earth  rolls  from  under  his  feet,  he  needs  "  the  skies  on 
which  to  fasten  his  hand."  When  the  storm  rages  and  beats,  he 
needs  the  revealed  hiding-place  for  a  covert  and  a  shelter.  When 
a  violent  malady  suddenly  seizes  and  enfeebles  us,  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  reconciled  to  God,  and  havingHis  favor,  is  a  bless- 
ing for  which  nothing  can  be  substituted.  To  be  sick,  and  know 
that  we  are  "  those  whom  Christ  loveth,"  is  in  a  sense  to  be  well 
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It  is  in  dangerous  sickness,  especially,  that  He  *^  manifests  himself 
onto  His  disciples  as  He  doth  not  unto  the  world,"  breaks  the  na- 
tural sympathy  between  their  debilitated  suffering  bodies  and  their 
minds,  revives  the  remembrance  of  His  precious  promises  and  past 
tokens  of  His  love,  and  makes  celestial  visions  to  throng  around 
their  pillows.  Then  it  is,  that  the  Christian  feels  God's  distinguish- 
ing kindness  towards  him,  in  converting  him  from  the  error  of  his 
ways,  justifying  him  by  His  grace,  and  sealing  him  by  His  Spirit. 
Then  he  finds  *'  godliness  to  be  indeed  profitable  for  the  life  which 
now  is,"  receives  the  benefit  of  a  close  walk  with  his  Creator,  and 
enjoys  the  luxury  of  an  approving  conscience. 

7.  In  sickness  also.  Christians  often  glorify  God,  and  are  made 
the  instruments  of  much  good. 

Many  careless,  unbelieving  ones  have  received  their  first  serious 
impressions  from  viewing  the  deportment  of  devoted  Christians  in 
the  season  of  illness.  In  the  humility  and  cheerful  submission  of 
these  pious  ones,  in  their  spirituality,  strong  confidence,  and  lively 
jov ;  the  impenitent  have  seen  something  which  they  had  not,  and 
which  they  were  sensible  that  they  wanted  and  must  have.  Thus 
have  multitudes  been  "  chosen  in  the  furnace  of  others'  **  afflic- 
tions,"— there  had  their  attention  arrested,  their  hearts  touched  and 
changed,  and  their  *'  affections  set  on  things  above."  Many  trem- 
bling timid  believers  too,  have  been  cheered  and  animated  in  their 
heavenly  course^  by  the  sight  of  their  brethren  sustained  under 
levere  bodily  pains  by  the  truths  of  their  common  religion.  "  They 
know"  anew  "in  whom  they  have  believed," — are  convinced  thai 
their  foundation  is  sure,  and  that  the  same  grace,  the  signal 
triumphs  of  which  they  now  witness,  will  not  i>e  withheld  ^om 
them,  when  fdaced  in  similar  circumstances.  Thus  in  the  sickness 
of  Christians,  as  in  that  of  Lazarus,  is  "  the  Son  of  Man  glorified," 
troth  established,  and  religion  honored.  Thus  does  sickness 
''yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,"  to  other  than  "those 
ifbo  are  exercised  thereby." 

8.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  mention  another  advantage  of  sickness ;» 
yiz. :  that  it  makes  us  more  highly  to  prize  health. 

"  Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight ;"  and  it  is  not  till 
sickness  is  experienced  that  health  is  valued.  Our  common  mer- 
cies too  often  cease  to  be  considered  mercies,  because  they  are 
common.  He  whose  teeth  are  sound  thinks  not  of  his  teeth,  and 
he  whose  eye-sight  is  perfect  thinks  not  of  his  eyes.  The  absence 
of  all  trouble  respecting  them,  and  all  sensations  except  that  of 
constant  pleasure,  makes  them  unheeded.  So  with  health.  It  is  he 
who  has  been  an  invalid,  alone,  who  properly  appreciates  it.  A 
short  respite  from  pain  awakens  in  his  breast  emotions  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  nature  is  decked  with  charms,  by  others 
unseen,  who  for  weeks  and  months  has  been  shut  out  from  behold- 
ing them  by  the  walls  cf  a  sick-room.    With  what  feelings  does 
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such  an  one  walk  abroad  for  the  first  time  after, his  illness!  All  na- 
ture is  music  to  the  ear,  and  fragrance  to  the  sense.  The  smiling 
sun  makes  him  smile.  "  The  arched  sky,  expanding  his  soul  into 
sublimity,  lifts  it  up  to  the  great  Spirit ;  and  his  heart  leaps  with 
impulses  wild  and  glad,  as  he  looks  over  the  swelling  hills  and 
sloping  vales  of  the  earth,  sees  the  trees  waving  their  foliage,  and 
inhales  the  balm  with  which  the  cool  wind  comes  charged.  It  is 
the  convalescent  one ;  whose  bosom  a  glow  of  thankfwness  per- 
vades ;  and  it  is  he  who  when  well  once  more,  carefully  avoids 
those  excesses  and  exposures  which  would  bring  on  sickness  again. 

0.  And  to  mention  but  one  other  advantage  of  sickness, — it 
endears  unto  the  Christian,  heaven. 

There,  we  are  told,  "  the  inhabitants  shall  not  say  I  am  sick/' 
This,  the  Christian  believes;  and,  as  he  lies  upon  his  couch  of 
distress,  "  faith  brings  that  better  world  to  view,"  and  makes  it 
more  desirable  and  delightful  from  contrast.  Here,  there  mav  be 
darkness,  but  there,  light ;  here,  restlessness,  but  there,  ease  ;  here, 
distraction,  but  there,  peace ;  here,  tears,  but  there,  "  sorrow  and 
sighing  flee  away ;"  here,  clouds  and  storms,  but  there,  the  genial 
rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shine  constantly  and  always. 

To  return  to  the  volume  which  has  suggested  these  remarks ;  it 
has  two  divisions  ;  thoughts  in  sickness,  and  during  convalescence. 
We  know  not  the  author,  but  he  wields  a  graceful  pen,  has  been 
comforted  in  sickness,  and  now  would  "  comfort  others  with  the 
comfort  wherewith  he  himself  hath  been  comforted  of  God."  With 
an  extract  from  the  second  division  of  the  book,  which  will  give 
some  idea  of  its  style  and  matter,  we  close  our  article. 

"  The  Master  having  raised  thee  up,  calleth  thee  to  return  to 
that  little  flock,  the  Sunday-School,  from  which  sickness  has  sepa- 
raied  you  so  long,  and,  there,  as  an  evidence  of  your  love  to  Him, 
to  feed  his  lambs,  and  though  thou  dost  but  follow  in  ''  the  footsteps 
of  the  flock,"  far  behind  most  of  thy  companions,  yet,  if  thou  art 
diligently  and  faithfully  following,  the  kind  Shepherd  will  often 
"  pass  that  way,"  and  grant  thee  an  approving  smile.  Delightful 
work  to  sow  the  good  seed  in  so  susceptible  a  soil — ^to  devise  in- 

S^enious  plans  to  arrest  and  fix  attention,  and  to  study  the  best 
orms  of  presenting  divine  truth  to  the  tender  mind.  Vet,  even 
here,  there  are  discouragements,  and  these  must  be  sustained  by 
the  promise,  that  "  they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,"  and 
that  though  a  Paul  plant  and  an  ApoUos  water,  it  is  God  that 
giveth  the  increase. 

Indeed,  obe^  quickly  the  summons  to  any  new  duty ;  and  not 
only  engage  in  in  it  with  alacrity,  but  endeavor  to  economize 
time,  in  order  to  have  more  to  spend  in  the  immediate  service  of 
thy  Saviour.  Not  merely  giving  what  thou  canst  conveniently 
spare  of  any  of  the  talents  committed  to  thee,  but  with  an  ardent 
gratitude  consecrating  all  to  Christ.    Continually  looking  for 
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opportunities  of  dmog  good,  many  will  be  thereby  found  which 
wocdd  be  otherwise  overlooked. 

(to,  and  endeavQr  to  deserve  the  appellation  which  Christ  gave 
His  disciples  when  he  said,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  Rie- 
flect  how  much  is  comprehended  in  this  metaphor,  and  feel  how 
great  a  responsibility  resteth  upon  thee.  Gro,  and  *'  be  faithful 
unto  death,'*  that  thou  mayest  receive  "  a  crown  of  life." 

pp.  85,  90. 

Kind  and  wise  counsel  to  one,  brought  up  by  Divine  grace  from 
a  bed  of  sickness.  And  did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  gladly 
make  other  quotations  from  a  book,  whose  contents  are  the  natural 
gosbings  of  a  smitten  heart 


ARTICLE  Vlir. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  ECCLESIASTES. 

By  Bkt.  JjLicKt  If.  BfACDoicALo,  JuMlea,  L.  I. 

Subject. 

The  vanity,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  hereafter,  of  life 
and  the  present  world ;  or  the  insufficiency  of  the  world  to  afford 
happiness,  if  men  are  without  religion.  The  Preacher  proposes 
this  subject  at  the  outset,  as  a  sort  of  text,  repeats  it  and  refers  to 
it,  in  every  part,  and  formally  re- announces  it  at  the  close. 

Management  of  the  Discourse. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  discourse,  there  are  two  things 
worthy  of  distinct  notice  as  giving  it  its  peculiar  character. 
1.  The  Preacher  constantly  refers  to  his  own  experience.  Solomon 
was  not  a  misanthrope,  disappointed  in  his  attempts  to  obtain 
worldly  happiness,  but  a  rich  and  powerful  king,  who  had  made 
trial  of  the  most  costly  pleasures.  The  Book  was  undoubtedly 
written  late  ki  life,  after  he  had  been  drawn  from  his  allegiance  to 
Gkxi,  by  idolatrous  women  (I.  Kings  1 1 :  1-14  and  23-40),  and 
may  be  regarded,  like  the  fifur-first  Psalm  of  David,  as  his  standing 
confession,  which,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  position  and 
grievous  fall,  it  is  the  will  of  God  should  be  read  in  the  church 
over  the  whole  world  and  to  the  latest  ages.  Let  those  who 
wouki  find  some  license  or  apology  for  their  sins  in  the  sad  de- 
fections of  Solomon,  and  his  more  illustrious  father,  behold  these 
royal  tran^ressors,  as  they  stand  daily  in  the  church,  penitently 
confessing  and  deploring  their  folly.    2.  It  is  in  the  main  what 
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may  be  styled  a  hypothetical  discourse ;  i.  e.,  he  seems  to  admit  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  the  infidel,  or  the  implied  position  of  the 
thoughtless  worldling,  whose  conduct  is  an  emphatic  disavowal 
of  belief  in  a  future  state,  and  then  employs  the  argwnentum  ex 
absurdo  with  overwhelming  effect :  "  all  is  vanity,"  or  all  would, 
indeed,  be  vanity  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  if  life  has  no  hig|;ier  end 
than  sensual  and  worldly  pleasure.  When  Solomon  says,  "vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  it  is  not  his  object  to  disparage  temporal 
Uessings,  or  to  advance  a  doctrine  different  from  that  of  another 
inspired  writer,  that  "every  creature  of  Gk^d  is  good  and  nothing 
to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  being  sanctified 
by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer"  (I.  Tim.  4 :  4,  5) ;  but  he  means 
to  answer  the  question,  "Hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain?" 
Ps.  89 :  47)  affirmatively — he  means  that  even  the  creation  of 
e  world  itself  was  a  signal  blunder,  if  there  be  no  state  of  retribu- 
tion to  succeed  the  present.  But  let  us  proceed  with  our  proposed 
analysis. 

The  subject  annxmruied, — Ch.  1 :  1,  2. 

1  The  words  of  the  Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Jerusalem.    *  Vanity  of 
vanities,  saith  the  Preacher,  vanity  of  vanities !  all  is  vanity. 

As  Solomon  was  the  only  son  of  David  who  was  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  is  here  as  distinctly  pointed  out  as  the  author  of  this 
sermon,  as  if  his  name  had  been  civen.    We  have  a  king  for  a 

geacher,  and  his  discourse  is  woruiy  of  his  reputation  for  wisdom. 
ENRT  shrewdly  suggests,  that  while  he  conceals  his  name,  because 
of  the  reproach  which  his  sins  had  brought  on  himself,  bis  Uns- 
dom  and  the  cause  of  his  God,  he  refers  to  his  parent^e  and  his 
office,  as  greatly  ag^avating  his  wicked  conduct.  The  second 
verse  is  the  text;  it  contains  the  proposition  which  the  royal 
preacher  proceeds  to  establish,  illustrate,  and  apply,  in  this 
discourse,  viz. : 

That  on  the  supposition  op  there  being  no  future  state, 
TO   which  this   is  to  be  regarded   as  but  prelimina&t,  the 

WHOLE  scene  of  HUMAN  AFFAIRS  IB  NOTHING  MORE  THAN  A  VAIN 
AND  EMPTY  SHOW,  AND  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  OF  MAN, 
MUST  BE  PRONOUNCED  A  BLIND   MISCARRIAGE. 

Introduction. — Ch.  1 :  4-11. 

^  One  generation  paaeeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh :  but  the  earth 
abideth  for  ever.  *  The  sun  also,  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to 
his  place  where  he  arose.  *  The  wind  ^oeth  toward  the  south,  and  turneth  aboat 
vnto  the  north ;  it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  returneth  again  ac- 
cording to  his  circuits.  ^  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea ;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full : 
unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.  ^  AU 
things  are  full  of  labour ;  man  cannot  utter  it :  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  8eein«r» 
nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing.  «  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shul 
be ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shaU  be  done :  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.    ^o  is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new? 
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it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us.  '  <  There  is  ^o  remembrane* 
of  former  things ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  remembrance  ef  things  that  are  to  come 
with  those  that  shall  come  after. 

We  have  here  a  graceful  and  exceedingly  appropriate  intro- 
duction— appropriate^  because  it  bear?  directly  upon  the  n>aiQ 
position  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  this  discourse.  If  the  principles 
of  Rhetoric  require  that  unity  should  be  preserved  throughout^  in 
the  introduction  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse,  we  have 
tbem  exemplified  here.  From  the  full  soul  of  the  Preacher  there 
comes,  at  tne  first  opening  of  his  lips,  a  burst  of  eloquence,  not 
for  display,  or  merely  to  arrest  attention,  but  which  agrees 
admirably  with  the  argument;  nay,  which  seems  to  suggest  the 
method  by  which  it  is  conducted,  in  the  body  of  the  o^ourse. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  models  which  modem 
preachers  can  study. 

He  looks  upon  the  sti^  of  human  action,  and  sees  generatioQ 
follow  generation, 

**  Like  shadows  o'er  the  plain," 

aod  asks,  what  purpose,  if  this  be  the  only  stage  on  which  these 
beings  are  to  appear,  worthy  of  their  creation,  or  of  the  toil  and 
suffering  to  which  they  are  subjected,  is  answered  ?  The  earth 
which  abideth  for  ever  is  but  a  great  theatre,  where  this  empty 
pageant — ^this  mock  tragedy — is  to  be  enacted  without  end.  He, 
slimces  at  the  vast  machinery  of  the  umiverse ;  the  sun  makins^ 
(is  daily  and  annual  course  through  the  heavens;  the  wina 
▼eerinc  firom  point  to  point  of  the  compass;  the  rivers  coursing 
through  almost  every  valley  of  the  earth ;  the  ocean  ebbing  and 
flowing,  and  sendW  up  its  exhalations  to  supply  the  rills  and 
mighty  streams  which  feed,  but  never  fill  it:  ''^Au  things  are  fiiU 
of  lalxHr;  man  cannot  utter  it."  And  age  after  age  the  same 
thing  is  enacted  over  and  over  again ; — ^nouiing  new.  If  it  be  but 
a  theatrical  show,  got  up  and  maintained  at  so  vast  an  expense, 
why  not,  like  players,  change  the  scene  ?  why  this  dull  uniformity  ? 
But  who  can  believe  that  God  created  this  great  universe; 
lighted  up  that  mighty  sun  to  rise  and  set,  to  go  firom  tropic  to. 
tropic;  bespangled  the  heavens  with  stars;  channelled  out  the 
rivers ;  set  to  the  heaving  ocean  its  bounds ;  and  gave  ordinances 
to  the  shifting  wind,  only  to  build  and  embellish  a  splendid  stage, 
on  which  poor,  short-lived  men,  generation  after  generation. 
Blight  labor,  and  struggle,  and  die  ?  or  only  to  erect  a  stately 
mausoleum  for  entombed  and  annUiiated  nations?  Is  this  uni* 
verse  such  an  aimless  thing,  smd  its  Maker  so  blind  a  trifler  ? 

Arg,  1.  The  vtmity  of  great  learning  if  man  he  not  immortal.'^ 
Ch^  1 :  13-18. 

^  I  the  Preacher  wtB^king  ovev  Israel  in  JenuaUn^    ^  And  I  gave  my  liMrtt^ 
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•etsk  and  search  oat  \jf  wisdom  concerning  all  tilings  that  are  don6  tinder  heaten : 
this  sore  travail  hath  God  given  to  the  sons  of  man  to  be  exercised  therewith. 
^*  I  have  seen  all  the  works  tnat  are  done  under  the  sun  ;  and  behold,  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  '^  That  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight ;  and  that 
which  is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered.    >•  I  communed  with  mine  own  heart,  say- 


kuowledgv. 

and  folly  t  I  nercmved  that^this  also  Is  vexation  of  spirit    ^^  Tot  in  knnch  Wisdom 
is  much  griei;  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow^ 

By  "  wisdom**  the  Preacher  here  means  knowledge.  He  excel- 
led in  learning  all  his  predecessors  in  Jerusalem ;  he  excelled,  too, 
all  the  literati  of  Egypt  (I.  Kings  4 :  30),  a  country  which  boasted 
of  being  the  mother  of  the  artd  and  sciences.  In  addition  to  the 
wisdom  contained  in  his  thoustods  of  proverbs  ^uid  his  songs,  he 
paid  great  attention  to  natural  science  ;  for  he  "  spake  of  the  tree^, 
from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and 
of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes"  (I.  Kings  4 :  33).  Such  was  his 
reputation  for  learning,  that  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  sent  their 
learned  men  to  be  instructed  by  him.     In  answer  to  Solomon's 

Erayer,  God  gave  him  a  wise  and  understanding  heart.  He  gave 
im  "  wisdom  and  understanding  exceeding  much,  and  largeness 
of  heart,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea-shore"'  (I.  Kings  4 : 
29).  He  was,  moreover,  a  most  diligent  student;  he  gave  the 
closest  application  of  mind  to  the  investigation  of  difficult  and 
curious  subjects.  He  possessed  great  original  talents,  and  he 
faithfully  improved  the  advantages  for  mental  cultivation  which 
his  station  and  wealth  conferred  upon  him.  "  The  Preacher  was 
king."  If  great  learning  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  make  men 
happy,  Solomon,  who  tried  the  experiment  on  a  magnificent  and 
royal  scale,  must  have  been  the  happiest  of  men.  But  what  does 
he  say  ?  "  Behold  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  He  found 
problems,  as  all  other  philosophers  still  do,  whicn  set  at  defiance 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest.  His  knowledge  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  correct  the  many  political  evils  and  social  defects, 
even  within  his  own  dominions,  which  arise  irom  the  corruption 
of  human  nature.  And,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  the  avowed 
skeptic,  or  practical  atheist,  then  all  his  study  only  served  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  whole  scene  of  human  tmairs  is  but  a  paltry 
pageant,  rendered  gorgeous  and  imposing  by  the  sublime  worlcs 
and  magnificent  arrangements  of  an  almighty  Architect.  Well 
might  a  philosopher  weep,  and  aver  that  in  much  wisdom  is  much 

Sief,  if  death  be  the  end  of  man ;  if  the  result  of  all  his  studies  be 
at  the  world  is  butt  a  great  charnel-house,  and  the  business  ot 
scholars  only  to  interpret  its  curious  devices  and  decorations. 
Hence  it  appears  that  science  is  not  only  insufficient  to  produce 
happiness,  but  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  it  becomes  a  source  of  pain 
to  ttiose  who  make  the  greatest  attainnnents  in  it. 
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2.  The  insuJficieTicy  of  luxury  and  worldli/  splendor  to  yield 
true  happiness. —Ch,  2:  1-17. 

*  I  said  in  my  heart,  Go  to  now,  I  will  prove  thee  with  mirth  ;  therefore  enjoy 
pleasure :  and  bdbold,  this  also  ip  vanity.  <  I  said  of  laughter.  It  is  mad ;  and  of 
mirth.  What  doeth  it  ?  ^  I  sought  in  my  heart  to  give  myself  unto  wine,  yet  ac- 
quainting my  heart  with  wisdom ;  and  to  lay  hold  on  folly,  till  I  might  see  what 
was  that  good  for  the  sons  of  men,  which  they  should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the  days 
of  their  life.  *  I  made  me  great  works ;  I  builded  me  houses ;  I  planted  me  vine- 
yards ;  » I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  tnem  of  all  kind  of 
fruits  i  6  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth 
trees ;  ?  I  got  me  servants  and  maidens,  and  had  servants  born  in  my  house  :  also  I  had 
great  possessions  of  great  and  small  cattle  above  all  that  were  in  Jerusalem  before 
me ;  ^  I  |;athered  me  also  silver  and  gold,  and  the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings,  and  of 
the  provinces ;  I  gat  me  men-singers  and  women-singers,  and  the  delights  of  the 
sons  of  men,  as  musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts.  ^  So  I  was  great,  and  in- 
creased more  than  all  that  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem ;  also  my  wisdom  remained 
with  me,  lo  And  whatsoever  mine  eyes  desired  I  kept  not  from  them,  I  withheld 
not  my  heart  from  anv  joy ;  for  mv  heart  rejoiced  in  all  my  labour ;  and  this  was 
my  portion  of  all  my  labour,  ii  Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands  had 
wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that  I  had  laboured  to  do ;  and  behold,  all  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the  sun.  i>  And  I  turned  my- 
self to  behold  wisdom,  and  madness,  ana  folly;  for  what  can  the  man  do  that 
Cometh  after  the  kinz  1  even  that  which  has  been  already  'done.  i3  Then  I  saw 
that  wisdom  excelletb  folly,  as  far  as  light  ezcelleth  darkness.  ^*  The  wise  man's 
eyes  are  in  his  head ;  but  the  fool  walketh  in  darkness  ;  and  I  myself  perceived  also 
that  one  event  happeneth  to  them  all  >&  Then  said  I  in  my  heart.  As  it  happeneth 
to  the  fool,  so  it  happeneth  even  to  me ;  and  why  was  I  then  more  wise  ?  Then  I 
Slid  in  my  heart,  that  this  also  is  vanity.  '^  For  there  is  no  remembrance  of  the 
wise  more  than  of  the  fool  for  ever ;  seeing  that  which  now  is  in  the  days  to  come 
shall  aU  be  forgotten.  And  how  dieth  the  wise  man  1  as  the  fool.  "  Therefore  I 
hated  life  ;  because  the  work  that  is  wrought  under  the  sun  is  grievous  unto  me : 
for  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 

He  leaves  the  study  for  the  gay  world.  "  He  adjourns,"  as 
Henry,  with  great  elegance  observes,  "out  of  the  library,  the 
laboratory,  the  council-chamber,  into  the  park  and  the  play-house, 
his  garden  and  summer-house ;  exchanges  the  company  of  the 
philosophers  and  grave  senators,  for  that  of  the  wits  and  gallants, 
and  the  beaux  esprits  of  his  court,  to  try  if  he  could  find  true 
satisfaction  among  them."  v.  1,  2. 

He  pushes  the  experiment,  and  proceeds  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  fancy  to  luxury.  He  tried  the  exhilaration  of  the  wine-cup, 
still  acquainting  his  heart  with  wisdom ;  i.  e.,  he  made  use  of  his 
knowledge  that  he  might  discover  whether  the  chief  good  was  to 
be  found  by  the  sons  of  men  in  the  indulgence  of  the  lower 
appetites,  v.  3.  He  next  proceeded  to  build  him  palaces,  to  lay 
out  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  to  dig  artificial  lakes,  and 
build  superb  reservoirs ;  .he  increased  his  retinue,  his  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  amassed  imperial  treasures  of  silver  and  gold,  and  em- 
ployed bands  of  musicians,  and  choirs  of  singers,  that  as  he  and 
his  gay  courtiers  wandered  through  the  gardens  and  the  groves, 
or  reclined  to  enjoy  the  delicious  coolness  of  the  fountains,  or 
were  bathing  in  tm  pods,  their  ears  might  be  regaled  with  the 
choicest  music.    What  a  picture  of  oriental  luxury!    Few.  if 
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any  of  our  modern  Epicureans,  can  ever  hope  to  equal  this 
princely  style  of  life.  Nothing  was  wanting  that  the  most  con- 
summate art  could  furnish.  "  Whatever  mine  eyes  desired  I  kept 
not  from  them ;  I  withheld  not  my  heart  from  any  joy."  But 
what  was  the  result  of  the  experiment?  Listen  to  the  sad 
response,  wailed  out  from  every  vista  of  his  enchanting  bowers; 

VANFFY  AND  VEXATION  OF  SPIRIT,  VV.  4-11. 

The  Preacher  is  next  led  to  compare  earthly  splendor  and 
luxury  with  learning,  as  independent  sources  of  happiness,  and  to 
ffive  the  preference  to  the  latter.  He  concludes  that  a  man  who 
has  knowledge  and  a  cultivated  intellect  is  better  off  than  one 
who  has  palaces  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  all  the  luxuries  of 
wealth  at  his  command,  who  is  at  the  same  time  destitute  of 
knowledge.  But  although  knowledge  is  better  than  something 
else,  it  is  not  the  chief  good ;  he  still  adheres  to  his  former  con- 
clusion, that,  if  there  be  no  future  state,  learning  is  a  most  vain 
thing.  There  is  but  little  difference  between  a  wise  man  and  a 
fool,  if  death  be  the  end  of  both ;  and  he  midit  well  be  sick  of  life, 
if  its  highest  aim  be  to  increase  that  knowledge  which  can  only 
serve  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  he  must  shortly  sink  into 
the  same  oblivion  as  the  ignorant  slave,  or  an  infant  which  knows 
not  its  right  hand  from  its  left,  vv.  12-17. 

3.  The  vanity  of  a   life  of  activity,  and   successful  worUBy 
enterprises,  without  a  revealed  religion. — Ch.  2 :  18-26. 

IS  Yea,  I  hated  all  my  labour  which  I  had  taken  under  the  8«n ;  because  I  should 
leave  it  unto  the  man  that  shall  be  after  me.  '^  And  who  knoweth  whether  be 
shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ?  yet  shaU  he  have  rule  over  all  my  labour  wherein  I 
have  laboured,  and  wherein  1  have  shewed  myself  wise  under  the  sun.  This  is  also 
vanity.  ^  Tlverefore  I  went  about  to  cause  my  heart  to  despair  of  all  the  labour  ' 
which  I  took  under  the  sun.  s>  For  there  is  a  man  whose  lid>our  is  in  wisdom,  and 
in  knowledge,  and  in  equity,  yet  to  a  man  that  hath  not  laboured  therein  shall  he 
leave  it  for  his  portion.  This  also  is  vanity  and  a  great  evil.  >*  For  what  bayth 
man  of  all  his  labour,  and  of  the  vexation  of  his  heart,  wherein  he  hath  laboured 
under  the  sun  ?  «  For  all  his  days  are  sorrows,  and  his  travail  grief;  yea,  his 
heart  taketh  not  rest  in  the  nifcht.  This  is  also  vanity.  ^  There  is  nothing  better 
lor  a  man  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  sboi]dd  Make  his  soul  enjoj 
good  in  his  labour.  This  also  I  saw,  that  it  was  from  the  hand  of  God.  ^  For  who 
can  eat,  or  who  else  can  hasten  hereunto  more  than  11  ^  For  God  giveth  to  a  man 
that  is  good  in  his  sight,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy ;  but  to  the  sinner  he 
|iveth  travail,  to  gather  and  to  heap  up,  that  he  may  give  to  him  that  is  good  before 

Ood.    This  also  \s  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

• 

No  matter  how  enterprtsing  a  man  may  be  in  his  business,  it 
must  greatly  embitter  his  gratification,  when  he  reflects  that  he 
"  toils  for  heirs  he  knows  not  who."  His  children,  without  any 
restraints  of  religion,  may  squander  in  dissipation  what  he  lays  up 
for  them,  and  thus  his  estates  soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
or  perhaps  of  enemies.  Some  Rehoboam,  who  does  not  inherit 
the  enterprising  spirit  or  the  sagacity  of  his  father,  may  so  manage 
affiurs,  that  another,  who  has  bad  no  labor  therein,  shall  seize  the 
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ioheritanoe  for  his  portion,  vv.  18-21.  Besides,  what  a  life  of 
vexation  does  that  man  lead  who  is  immersed  in  the  perplexities 
of  trade,  who  plans,  and  toils,  that  he  may  have  the  name  of 
possessing  great  wealth!  "All  his  days  are  sorrows,  and  his 
travail  grief;  yea,  his  heart  taketh  not  rest  in  the  night,"  What 
a  life-like  picture!  There  is  many  a  man  on  ''Change''  or 
the  busy  wharves,  or  in  the  more  quiet  counting-room,  who  needs 
no  commentary  on  the  meaning  of  these  words.  And  is  this  all 
the  happiness  within  the  reach  of  mortals?  this  the  summum 
bonum  ?  this  the  only  paradise  known  to  the  creed  of  the  infidel, 
or  the  hopes  of  the  thoughtless  sensualist  ?  What  emphasis,  then, 
have  the  Preacher's  words.  This  is  ai£o  vanity,  vv.  22,  23. 

Wealth  has  its  uses.  It  is  a  blessing,  when  properly  used,  and 
no  more  to  be  despised  than  learning,  the  fine  arts,  the  refined 
pleasures  of  el^ant  society,  or  the  lawful  gratification  of  our 
senses.  "  God  -giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  sight  (a  pious 
man),  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy."  He  may  find  good  in 
every  thing.  Money  is  also  "  firom  the  hand  of  God ;"  and  the 
servant  of  God  should  employ  it  with  a  grateful  heart,  in  supplying 
his  daily  wants,  and  those  of  others  dependent  on  him,  ancl  in 
furnishing  food  and  the  bread  of  life  to' such  as  are  ready  to  perish. 
But  to  the  sinner,  who  makes  gold  his  god,  and  lives  as  it  there 
were  no  heavenly  treasures  to  d&  secured,  it  is  a  great  curse ;  and« 
in  due  time,  God,  whose  are  the  silver  and  the  gokl,  will  wrest  it 
tcom  the  hands  of  all  such,  and  commit  it  to  those  who  will  use  it 
for  His  glory,  w.  24-26. 

4.  TTke  vicissitudes  of  the  world  prove  how  inadequate  it  is  as  a 
portion,  to  make  men  truly  happy. — Ch.  3:  1 — 15. 

>  To  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven. 

*  A  time  to  be  bom,  and  a  time  to  die  ; 

A  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is  planted. 
>  A  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal ; 

A  time  to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build  up. 
<*  A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh ; 

A  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance. 
A  A  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones  together ; 

A  time  to  embrace,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from  embracinj(. 

*  A  time  to  wet,  and  a  time  to  lose  ; 

A  time  to  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away. 
'  A  time  to  rena,  and  a  time  to  sew } 
A  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak. 

*  A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate ; 
A  time  of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace, 

•  What  profit  hath  he  that  worketh  in  that  wherein  he  labourethl  »>  i  haiw 
seen  the  travail,  which  God  hath  given  to  the  sons  of  men,  to  be  exercised  in  it. 
"  He  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  his  lime :  also  be  hath  set  the  world  in 
their  heart,  so  that  no  man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the  be^in- 
mng  to  the  end.  u  I  know  that  there  is  no  good  in  them,  but  for  a  man  to  rejoice, 
Old  do  Kood  in  his  life.  ^  And  also  that  every  man  should  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy 
the  ffood  of  aU  his  labour ;  it  if  the  gift  of  God.  ^*  I  know  that  whatsoever  God 
doeth,  it  shall  be  for  ever :  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it : 
end  Qod  doe^  it,  that  men  should  fear  before  him.  >*  That  which  hath  been  is  now^ 
aod  that  which  is  to  be  hath  already  been ;  and  God  requireth  that  which  is  past 
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^  Human  history  is  full  of  sudden  antitheses;  nothing  is  fixed,  no- 
thing stable.  Human  society  is  like  the  ocean  on  wnose  unquiet 
bosom,  the  light  glances  from  point  to  point,  in  ever  ceaseless 
change.  Men  love  and  hate ;  they  go  to  war  and  then  make  peace. 
A  period  of  union  is  succeeded  by  one  of  disunion ;  a  season  of  silence 
by  one  of  clamor.  'Fortunes  are  amassed,  and  then  lost ;  some 
hold  their  possessions  with  an  avaricious  grasp ;  others  squander 
them  with  a  prodigal  hand.  We  weep,  and  then  laugh ;  we  mourn, 
and  then  rejoice.  We  demolish,  and  then  build  up ;  the  friend 
whom  we  had  learned  to  trust,  proves  false.  What  we  have  labor- 
ed to  plant  with  great  pains,  is  ruthlessly  plucked  up.  Now  pros- 
perity reigns,  and  then  the  earth  is  desolated  with  judgments.  We 
scarcely  begin  to  live,  before  we  begin  to  die.  And  aost  thou  look 
for  happiness,  O  vain  man,  to  such  an  inconstant  world  as  this  ? 
Will  the  fairest  inheritance  here,  where  there  is  so  much  change, 
if  you  have  nothing  in  reversion  beyond,  satisfy  your  soul  ?  w. 
1—8. 

These  changes  are  not  the  result  of  mere  accident,  or  because 
the  Governor  of  the  universe  has  left  the  world  to  itself  They 
constitute  the  travail,  which  God  has  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to 
be  exercised  therein.  This  is  the  moral  discipline  which  he  has  ■ 
instituted.  So  religion  teaches.  But  if  we  despise  its  light,  whither 
shall  we  look  for  comfort,  tossed  to  and  fro,  as  we  are,  upon  this 
unquiet  and  often  tempestuous  sea?  What  madness  there  is  in 
skepticism  and  irreligion !  O  tell  me  not  that  we  are  adrift  like 
floating  sea-weed,  or  sailors  on  the  splintered  spars  of  a  wreck, 
without  helm,  compass,  or  chart  God  reigns.  His  hand  is  in  our 
very  reverses;  "He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time.** 
Trials  do  not  mar  the  divine  picture;  they  constitute  its  darker 
shades,  and  are  not  only  essential  to  its  perfection,  but  to  the  pic- 
ture itself.  The  painter  must  make  as  much  use  of  shadow,  as  of 
light,  in  his  wonderful  art ;  it  is  the  shadow  by  which  he  brings  out 
the  light,  and  gives  outline  and  proportion  to  the  objects  on  which 
his  pencil  is  employed.  If  every  part  of  some  admired  painting 
were  concealed  from  our  view,  but  certain  dark  clouds  belonging 
to  it,  we  should  certainly  discover  nothing  to  awaken  our  admira- 
tion ;  and  so  if  we  see  not  the  complete  beauty  of  Providence,  by 
reason  of  the  vicissitudes  and  sorrows  to  which  we  are  at  present 
subject,  it  is  because  "  we  see  but  parts  of  one  extended  whole." 
Events  must  be  contemplated  in  their  tendencies,  relations,  and 
seasons,  and  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation,  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  God  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time.  This 
the  rejecters  of  revelation,  and  all  who  live  without  God  in  the 
world,  fail  to  do ;  and  hence  the  course  of  Providence  is  an  enigma 
to  them.  They  cannot  find  out  the  work  of  (Jod.  And  even  of 
the  believer  it  may  be  true,  that  he^cannot  "find  out  the  work  that 
God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;"  but  he  has  never- 
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theless  learned  to  refer  all  to  His  hand,  to  acquiesce  in  His  will,  and 
to  wait  until  the  mystery  is  cleared  up  in  the  light  of  eternity.  He 
has  learned  not  only  to  be  satisfied  with  his  lot,  but  to  rejoice  in  it, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  amidst  this  scene  of  uncertainty  to  maintain 
his  cheerfulness,  to  "eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his 
labor ;"  assured  that  all  the  allotments  of  Divine  Providence,  have 
reference  to  a  future  and  immortal  state,  where,  to  all  who  have 
learned  in  the  present,  to  fear  the  Lord,  ail  enigmas  will  be  solved, 
and  all  knots  untied.  To  murmur  against  Providence  will  not 
alter  the  course  of  God's  government.  The  changes  to  which  we 
are  exposed  are  no  new  thing ;  they  are  the  means  in  part  which 
He  of  old  hath  used  to  wean  His  creatures  from  earth,  and  fit 
them  for  heaven,    vv.  9 — 15. 

5.  Civil  Government  and  Jurisprudence  cannot,  independently  of 
revealed  religion,  heal  the  disorders  of  the  ivorld,  or  divest  it  of 
its  vanity,  as  the  portion  of  the  soul, — Ch.  8 :  16,  17. 

**  And  moreover  I  saw  under  the  sun  the  place  of  judgment,  that  wickedness  was 
fbtte ;  and  the  place  of  righteousiSess,  that  iniciuity  was  there.  i7  i  said  in  my 
heart,  God  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  :  for  there  is  a  time  there  for 
erery  purpose  and  for  every  work. 

It  was  very  natural  for  Solomon,  who  was  a  king  and  judge,  to 
g^ce  at  this  subject.     Some  might  be  ready  to  contend  that  when 
the  science  of  laws  and  government  was  better  understood,  and 
more  fiulbfully  applied,  those  social  evils  which  render  an  earthly 
portion  so  vain,  would  be  corrected.     But  he  avers  that  without 
the  influence  of  a  Divine  religion,  there  wiU  be  corruption  in  the 
seat  of  judgment,  and  iniquity  will  coil  itself  up  in  the  very  place 
of  righteousness.     Men  who  betake  themselves  to  magistrates  and 
courts  of  justice,  for  redress,  shall  only  receive  greater  wrong. 
Judges  must  be  made  to  feel,  that  they  must  give  account  in  the 
day  of  judgment  to  the  great  Judge  of  all  men.     It  is  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility  to  God  alone,  which  can  make  them  faithful  to 
their  obligations  to  men.     They  are  mere  dreamers  who  expect 
that  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  rolite  Manners,  or  the  more  strin- 
gent arm  of  Courts,  and  Parliaments,  will  so  mend  this  crazy  fa- 
bric, shattered  and  scathed  by  sin,  as  to  take  off  the  reproach  of 
vanity  that  now  rests  upon  it. 

6.  Men  who  discard  religion,  and  live  in  utter  disregard  of  their 
immortality,  have  no  pre-eminence  above  the  beasts  that  perish, 

— Ch.  3:  IS— 22. 

^  I  said  in  mine  heart  concerning  the  estate  of  the  sons  of  men,  that  God  migh^ 
manifest  them,  and  they  might  see  that  they  themselves  are  heasts.  »  For  &a 
which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them :  as 
the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath ;  so  that  a  man  hath 
BO  pre-eminence  above  a  beast ;  for  all  is  vanity.  ^  All  go  unto  one  place ;  all  are 
of  the  dust,  and  all  tarn  to  dust  again,  si  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth 
spwardv  and  the  ^irit  of  the  Umt  that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  1    *>  Where- 
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fore  I  perceife  that  there  is  nothing  better,  than  that  a  man  ahould  xejoice  in  his 
own  works ;  for  that  is  his  portion ;  for  who  shall '  bring  him  to  see  what  shall  be 
after  him  ? 

The  Preacher  wished  that  it  might  be  made  manifest  to  the  sons 
of  men,  that  in  living  as  if  there  were  no  hereafter,  they  reduced 
themselves  to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation.  If  there  be  no  im- 
mortality, and  men  are  justified  in  living  as  if  their  only  portion 
were  here  below,  then  the  life  of  a  man  is  of  hardly  more  value 
than  that  of  a  beast,  and  his  death  hardly  more  to  be  considered. 
They  both  so  to  one  place ;  they  return  to  dust  and  that  is  the  end 
of  them.  If  we  admit  no  knowledge  but  that  which  the  boasted  rea- 
son of  man  discovers ;  if  we  cive  the  lie  to  God's  Word,  then  who 
knows,  and  who  can  tell  us  wnither  fhe  spirit  takes  its  mysterious 
flight,  when  it  forsakes  this  earthly  tabernacle  ?  Solomon  proves, 
by  implication,  that  unbelievers,  and  sensual  and  worldly-minded 
men,  who  love  this  worid  supremely,  have  not  so  good  a  claim  to 
happiness,  a?  the  very  beasts  who  are  destitute  of  reason,  and 
therefore  exempt  fi-om  the  forebodings  of  evil,  and  the  vexations  of 
life,  and  are  not  amenable  to  that  account  to  which  God  will  hokl 
all  intelligent  creatures.  He  gives  the  great  doctrine  of  Immortali- 
ty its  proper  place.  It  is  this  more  than  Keason  which  gives  to  man 
his  preeminence  above  a  beast  Life  is  of  no  value,  nay  it  be- 
comes a  curse,  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  for  which  we  may  Decome 
prepared  by  the  fear  of  Grod. 

Ti  fiol  lb  6qi6Xog  ;  el  psxqoI  o^  iystgoy ta$, — ^I.  Cor.  15 ;  32. 

It  is  religion  which  puts  us  in  possession  of  future  and  everlast^ 
ing  happiness,  and  thus  solves  the  enigma  of  our  being ;  which 
teaches  us  to  fill  up  life  with  such  works  as  we  can  rejoice  in  now, 
and  in  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  divesta  us  of  all  undue  anxiety 
respecting  those  events  which  are  concealed  by  the  curtain  of  Fu- 
turity. 

7.  TTie  vanity  of  the  world  as  a  source  of  true  happijiess^  by 
reason  of  the  imperfections  in  men  themselves. — Ch.  4 : 


1  So  I  returned,  and  considered  aU  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun  ; 
and  behold  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter ;  and  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressors  there  was  power ;  but  they  had  no  comforter.  *  Where- 
fore I  praised  the  dead  which  are  already  dead  more  thaii  the  living  which  are  yet 
alive.  '  Yea,  better  is  he  than  both  they,  which  hath  not  yet  been,  who  hath  not 
seen  the  evil  work  that  is  dope  under  the  sun.  *  Again,  I  considered  all  ttmrail, 
and  every  right  work,  that  for  this  a  man  is  envied  of  his  neighbor.  This  is  alto 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  ^  The  fool  foldeth  his  hands  together,  and  eateth  his 
own  flesh.  ^  Better  is  a  handful  with  quietness,  than  both  the  hands  full  with  tra- 
vail and  vexation  of  spirit.  ''  Then  I  returned  and  I  saw  vanity  under  the  sua. 
^  There  is  one  alone,  and  there  is  not  a  second ;  yea,  he  hath  neither  child  nor  bro- 
ther ;  yet  is  there  no  end  to  his  labour ;  neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  richer ;  nei- 
ther saith  he.  For  whom  do  I  labour,  and  bereave  my  soul  of  good  ?  This  is  ^Iso 
vanity,  yea,  it  is  a  sore  travaiL 

Mark  the  oppression  that  fills  the  workl !     The  bitter  cup  of 
slavery  has  been  pressed  to  the  lips  of  millions,  by  those  on  whose 
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side  was  power.  Behold  the  tears  which  have  moistened  the  soil 
in  which  they  have  digged,  or  the  pillow  where  they  have  sought 
a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  their  woes.  Poor  wretches!  they 
have  had  no  comforter.  In  many  countries  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  been  held  in  a  state  of  servile  dependence,  bought  and 
sold,  like  sheep  and  oxen,  with  the  very  soil  which  their  own  labor 
had  purchased.  See  the  injustice  which  is  often  perpetrated  in 
the  most  civilized  communities,  where  the  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  rulers  as  wise,  and  as  just  as  Solomon ;  the  strong  taking 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  weak ;  widows  and  ophans  de- 
spoiled of  their  homes,  and  of  the  very  bread  they  were  about  to 
put  into  their  mouths.  Such  is  the  selfishness,  such  the  cruelty  of 
man.  Now,  if  there  be  no  God,  who  is  the  Patron  of  the  oppress- 
ed, the  Husband  of  the  widow,  and  the  Father  of  the  fatherless — 
DO  hereafter — well  might  the   Preacher  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 

Eachers  of  Europe,  and  America,  too,  praise  the  dead,  because  he 
not  seen  what  they  have  seen,  the  evil  work  that  is  done  under 
the  sun.  If  death  be  an  eternal  sleep,  happy  lire  those  who  are 
done  with  life's  "  few  pleasures  and  its  many  pains."  They  no 
longer  drag  that  chain  of  which  every  minuteof  their  lives  was  but 
a  heavy  link.  But  death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep ;  and,  therefore,  to 
the  believer,  life  wears  not  so  grlpomy  an  aspect.  The  light  which 
is  reflected  on  it  from  eternity  dissipates  its  gloom. — vv.  1 — 3. 

But  look  farther ;  not  only  are  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  exam- 
ples of  that  vanity  which  is  stamped  on  everything  below,  but 
those  whom,  (to  speak  after  the'  manner  of  men)  fortune  favors, 
fiU  the  happiness,  which  they  have  so  zealously  sought  in  a  world- 
ly portion,  greatly  impaired  by  the  imperfection  which  exists  in 
noen  themselves.  So  that  if  the  good  which  they  seek  were  really 
to  be  found,  where  they  seek  it,  this  imperfection  would  hinder  its 
enjoyment.  Let  a  man  be  enterprising  and  shrewd  in  a  legitimate 
business,  or  right  work,  as  Solomon  styles  it ;  let  him  be  successful 
and  amass  a  princely  estate,  he  will  be  envied  by  his  neighbors ;  he 
wiH  be  disliked,  hated  even,  because  of  his  success.  So  that 
whether  a  man  be  classed  among  those  who  are  stripped  of  liberty 
Mid  property,  or  those  who  have  the  power  and  luxuries  of  wealth 
at  command,  in  either  condition,  he  will  be  constrained  to  bewail 
the  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  to  which  he  is  exposed. — v.  4. 

The  Preacher  gives  us  another  portrait.  It  is  that  of  an  idle 
nmn,  who  foldeth  his  hands  together,  and,  because  he  sees  his  in- 
dnstrious  and  thrifty  neighbor  envied,  refuses  to  work  ;  languidly 
exclaiming,  '*  Better  is  an  hand^l  with  (juietness,  than  both  the 
hands  lull,  with  travail  and  vexation  of  spirit."  He  will  doubtless 
escape  the  vexation  of  bein^  envied,  but  will  he  escape  a  worse 
sorrow,  when  he  has  reduced  himself  to  such  poverty  that  he  has 
nothing  to  eat  save  his  own  flesh, — vv.  6,  6. 
Another  portrait,  sketched  too  by  a  master-hand ;  it  is  that  of  a 
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miser.  He  is  alone  in  the  world.  He  is  as  completely  bound 
up  in  himself  as  if  he  were  the  solitary  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 
Although  he  may  not  be  able  to  boast  that  not  a  drop  of  his  blood 
flows  in  another's  veins,  he  acknowledges  no  kindred ;  he  has 
neither  child  nor  brother.  All  the  finer  sensibilities  of  his  soul  have 
been  blunted ;  the  love  of  gold  has  produced  a  complete  apathy  in 
regard  to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  others.  "  The  tale  of  woe, 
the  houseless  wanderer  shivering  in  rags  amidst  the  blasts  of  winter, 
the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  surrounding  poor,  and  the  claims 
of  indigent  friends  and  relatives,  make  no  impressions  on  that 
heart,  which  is  encircled,  as  by  a  wall  of  adamant,  with  the  im- 
moderate love  of  gain.  On  such  a  heart  the  tears  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  will  drop  in  vsdn."  Yet  there 
is  no  end  of  his  labor  to  gain  that  which  does  him  or  others  so 
little  good  :  and  his  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  counting  over  his 
hoarded  gold ;  he  never  asks,  for  whom  do  I  labor  and  deprive  my- 
self of  the  comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  Just  so  far 
as  this  fell  spirit  of  avarice  prevails,  it  tends  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  society.  Well  then  might  Solomon  exclaim,  in  view  of  it, 
"  Vanity,"  and  add,  "  Yea  it  is  a  sore  travail" 

8.  The  pleasures  of  friendship  and  society  are  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  imperfection  that  marks  all  things  here,  if 
there  be  no  better  inheritance  beyond, — Ch.  4  :  ^16. 

>  Two  are  better  than  one ;  because  they  have  a  good  reward  for  their  labou  f 
^  For  if  they  fall  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow :  but  wo  to  him  who  is  alone  when 
he  falleth  ;  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up.  "  Again,  if  two  lie  together, 
then  they  Iiave  heat :  but  how  can  one  be  warm  alone  ?  i*  And  if  one  prevail  9g0tist 
him,  two  shall  withstand  him ;  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken.  ^  Setter 
is  a  poor  and  a  wise  child,  than  an  old  and  foolish  king,  who  will  no  more  be  ad- 
monished. 14  For  out  of  prison  he  cometh  to  reign  ;  whereas  al«D  he  that  is  born  in 
his  kingdom  becometb  poor.  ^  I  considered  all  the  living  which  walk  under  tbe 
sun,  with  the  second  child  that  shall  stand  up  in  his  stead.  ^^  There  is  no  end  of 
all  the  people,  even  of  all  that  have  been  before  them  :  they  also  that  come  after 
shall  not  rejoice  in  him.    Surely  this  also  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

From  considering  the  dreadful  tendency  of  the  covetous  princi- 
ple, as  carried  out  to  its  full  consequences  in  the  miser,  which 
would  be  nothing  le$s  than  to  disband  society,  and  even  depopu- 
late the  earth,  the  transition  with  the  Preacher  was  easy  to  this 
topic.  Friendship  and  society  are  blessings  which  no  wise  man 
will  despise ;  but  what  are  they  without  religion,  among  creatures 
characterized  by  so  much  selfishness  and  inconstancy  ?  But  even 
on  the  supposition  that  human  friendship  were  a  more  perfect 
thing,  among  those  unenlightened  or  uninfluenced  by  Divine  re- 
velation, it  is  not  suflicient  to  make  amends  for  the  vanity  of  the 
fairest  portion  earth  can  yield,  if  there  be  no  hereafter.  We  rea- 
dily admit  that  if  anything  that  at  all  deserves  to  bear  the  name  of 
friendship,  is  to  be  found  among  the  heathen,  or  is  known  among 
infidels,  it  is  a  good  thing  so  far  as  it  goes.    Viewing  life  in  tbe 
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light  of  its  miseries  and  accidents  alone,  "  two  are  better  than 
one."  One  unhappy  mortal  may  help  another  unhappy  mortal,  and 
by  thus  sharing,  they  may  do  something  to  alleviate  each  other's 
woes.  Bot  we  would  not  give  much  for  this  world's  «firiendship, 
where  the  gospel  has  not  exerted  i|s  softening  and  refining  influ- 
ence. This  influence  is  felt,  indirectly,  in  Christian  lands,  by  mul* 
titodes  who  are  strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of  godliness. 
Those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  in  the  world,  the  most 
extended  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  men,  have  been  most 
painfully  impressed  with  human  selfishness.  Even  those  frater- 
nities and  associations^  professedly  bas  edon  benevolence,  are  bound 
together  by  self'^intere^  and^  whenever  this  fails  they  inevitably 
la^uish  and  die.  The  church  of  God  is  the  only  home  of  love, 
wtere  all  the  best  and  most  sacred  afiections  of  the  soul  are  clus- 
tered and  cherished.  Send  love  forth  from  this  ark,  and  'like 
Noah's  dove,  she  will  not  find  a  place  to  rest  the  sole  of  her  foot ; 
nor  so  much  as  an  olive  leaf  to  bring  back  to  invite  to  another 
foyage  over  the  gloomy  waste.  A  worldly  poet  doubtless  ex- 
pressed the  senti  ments  of  his  own  heart,  and  of  thousands  of  others, 
who,  from  trusting,  have  learned  to  despise  this  world's  friendship, 
when  he  sung, 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  op  fame. 
And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep.**-^GoL]MMrrH. 

And  when  we  revert  to  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  no  here* 
after,  we  may  say,  with  added  emphasis,  what  is  it  but  a  name? 
snd  may  well  question  whether  we  can  attribute  to  it  so  much  as 
*  a  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep."  The  more  refined  and  exquisite  the 
pleasures  of  society,  the  more  fearful  must  seem  the  silence,  lone- 
lines,  and  eternal  oblivion  of  the  grave. — ^vv.  9-12.  Society,  in 
the  palaces  of  kings,  or  that  regard  which  their  subjects  profess  fdr 
them,  has  no  exemption  from  \he  imperfection  which  mars  friend- 
ship in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  The  wisest  rulers,  and  the  most 
righteous  administration  ot  the  laws  of  a  land,  will  not  prevent 
suDJects  from  welcoming  a  change  of  governors ;  as  they  hope 
that  their  burdens  will  be  less,  and  their  prosperity  advanced  by 
the  change.  A  youthful  Rehoboam  will  have  more  favor  than  an 
old  king  who  is  judged  to  have  become  superannuated,  however 
prosperous  may  have  been  his  reign.  Solomon  has  been  supposed 
to  be  making  here  a  pathetic  allusion  to  that  propensity,  which  has 
been  said  to  prevail  in  monarchial  countries,  to  "  prefer  the  heir* 
apparent  to  the  reigning  prince."  He  foresaw,  that  after  his  death 
his  reign  would  be  bitterly  complained  of,  (I.  Kings,  12 :  4),  and 
that  the  same  voices  which  had  often  shouted,  "  Long  live  the 
king,"  would  be  heard  giving  vent  to  most  unjustifiable  reproaches* 
He  foresaw  also,  that  his  successor,  however  popular  he  might  be 
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at  the  start,  wonkl  be  a  victim  o£  the  same  fickleness ;  ''  they  also 
that  come  after  shall  not  rejoice  in  him.  (I.  Kings,  12:  16-18. — 
vv.  13-16. 

9.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  mankind  that  even  that  religion,  by 
which  heaven  has  revealed  a  future  state,  and  given  rules  to  teack 
us  how  to  rise  superior  to  the  imperfection  of  our  present  condi- 
tion, is  liable  to  be  turned  into  a  mere  round  of  ceremonies,  leav- 
ing men  strangers  to  vital  godliness. — Ch.  5  :  1-8. 

1  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear, 
than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools ;  for  they  consider  not  that .  the;^  do  evil.  •  Be  not 
rath  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  l^wty  to  utter  any  thing  before  Qod ;  for 
God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth ;  therefore  let  thy  words  l^  few.  '  For  a 
dream  cometh  through  the  multitude  of  business ;  and  a  fooPs  voice  is  known  by  a 
multitude  of  words.  *  When  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  God,  defer  not  to  pay  it;  for 
he  hath  no  pleasure  in  fools ;  pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed.  ^  Better  i«  it  that  thoa 
flhouldtit  not  vow  than  that  thou  shouldest  voW  and  not  pay.  «  Suffer  not  thy  mouth 
to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin ;  neither  say  thou  before  the  angel,  that  it  was  an  error; 
wherefore  should  God  be  angry  at  thy  voice,  and  destroy  the  work  of  thy  hands  ? 
7  For  in  the  multitude  of  dreams  and  many  words  there  are  ake  divers  vanities ; 
but  fear  thou  God.  >  If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  violent  perverting 
of  Judgment  and  justice  in  a  province,  marvel  not  at  the  matter;  for  ne  that  is 
higher  than  the  highest  regardeth  ;  and  there  be  higher  than  they. 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  man,  that  the  best  thincs  are  liaUe 
to  abuse  in  his  hands.     Hence,  we  infer,  that  with  all  the  imper- 
fections of  the  natural  world,  it  would  be  a  far  happier  abode  if 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  were  less  imperfect.     The  Preacher 
proceeds  to  give  several  admonitions  to  prevent  mistakes  in  regard 
to  that  religion  which,  it  is  his  object  to  show,  has  been  expressly 
revealed  to  redeem  the  creation  from  the  charge  of  being  lormed 
in  vain.     They  are  all  founded  on  the  truth  that  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth.     Public  worship, 
prayer,  and  the  making  of  vows,  when  they  become  mere  ceretno- 
nies  with  men,  will  defeat  the  great  design  of  religion,  by  degrad- 
ing it,  and  identifying  it  with  imperfect  human  things,  so  that  we 
shall  be  constrained  to  say,  even  of  it,  "  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit."    In  other  words,  religion,  where  it  ceases  to  be  spiritual, 
loses  its  Divine  character,  and  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  that  on 
which  is  inscribed,  "  vanity  and  vexation  op  spirit."    A  cere- 
monial religion  does  not  meet  the  great  wants  of  human  nature. 
Its  imposing  displays  and  appeals  to  the  senses,  are  no  better  than 
dreams — ^vam  dreams.    We  must  fear  God, — ^this  is  the  substance 
of  true  religion, — and  trust  in  Heaven  to  rectify  all  oppression  of 
the  poor,  and  perversion  of  judgment.     This  attempt  of  tne  inspired 
Preacher  to  impart  to  men  some  correct  ideas  of  that  religion  which 
is  the  only  remedy  for  the  vanity,  of  which  all  are  so  ready  to  com- 
plain, and  to  guard  them  against  so  perverting  it  that  it  shall  be- 
come just  as  vain  as  everything  else,  comes  in  very  naturally  and 
with  great  force,  at  this  point  in  his  discourse,  before  he  proceeds 
to  a  new  stage  in  the  argument.    In  all  that  goes  before,  his  design 
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is  simjdy  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  world  to  make  men  tntly 
happy;  he  now  advances  to  higher  ^und, and  shows  that  tfate 
pood  things  of  this  life  are  not  merely  msufficient,  but,  without  re- 
GgioD,  are  real  obstacles  to  our  tranquiUty  of  mind.  He  particu- 
luiy  shows  that  this  is  true  of  great  riches.  The  argument  may 
be  formally  expressed  thus : 

10.  GretU  toealth,  urUhout  religion^  is  not  only  insufficient  to  make 
men  happy,  btU  itis  a  real  obstacle  to  their  happiness, — Ch- 
5:  ^20.  Ch.  6. 

*  Horeorer,  the  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all ;  the  king  himself  is  serred  bjr  the 
field.    10  He  that  loveth  ailver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silvery  nor  he  that  loveth 
abondanoe  with  increase ;  this  is  also  vanity,     'i  When  goods  increase,  they  are  in- 
creased that  eat  them;  and  what  good  is  there  to  the   owners  thereof,   saring 
the  beholding  of  them  with  their  eyes  1    ^  The  sleep  of  a  labonring  man  is 
flweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or  much  ;  but  the  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not  suffer 
him  to  sleep.    "  There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  namely, 
riches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt    ^  But  those  riches  perish  by  enl 
trifail ;  ajid  he  begetteth  a  son,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  hand,  i*  As  he  came  forth 
of  his  mother's  womb,  naked  shall  he  return  to  go  as  he  came,  and  shall  take  noth- 
iv  of  his  labour,  wh^ch  he  may  carry  away  in  his  hand,     i^  And  this  also  is  a  sore 
em,  Uiat  in  all  points  as  he  came,  so  shall  he  go ;  and  what  profit  hath  he  that  hath 
laboured  for  the  wind  ?    >?  All  hk  days  also  he  eateth  in  darkness,  and  he  hath 
mch  sorrow  and  wrath  with  his  sickness.     '^  Behold  that  which  I  have  seen :  it  is 
good  and  comely  for  one  to  eat  and  to  drink,  aod  to  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his  labour 
that  he  taketh  under  the  sun  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  God  giv^h  him ;  for  it 
b  lus  ^rtion.    ^  Every  man  also  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches  and  wealth,  and 
hilh  given  him  power  to  eat  thereof,  and  to  take  his  portion,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
labour;  this  is  the  gift  of  God.     «>  For  he  shall  not  much  remember  the  days  of 
his  life;  because  God  answereth  him  in  the  jo]f  of  his  heart.     Ch.  VI.  ^  There  is 
an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  tiie  sun,  and  it  is  common  among  men  ;    *  A  man 
to  whom  God  hath  given  riches,  wealth,  and  honour,  so  that  he  wanteth  nothing 
for  his  soul  of  all  that  he  desireth,  yet  God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  thereof,  but 
a  stranger  eateth  it ;  this  is  vanity  and  it  is  an  evil  disease.  '  If  a  man  beget  an  hun- 
dred  children,  and  live  many  years,  so  that  the  days  of  his  years  be  many,  and  his 
soul  be  not  filled  with  good,  and  also  that  he  have  no  burisd  ;  I  say  that  an  untime- 
ly birth  is  better  than  he.  ^  For  he  cometh  in  with  vanity,  and^epairteth  in  darkness, 
zad  his  name  shall  be  covered  with  darkness.    ^  Moreover  he  hath  not  seen  the  sun, 
nor  known  any  thing ;  this  hath  more  rest  than  the  other.    *  Yea,  though  he  live  a 
thousand  years  twice  told,  yet  hath  he  seen'nogood :  do  not  all  go  to  one  place .'  7  aU 
the  labour  of  man  is  for  his  mouth,  and  yet  V^  appetite  is  not  filled.    ^  For  what 
hath  Uie  wise  more  than  the  fool  1  what  hath  the  poor,  that  knoweth  to  walk  be- 
fore the  living  ?    *  Better  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes  than  the  wandering  of  the  desire : 
tins  is  also  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  'o  That  which  hath  been  is  named  already, 
and  it  is  known  that  it  is  a  man ;  neither  may  he  contend  with  him  that  is  mightier 
than  he.      >*  Seeing  there  be  many  things  that  increase  vanity,  what  is  man  the 
better  1    ^*  For  who  knoweth  t?hat  is  good  for  man  in  this  life,  all  the  days  of  his 
vam  life  which  he  spendeth  as  a  shadow  1  for  who  can  tell  a  man  what  shall  be 
after  him  under  the  sun  1 

Under  the  third  argument,  it  was  shown,  that  th  e  happiness  to  be 
foimd  in  activity,  or  the  diligent  and  successful  pursuit  of  wealth, 
as  an  occupation,  is  greatly  impaired,  because  it  can  be  possessed 
for  so  short  a  time,  and  must  become  the  inheritance  of  those  who 
make  an  indiscreet  use  of  it.  The  preacher  here  leaves  the  active, 
bustling  man  of  the  world,  and  contemplates  one  whose  most  san- 
goineEopes,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  have  been  realized ; 
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so  that  he  can  retire  from  the  crowded  walks  of  commerce,  to  eajoy 
a  dignified  repose.  Such  a',  man,  without  a  sense  of  religion,  lie 
argues,  instead  of  finding  his  possessions  a  source  of  enjoyment, 
will  learn  from  sad  experience  that  they  are  an  obstacle  to  repose. 
So  long  accustomed  to  see  his  estates  enlarged,  by  successful 
speculations,  although  he  has  thousands,  or  perhaps  millions,  he 
will  not  be  satisfied.  He  must  have  an  expensive  establishment, 
and  a  great  number  of  dependents;  and  when  he  discovers  the  only 
good  of  his  overgrown  estates  to  be  the  beholding  of  them  with 
his  eyes,  he  will  learn  that  if  he  had  been  satisfi^  with  less,  he 
would  have  had  less  perplexity,  and  therefore  been  more  happy. 
High  living,  and  the  want  of  active  employment,  robs  him  of  tnat 
sleep,  on  his  bed  of  down,  which  the  laboring  man  finds  sweet  on 
his  pallet  of  straw. — vv.  9-12. 

But  great  riches  often  inflict  a  more  direct  injury  still  on  their 
possessors.  "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a 
snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  nten 
in  destruction  and  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil;  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  erred  from,  the  faith,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows."  (I.  Tim.  6 :  9, 10.) 
And  again,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God!"  (Mark  10  :  23).  They  that  trust  in  riches, 
or  love  their  money  supremely,  cannot  be  the  friends  of  God. 
Their  hearts  are  drawn  away  from  Gk>d ;  they  are  tempted  to  be 
vain,  overbearing,  and  oppressive  towards  the  poor,  and  to  be  so 
satisfied  with  their  portion  in  this  world,  as  to  neglect  to  lay  up 
treasures  in  heaven.  And  what  a  curse  is  their  wealth  very  apt 
to  be  to  their  children !  They  grow  up  with  very  grand  ideas  of 
the  riches  that  await  them,  to  disdain  labor  or  any  useful  and 
honorable  calling  in  life  ;  "  but  those  riches  perish  by  evil  travail," 
and  then  what  is  the  condition  of  these  pampered  children  ?  They 
have  nothing ;  they  know  not  how  to  get  anything  or  to  keep  it, 
if  they  happen  to  oe  successful.  They  see  those  who  have  been 
trained  up  in  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  rising  to  respecta- 
bility and  influence  in  life,  while  they,  at  every  step,  are  taking  a 
lower  place.  All  their  days,  they  eat  in  darkness,  and  when  their 
last  sickness  comes,  poverty  spreads  their  bed,  if  bed  it  may  be 
called,  in  its  forsaken  hovel.  They  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  they  carry  nothing  out ;  they  enter  into  the  presence  of 
God  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship ;  to  answer  to  the 
Lord  of  the  talents  for  having  squandered  them  in  vices,  or  in  pro- 
digal living. — vv.  13-17. 

Solomon  does  not  mean  to  speak  disparagingly  of  riches,  when 
used,  with  a  pious  heart  for  pious  ends  ;  but  to  declare  that  riches, 
without  religion,  are  a  real  obstacle  to  true  happiness.  It  is  the 
fear  of  God  which  makes  poverty  endurable,  and  it  is  the  same 
which  must  prevent  riches  from  being  a  curse,  and  enable  their 
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possessors  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  them  in  a  rational,  grttte- 
A]],  and  humble  manner. — ^vv.  18,  19. 

The  Preacher  continues  this  course  of  reasoning  throughout  the 
sixth  chapter.  He  supposes  the  rich  man  to  have  honor,  and  to 
want  nothing  for  his  soul  that  he  desireth ;  he  supposes  him  to 
have  a  prosperous  family,  long  life,  nay,  if  he  were  to  live  a  thou- 
sand years  twice  told,  in  uninterrupted  worldly  prosperity,  yet  if 
his  soul  were  not  filled  with  the  good,  or  the  blesscKlness  which 
arisen  from  religion,  he  would  still  possess  nothing  deserving  the 
namte  of  happiness.  The  longest  life  must  end.  If  a  man  were 
to  outlive  the  antediluvians,  still  the  time  must  come  when  his  cen* 
turies  would  expire ;  and  he  would  be  found  only  the  more 
wretched  for  having  lived  so  long  in  wickedness.  If  there  be 
nothing  beyond  this  life,  and  religion  nothing  but  priestcraft,  or  a 
cunningly  devfeed  fable,  it  would  be  better  to  perish  like  a  still- 
bom  chiid  than  to  live  thousands  of  years  in  this  world,  with  all 
its  riches  and  hohors  upon  us,  if  we  must  take  also  their  perplex- 
ities and  sorrows ;  for  we  should  only  drag  through  this  prolonged 
existence  without  seeing  any  good,  and  come  to  the  grave  at  last, 
with  the  sickening  and  withering  thought  that  we  were  to  ^nk 
into  everlasting  oolivion.  "  Better  the  fruit,"  savs  Henry,  "that 
drops  from  the  tree  ere  it  is  ripe,  than  that  left  to  hang  till  it  is  rot- 
ten."— ^vv.  1-6.  The  Preacher  further  alludes  to  tne  vanity  of 
wealth  viewed  as  the  means  of  gratifying  the  fleshly  appetites. 
The  rich  man,  for  all  his  toil  and  pains,  has  no  advantage  over  his 
poorer  neighbor.  The  food  as  well  as  the  sleep  of  the  laboring 
man  is  rendered  all  the  sweeter  for  his  toil;' his  humble  fare  is 
eaten  with  as  high  a  relish  as  the  more  costly  viAnds  which  load  the 
tables  of  the  ricn.  Thus  is  the  point  fully  established,  that  riches, 
without  religion,  are  an  obstacle  to  genuine  happiiiess ;  their  in- 
crease, unless  coupled  with  the  fear  of  God,  is  an  increase  of 
vanity  and  vexation. — ^w.  7-12. 

Nature  and  Importance  of  True  Religion, — Ch.  7  :  12. 

The  Preacher  now  proceeds  to  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  Second  Part  of  his  discourse ;  answers  the  question  which  he 
propounds  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  which  has  just  been 
considered,  "  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in  this  life, 
which  he  spendetli  as  a  shadow?"  He  holds  up  religion  more  dis- 
tinctly as  the  chief  good  ;  and  in  its  light  clears  up  many  of  those 
mysteries  by  which  we  are  sadly  perplexed  without  it.  He  lays 
down  certain  great  truths  which  would  be  paradoxical,  or  clearly 
absurd,  if  there  were  no  hereafter.     Particularly 

He  shows  that  it  is  only  as  men  estimate  things  in  the  light  of  eter- 
nity that  they  ^an  discover  what  is  for  their  real  good.  Having 
proved^  by  the  foregoing  arguments,  the  utter  vanity  of  the  world 
and  the  life  of  man^  on  the  presumption  that  he  is  not  immortal, 
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he  now  proceeds  to  hold  up  reKgion  as  the  sovereign  antidote 
which  a  merciful  God  has  provided  for  our  relief  in  the  present 
state  of  vanity  and  vexation. 

>  A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment ; 
And  the  day  of  death  than  tne  day  of  one's  birth. 

A  good  name,  i.  e.  virtue  or  religion,  is  more  desirable  than  the 
choicest  of  earthly  blessings,  and  the  death  of  those  who  are  pre- 
pared, as  it  brings  .their  tempations,  imperfections,  and  afflictions 
to  an  end,  is  better  than  the  day  of  their  birth,  which  introduced 
them  into  a  world  of  so  much  sin  and  sorrow. 

*  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting , 
For  that  is  the  end  of  all  men ; 

And  the  living  wiU  lay  it  to  his  heart. 

*  Sorrow  is  better  than  laughter; 

For  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  b^er. 

*  The  heart  of  the  wise  is  in  the  house  of  mourning ; 
But  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  house  of  mirth. 

*  It  18  better  to  hear  the  rebuke  of  the  wise. 
Than  for  a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools ; 

*  For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot. 

So  is  the  laughter  of  the  fool :  this  also  is  ranity. 

Religion  makes  a  visit  to  the  house  of  mourning,  which  the  un- 
believer, or  lover  of  worldly  pleasure  would  shun  as  pervaded 
with  unmitigated  gloom,  most  profitable.  The  Christian  will  prefer 
such  a  house  to  one  that  echoes  to  the  son^  and  laughter  of  fools. 
He  is  reminded  of  that  immortality  which  is  forgotten  in  the  house 
of  mirth. 

7  Surely  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad : 
And  a  ^ift  destroyeth  the  heart 

*  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning  thereof; 
And  the  patient  in  spirit  is  better  than  the  proud  in  spirit 

•  Be  not  hasty  in  th^  spirit  to  be  angry ; 

For  anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  [these  7 

^  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  tl^^ 
For  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this. 

It  i«  true  that  oppression  may  cause  a  good  man  to  become 
greatly  excited,  and  the  prospect  of  some  temporary  advantage 
may  tempt  him  to  swerve  from  the  right,  but  his  religion  teaches 
him  to  look  to  the  end,  where  he  will  discover  that  it  is  better  to 
be  patient  in  spirit  than  to  indulge  in  anger,  or  to  depart  in  any 
respect  from  the  path  of  the  strictest  rectitude.  And  piety,  too, 
teaches  the  believer  when  he  becomes  old,  not  to  indulge  in  a 
fault-finding  spirit,  as  though  the  world  were  degenerating,  and 
Qothins  were  as  good  as  in  former  years,  and  all  believers  never 
to  renect  sinfully  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood,  in  the 
government  of  the  world. 

"  Wisdom  is  good  with  an  inheritance; 

And  by  it  there  is  profit  to  them  that  see  the  son. 
1*  For  wisdom  is  a  defence,  and  money  is  a  defence ; 

But  the  excellency  of  knowledge  is,  * 

TImC  wisdom  giveth  Ufe  to  thorn  tint  bare  it. 
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^  CoBsidir  Ute  work  of  God; 

For  who  can  make  that  straight  which  he  hath  made  crooked  7 
M  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyfbl; 

Bat  in  the  day  of  adyertity  consider; 

God  also  hath  set  the  one  over  against  the  other, 

To  the  end  that  man  should  find  nothing  after  him. 

That  "  fear  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  wisdoori,  is  better  than  an 
inberitanoe,  as  the  margin  renders  it  It  teaches  us  to  submit  to 
the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  as  beyond  our  control,  and 
to  feel  our  dependence  on  God,  whether  we  are  in  adversity  or 
prosperity. 

^  AU  things  have  I  seen  in  the  days  of  my  vanity :  there  is  a  jost  man  that  per* 
isheth  in  his  righteousness,  and  there  is  a  wicked  man  that  prolongeth  his  life  in 
his  wickedness.  ^  Be  not  righteous  over  much  j  neither  make  thyself  over  wise  : 
why  shonldest  thou  destroy  tnjrself  1  "  Be  not  over  much  wicked,  neither  be  thou 
foolish ;  why  shouldest  thou  die  before  thy  time  1  >8  It  is  good  that  thou  shouldest 
take  hold  of  this  ;  yea,  also  from  this  withdraw  not  thy  hand  :  for  he  that  feareth 
God  shall  come  forth  of  them  all.  ^  Wisdom  strengtheneth  the  wise  more  than  ten 
iftighty  men  which  are  in  the  city.  *  For  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  tliat 
doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not.  **  Also  take  no  heed  unto  all  words  that  are  spoken  ; 
lest  thou  hear  thy  servant  curse  thee ;  ss  for  oftentimes  also  thine  own  heart 
knoweth  that  thou  thyself  likewise  hast  cursed  others. 

"Consider  the  work  of  God,"  for  it  is  by  His  appointment  that 
a  good  man  should  perish  in  his  righteousness,  and  goes  to  an 
early  grave,  and  the  wicked  man  lives  long  in  his  wickedness.  A 
coming  world  will  reconcile  these  seeming  inconsistencies.  But 
do  not  abuse  religion  by  running  into  extravagances,  or  carrying 
it  to  hurtful  extremes.  The  path  of  holiness  Ues  equally  removed 
from  fanaticism  and  impiety.  The  fear  of  God,  is  the  nest  guide 
and  safe-guard  in  this  sinful  and  crooked  world ;  it  is  the  perfec- 
ti<m  of  wisdom.  It  is  strength  to  the  weak ;  it  is  light  to  the  blind ; 
while  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  human  nature  in  general,  it  im- 
parts that  highest  kind  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  o^  our  own 
nearta. 

«  All  this  have  I  proved  by  wisdom ;  I  said  I  will  be  wise ;  but  it  was  fior  from 
Be.  S4  That  which  is  far  off  and  exceeding  deep,  who  can  find  it  out  ?  »l  applied 
my  heart  to  know,  and  to  search,  and  to  seek  out  wisdom,  and  the  reason  of  things, 
ind  to  know  the  wickedness  of  folly,  even  of  foolishness  and  madness ;  *«  And  I  findf 
more  bitter  than  death  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and  her  hands  as 
btods ;  whoso  pleaseth  G^  shall  escape  from  her ;  but  the  sinner  shall  be  taken 
by  her.  *?  Behold,  this  have  I  found  saith,  the  Preacher,  counting  one  by  one,  to 
find  out  the  account ;  ^  Which  yet  my  soul  seeketh,  but  I  find  not ;  one  man  among 
attoQsand  have  I  found;  but  a  woman  among  all  those  have  I  not  found.  »  L«, 
this  only  hare  I  found,  that  God  hath  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sou^  out 
Binj  iBTeationf . 

In  this  part  of  his  confessions  Solomon  makes  a  most  penitent 
allusion  to  his  attachment  to  many  strange  women.  "I  said,  I 
wiO  be  wise ;  but  it  was  far  from  me  f  i.  e.  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
rehgioiis  declension.  His  reminiscences  were  more  bitter  than 
death.  He  spoke  from  experience.  He,  the  Preacher,  not  pl^ts- 
ing  God,  bad  Dew  taken  in  the  snares  and  nets  of  bad  women. 
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What  weight  have  the  words  of  a  reformed  libertine,  who,  as  he 
describes  the  miseries  of  vice,  and  warns  others,  can  say 

quaeque  ipse  niiserrima  vidi, 
Et  qtiorum  pars  magna  fui. 

His  harem,  to  which  he  here  unquestionably  refers,  was  "  the  chief 
monument  of  his  folly,  and  the  cause  of  his  declension  from  true 
religion."  No  wonder  that  he  pronounced  his  course  of  life  fool- 
ish and  mad,  and  that  his  mind  was  lacerated  with  the  keenest  an^ 
guish  when  he  thought  of  it.  The  Preacher  pleads  with  men  by 
his  own  sad  experience,  not  to  seek  for  happiness  in  lascivious  in- 
dulgences. 

1  Who  is  as  the  wise  man  ?  and  who  knoweth  the  interpretation  of  a  thing  ?  a 
man's  wisdom  maketh  his  face  to  shine,  and  the  boldness  of  his  face  shall  be 
changed.  <  I  counsel  thee  to  keep  the  king's  commandment,  and  that  in  regard  of 
the  oath  of  God.  ^  Be  not  hasty  to  ^o  out  of  his  sight ;  stand  not  iti  an  evil  thing ; 
for  he  doeth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him.  *  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is 
power;  and  who  may  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?  &  Whoso  keepeth  the  com- 
mandnent  shall  feel  no  evil  thing ;  and  a  wise  man's  heart  discerneth  both  time  and 
judgment.  «  Because  to  every  purpose  there  is  time  and  judgment,  therefore  the 
misery  of  man  is  great  upon  him.  '  For  he  knoweth  not  that  which  shall  be ;  for 
who  can  tell  him  when  it  shall  be  1  ^  There  is  no  man  that  hath  power  over  the 
spirit  to  retain  the  spirit :  neither  hath  he  power  in  tlie  day  of  death :  and  there  is 
no  dischage  in  that  war;  neither  shall  wicKedness  deliver  those  that  are  given  to 
it  ^  All  this  Lave  I  seen,  and  applied  my  heart  unto  every  work  that  is  done  un- 
der the  sun :  .there  is  a  time  wherein  one  man  ruleth  over  another  to  his  own  hurt. 
^^  And  so  I  saw  the  wicked  buried,  who  had  come  and  gone  from  the  place  of  the 
holy,  and  they  were  forgotten  in  the  city  where  they  bad  so  done ;  this  is  also  ran- 
ity.  ^^  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore 
the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil. 

The  excellenco  of  religion  is  still  the  Preacher's  theme  ;  it  exerts 
so  benign  and  heavenly  an  influence  in  the  soul,  that  it  will  shine 
in  the  countenance,  and  impart  to  it  a  sweet  and  devotional  expres- 
sion. It  makes  its  possessor  attentive  to  all  relative  duties;  it 
makes  him  a  good  citizen,  and  teaches  him  to  be  subject  to  the 
powers  that  are  ordained  of  Grod,  and  to  discharge  all  his  duties,  in 
their  appropriate  time  and  place,  and  thus  avoid  the  miseries  con- 
sequent on  disobedience.  It  is  thus  that  he  is  prepared  for  death, 
that  final  contest,  from  which  there  is  no  discharge,  while  the 
wicked  are  carried  to  their  graves  without  hope,  having  abused 
the  long-suffering  of  God,  and  wasted  their  probation. 

1*  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times,  and  his  days  be  prolonged,  yet 
•vrely  I  know  that  it  shaU  V^e  weU  with  them  that  fear  God,  which  fear  before  him  ; 
IS  But  it  shaU  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither  shall  he  prolong  bis  da^- 
which  are  as  a  shadow ;  because  he  feareth  not  before  God.  ^  There  is  a  vanitv 
which  is  done  upon  the  earth ;  that  there  be  just  men,  unto  whom  it  happeneth 
according  to  the  work  of  the  wicked :  a^^ain,  there  be  wicked  men,  to  whom  it  hap- 
peneth according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous ;  I  said  that  this  also  is  vanity. 
u  Then  I  commended  mirth,  because  a  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun, 
tlian  to' oat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  be  meri7;for  that  shaU  abide  with  him  of  his 
labour  the  days  .of  his  life,  which  God  gireth  him  under  the  sun.  >c  When  I  appUad 
my  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to  see  the  business  that  is  done  upon  the  earth  ;  (for 
also  there  is  that  neither  day  nor  night  seeth  sleep  with  his  eyes ;;  >7  Then  I  beheld 
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tlltheworic  of  God,  tkat  a  man  cannot  find  oat  the  work  that  is  done  under  tbe 
8110 ;  because  thoujgh  a  man  labour  to  seek  it  out,  yet  he  shall  not  find  it ;  yea  fur- 
ther ;  tbonffh  a  wise  man  think  to  know  it,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it. 
1  For  all  this  I  considered  in  my  heart  even  to  declare  all  this,  that  the  righteous, 
and  the  wise,  and  their  works,  are  in  the  hand  of  God;  no  man  knoweth  either 
lore  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before  them.    *  All  things  come  alike  to  all ;  there  is 
one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked  ;  to  the  good,  and  to  the  clean,  and  to 
the  unclean;  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not ;  as  is  the 
good,  80  is  the  sinner  ;  and  he  that  swearetb,  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath.    3  This  is 
an  evil  among  all  things  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  that  there  is  one  event  unto 
all :  yea,  also  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their 
heart  while  they  live,  and  after  that  they  go  to  the  dead. 

Although  the  wicked  may  long  go  unpunished  we  know  that  it 
shall  be  ill  with  them,  and  we  also  know  that  it  shall  at  length  be 
well  with  the  righteous  although  for  the  present  they  majr  have 
many  trials.  We  know  this  from  that  revelation,  the  light  of  which 
the  infidel  rejects,  and  the  sensualist  despises.  The  present  is  not 
a  state  of  retribution,  and  therefore  we  often  see  just  men  to  whom 
it  happens  according  to  the  work  of  the  wicked,  and  wicked  men 
to  whom  it  happens  according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous.  Now 
shut  up  the  Bible,  or  reject  it  as  a  fable,  and  this  mystery  is  inex- 
plicable. The  deist  cannot  reconcile  this  unequal  condition  of 
men  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Governor  of  the  world. 
He  may  give  neither  sleep  to  his  eyes  nor  slumber  to  his  eyelids — ^he 
may  apply  his  mind  most  earnestly  to  solve  the  problem,  yet  shall  he 
not  be  able  to  find  it  out.  If  we  are  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
state  of  retribution,  then  a  life  of  mirth,  aqd  the  indulgence  of  the 
appetites,  is  man's  highest  wisdom.  And  we  might  well  say,  let 
us  be  epicures, 

But  Divine  truth  puts  a  new  aspect  on  affairs.  There  may  seem 
to  be  little  difference  now  in  the  allotments  of  Providence,  between 
the  firiends  and  enemies  of  God ;  nay,  we  may  see  the  former, 
often  in  great  affliction,  and  the  latter  enjoying  peculiar  prosperity ; 
but  Solomon  understood  this  when  he  went  into  the  "sanctuary," 
and  there  saw  the  end,  the  dreadful  end  of  the  wicked.  The  mys- 
tery was  all  cleared  up.  God  will  hereafter  reconcile  these  ine- 
qualities, and  in  the  light  of  eternity  it  will  appear  how  they  stood 
related  to  the  most  important  results. 

*  For  to  him  that  is  joined  to  all  the  living  there  is  hope ;  for  a  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion.  ^  For  the  living  know  that  they  ^hall  die  :  but  the  dead  know  not 
anything,  neither  have  they  anv  more  a  reward ;  for  the  memory  of  them  is  for- 

Etten.    *  Also  their  love  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy  is  now  perished  ;  neither 
re  they  any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  any  thing  that  is  done  under  the  sun. 

Life  is  the  only  season  of  hope,  "  the  time  to  ensure  the  great 
reward."  This  religion  which  the  Preacher  so  highly  commends, 
-must  be  sought  and  obtained  before  the  brittle  thread  of  life  is  for- 
ever severed.    It  is  a  future  state  of  probation  against  which  be 
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argues.  No  pardon  is  offered,  nor  "  acts  of  pardon  passed"  be- 
yond the  grave. 

'  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  witk  a  merry  heart ; 
for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works.  ^  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white ;  and  let 
thy  head  lack  no  ointment.  »  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest  all  the 
days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity,  which  he  hath  given  thee  under  the  sun,  all  the  days 
of  thy  vanity ;  for  that  is  thy  portion  in  this  life,  and  in  thy  labour  which  thou 
takest  under^the  sun.  lo  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thj  might ; 
for  there  is  no  work  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest. 

He  holds  up  religion  in  a  light  designed  to  render  it  eminently 
attractive  to  the  young,  to  whom  he  appears  in  this  discourse 
particularly  to  address  himself.  It  is  not  opposed  to,  but  promotes 
true  cheerfulness ;  it  encourages  ^nuine  rennement,  and  the  cid- 
tivation  of  the  social  affections,  but  if  we  would  have  our  piety 
make  us  cheerful,  we  must  be  active  in  doing  good.  "  We  must 
run  glittering  like  a  brook  in  the  open  sunshine." 

**  An  angeVs  wine  would  droop  if  long  at  rest. 
And  God  himself  inactive  were  no  longer  blest." 

And  we  should  be  stimulated  to  activity  by  the  reflection,  that 
what  we  do  for  God's  glory  among  men  must  be  done  in  this  short 
life. 

"  I  returned,  and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swiit,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  vet  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing:, nor  yetlavor  to  mem  of  skill;  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them 
all.  1*  For  man  also  knoweth  not  his  time ;  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an  eril 
net,  and  as  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  the  snare ;  so  are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in 
an  evil  time,  when  it  falleth  suddenly  upon  them. 

He  warns  against  procrastination,  and  shows  that,  however 
swift  a  man  may  be  in  the  race,  or  strong  in  the  battle,  if  he  pots 
off  the  concerns  of  his  soul  beyond  the  accepted  time,  he  will  be 
taken  in  an  evil,  and  snared  in  an  evil  time.  He  will  not  know 
when  his  last  opportunity  is  arrived.  By  procrastination,  he  may 
grieve  the  Spirit  forever  away.  And  if  such  doom  befal  thee,  ex- 
pect not  premonitions  of  its  approach.  Look  not  for  it  to  be  fore- 
tokened in  visions  and  dreams  of  the  night.  Expect  not  to  hear 
whisperipgs  in  the  darkness,  saying,  Beware;  or  that  the  stone 
shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  limber,  shall 
answer  it,  saying.  Thine  hour  is  come.  Great  and  momentuous 
as  will  be  the  event,  it  will  take  place  without  interrupting  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  affairs.     You  may  cross  that  invisible  line, 

«*  The  hidden  boundary  between 
God's  patience  and  His  wrath,'* 

while  the  fire  of  ambition  still  lights  your  eye,  the  rose  of  health 
still  blooms  on  your  cheek,  and  phyfflcal  vigor  still  nerves  jou 
with  strength  for  the  battle,  or  swiftness  for  the  race.  Worldly  en- 
terprises may  still  prove  successful ;  friends  mav  caress ;  the  flow- 
ers of  love  still  bloom  in  your  path ;  every  fear  be  quelled ;  and  no- 
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thing  admonish  you  that  the  last  sands  of  that  awful  hour  which 
closed  your  probation,  have  already  fallen. 

o  Thit  wisdom  have  I  seen  also  onder  the  son,  and  it  seemed  great  unto  me. 
*^  There  iiras  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it;  and  there  came  a  g^eat  king 
against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  a^inst  it.  ^^  Now  there  was 
found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city  ;  yet  no  man 
remembered  that  same  poor  man.  ^^  Then  said  I,  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength ; 
BeTcrtheless  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard. 

That  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  which  religion  secures,  is 
a  gjreat  blessing  to  a  country ;  and  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  men  in 
firong  them  to  serve  their  country  well.  Religion  may  be  despised 
— a  preached  gospel  may  be  neglected — ^but  it  is  that  which  gives 
value  to  civil  institutions,  by  the  security  which  it  confers  on 
them,  and  the  purity  and  good  morals  which  it  tends  to  diffuse. 

^  The  words  of  wise  men  are  heard  in  quiet. 

More  than  the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth  among  fools. 
>*  Wisdom  is  better  than  weapons  of  war ; 
But  one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good. 
Ch.lO.^Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  sarour; 
So  doth  a  litUe  foUy  him  that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and  honour. 

*  A  wise  man's  heart  is  at  his  right  hand :  ,  ^ 
But  a  fool's  heart  is  at  his  left. 

*  Yea,  also,  when  he  that  is  a  fool  walketh  by  the  way. 

His  wisdom  faileth  him,  and  he  saith  to  every  one  that  he  is  a  fooL 

*  If  the  spirit  of  the  ruler  rise  up  against  thee,  leave  not  thy  plac« ; 
For  yielding  pacifieth  great  offences. 

'  There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun. 
As  an  error  which  proceedeth  from  the  ruler. 

*  Folly  is  set  in  peat  dignity. 
And  the  rich  sit  in  low  place. 

7  I  have  seen  servants  upon  horses. 

And  princes  walking  as  servants  upon  the  earth. 
'  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  shaU  fall  into  it ; 

And  whosobreaketh  a  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him. 

*  Whoso  removeth  stones  shall  be  hurt  therewith ; 

And  he  that  cleaveth  wood  shall  be  endangered  thereby, 
*^  If  the  iron  be  blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge. 

Then  most  he  put  to  more  strength ; 

Bnt  wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct. 
^^  Surely  the  serf>ent  will  bite  without  enchantment ; 

Amd  a  babbler  is  no  better. 
Is  The  words  of  a  wise  man's  mouth  are  gracioos ; 

But  the  lips  of  a  fool  will  swallow  up  himself. 
*'  The  beginning  of  the  words  of  his  mouth  is  foolishness  : 

And  the  end  of  his  talk  is  mischievous  madness. 
^  A  fod  also  is  fuU  of  words : 

A  man  cannot  teU  what  shall  be ; 

And  what  shall  be  after  him  who  can  tell  him. 
'*  The  labour  of  the  foolish  wearieth  every  one  of  them. 

Because  he  knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the  city. 
'*  Wo  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child. 

And  thy  princes  eat  in  the  morning ! 
*"*  Blessed  art  thou,  0  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  son  of  nobles. 

And  thy  princes  eat  in  due  season. 

For  strength,  and  not  for  drunkenness ! 
<"  By  much  slothfulness  the  building  decayeth  ; 

And  throvgh  idleness  of  the  bands  the  house  droppeth  through. 
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*»  A  feast  is  made  for  laughter,  and  wine  maketh  merry ; 

But  money  answereth  all  things. 
^  Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought. 
And  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber ; 
For  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice, 
And  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter. 

Here  we  have  a  collection  of  proverbs,  which,  like  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  by  this  same  author,  are  designed  to  recommend  religioa 
(which  he  has  shown  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  vanity  which  is 
impressed  on  all  earthly  things),  and  to  show  how  it  is  to  be 
apphed  to  the  most  common  affairs  of  every-day  life.  We  have 
almost  as  many  distinct  subjects  presented  as  we  have  proverbs  ; 
we  have  not  space,  therefore,  nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  Analysis,  to  notice  them  in  detail.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  desfgned  to  recom- 
mend, and  to  show  the  eminently  practical  character,  of  that  reli- 
gion which  is  Heaven's  remedy  for  the  imperfection,  which  stamps 
all  things  below  the  sun. 

1  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ; 
For  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days. 

*  Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and  also  to  eight ; 

For  thou  knowest  not  what  evil  shall  be  upon  the  earth. 
3  If  the  clouds  be  full  of  rain,  they  empty  themselves  upon  the  earth. 

And  if  the  tree  fall  towards  the  south,  or  towards  the  north. 

In  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be. 
«  He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow ; 

And  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap. 

*  As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  spirit, 

Nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child ; 
Even  so  thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God  who  maketh  all. 

*  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 

And  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand  ; 

For  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that, 

Or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good. 

The  Bible  requires  us  to  do  good  with  our  property.  In  this 
way,  it  will  contribute  far  more  to  our  happiness  than  if  miserly 
hoarded,  or  expended  on  our  lusts.  We  must  give  in  faith,  looking 
forward  to  the  harvest,  when,  if  we  have  sown  bountifully,  we 
shall  reap  also  bountifully.  If  the  objects  of  charity  are  many, 
we  must  give  to  many  ;  we  must  not  say,  these  applications  come 
too  frequently ;  our  duty  is  determined  not  by  their  frequency, 
but  by  their  character;  if  they  are  objects  of  charitjr,  and 
God  has  made  us  stewards  of  the  things  of  this  life,  we 
must  give  to  each  a  portion.  Our  religion  informs  us  that 
money  thus  bestowed  is  not  thrown  away.  Circumstances  may 
change  with  us ;  we  know  not  what  evil  shall  be  upon  the  earth. 
"Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  measure,  pressed 
down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running  over  shall  men  give  into 
your  bosom"  (Luke  6 :  38).  Religious  considerations  tend  to 
overcome  those  objections  and  excuses  which  selfishness  suggests 
against  making  a  charitable  use  of  our  possessions.  The  truly 
liberal  man  wul  sow  under  discouraging  prospects,  in  the  mcmung 
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and  in  tbe  evening,  that  he  may  be  sure  of  being  interested  in 
something  which  shall  prosper  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
It  is  most  instructive  to  observe  how  the  Preacher  holds  up  the 
religious  life  as  one  of  active  benevolence.  The  friends  of  God 
are*  the  best  servants  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

APPLICATION. 

1.  The  subject  is  applied  very  briefly  to  the  aged. — Ch.  11 :  7,  8. 

'  Truly  the  light  is  sweet, 

And  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  son. 
\  But  if  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ; 
'  Tet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness ; 
For  they  shall  be  many.    AU  that  cometh  is  vanity.  ^ 

Life  is  sweet.  And  it  has  been  said  to  be  not  the  less  so,  for 
beiog  prolonged.  The  aged,  some  have  maintained,  cling  to  life 
more  firmly  than  the  young ;  and  this  opinion  is  in  accordance  with 
our  observation.  We  sometimes  see  a  youth  of  twenty,  with  all 
the  bright  hopes  and  inviting  prospects  of  life  before  him,  yielding 
to  the  stern  decree  more  cheerfully  and  composedly  than  the  man 
of  three  score.  But  let  the  man  who  has  lived  manv  years,  and 
rejoiced  in  them  all,  and  even  in  his  old  age  finds  life  sweet,  re- 
member the  days  of  darkness,  and  prepare  for  death.  But  Solo- 
mon appears  rather  to  have  had  before  his  mind  an  image  of  the 
aged  infidel  or  sensualist,  who  has  wasted  life  in  sinful  pleasure. 
What  a  melancholy  spectacle  is  such  a  man !  Let  him  reflect  on 
the  days  of  darkness  that  are  before  him.  As  he  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  let  him  think,  and  be  startled  at  the  thought, 
of  standing  on  the  brink  of  annihilation.  The  Preacher  has* 
shown  that  all  that  is  past  is  vanity ;  and  according  to  the  skeptic's 
cheerless  creed,  "  All  that  cometh  is  vanity." 

2.  To  the  Fowng-.— ch.  11:9,  10.  Ch.  12:  1-7. 

*  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth  ; 
And  let  tfa^  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 
And  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart. 
And  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  ; 
'But  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  willhring  thee  into  judgment. 

*<>  Therefore  remove  sorrow  from  thy  heart. 
And  put  away  evil  from  thy  flesh  ; 
For  childhood  and  youth  are  vanity. 
Ch.  12.*  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 
While  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh. 
When  thou  shalt  say  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them. 

*  While  the  sun,  oi^  the  light. 
Or  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  be  not  darkened. 
Nor  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain : 

>  In  tbe  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  diall  tremble, 
And  the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves. 
And  the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few, 
\  And  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  be  daricened. 

*  And  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets, 
When  the  sound  of  the  erinding  is  low. 
And  he  shall  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird. 
And  all  tha  daughters  of  misic  shall  be  bf«ught  low ; 
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6  Alio  wben  they  shall  be  afinid  of  that  which  ia  high. 
And  fears  shall  be  in  the  way. 

And  the  ahnond-tree  shall  flourish. 
And  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden; 
Aod  desire  shall  fail ;  because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home. 
And  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets : 
*  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed, 
Or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken. 
Or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain, 
Or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern. 

7  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  whs ; 
And  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it. 

This  entire  discourse  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  yonng.  And  the  Preacher  proceeds  to  a  most  an- 
imated and  moving  appeal.  He  had  presented  the  most  weighty 
arguments,  and  had  illustrated  and  enforced  them  from  his  own 
experience;  and  now  the  aged  Preacher,  with  a  pathos  which  is 
irresistible,  makes  a  personal  appeal  to  his  vouthiul  auditors.  In 
imagination,  he  has  before  him  a  giddy  youth,  who  says,  or  seems 
to  say,  "  It  may  all  be  as  you  represent ;  religion  may  be  a  very 
good  thing,  and  necessary  to  my  happiness ;  and  the  world  may  be 
a  very  vam  and  unsatisfying  portion  without  religion :  but  I  choose 
to  try  it  for  myself  You  tried  it  yourself.  According  to  your 
confession,  you  have  run  the  whole  round  of  this  world's  pleasure. 
I  choose  to  make  the  experiment  for  myself,  rather  than  take  your 
testimony.  Just  cease  your  melancholy  bodings — ^let  me  alone — 
let  me  try  it  for  myself."  "  Then  try  it  for  yourself,"  saith  the 
Preacher,  "  rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart 
cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes ;  but  know  thou,  that  lor  all  these 
things  God  will  brmg  thee  into  judgment.  Be  a  sensualist ;  give 
the  reins  to  every  lust ;  but  hear,  O  hear  the  warning  which  I  will 
not  cease  to  cry,  there  is  a  day  of  awful  reckoning."  There  is 
not  so  much  irony  in  Solomon's  words  as  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed ;  or  it  is  irony  of  that  fearful  kind  which  harmonizes  well 
with  the  awful  seriousness  of  his  theme.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
startling  warnings  that  was  ever  expressed  in  the  language  of  men. 
.Or  perhaps  we  are  rather  to  regara  the  youtli  who  is  so  solemnly 
apostrophized  as  an  avowed  freethinker.  His  mind  is  poisoned 
with  infidel  sentiments ;  he  does  not  believe  in  religion ;  he  thinks* 
or  tries  to  think,  that  death  is  the  end  of  man ;  imd  therefore  he 
resolves  to  give  himself  up  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
appetites  and  passions.  Solomon  throws  himself  in  the  path  of 
such  a  young  man,  and  beseeches  him  to  pause  and  reflect ;  he 
assures  him  mat  there  will  be  a  future  state,  and  that  it  will  be  one 
of  retribution.  Gkni  will  open  the  books  in  which  all  the  actions 
of  life  are  registered,  and  enter  into  solemn  judgment  with  all 
intelligent  creatures.  He  then  proceeds  to  urge  the  young  to  at- 
tend to  religion  during  the  season  of  youth,  as  the  best  means  of 
bringmg  their  passioiis  under  proper"  contrcd ;  he  reminds  them 
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that  it  is  a  fleeting  period,  and  far  more  favorable  to  oar  becoming 
truly  relidous  than  a  later  period  of  life.  Especially,  he  takes 
occasion,  nrom  a  consideration  of  the  infelicities  of  old  age,  to  en- 
treat them  to  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 
The  general  scope  of  the  tropical  language  which  he  employs,  is 
perfectly  obvious,  although  it  may  not  be  so  well  understood  as  it 
was  in  his  day.  The  heavenly  bodies  obscured,  and  the  clouds  re- 
tunu'ng  after  the  rain,  refer  to  the  faculties,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal, which  it  is  the  tendency  of  age  greatly  to  impair.  What  a 
striking  emblem  of  the  wasted  energies  of  the  old  is  a  cloud  re- 
turning after  the  rain!  If  the  body  be  the  house  (I.  Cor.  5:  1.) 
then  me  intellectual  faculties  may  be  regarded  as  its  keepers  or 
tenants  ;  they  tremble.  The  blossoms  of  the  almond-tree  are 
white  and  are  a  strikinsmetaphorical  representation  oi  the  hoary 
head  of  an  aged  man.  The  grasshopper  or  locust,  was  poeticaUy 
used  amonff  the  ancients  as  ng^ative  of  old  age.  Let  youth  tie 
admonishea  before  these  infirmities  come  upon  them,  to  attend  to 
their  souls'  concerns.  Religion  can  make  old  age,  with  aU  its  bur- 
(bns,  happy,  and  youth  is  the  period  to  attend  to  relifficm.  It  is 
the  rashest  folly  to  postpone  attention  to  it  to  that  late  period, 
when  we  shaU  have  lost  our  interest  in  almost  everything,  and  our 
ability  properly  to  attend  to  anything,  even  the  most  trivial  affairs. 

<  Vanity  of  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher ;  all  is  vanity.  >  And  /moreover,  because 
the  Preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taueht  the  people  knowledge ;  yea,  he  gare  good 
heed,  and  sought  oat,  and  set  in  order  many  prorerbs.  lo  The  Preacher  sought  to 
find  ont  acceptable  words ;  and  that  which  was  written,  was  upright,  even  words  of 
troth.  "The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters 
of  asMmblies,  which  are  given  from  one  shepherd,  i*  And  further,  by  these  my  son, 
be  admonished;  of  making  manv  books  there  is  no  end ;  and  much  study  is  a  wearine« 
of  the  flesh.  >'  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ;  Fear  God,  and 
keep  }^  'commandments  ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  ^  For  God  shall 
hae^  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
whether  it  be  evil. 

Solomon  closes  his  sermon  by  a  formal  repetition  of  his  text. 
The  great  subject  that  filled  his  mind  when  he  first  opened  his  lips, 
filled  it  now  that  he  was  about  to  close  them.  He  intimates  that 
this  was  not  his  only  attempt  to  do  something  to  counteract  the 

Emicious  example  which  he  had  set.  He  still  taujght  the  people 
lowledge  ;  and  he  was  permitted  to  have  some  evidence  that  his 
words  were  not  alt(^ether  in  vain.  He  appends  a  striking  sum- 
ooary  of  religion,  that  religion  which  can  done  redeem  the  world 
firom  the  charge  of  being  utterly  worthless,  and  once  more  carries 
the  mind  forward  to  that  awful  future,  iiHthe  light  of  which  he 
would  have  us  contemplate  the  present,  and  seek  to  understand  its 
mysteries,  but  especially  its  duties,  and  amazing  responsibilities : 
**  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil." 

VoTB.— For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  add  "  Des 
Voeux's  Analysis,''  and  that  also  of  '*  Holden,"  both  asteenied  as  among  the  most 
jodicioiis  writers  oa  the  book  of  Ecclesiastet. 
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DES  VOEUX'S  ANALYSIS  OF  ECCLESIASTES. 

Pbop.  I.    "  No  labor  or  trouble  of  men  in  this*world,  can  ever  be  so  profitable  as 
to  produce  in  them  a  lasting  contentment,  and  thorough  satisfaction  of  mind.*' 

Ch.  3 ;  12—15.  2d  obserration— God   k 
the  author  of  whaterer  be- 
falls 08  in  this  world. 
16,  17.    1st  corollary — God  will 

redress  all  grievances. 
18—21.  2d  corofiary — God  must 
be  exalted,  and  man  ham- 
bled. 
22.  3d  corollary — God    alloweth 
men  to  enjoy  the  present 
Ch.  4:    1.  4th — ^Mfn's  neglect  of  prop- 
er opportunities  eyidenc- 
ed  in  several  instances,  viz : 
1 — 3.    I.  Oppression. 

4.     II.  Envy. 
5,  6.  III.  Idleness. 
7—12.  IV.  Avarioe. 
13 — 16.  V.  Misapplication  of  es- 
teem and  regard. 
Ch.  5.        N.  B.  Verses  1 — 9,  is  a  di^j^s- 
sion  containing  several  ad- 
monitions, in  order  to  pre- 
vent  any  misconstructioii 
of  the  foregoing  remarkB. 
10 — 12.  VI.  Expensive  living. 


Ch.  1 :  4 — 11.  l?t  proof— The  course  of 

nature. 
12,  &c.  2d  proof— Men's  Occupa- 
tions. 
16—18.  Ist  head— Wisdom  or  Phi- 
losophy. 
Ch  2  :     1,  2.  2d  head — Pleasure. 
3—10.  Both  jointly. 
11.  General  conclusion  of  the 
second  proof.      A    review 
of  the  second  proof,  with 
special  conclusions  relating 
to  every  particular  therein 
mentioned,  viz : 
12—17.  I.  Wisdom. 
18—23.  II.  Riches. 
24— 26.  III.  Pleasure. 
Ch.  3:    1  &c.  3d  proof— Inconstancy  of 
man's  Will. 
.9.  Conclusion  of  third  proof.  A 
review  of  the  second  and 
third     proofs    considered 
conjointly  with  special  ob- 
servations and  corollaries. 
10,  11.   Ist  observation — God  is 
inculpable. 

Pbop.  II.  "  Earthly  goods,  and  whatever  we  can  acquire  by  our  utmost  trouble  and 
labor  in  this  world,  are  so  far  from  making  us  lastingly  happy,  that  they  may 
even  be  regarded  as  obstacles  to  our  ease,  quiet,  and  tranquility." 

Ch.  5 :  14 — 17.  Ist  proof— Instability  of  whole,  to  that  of  him  who 
riches.  lives  without  enjoying  life. 
Ch.  6 : 1,  2.    2d  proof— Insufficiency  of  Ch.  6 :  7 — ^9.  2d  proof— Man's  insatiable- 
riches  to  make  one  happy  ness. 
3 — 6.    The  fate  of    an  abortive  10,  11.  General  conclusion  from 
is   preferable,    upon    the  the  first  and  second  proposi- 
tion. 

Pbop.  III.  *'  Men  know  not  what  is  or  is  not  truly  advantageous  to  them :  be- 
cause they  are  either^ignorant  or  unmindful  of  that  which  must  come  to  pass  af- 
ter they  are  dead." 

14,   15.   3d   advice— Submit    to 
Providence. 

16—20.  4th  advice— To  avoid  ex- 
cesses. 

21, 22.  5th  advice— Do  not  heed 
idle  reports. 

23 — ^25.  Commendation  of  the  fore- 
going advices*  from  the  au- 
thor's application  to  ex- 
amine everything ;  and  es- 
pecially, 

26—39. 1.  Wickedness  and  Tgno- 
raaoe. 
Ch.  8 :    1—6.  II.  Wisdom. 

2d  proof— Anticipated  judg- 
menta. 


Ch.  7 : 1—8.  Ist  proof— Wrong  estima- 
tion of  things.  A  digres- 
sion intended  (like  that  in 
verses  1 — 9)  to  prevent  any 
misconstruction  of  the  fore- 
going observation,  and 
containing  several  advices, 
together  with  a  strong  com- 
mendation of  him  who 
gives  them,  in  order  to 
enforces  the  observation  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  him. 
9 — 12.  Istadvice— Donotbl^me 

Providence. 
13.  2d  advice — Do  not  judge  of 
Providence. 
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9—14.  I.  That  sin  shall  not  go 
unpunished  because  it  is  so 
in  this  world. 
Ch.  9;  1—6.  II.  That  life  is  preferable 
to  death. 
7 — 9. 1st  corollary — ^Earthly  en-    Ch. 


are  seemingly  right,  yet  en- 
tirely false. 
16,  ^.  4th  proof— Little  regard 

paid  to  wisdom. 
16.  I.  Past  services  are  forgotten. 
9 :    17  )  II.  The  least  fault  is  taken 


joyments  are  not  criminal.    Ch.  10  : 1-4  {     notice  of. 
10. 2d  corollary — We  must  make  a  5 — 19 II.  Favor  gets  what  is  due 

proper  use  of  our  faculties.  to  merit 

11 — 15.  dd  proof— Judgments  that  20.  A  caution  to  prevent  abuse  of 

the  foregoing  remarks* 

pBACnCAL     IimCRENCES. 


Ch.  11 : 1 — 4.  I.  From  the  first  proposi- 
tion :  We  must  give  unto 
earthly  fl:ood8,  that  stability 
which  they  are  capable  of. 

5,  6.  II.  From  the  first  and  se- 
cond proposition :  We  must 
in  our  conduct,  conform 
to  the  design  of  Providence 
concerning  us,  and  leave 
the  success  to  Ood. 

7 — lO.  111.  From  the  three  pro- 
positions, but  especially 
Ch.  12 ;  1 — 8.  from  the  third,  we  must 
seek  for  happiness  beyond 
the  grave. 

9 — 12.  Commendation  of  the 
work  from  several  conside- 
rations. 


13,  14.  Thb  coTfCLUsioir  of  the 
whole: — ^lliat  there  must 
be  a  state  of  true  and  solid 
happiness  for  men  in  a  fo- 
ture  state.  In  other  words, 
the  fear  of  Grod,  and  keep- 
ing his  commandments,  is 
the  whole  of  man,  that  is, 
his  chief  good,  his  whole  in- 
terest, privilege,  honor  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  duty : 
for  af^er  this  vain  life  is 
past,  another  scen,e  will 
succeed,  and  men  shall  be 
judged,  and  recompensed 
according  to  their  conduct, 
secret  as  well  as  open,  and 
whether  it  may  have  been 
good  or  evil. 


HOLDEN'S  ANALYSIS. 


PAETL — ^THJt  VANITY  OF  A1,L  EAHTHLT  CONOmONS,  OCCTTPATIOTTS  AWD  PLXASURES. 


Sect.  I.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things. 

(1.  2.) 
SxcT.  II.  The  unprofitableness  of  human 
labor,  and  the  transitorinessof 
human  life.  (1.  3 — 11.) 


Sect.  IX.  The  vanity  of  human  pursuits 
proved  from  the  wickedness 
prevailing  in  courts  of  justice, 
contrasted  with  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  (3. 15—17.) 


Sect.  in.  The  vanity  of  laborious  inqui-  Sect.  X.  Though  life  considered  in  it- 

ries  into  the  ways  and  works  self,  is  vanity,  for  men  die  a» 

of  man.  (1.  12 — 18.)  well  as  beasts,  yet  in  the  end. 

Sect.  IV.  Luxury  and  pleasure  are  only  it  will  be  very  different  with 

vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of 

(2. 1—1 1.)  beasts.  (3. 18,  22.) 

Sect.  V.  Though  the  wise  excel  fools.  Sect.  XI.  Vanity  is  increased  unto  men, 

yet,  as  death  happens  to  them  by  oppression.  (4. 1 — 3.) 

both,  human  learning  is  but  Sect.  XIl.  The    vanity    of    prosperity, 

vanity.  (2.  13—17.)  (4.  4.) 

Sect.  VI.  The  vanity  of  human  labor  in  Sect.  XIII.  The   vanity  of  folly,  or  of 

leaving  it  they  know  not  to  preferring  the  world  to  True 

whom  (2    18—23.)  Wisdom.  (4.  5—6.) 

Sect.  VII.  The  emptiness  of  setisual  en-  Sect.  XIV.  The  vanity  of  covetousness. 

joyments  (2.  24—26.  .     (4.  7—8,) 

Sect.  VIII.  Though  tnere  is  a  proper  Sect.  XV.  Though  society  has  its  advan- 
time  for  the  execution  of  all  tages,  yet  dominion  and  em- 
human  purposes,  yet  are  they  pire  are  but  vanity.  (4. 9^—16.) 
useless  and  vain ;  the  Divine  Sect.  XVI.  Errors  in  the  performance  of 
counsels,  however,  are  Im-  divine  worship,  which  ren- 
ravtable.  (3. 1 — 14.)  der  it  vain  and  unprofitable. 

(5. 1—7.) 
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Sbct.  ZVII.  The  Tanitj  of  mnrmuriDg  Sect,  XVIIL  The  rauty  of  riches ;  ?fith 
at  injustice  ;  for  though  the  an  admonition  as  to  the  mod- 
oppression  of  the  poor,  and  erate  enjoyment  of  them.  (d. 
the  penrersion  of  judgment  10—20.) 
greatly  prevail,  they  do  not  Sect.  XIX.  The  vanity  of  avarice.  (6. 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Al-  1—9. 
mighty.  (5.  S— 9.) 

PAJIT  n.— THE  NATURE,  EXCELLENCE,  AND  BENEFICIAL  S1TBCT8    OF    WISDOM,  OR 

&EUGION. 

Sect.  XX.  Since  all  human  designs,  la-  Sect.  XXV.  The  evil    of    veickedness 

bors,  and  enjoyments  are  vain,  shows  the  advantage  of  true 

it  is  natural  toinouire.  What  wisdom.  (S.  8 — 13.) 

is  good  for  man  ?  What  is  his  Sect.  XXVI.  An  objection  with  the  aa- 

Supreme  Good  ?  (6. 10—12)  swer.  (8. 14  :  9. 1.) 

The  answer  is  contained  in  Sect.  XXVII.  An  objection  vvith  the  an- 

the  remaindelr  of  the  book.  swer.  (9.  2  :  10.  17.) 

Scot.  XXI.  The  praise  of  character  and  Sect.  XXVIII.  The  banefulneas  of  sloth, 

reputation.   (7. 1.)  (10. 18.) 

Sect.  XXII.  Affliction    improves    the  Sect.  XXIX.  The  power  of  wealth.  (10. 

heart  and  exalts  the  charac-  19.) 

ter  of  the  wise.  (7.  2 — 10.)  Sjdct.  XXX.  An    exhortation     against 

Sect.  XXIII.  The  excellence  of  wisdom.  speaking   evil   of  dignities. 

(1. 11—14.)  (10.  20.) 

Sxer.  XXIV.  An  objecti|ii  with  the  an-  Scot.  XXXI.  Exhortation  to  charihr  and 

swer.  (7. 15 :  8.  7.)  benevolence.  (11. 1— laj 


ARTICLE  IX. 

SCHLEIERMACHER'S  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS. 

Tnnclated  from  the  Genoan,  by  Rsr.  Wiluam  Hall,  New  TodL 

IrUroductory  Remarks. 

ScHLEiERMACHER  is  oHc  of  those  peculiar  writers  who  should  be 
permitted,  as  far  as  Dossible,  to  speak  for  himself.  And,  there- 
tom,  as  he  is  frequent! v  refeired  to  by  eminent  authors  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  as  his  theological  views  are  exerting  an  important 
influence  in  various  quarters  of  the  moral  and  Christian  world,  it 
will  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Repository  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  his  dogmatic  sys- 
tem, as  they  stand  in  his  most  celebrated  theological  work,  called, 
"  The  Christian  Faith,  &c."  Previous  to  so  doing,  a  few  biogra- 
phical and  ^neral  observations  respecting  this  distinguished 
divine  and  philosopher,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Frederick  Schleiermacher  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Silesia,  Nov. 
34,  1768.  The  earlier  part  of  his  education  was  received  in  the 
community  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravians. '  And  the  reli- 
gious instructions  and  impressions  thence  derived,  had  undoubt- 
edly much  to  do  in  the  formation  of  his  Christian  character,  and 
Sactical  tendency  of  thought.  After  completing  his  education  at 
alle,  be  rose  tborough  several  subordinate  positions  to  be  Court 
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and  Unhr^^^  preacher  and  professor  in  that  city.  In  1609  he 
was  appointed  pastor  of  Trinitjr  Churcl),  and  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Beriin.  He  died  in  that  city,  Feb.  12,  1884,  shortly 
after  joining  with  expressions  of  the  most  aflfectinff  derotion,  in 
that  Holy  Suj^per  which  seals  the  union  of  the  faithful  with  Christ 
and  all  Mis  true  church. 

The  works  of  Schleiermacher  are  comprised  in  thirty  or  forty 
ootavo  volumes.  His  activity,  as  University  teacher  and  preaohor, 
was  most  happy ;  with  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  a  rare  faci- 
lity and  elegance  of  elocution,  he  combined  a  profound  richness 
of  tboaght  His  discourses  ^e  models  of.  a  clear,  vigorous,  and 
impressive  style,  although  addressed  less  to  the  sensibility  than  to 
the  reflectiveness  of  his  hearers.  We  are  informed,  by  a  distia- 
goisfaed  countryman  who  heard  him  in  Grermany,  Rev.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, of  New  York,  that  as  a  preacher,  Schleiermacher  was  not  so 
andoly  philosophical  as  a  mere  foreign  student  of  his  speculativ# 
works  might  suspect.  He  is  said,  sJsso,  to  have  been  the  means  oC 
leading  many  minds  from  the  dreary  regions  of  skepticism  to  those 
of  a  warm  evangelical  faith.  But,  conceding  all  we  can  to  the 
nerits  of  this  adimrable  man,  who  saw  so  much  truth  so  clearly, 
and  felt  it  so  deeply,  we  think  him  justly  chaigeaUe  with  a  want 
of  deference  to  tne  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures^  in  their  whole- 
ness, as  a  fully  inspired  canon  of  religious  faith.  Here  was  the 
loose  spoke  in  his  wheel.  He  was  ^ded,  we  shoukl  humbly 
judge,  too  much  by  Plato,  too  little  by  raul,  in  the  formation  and 
^  ejqpression  of  his  Christianity.  He  does  not  honor  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  sacred  writers,  palpably  and  simply  enough  to  suit 
our  religious  sympathies.  But  it  is  possible  to  do  him  injustice 
even  here.  We  must  remember  that  to  be  truly  scriptural,  is  to 
be  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  Qod's  Word,  and  to  sdze  its  mighty 
revelations  with  the  eye  of  the  soul's  own  consciousness,  and  to 
incorporate  it  into  the  life  of  our  own  thdughts  and  vnlla. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  following  translaticHis,  it  must  be 

premised,  that  as  exceedingly  condensed  and  aphoristic  statements, 

,       they  will,  of  course,  present  obscurities  and  difficulties  that  will. 

\       botn  demand  the  reader's  patience  and  necessitate  possibly  some 

)      research  and  inquiry  on  his  part,  in  order  to  do  them  that  justice 

I      which  is  every  writer's  due.     If  they  awaken  thought,  if  they  lead 

as,  even  by  evoking  protest  and  contradiction,  to  a  more  positive 

perception  of  "  what  our  evangeUcal  faith  is,"  they  will  fulfil  the 

mat  desire  and  hope  of  the  true-hearted  and  magnanimous  author. 

We  further  add,  that  the  propositions  will  be  given  in  the  order  in 

which  they  stand  in  the  original,  and  that  none  will  be  omitted. 

i      What  lies  between,  of  iUustratton  and  explanation,  constituting 

!     the  great  body  of  the  book,  must,,  for  the  most  part,  be  passed  by. 

/         In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  ^neral  introduction,  or  preliminary 

'      di^ourse,  occupying  about  a  filth  part  of  the  whole  which,  as  the 
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author  observes,  ''has  no  other  object  than  partly  tomvethe  eaqpo* 
sition  of  a  dogmatic  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  work  itself  parthr 
to  propound  the  method  and  arrangement  followed  in  the  same. 
This,  therefore,  is  divided  into  two  chapters,  the  first  of  which 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  Dermatic,  set  forth  as  follows : 

1.  Since  the  Dogmatic  is  a  theological  discipline,^  and  thus  has 
its  relation  solely  to  the  Christian  church :  therefore  what  it  is, 
can  be  explained,  only  ^en  we  have  come  to  an  understanding 
upon  the  notion  of  the  Christian  church. 

2.  The  piety  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  churchly  com- 
munities, considered  purely  in  itself,  is  neither  a  knowledge  (Wt*- 
sen)y  nor  an  act  (Thun),  but  a  determination  of  the  Feeling,  or  of 
the  immediate  self-consciousness. 

d.  The  common  element  of  all  expressions  of  piety,  however 
various,  whereby  they  at  once  distinguish  themselves  from  all 
•ther  feelings,  therefore  the  invariable  essence  of  piety,  is  this,  that 
we  are  conscious  of  ourselves  as  absolutely  dependenty  or  what  will 
amount  to  the  same,  as  being  in  relation  with  God. 

4.  The  feeUng  just  described,  forms  the  highest  degree  of  human 
self-consciousness,  which,  nevertheless,  in  its  actual  forth-coming,  is 
never  separated  from  the  lower,  and  through  union  with  the  same 
in  a  oneness  of  moment,  also  shares  in  the  opposition  of  pieasure 
and  pain.  , 

'  5.  The  pious  self-consciousness,  Uke  every  essential  element  of 
human  nature,  will  also,  in  its  development,  necessarily  constitute 
a  community ;  and,  in  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  an  unequally  fleeting 
one,  and  on  the  other,  a  definitely  limited  one,  i.  e.  a  church. 

6.  The  different  definitely  limited  religious  communities  makmg 
their  appearance  in  history,  are  related  to  one  another  partly  at 
di£ferent  degrees  of  development,  partly  as  di£brent  kinds. 
•  7.  Those  formations  of  piety  in  which  all  I  pious  condi* 
tions  of  spirit  express  the  dependence  of  everything  finite  upon 
One  Highest  and  Infinite  Being,  i.  e.  the  monotheistic,  take  the 
highest  rank,  and  all  others  are  related  to  them  as  subordinate, 
from  which  it  has  been  the  allotment  of  man  to  pass  over  to  that 
n^er  condition  of  spirit. 

8.  As  being  different  in  nature,  those  formations  of  ]5iety  are 
removed  farthest  from  one  another,  which,  as  it  respects  the  pious 
emotions,  subordinate  in  a  contrary  manner,  some,  the  natural  in 
human  conditions  to  the  moral,  others,  the  moral  to  the  natural. 

9.  Every  individual  formation  of  community-piety,  is  one  in  pait, 
externally,  as  an  impulse  going  out  from  a  dennite  epoch,  accord* 
iag  to  the  truth  of  history,  in  part,  internally ^  as  a  peculiar  modi- 
fiMtion  of  all  that  which  also  arises  in  evenr  cultivated  mode  of 
faith  of  the  same  kind  and  degree,  and  therefore  the  charactenslie 

^  The  italics  are  added  by  the  translator  to  indicate  key-thoughts  or  peculiar 
teitiis. 
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emesioe  of  every  srich  formation,  can  be  discovered  only  by  taking 
the  two  dements  tc^ther. 

10.  Christianity  is  a  nuenotheistic  mode  of  faith  belonging  to  th^ 
tefedogical  (i.  e.  morally  perfective)  tendency  of  piety,  and  is  di^ 
lingQisbed  from  all  others  by  this,  that  everything  in  it  is  referred 
to  the  redemption  accomplished  through  Jesus  oi  Nazareth." 

We  will  here  make  a  pause  with  our  author's  propositions^  iit 
^rder  to  present  the  reader  with  his  comment  on  the  second  of  th^ 
series  here  given,  viz ;  that  piety  is  essentially  a  feeling, — a  doc« 
trine  which  deeply  underiies  the  whole  structure  of  Schleierma^ 
chian  the<dogy,  and  about  which  metaphysical  heads  in  our  own' 
iscnd  have  b^n  somewhat  embroiled. 

1.  "  That  a  church  is  nothing  else  but  a  community,  having  re- 

fciience'to  piety,  is  for  us  evangelical  Christians  certainly  put  be^ 

yond  all  doubt,  since  we  impute  it  to  a  church  equally  as  a  degene^^ 

ricy,  when  it  charges  itself  with  anything  else  than  this,  wheth^ 

it  be  the  affiurs  of  science  or  of  external  arrangement ;  as  we  als6 

ahvays  rise  in  resistance,  when  the  leaders  in  the  State  or  those  in 

science  as  such,  would  likewise  regulate  the  affairs  of  piety.     Oti 

Ae  contrary,  we  may  not  forbid  the  latter  to  observe  and  to  judge 

from  their  stand-point,  as  well  piety  itself  as  the  comniunity  thi^V 

stands  rdated  to  it,  and  to  define  their  proper  place  in  the  general 

sphere  of  human  life,  in  so  far  as  piety  too  and  church  are  a  mat^ 

rial  for  knowledge ;  indeed  we  are  here  ourselves  entering  upofe^ 

such  observation.     So  also  we  do  not  forbid  statesmen  to  establiri^ 

the  external  relations  of  pious  communions  according  to  the  pritl^' 

oiples  of  civil  order,  which  nevertheless  by  no  means  implies,  that 

tins  communiofi  should  proceed  from  the  State,  or  should  be  a  con'- 

stituent  part  of  the  same.    But  not  only  we,  but  also  such  church- 

eommunions,  which  do  not  attempt  so  strictly  to  separate  ChureW 

wad  State,  or  churchly  and  scientific  communion,  will  still  be 

obliged  to  agree  to  our  exposition  ;  for  they  can  certainly  attribute 

ody  indirecdy  to  the  church  an  influence  upon  such  communions; 

bat  can  consider  as  its  essential  business,  only  the  preservatiwi; 

i^galation,  and  promotion  of  piety.  • 

2.  Although  feeling  and  self-consciousness  are  here  put  in  juxta- 
position, as  if  one  and  the*  same  thing,  the  design  of  this  is  by  no 
means  to  introduce  universallv  a  usage  of  lan^age  absolutely* 
ecpializing  both  expressions.  The  expression^eeffn^  has  in  the  laiii.' 
gnage  of  common  life  long  been  customary  in  our  sphere  ;  but  for' 
mentific  language,  it  needs  a  more  accurate  definition,  and  this  ib^' 
to  be  given  to  it  through  the  other  word.  Does,  therefore,  any  on*- 
tike  the  expression  feeling,  in  so  wide  a  sense,  as  to  embrace  evtorf 
itnccMascioas  conditions  mereunder;  then  must  he  be  reminded}* 
that  it  is  here  to  be  abstracted  from  such  a  use.  Again  there  \^ 
been  added  to  the  expression  self^consciousness,  the  definitive  diit 
mdikOe,  in  order  that  no  one  may  think  of  such  a  self-^conscioiuMliP 
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which  is  no  feeling,  when  for  instance,  we  nam^  a  8elf*>con8ciott8* 
ness,  that  consciousness  of  ourselves,  which  resembles  nK>re  an  ob- 
jective consciousness,  and  is  an  idea  of  ourselves,  and  as  such  is 
produced  by  means  of  self-observation.  Does  such  a  conception 
of  ourselves,  as  we  find  ourselves  in  a  certain  portion  of  time, 
thinking  e.  g.  or  willing,  approach  very  near,  or  even  qnite  trans^ 
pierce  the  individual  moments  of  the  condition:  then  this 
self-cousciousness  seems  as  if  accowpanyivg  the  conditicm 
itself.  But  every  proper  unmeditated  self-consciousness,  which 
is  not  representation,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense  feeling,  is  by  no 
means  always  only  accompanying;  not  only  so,  but  there  is  at- 
tributable to  every  one  in  this  respect,  a  two-fold  eiperience.  At 
one  time,  that  there  are  moments  in  which  all  thought  and  will, 
step  back  behind  a  somewhat  determined  self-consciousnes ;  but 
then  also  that  sometimes  the  same  determination  of  the  self-con- 
sciousness continues  unchanged  during  a  series  of  promiscuous 
acts  of  thought  and  will,  is  consequently  not  related  to  these,  and 
therefore  does  not  in  a  proper  sense,  accompany  them.  Thus  are 
joy  and  sorrow,  these  specially  important  movements  for  the  reli* 
gious  sphere,  peculiar  states  of  feeling  in  the  above  sense ;  on  the 
contrary,  «eli-approbation,  and  self-disapprobation,  viewed  apart 
firbm  the  fact  that  they  afterwards  pass  over  into  joy  and  sorrow, 
in  and  for  themselves  belong  more  to  the  objective  consciousDess  of 
self  as  products  of  an  analysing  observation.  No  where  perhaps, 
do  both  forms  stand  nearer  to  each  other,  but  precisely,  therefore, 
does  also  this  juxtaposition  put  the  difference  in  the  clearest  light 
3.  The  proposition  seems  to  pre-suppose  that  there  is  no'  fourth 
principle,  to  knowing,  doing,  and  feeling.  It  does  this,  however,  not 
in  the  sense,  as  if  it  laid  claim  to  be  an  apagogical  demonstration  ; 
but  it  puts  the  two  former  only  in  connection  with  the  latter,  im 
order  with  the  given  exposition  at  the  same  time  to  take  up  and 
to  discuss  existing,  deviating  expositions — so  that  we  could  let 
the  question  whether  there  is  such  a  fourth  principle,  lie  wholly 
apart,  were  it  not  partly  of  necessity — material  lo  us  to  con- 
vince ourselves  whethei  indeed  there  exists  another  fJace  wbicfat 
could  be  assigned  to  piety,  and  secondly  were  "tve  not  compelled 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  comprehend  clearly  the  relation  which  ob* 
tains  between  Christian  piety  in  itself,  and  as  well  Christian  faitb, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  brought  into  the  form  of  knowledge,  as  abo 
Christian  action.  Were  new  the  relation  of  those  three  principles 
any  where  set  forth  in  a  universally  recognized  manner,  then  we 
shoukl  need  cmly  to  appeal  to  s«ch  exposition.  But  as  it  is,  what 
is  necessary  upon  this  point  most  here  be  said,  but  still  only  a» 
something  borrowed  from  psychology,  and  it  is  well  to  remark,  that 
the  truth  of  the  case,  namely,  that  piety  is  a  feeling,  remains  whol- 
ly independent  of  the  following  examination.  Life  is  to  be  ooa- 
oeived  <^  a*  an  ak^raation  ofsetf-immaoency  {Imichbkibm)  and  • 
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sdi^egreaBkm  (Aussickkerausireten)  of  the  subject.  Both  forms  of 
the  ccHkscioasiiess  constitute  the  self-immaDency,  ou  the  contrary 
the  act  proper  is  the  self-egression ;  in  so  far  then  knowledge  and 
feding  stand  together  opp(^ed  to  action.  But  although  knowledge 
as  a  kave-known  is  self-immanency  of  the  subject,  it  is  neverthe- 
less as  present  perception  realizable  only  by  a  self-egression  of  the 
same,  and  is  so  far  forth  an  act  Feeling,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
ooly  in  its  continuance  as  a  have-been-moved  (Bewegtwordensein) 
a  self-immanency,  but  is  also  as  a  being-moved  (Bewegtwerden)  not 
aflected  by  the  subject,  but  is  merely  affected  in  the  subject,  and  is 
therefore,  since  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  susceptibility,  also  wholly 
a  self-immaoent :  and  in  so  far  it  stands  alone  opposed  to  both  the 
others,  viz :  knowledge  and  action.  K  now  the  question  arises^ 
whether  there  is,  in  addition  to  these  three,  feeling,  knowledge,  and 
action,  a  fourth,  or  to  those  two,  self-immanency  and  self-esression, 
a  third  state  or  element ;  then  we  may  certainly  say  that  tne  unity 
of  these  is  neither  of  the  two  or  three  ;  but  no  one  surely  can  put 
this  by  the  side  of  those  as  such  a  third  or  fourth,  such  as  they 
themselves  ajre,  but  this  unity  is  the  essence  of  the  subject  itse£ 
which  makes  itself  known  in  those  reciprocally  opposing  forms, 
and  therefore,  as  we  may  call  it  in  this  special  relation,  the  com- 
mon ground  of  the  same.  Just  so  on  the  other  hand,  is  every  real 
iDoment  of  life,  according  to  its  united  contents,  one  made  up  of 
those  two  or  three  elements,  although  two  of  them  will  always 
have  arisen  only  as  vestiges  or  as  germs.  But  a  third  to  those  twcs 
of  which  the  one  has  again  been  bi-parted,  it  will  be  hardly  possi- 
ble to  2rant. 

4.  If  therefore,  these  three  being  supposed,  feeling,  knowledge, 
and  action,  the  already  often-propounded  assertion  is  here  again 
iffiraied,  that  of  these  three,  piety  belongs  to  feeling;  it  is  thereby, 
as  already  follows  from  the  above,  by  no  means  excluded  from  ail 
taton  with  knowledge  and  action.  Much  more,  if  in  general  the 
immediate  self-consciousness  mediates  the  transition  between 
moments  in  which  knowledge  and  those  wherein  action  prevails* 
in  that  e.  g.  out  of  the  same  knowledge,  according  as  one  or  ano- 
ther determination  of  self-consciousness  enters,  a  different  act 
comes  forth  in  one  person,  from  that  in  another:  then  it  will  also 
belong  to  piety,  to  awaken  knowledge  and  action ;  and  every  mov^ 
ment  m  which  pietv  prevailingly  appears,  will  enclose  in  its  boson» 
both,  or  one  of  botKas  germs.  But  this  is  precisely  the  truth  of 
our  position,  by  no  means  an  objection  to  it ;  because  were  it  others 
wise,  then  pious  moments  could  certainly  not  unite  themselves  with 
others  in  one  life,  but  piety  would  be  something  by  itself  without 
any  influence  upon  the  other  spiritual  functions  of  life.  But  in 
thtt  truth,  our  position,  by  which  its  peculiar  sphere  in  uniotf  with 
all  the  rest  is  secured  to  piety,  goes  against  the  diverse  assertions, 
^^Ml  pi^y  is  a  knowledge^  or  an  aet,  or  both*  or  a  condition  oom^ 
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posed  of  feeling,  knowledge,  and  act,  and  in  this  polemical  refer- 
ence, our  position  is  still  more  accurately  to  be  considered.  Shall 
now  piety  consist  in  knowledge,  then  weije  it  indeed  pre-eminently 
the  same  knowledge  wholly,  or  the  substance  of  it,  which  is  pro- 
pounded as  the  contents  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  or  it  must  be 
thoroughly  false,  that  we  are  here  inquiring  after  the  essence  of 

Eiety,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  doctrinal  belief.     Is  now  piety  this 
nowledge,  then  the  measure  of  this  knowledge  in  a  man  must  also 
be  the  measure  of  his  piety.     Because,  that  which  in  its  rise   and 
&I1  is  not  the  measure  of  the  perfection  of  an  object,  cannot   con- 
stitute its  essence.     Therefore,  under  the  proposed  hypothesis,  the 
best  possessor  of  the  Christian  doctrinal  system,  would  also  always 
be  at  the  same  time,  the  most  pious  Christian.     And  this  certainly 
no  one  will  assume,  even  though  we  equally  premised,  that   that 
best  is  only  he  who  adheres  also  most  to  the  essential,  through 
all  collaterals   and   outworks,  but   rather  grant  that  with  equal 
perfection  of  that  knowledge,  different  degrees  of  piety  can  arise, 
and  with  equally  perfect  piety,  very  different  degress  ot  this  knowl- 
edge.   Still  perhaps  one  objects,  that  the  assertion  that  piety  is  a 
knowledge,  means  not  so  much  the  contents  of  that  knowledge, 
as  the  certainty  co-inhabiting  the  ideas,  so  that  the  cognition 
<rf  the  doctrines  of  faith,  is  piety  only  by  reason  of  the  certainty 
attributed  to  them,  and  therefore  of  the  strength  of  the  conviction  ; 
that  a  possession  of  the  same  without  conviction  is  on  the  contrary 
no  piety  at  all.    In  this  case,  therefore,  were  the  strength  of  tlie 
conviction  the  measure  of  the  piety;  and  this,  indeed,  is  chiefly 
the  idea  of  those,  who  prefer  to  explain  the  word  faithhj  truth  of 
conviction.     But  in  all  other  peculiar  spheres  of  knowledge,  con- 
viction itself  has  no  other  measure  than  the  clearness  and  perfec- 
tion of  thought  itself.    Is  it  indeed  so  with  this  conviction  ;  then 
we  have  certainly  come  back  to  the  former  consequent,  that  he  who 
conceives  of  religious  doctrines,  in  the  clearest  and  most  consistent 
manner,  singly  and  in  their  connection,  must  also  be  the   most 
pious  man.     Is  this  now  to  be  rejected,  and  the  supposition  still  to 
stand  ;  then  the  certainty  here  spoken  of  must  be  of  another  kind, 
and  have  another  measure.     Let  their  piety  be  ever  so  closely  con- 
nected with  this  certainty^  it  is  not  therefore  united  in  the  same 
manner  with  that  knowledge.    But  is,  however,  the  knowled^ 
which  forms  the  doctrinal  of  faith,  still  related  to  piety ;  then  this 
is  thus  reconcilable,  viz.  that  piety  is  certainly  the  end  of  that 
knowledge,  but  that  this  knowledge  can  be  developed  only  so  far 
as  a  certainty  dwells  in  the  determinings  of  the  self-consciousness. 
Chi  the  contrary,  does  piety  consist  in  action :  then  it  is  plain, 
that  the  act  constituting  it  cannot  be  determined  by  its  contents ; 
for  experience  teaches,  that  side  by  side  with  that  which  is  beanti- 
liil,  what  is  also  mast  hideous,  and  by  that  which  is  fullest  of  value, 
what  is  emptiest  and  most  insignificant^  is  done  as  pioos,  .an4  oat 
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of  piety.  We  are  consequently  only  referred  to  the  form,  to  tlie 
qoaJity  and  manner  of  the  act.  But  this  is  to  be  comprehended 
only  from  the  two  extremes — (viz.  the  terminus  a  quo,  and  the  ter- 
minus ad  quern, — Trans.),  the  impulse  lying  at  the  foundation  as 
tbe  point  of  commencement,  and  the  result  aimed  at  as  final  object 
Bat  now  no  one  will  call  an  action  more  or  less  pious  on  account 
of  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  with  which  the  contem- 
plated result  is  reached.  But  are  we  cast'  back  upon  the  initial 
impulse :  then  it  is  obvious,  that  there  lies  at  the  root  of  every  im- 
poise  a  definite  state  of  the  self-consciousness,  be  it  now  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  that  in  this  subject  one  impulse  is  in  the  clearest 
manner  distinguishable  from  another.  Accordingly,  an  act  will 
be  pious  so  far  as  the  determinate  state  of  the  self-consciousness, 
the  feeling  which  has  become  efiect  and  has  gone  over  into  the 
impulse,  is  a  pious  one.  Both  suppositions  therefore  lead  back  to 
the  same  point,  viz.,  that  knowledge  and  action  belong  to  piety, 
bat  that  neither  makes  out  the  essence  of  the  same,  but  they  be- 
long to  it  only  so  far  as  the  awakened  feeling  now  comes  to  rest 
in  a  thought  that  fixes  it,  now  pours  itself  into  an  out-speaking  act. 
Finally,  no  one  will  deny,  that  there  are  states  of  feeling,  such  as 
godly  sorrow,  contrition,  confidence,  joyfulness,  which  we  call 
pious  in  and  for  themselves,  without  respect  to  a  knowledge  and 
iction  proceeding  from  them,  although  we  certainly  expect,  both 
that  they  will  exhibit  it  themselves  in  variously  furthered  activi- 
ties, and  will  become  subject  to  observation. 

5.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  we  are  prepared  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  the  position  that  piety  is  a  condition,  in  which 
knowledge,  feeling,  and  action,  are  bound  together.  We,  of 
course,  refer  them  back  to  one  another,  when  feeling  is  said  to  be 
derived  firom  knowledge,  in  like  manner  as  action  from  feeling. 
But  is  no  subordination  at  all  to  be  expressed :  then  it  is  just  as 
well  the  description  of  every  other  quite  clear  and  living  moment, 
as  of  a  pious  one.  For  although  the  objective  conception  of  an 
act  goes  before  the  act  itself,  it  likewise  attends  it  continually,  and 
the  proportion  between  both  expresses  itself  likewise  in  the  self- 
consciousness  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  satisfaction  and  re- 
pose of  mind,  ?o  that  here  too  in  the  collective  whole  of  the  condi- 
tion all  three  are  combined.  Just  so  it  is  with  knowledge.  Be-, 
cause  as  a  happily  ended  operation  of  the  thinking  activity,  it 
expresses  itself  in  the  self-consciousness  as  a  confident  certainty. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  a  struggle  to  bind  up  the  re- 
C<^ized  truth  with  others,  or  to  seek  after  cases  for  its  application; 
anS  this  is  the  ever  similarly  originated  beginning  of  an  act,  which 

EerpetuaUy  unfolds  itself  in  the  offered  opportunity,  and  so  we  find 
ere  also  m  the  aggregate  condition,  knowledge,  feeling,  and  ac- 
tion t(^ther.  But  as  now  the  first  described  condition  is,  notwith- 
standing, essentially  an  act,  and  the  second  a  knowledge,  thus 
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piety,  too,  in  its  difierent  expressions,  remains  a  state  of  the  feeling. 
This,  then,  will  also  be  taken  up  into  the  thought^  but  only  in  pro- 
portion as  every  one  so  determined  in  himself,  is  likewise  inclined 
to  thought  and  practised  in  it ;  and  in  the  same  manner  only,  and 
according  to  the  same  measure,  this  inward  determination  also 
comes  fiulh  in  living  movement  a6d  representative  action.  It 
also  follows,  from  this  view,  that  under  feeling  neither  anything 
confused,  nor  any  thing^unreal,  is  to  be  thought  of,  since  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  strongest  in  the  most  living  instants,  and  mediately,  or 
immediately,  lies  at  the  ground  of  all  expressions  of  the  will,  and 
on  the  other,  can  be  grasped  by  observation,  and  conceived  of  as 
it  is.  But  if  others  will  exclude  feeling  entirely  from  our  sphere, 
and  therefore  describe  piety  only  as  a  knowledge,  generating  ac- 
tions, or  as  an  act  proceeding  from  a  knowledge ;  then  would  such 
be  obliged  cot  only  at  first  to  settle  among  themselves,  whether 
now  piety  is  to  be  said  to  be  the  knowledge  or  the  act ;  but  they 
must  also  show  us,  how  then  out  of  a  knowledge  an  act  can  arise 
without  a  determination  of  the  self-consciousness  intervening. 
And,  if  they  are  compelled  at  last  to  grant  this,  then  will  they  be 
convinced,  from  the  foregoing,  that  if  such  an  intei^weaving  bears 
in  itself  the  character  of  piety,  then  the  knowledge  therein  is  cer- 
tainly not,  and  the  action  therein  no  more  the  piety,  in  and  for 
itself,  but  this  is  exactly  the  determination  of  the  inter-mediating 
self-consciousness.  But  this  can  also  always  be  stated  in  a  con- 
verse manner ;  action  is  not  yet  piety  in  au  the  cases  in  which  a 
definite  self-consciousness  arises  out  of  a  previous  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  is  not  any  more  piety,  in  and  for  itself,  if  it  has  no  other 
contents  than  such  determination  adopted  in  the  tfioug/U." 

•  We  close  this  article  with  the  significant  motto  on  the  title-page 
of  the  work  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  and  from  which 
we  may  present,  in  a  future  number  of  the  Repository,  Schleier- 
macher's  views  more  fully  and  clearly.  As  we  advance  with  him 
into  the  great  field  of  thought,  which  he  has  labored  upon  with  so 
powerful  a  hand,  we  shall  find  his  peculiar  obscurities,  as  a  vm* 
ter  and  a  reasoner,  lessening  at  every  step,  and  his  veil  growing 
thinner.  His  motto,  properly  understood,  contains,  certainly,  a 
great  and  divine  principle.  May  it  ever  be  ours,  also,  to  adopt, 
and  to  apply,  in  asking  the  high  and  holy  question,  "  What  is 
truth?" 

Neque  enim  qaaero  intelligere  ut  credam,  sed  credo  ut  iotelligam.  Nam  ^ui 
nom  crediderit,  non  experietur,  et  qui  expertus  non  fueri't,  non  intelliget. 

Anselm.  Prosol.  1.  de  fide  trin,  2. 
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l.'-Oratars  of  the  American  Revolution.    By  E.  L.  Magoon.    New  York : 
Baker  &  Scribner.     1848. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  find  many  readers,  and  deservedly.    What  American 
patriot  or  Christian  but  that  feels  a  deep  interest  in  those  great  and  noble  men 
wkose  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  energy,  accomplished  so  much  good  for  this 
lation  during,  and  subsequent  to,  the  war  of  the  Revolution.    Their  virtues 
were  great ;  their  abilities  superior ;  their  sacrifices  many  ;  and  ever  precious  be 
their  memory  to  the  great  heart  of  this  happy  nation.     We  have  here  graphic 
sketches  of   Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  Quincy,  Hancock,  Warren,  John  Adams, 
Patrick  Henry,  Lee,  Hamilton,  Ames,  Pinkney,  Wirt,  Emmet,  and  Randolph, 
with  a  few   specimens  of  their  oratory.    Nor  are  Davies,  Caldwell,  Clarke, 
Wifherspoon,  and  other  distinguished  patriots  of  the  Pulpit,  foigotten.--The  ex- 
ecution of  this  agreeable  task  is  creditable  to  the  Author.    He  has  evidently  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  characters  and  services  of  those  great  men,  and  gives, 
00  the  whole,  fair  and  striking  portraits  of  them.     His  style  is  a  little  too  am- 
bitious and  ornate  perhaps,  but  still  it  is  lively,  graphic,  original,  and  energe- 
tic.   Our  only  regret  in  reading  it — and  it  is  one  that  is  felt  throughout^  and 
we  know  not  that  the  Author  could  have  supplied  the  deficiency — is,  that  we 
have  so  fe^  and  those  imperfect  and  unsatisfying,  specimens  of  their  oratori- 
cal peculiarities  and  powers.     Could  more  of  these  have  been  given,  it  would 
have  added  greatly  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work.    But  as  it  is,  we 
heartily  commend  the  bopk,  believing  that  it  will  tend  to  inspire  in  the  hearts  (d 
cor  dtizenF,  a  profounder  reverence  and  regard  for  those  patriotic  orators  and 
statesmen,  to  whom,  under  Grod,  we  owe  our  national  liberty,  and  wise  and  be* 
neficient  form  of  government. 

2,'^Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life ;  designed  particularly  for  the 
considercUion  of  those  who  are  seeking  assurance  of  Faith  and  perfect  love.  By 
Thomas  C.  Upham.  Eighth  Edition.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1848. 

This  work  of  Professor  Upham's,  has  already  reached  the  eighth  edition, 
sliowuig  that  it  is  having  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  religious  community. 
And  we  think  it  speaks  well  for  our  day,  that  a  book  of  this  character — emi- 
nently spiritual,  and  pervaded  by  the  principles  and  spirit  of  holy  living — should 
find  so  many  readers.  The  truth  is,  tnere  is  a  ielt  deficiency  in  the  piety  of  the 
present  day ,  and  this  feeling  is  limited  to  no  class  of  Christians,  to  no  schools 
or  denominations :  there  is  a  longing  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  God^s  people, 
lor  a  higher  development  of  holiness — a  reaching  forth  to  something  above  and 
beyond  the  present  attainment  of  the  church,  it  was  this  that  led  many  de- 
vout persoDS  to  embrace  the  erroneous  views  of  Prof.  Finney,  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  perfection;  and  the  same  inward  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a 
purer  and  deeper  piety,  is  creating  a  demand  for  Prof.  Upham^s  works,  all  of 
which  aim  to  illustrate  and  ur^e  a  life  of  holiness.— -This  work  is  divided  into 
three  parts :  On  the  Inward  Life  in  its  connection  with  Faith  and  Love :  The 
Life  of  Faith  and  Love  followed  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Life  of  Nature  :  On 
inward  Divine  Guidance.  There  is  very  much  that  is  good  in  the  book.  It  may 
be  read  by  the  soul  that  is  hung^ering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  with  great 
profit.  Its  analyses  of  Christian  experience,  and  its  discriminations  on  man^ 
points  of  doctrine,  are  able,  just,  thorough,  and  instructive.  We  have  read  it 
with  no  ordinary  interest,  and  we  advise  every  Christian  to  read  it,  and  Weigh 
well  ite  teachings.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  endorse  the  peculiar  views  of 
Prof.  Uphani  as  th^  are  brought  out  with  greater  or  lesser  distinctness  in  aH 
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nis  works,  and  we  presume  are  well  understood.  He  is  one  of  those  wrhers 
that  needs  to  be  read  with  watchfulness,  and  prayer,  and  rigjd  discrimination, — 
and  being  thus  read,  we  know  of  few  living  writers  from  whom  the  soul  is 
likely  to  receive  more  benefit. 

3.— The  Life  (f  Faith ;  In  three  parts.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.D.  New  York : 
Harper  (ic  Brothers.     1848. 

Another  work  by  Prof.  Upham  on  the  same  general  subject,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, kindred  in  its  nature,  with  his  previous  work  on  the  Interior  Life/ 
'^The  leading  object  of  both  works,^^  he  tells  us,  **  is  the  promotion  of  practi- 
cal  holiness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  object  will  meet  with  favor;  but  haFe 
less  confidence,  that  the  manner  of  executing  it  will  be  approved  .'^  Both 
works  maintain  the  same  views :  indeed  the  same  religious  ideas  are  reproduc- 
ed, in  one  form  or  another,  in  all  the  Professor's  religious  writings.  He  evi- 
dently has  one  grand  end  in  view,  and  is  putting  forth  all  his  strength  to  gain 
it. — The  first  part  of  this  new  work,  embracing  *'  Some  of  the  Philosophical  and 
Scriptural  Principles  and  Doctrines  cfFaith,^^  we  regard  as  very  able,  discripii- 
sating,  and  instructive.  Part  second  traces  '*The  Power  or  Effects  of  Faith  in 
the  regulation  of  man's  Inward  Nature."  And  part  third  shows  "  The  rela- 
tion oT  Faith  to  the  Divine  Guidance,  or  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  soul.''  We  are  far  from  subscribing  to  all  the  views  he  herein  advances ; 
we  think  some  of  them  are  "  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,"  and  pernicious  in  their 
tendency ;  while  the  spirit  and  general  tone  of  the  work  are  eminently  Christian. 
While  we  commend  the  religious  writings  of  Prof.  Upham,  for  very  much  that 
is  eminentlv  spiritual,  and  instructive,  and  promotive  of  holiness  in  the  hearts- 
and  lives  of  Christians,  we  decidedly  dissent  from  some  of  his  favorite  views, 
both  of  Christian  doctrine  and  experience,  believing  that,  while  they  may  not 
embrace  absolute  errors,  their  tendency,  especially  on  certain  classes  of  minds, 
is  to  foster  and  develop  a  piety  not  in  all  respects  scriptural. 

4. — Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adorna.     Including  some  leading  facts  and 
traits  in  her  Religious  Experience.     Together  with  explanations  ana  remarks, 
tending  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  Hmness.    By  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.D. 
Third  Edition.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1848. 

We  have  here,  though  in  a  condensed  form,  the  counterpart  of  Madame 
Guyon.  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  an  Italian,  of  the  15th  century  *  ^ 
nerally  known  as  Saint  Catharine  of  Genoa.  She  was  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  the  Fieschi,  and  greatly  distinguished  for  her  holiness  and  active  piety.  She 
lived  and  died  in  tne  communion  of  the  Romish  church.  There  is  nothing- 
strange  or  of  special  interest  in  her  memoirs,  aside  from  her  religious  charac- 
ter. She  is  brought  forward  by  Prof.  Upham  simply  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  holiness — **  as  an  instance  of  assurance  of  faith,  and  pure  or  perfect  love." 
She  was  evidently  a  pure-minded  and  eminently  devout  Christian.  That  she 
wsLH  ^'  perfect,"  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe ;  indeed  her  Biographer  does 
not  insist  upon  our  so  regarding  her.  She  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Quiet- 
ists,  which  Prof.  Upham,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  looks  upon  with  favor,  and,  as 
we  think,  distinctly  advocates  in  this  work.  We  think  it  the  least  valuable  ol 
any  of  his  productions  ;  and  yet  there  is  much  in  it  to  edify  and  urge  to  higher 
attainment,  the  discriminating  reader. 

•. — The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  vjorld  to  that  which  is  to  come ;  delivered 
under  the  similitude  of  a  dream.  By  John  Buntan.  American  Traci  So- 
cietv.  New  York. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  specimens  of  book- 
naking  that  we  have  ever  seen.     The  illustrations  are  striking  and  elegantly 
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executed ;  the  printing  is  done  in  the  most  perfect  style  of  the  art,  mi  su^rfc 
paper,  and  it  is  bound  in  beautiful  gilt  binding.  Tne  Society  has  certainly 
tried  ite  best  on  the  "  Elstow-tinker,"  and  has  now  ^ven  to  the  world  Bun- 
j$n'8  immortal  work,  in  a  form  and  dress  worthy  of  its  great  excellence  and 
popolarity.  It  is  sold  also  at  an  astonishing  low  price,  considering  its  style  and 
size,  and  mast  quickly  supersede,  both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  economy, 
aU  the  other  editions  that  have  appeared  in  this  country.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  in  collating  this  edition  with  other  copies,  in  order  to  render-  it  a 
correct  reprint  of  ^e  original  work.  The  original  side-notes,  which  often 
throw  much  liglit  upon  the  text,  have  been  preserved.  It  embraces  the  autobi- 
omphy  of  the  Author  in  his  "  Grace  Abminding?^ 

Tne  ^reat  es6a3rist  Macauley,  speaking  of  this  book,  saysi  *'  The  style  of 
Bnnyan  is  delightful  to  every  reader,  and  invaluable  as  a  study  to  every  person 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  over  the  English  language.  The  vocabu- 
lary is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  We  have  observed  several  pa^ 
which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer 
has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for 
vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the 
orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain  working  men. 
was  perfectly  sufficient.  There  is  no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would 
80  readily  stake  the  fame  of  the  old  unpolluted  English  language ;  no  book 
which  shows  so  well  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and 
how  little  it  has  improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed."  And  again,  **  Though 
tiiete  were  numy  clever  men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tary,  there  were  only  two  great  creative  minds.  One  of  these  minds  produced 
Ae  Paradise  Lost,  the  other  the  Pilgrim's  Progress:^ 

^'— Poems  by  William  Cowper.  With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduc- 
<t(m,  by  the  Rev,  Ihmuu  Dale.  With  numerous  splendid  Engravings.  In 
fVD  volumes.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Cowper  deservedly  ranks  among  the  first  of  English  Poets.  Others  far  sur- 
jHtted  him  in  imaginative  powers,  in  depth  and  reach  of  orij^inal  thought,  in 
u>fty  j|;enius,  but  few  have  equalled,  none  perhaps  surpassed  him,  as  die  roet  of 
afiection,  of  elevated  religious  sentiment  and  experience,  and  of  social  beauty 
Vkd  enjoyment.  There  is  an  artlessness,  a  naturalness,  a  pathos  and  sweetness 
is  his  poetry,  that  lends  to  it  a  peculiar  charm,  and  gives  it  a  most  happy  influ- 
CMe  on  one's  tastes  and  moral  feelings.  If  we  could  have  hut  oti^  of  the  great 
Cnghsh  Poett^  we  would,  all  things  considered,  take  Cowper.  His  religious 
and  devotional  poetry,  especially,  is  pre-eminently  excellent  and  valuable. 

The  Harpers  have  here  given  us  a  most  superb  edition  of  this  g^eat  Poet. 
ft  is  a  finished  and  perfect  copy.  We  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  a  book  got  up 
ifl  better  taste  and  style.  It  is  illustrated  by  seventy-five  beautiful  engravings, 
^  is  printed  and  bound  in  that  finished  and  elegant  manner  for  which  these 
pnhlisbers  are  distinguished.  We  are  glad  that  they  are  giving  to  the  world, 
V  60  attractive  a  form,  the  Standara  British  Poets.  They  have  already 
gi?en  Shakespeare,  Thompson,  Goldsmith,  Milton,  and  now  Cfowper;  and  we 
tnist  the  series  will  be  extended.  As  a  gift-book,  to  any  person  of  sense  or 
tnie  feelings,  this  single  copy  of  Cowper  is  worth  more  than  all  the  Annuals  oi( 
the  season,  or  a  cart-load  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day. 

7.— ffistory  of  Prance^  from  the  Conjttetit  ofOatd,  by  JuHus  Casm  ta  the  reign 

S Louis  PhUime;  with  Convenatums  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.    By  Mrs.       . 
iRKHAM.    Prepared  for  the  me  of  schools  by  the  addition  of  a  Mapt  NoteSi'       \ 
QuestumSy  and  a  Supplementary  Chapter^  bringing  down  the  History  to  the 
present  time.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    New  York :  Wtrper  &  Brothers.     1848, 

Tki4  ie  a  very  valuM>le  History.    It  is  admirably  a4apted  to  the  school-ioomt 
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and  'mil  he  found  to  be  an  entertaining  narrative  to  the  general  reader.  It 
gives  a  clear,  concise  and  condensed  account  of  the  leading  events  which  have 
transpired  in  that  remarkable  country,  from  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar,  to 
the  Close  of  the  recent  eventful  Revolution.  The  conversations  by  the  Author- 
ess, at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  are  sure  to  arrest  the  attention  and  interest  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  tend  to  fix  the  leading  facts  of  the  history  in  the  memo- 
ry. The  Maps,  Notes,  Questions,  and  Supplement,  by  Mr.  Abbott,  add  very 
much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work. 

8. — Wreaths*  of  Friendship,  By  T.  S.  Arthxtr,  &  F.  C.  Woodworth.  New 
York :    Baker  &  Scribner. 

It  is  a  noble  work  to  entertain,  in  a  rational  way,  and  instruct,  the  youthful 
mind  :  to  teach  useful  and  pious  lessons  in  a  winning  and  attractive  manner. 
Few  living  writers  are  more  successful  in  this  department,  than  are  the  joint 
Authors  of  this  elegant  Annual.  And  they  have  nerein  twined  many  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  '*  Wreath^'  of  thought  and  affection,  as  a  gift  for  their  favorite 
ones.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  suggested  this  rational  festival,  for  their 
numerous  young  fnends,  and  no  little  tact  and  wisdom  is  manifest  in  carrying 
it  out.  It  IS  a  book  of  ^ort  stories,  which  will  not  only  be  read  with  interest 
but  cannot  fail  to  make  a  pleasing  impression.  Parents  will  find  it  an  admi- 
rable gift-book  for  the  younger  members  of  their  family.  We  heartily  bid  it  ^ 
god-speed  in  its  mission  of  friendship  and  rational  entertainment. 

9. — First  Book  in  Greek ;  containing  a  fuR  view  of  the  Forms  of  Words^  twtfc 
Vocabularies  and  Copious  Exercises,  on  the  method  of  constant  Imitation  and 

^  Repetition,  By  John  McClintock,  D.D.,  &  Georgx  R.  Crooks,  A.M.,  Pr(^s. 
of  Languages  in  Dickinson  College.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1848. 

This  book  is  prepared  on  the  same  plan  with  the  "  First  Book  in  Latin,^' 
from  the  same  authors.  That  work  was  generally  received  with  high  appro- 
bation ^  was  recommended  by  high  authority,  and  we  believe  has  been  pretty 
extensively  adopted  as  a  school-book.  We  should  think,  from  the  examina- 
tion we  have  given  this  First  Book  in  Greek,  that  its  merits  were  equal  to  that, 
and  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  previous  works.  We  are  highly 
pleased  with  its  arrangements  and  execution,  and  should  think  that  it  was  the 
best  book  for  beginners  in  Greek,  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

10. — Count  Raymandtpf  Toulouse,  and  the  Crusade  against  the  JIbigenses,  under 
Pope  Innocent  III.  '  By  Charlotte  Elizabkth.  Illustrated  edition.  New 
York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1848. 

This  work  will  always  possess  a  sort  of  melancholy  interest  to  the  public, 
it  being  the  last  production  of  the  gifted  and  lamented  authoress,  and  written, 
also,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  painful  character.  We  do  not  think  it 
e^ual,  in  point  of  intrinsic  interest  and  power,  to  many  of  her  other  works  ; 
still  it  is  characteristic ;  and  will  be  reaa  and  treasured  by  her  many  admirers. 
The  style  of  it  is  beautiful :  the  picture  drawn  of  the  condition  of  the  church 
in  the  12th  century ;  of  Papal  tyranny  and  persecution ;  and  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  Albigenses,  under  Innocent  III.,  is  truthful  and  graphic,  and  leaves 
a  sad  impression  on  the  reader's  mind.  Mr.  Dodd  has  brought  it  out  in  an  ele- 
gant form. 

11,  ImportamZ  Doctrines  tfthe  True  Christicm  Religion,  Explixmtdy 
Demonstrated,  and  Vindicated  from  Vtdgar  Errors :  Beirig  a 
Series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  ion- 
don.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Noble;  with  an  Introduction  by  Ceorg^s 
Bush.  New  York :  John  Allen,  1848. 

This  is  an  octaro  of  nearly  600  pages.    It  contains  lectures  on  the  follovr- 
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iD(|p  sQbjeets :  The  Lord's  Second  Adtent :  The  Dmne  Ciiaracter,  Unity, 
Trinity,  and  Person;  The  Assumption  of  Humanity,  and  }>utting  forth  thereby, 
of  the  Power  of  RcKiemption :  The  Sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Salvation  by 
His  Blood :  His  Mediation  and  Atonement :  The  Justification  of  a  Sinner : 
Harmony  with  the  Doctrine  of  a  Plurality  of  worlds. — A  strange  mixture 
truly,  of  truth  and  error,  sober  piety,  and  the  wildest  extravagance,  are  these 
Lectures.  There  is  much  in  them  that  is  good,  true,  ingenious,  and  able,  with 
very  much  that  is  crude,  erroneous,  visionary,  and  utterly  subversive  of  the 
one  true  Faith.  It  is  an  earnest  and  labored  attempt  to  draft  a  system  of  the- 
ology on  the  principles  and  vagaries  of  Swedenborg.  Mr.  Noble  has  long  been 
known  as  a  distinguished,  and  probably  the  ablest  living  advocate  and  ex- 
pounder of  the  faith  of  that  remarkable  man.  He  has  evidently  here  done  his 
best ;  but  alas !  it  is  essentially  ^^  another  gospel,"  that  he  has  given  to  us ;  a 
g[06pel  without  a  Trinity — without  a  vicanous  Atonement — without  Justifica- 
tion by  faith — without  an  interceding^  Mediator — without  a  Holy  Ghost — with 
flcarcely  one  feature  of  the  faith  which  Christ  and  His  apostles  tau^.  He 
begins  at  the  foundation,  and  afSrms,  "  that  God  has  not  existed  in  three  per* 
sons,  but  in  one,  and  that  an  atonement  made  by  one  Divine  person  to  Himself, 
18  a  glaring  absurdity."  **  The  foundation  swept  away,"  says  Prof.  Bush,  in 
his  Introduction,  with  solemn  gravity  and  evident  satisfaction,  "  the  superstruc- 
ture totters  down.  To  the  clarified  vision  of  the  man  of  the  New  Church 
the  entire  fabric  uf  the  doctrinals  of  the  old  system  passes  over  the  stage  as  a 
solemn  phantasmagoria,  a  spectral  array  of  synodical  and  sacerdotal  sanctities, 
which  flit  and  disappear  forever,  as  embodying  any  substantial  truth.*'  And 
upon  such  a  foundation  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  is  to  be  built!  Alas,  for 
Truth  and  Religion,  when  they  hH  into  the  hands  of  vain  dreamers  or  rash  spec- 
ulators ! 

12.  A  Mantud  of  Morals  for  Common  Schools.  Andover :  W.  H. 
Wardwell.  i^ton :  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  New  York :  M.  H.  New- 
man &  Co.,  1848. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  one  of  no  littie  importance.  What  lesson  more 
needful  for  all  the  children  of  this  great  Repubbc  to  learn,  than  "  the  fear  of 
God;"  the  principles  of  a  sound  scriptural  morality.  And  if  not  taught  in  the 
common  school,  tnis  much  needed  lesson  will  never  be  taught  to  multitudes  of 
our  children  and  youth.  "  Some  work  on  morals,"  sajrs  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  "which  shall  excite  the  sjrmpathies  as  well  as  inform  the  intellect; 
which  shall  make  children  love  virtue  as  well  as  understand  what  it  is,  is  the 
great  desideratum  of  our  schools."  This  manual  presents  the  elements  of  tiie 
subject  in  a  simple,  concise,  and  intelligent  manner,  and  illustrates  them  by  fa- 
miliar examples.  Its  teachings  are  scriptural ;  and  we  earnestly  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers. 

15.  History  of  Meury^  Queen  of  Scots.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  With  En- 
gravings.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1848. 

This  history  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  younger  class  of  minds.  The 
thrilling  narrative  of  the  beautiful,  though  unfortunate  Queen,  is  related  in  that 
pleasine  and  attractive  manner  for  which  the  author  is  justl3r  distinguished. 
He  evidently  inclines  to  the  darker  side  of  Ae  question,  respecting  her  partici- 
pation in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Lord  Darnley,  as  well  as  her  criminality 
respecting  her  intercouse  and  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Both  well — the  two 
worst  features  in  her  history.  No  one  can  read  the  story  of  her  downfall,  long 
captivity,  and  final  cruel  death,  and  not  pity  her  sorrows,  and  deplore  her  un- 
b^py  fate. 
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14. — History  of  King  Chmles  the  First,  tf  Englcmd.     With  En- 
gravings.    By  Jacob  Abbott.     I^ew  York:   Harper  &  Brothers, 

1848. 

This  is  anodier  of  Abbott's  Histories,  similar  in  design  and  execution  widi 
his  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  It  portrays  the  chief  events  of  his  personal  his- 
tory and  of  his  eventful  reign,  as  well  as  the  long  and  fierce  struggle  with  his 
Parliament,  which  ended  in  his  overthrow  and  the  establishment  of  tne  Common- 
wealth under  Cromwell,  in  a  lively  and  graphic  manner,  so  as  to  interest  the 
reader  deeply  in  the  subject,  and  fix  the  prominent  points  of  the  history  in  his 
memory.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  very  striking  engravings,  and  is 
beautimlly  bound,  uniform  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  series.  This  series 
of  short  and  popular  histories,  from  such  a  polished  and  practised  pen,  Mriil  no 
doubt  be  received  with  favor,  and  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  study  of 
history  in  the  minds  of  the  young. 

15. — Gowrie;  or  the  King's  Plot.    By  G.  P.  R.  James  Esq.     New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1848. 

Another  of  James'  novels.  The  moral  of  this  is  unexceptionable,  and  yet 
the  impression  it  makes  on  one^s  mind  is  very  unpleasant.  Tne  Plot  is  so  dark 
and  hellish,  and  the  end  of  the  hero  so  tragical,  that  the  mind,  especially  of  a 
sensitive  person,  is  unfavorably  affected  by  the  reading  of  it.  We  cannot,  as 
a  matter  of  taste  or  prinoiple,  commend  such  works  to  the  reading  commuaity. 

16. — The  Great  Soggarthy  Diamond.  By  W.  M.  Thacke^t. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1848. 

This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair."  It  is  inferior  to 
that  in  point  of  interest  and  power,  and  still  it  has  its  merits.  It  is  conceived 
in  the  same  vein  of  keen  satire,  and  hits  off  some  prevailing  weaknesses  and 
sins  of  modem  society,  with  no  little  justice  and  effect. 

17. —  The  Rev.  Leigh  RichmontTs  Letters  and  Counsels  to  his 
Children.  Selected  from  his  Memoir  and  "  Domestic  Portraiture,*^ 
with  an  account  of  the  closing  scene  of  his  life.  Written  by  his 
Daughter.     Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

Such  a  book  as  this  is  a  treasure.  The  piety  that  pervades  it;  the  wisdom 
of  its  counsels ;  and  the  sweet  affection,  and  parental  anxiety  and  tenderness 
which  characterize  it,  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  charm  and  power  to  instruct  and 
improve.  We  know  of  no  better  book  to  put  into  hands  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  specially  intended. 

18. — The  Sufferings  of  Christ.  By  a  Layman.  Third  Edition.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1848. 

This  book  has  attracted  no  little  attention  in  the  theological  world,  both  for 
its  doctrine  and  its  logical  ability.  A  third  edition  in  so  short  a  time,  shows  that 
it  is  extensively  read ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  a  goodly  number  of 
intelligent  divines  and  laymen,  hold  the  views  of  the  '^Sunerings  of  Christ*' 
herein^  advocated. 

The  character  of  this  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  notice. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  main  doctrine  of  the  book,  **  that  Christ 
suffered  in  his  entire  personality,  or  in  the  totality  of  his  character  as  human 
and  divine— that  there  was  that  about  his  death  which  could  not  have  been 
predicated  only  of  his  humanity;  something  superhuman  and  awfully  mysterious, 
m  consequence  of  the  presence  and  participation  of  the  divine.^'  Still,  to 
affirm  the  contrary^  and  with  so  much  confidence,  and  without  any  qualification, 
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as  many  do,  we  conceire  to  be  unwarranted.  The  whole  subject  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Atonement,  is  a  ^  mystery,^^  too  profound  for  man  to  explain : 
the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  tnat  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  which  underlies  the  whole  superstructure,  can  never  be 
known  by  us,  and  hence  we  cannot  know  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  Divine  participated 
in  the  sunerings  of  the  human.  Modesty  and  humility  specially  become  us, 
in  speaking  on  atheme^  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  so  awfully  mysterious. 
This  book  deserves  to  be  read  and  studied. 

19. —  Youth's  Cabinet.  Edited  by  Rev.  Franoib  Woodworth,  Bound 
.   Volume.     New  York,  1848. 

-  Bir.  Woodworth  is  really  one  of  the  most  pleasinfl"  and  entertaining  writers  for 
the  young  that  we  know  of.  This  volume,  of  neany  400  octavo  pp.,  abounds 
with  matter  that  children  and  youth  cannot  fail  to  relfsh  highly,  and  be  made 
happier  and  wiser  thereby.  There  is  nothing  to  offend  a  retmed  taste,  or  cor* 
rect  morals ;  and  everything  to  please  the  eye,  instruct  the  mind,  and  improve 
the  heart. 

20. — Theophany  ;  or  the  Manifestation  of  God  in  the  Life,  Character ^ 
and  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Rev.  Robert  Turn  bull,  author 
of  "  The  Genius  of  Scotland, *'  "  Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and 
Stvitzerland"  etc.     Hartford  :  Brockett,  Fuller,  &  Co,  1849. 

This  work  was  received  at  a  very  late  day,  and  we  can  do  little  more  than 
announce  it.  The  subject  of  the  Book ;  the  popularity  of  the  Author  as  a 
Writer ;  and  its  appearance  just  at  this  time,  for  well  known  reatK)ns,  will  direct 
attention  to  it,  and  secure  for  it,  as  well  as  for  Dr.  Bushnell's  forthcoming 
work,  a  careful  and  extensive  reading.  The  object  of  the  work  is  not  polemicfu 
bat  practical.  It  is  written  in  a  kind  spirit,  and  in  a  most  beautiful  style. 
^  The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  incidents 
in  our  Saviour's  life,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  great  truth  of  *  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,'  in  its  historical  aspects.''  The  Second  Part  discusses  the  Moral  Perfection 
of  Christ:  the  Divinity  of  Christ:  His  Incarnation;  His  'Atonement:  and  the 
Relations  of  the  Godhead  to  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.  The  Author's  views 
differ  from  what  are  understood  to  be  the  views  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  as  recently 
pot  forth  at  Cambridge,  and  at  New  Haven,  on  certain  cardinal  points ;  and  are, 
m  the  main,  those  usually  held  bv  orthodox  divines.  He  recognizes  one  fact  of 
immense  importance,  viz.,  the  folly  of  any  and  every  attempt  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  or  of  the  Trinity;  **  that  we  are  incompetent  to 
speculate  upon  this,  subject ;  and  that  no  theory,  professing  its  elucidation, 
however  plausible  and  splendid,  can  possess  the  slightest  claim  to  our  respect.*^ 
Vfe  fully  agree  with  him  here.  It  is  folly  and  presumption  in  the  extreme, 
ioT  any  mortal  to  attempt  to  tear  aside  the  veil  behind  which  God  has  seen  fit 
to  hide  the  philosophy  of  His  own  infinite  existence,  and  of  the  Plan  of  Salva* 
lion.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  the  stupendous  facts.  We  shall  probably 
refer  to  this  work  again,  when  Dr.  Bushnell's  work,  now  in  press,  shall  have 
made  its  appearance.    The  book  is  most  elegantly  printed. 
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Eruata.— Notwithstanding  our  best  endeavors,  owing  to  the  ex- 
ceeding blindness  of  the  MS.,  the  following  errata  have  occurred  in  the 
series  of  articles  on  Finney's  Theology. 

Page  416,  line  9,  r.  divinely  for  divine,  p.  418,  line  25,  r.  tfc.  for 
and.  p.  419,  line  28,  x.freqtterU  for  pregnant.  34th  do.  r.  been  before 
wrought,  p.  427,  line  23,  omit  the  and  r.  nnners  for  sinner,  do.  line 
38,  r.  accu/rsed  for  accused,  p.  428,  line  28.  r.  understanding  for  un- 
dertaking, p.  429,  line  33,  r.  the  before  theological,  p.  430,  line  28,  r. 
received  before  by  fedth.  do  line  32,  r»  doctrine  for  overture,  p.  431, 
line  14,  r, fulfilled  for  obliges.  432,  line  3,  r.  kinsman-Redeemer  for 
kinsman-redeemer;  p.  433,  line  1,  r.  serves^for  seems;  p.  434,  1st  line 
begins  a  sentence ;  435,  line  36,  r.  involving  for  involvency ;  p.  437,  r. 
could  for  would ;  p.  440,  last  line,  r.  admissions  for  admission ;  p.  44 1 , 
last  hue,  r.  ever  for  never ;  p.  442,  line  32,  r.  them  for  men ;  p.  443, 
line  30,  read  surety  for  justice ;  p.  445,  line  6  and  7,  r.  could  for  words ; 
p.  446,  line  19,  r.  did  not  before  pertain ;  do  41,  r.  author  for  brother ; 
p.  448,  4th  line  from  bottom,  t.framers  for  powers ;  4th  do.  r.  resulting 
for  remitting ;  p.  452,  line  35,  r.  affected  for  effected ;  p.  712,  line  29,  r. 
soon  for  now;  p.  716,  line  35,  r.  rvo  before  mere;  p.  723,  line  25,  r. 
founders  for  preceders ;  do.  31,  r.  censoriousness  for  consciousness ;  p. 
724,  line  15,  i.full  obedience  for  will  obedience;  p.  726,  line  25,  omit 
not,  and  in  line  26,  r.  but  before  whosoever  ;  do.  line  38,  r.  demands 
for  desires ;  p.  727,  line  29,  r.  external  for  extensive ;  p.  728,  line  31, 
r.  censurable  for  unenviable ;  p.  729,  1st  line,  r.  his  for  this ;  2d  from 
bottom,  r.  sinlessness  for  sinfulness;  p.  730,  5th  from  do.  r. first  for 
just;  p.  732, line  9,  r.  ^for  by;  p.  733,  line 35,  r.  pervert  for  prevent ; 
p.  734,  line  31,  r.  exerted  for  excited;  p.  735,  line  18,  r.  adaptedness 
for  adaptness;  p.  737,  line  17,  r.  cLccording  to  before  which;  p.  741,  line 
33,  r.  resolve iox  resolves;  p.  742,  line  26,  r.  gratification  for  qualifica- 
tion ;  p.  746,  line  12,  r.  umtld  before  have ;  do.  9th  from  the  bottom,  r. 
contrived  for  continued. 


Editorial  Note. — We  invite  attention  to  the  series  of  articles  com- 
menced in  this  No.,  on  the  subject  of  Old  and  New  School  Theology. 
The  ability,  position,  and  spirit  of  the  Auth  or,  peculiarly  qualify  him 
for  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken.  The  series  will  embrace  the 
main  points  of  alledged  Differences ;  the  history  of  opinions  in  relation 
to  them ;  and  a  candid  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 
And  we  humbly  hope  it  will  be  promotive  of  a  better  understanding, 
an4  kinder  feeling  among  brethren  of  the  same  faith. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
Bj  Pkov.  H.  N.  Dat.,  of  Weitom  ReMire  CoUoge,  Ohio. 

ELOQUENCE  A  VIRTUE. 

Die  Beredsamkeit  eine  Tugend,  oder  Cfrundtinien  einer  sysU" 
nuUischen  Rhetarik ;  van  Dr.  Franz  Theremin.  Ziveite,  ver- 
besserte  auflage.     Berlin,  1637. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1814.  The  author, 
who  is  Court-preacher  at  Berlin,  has  published  a  number  of 
volumes  of  Sermons,  Poetry,  &c.,  besides  an  elaborate  work  on 
Eloquence,  entitled  ''  Demosthenes  and  Massillon  ;  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  eloquence,"  which  appeared  in  1845. 

He  is  a  writer  of  considerable  power  and  originality.  His  mind 
is  clear,  philosophical  and  vigorous.  His  style  is  remarkably  sim* 
pie,  terse,  and  expressive. 

The  occasion  of  the  production  of  this  work  was  a  conviction 
in  the  author's  mind  of  the  radical  imperfection  of  existing  theo- 
ries of  eloquence,  and  a  corresponding  imperfection  in  the  existing 
treatises  on  rhetoric.  The  author  has  the  happiness  of  witnessing 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  views  which  prevail  in  Germany,  in 
respect  to  this  art,  since  the  first  publication  of  his  treatise. 

As  well  from  the  character  as  from  the  number  of  works  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  Germany,  the  inference  is  a  lawful  one 
that  the  art  is  no  longer  regarded  there  as  incapable  of  being  re- 
duced to  strictly  philosophical  principles.  It  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  mere  contrivance — a  jugglery,  whose  highest  aim  is  to  sub* 
vert  the  judgment,  supplant  the  reason,  and  set  aside  the  moral 
feeling  by  insidious  play  with  blind  passions,  or  by  the  glare  of 
sophistry  and  the  dissimulations  of  false  logic,  and  therefore,  firom 
its  very  nature,  unable  to  rise  above  a  mere  collection  of  arUtrsuy 
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unconnected  rules,  unworthy  of  regard  from  the  philosopher  and 
from  the  man  of  elevated  moral  principle :  no  longer,  either,  as  a 
mere  negative,  critical  art,  having  no  developing,  invigorating, 
nourishing  power  or  aim  in  itself,  looking  only  to  manner,  and,  by 
its  soulless  rules  and  cautions  fitted  to  produce,  at  the  best,  but  man- 
nerism, smooth,  fair,  precise  perhaps,  but  cold,  stiff,  and  expression- 
less, and,  therefore,  to  be  shunned  and  despised  by  every  free,  gene- 
rous, feeling  spirit :  nor  yet  as  an  art  which  only  a  peculiar  age  and 
peculiar  circumstances  can  originate  or  allow ;  possible,  perhaps  ne- 
cessary, in  the  condition  of  the  ancient  States  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
but  wnolly  unsuited  to  our  age  of  the  world.     It  is  now  extensively 
received  as  an  important  art,  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  philoso- 
pher in  its  scientific  relations,  and  necessary  in  the  training  of 
every  one  who  would  gain  the  name  of  a  true  orator.     If  there 
have  appeared  as  yet  no  complete,  philosophically  constructed  text- 
books of  rhetoric,  or  of  homiletics  even,  which  can  commend  itself  to 
universal  favor ;  if  no  satisfactory  theory  of  the  art  has  as  yet 
been  worked  out ;  if  we  must  alike  reject  the  theory  of  Schott,  as 
too  narrowly  limiting  the  design  of  eloquence  in  confining  it  to  the 
production  of  a  harmony  of  will  between  the  speaker  and  hearer ; 
and  that  of  Hoffmann,  who  determines  its  laws  from  a  too  exclu- 
sive regard  to  the  form  of  the  thought;  and  that  of  Palmer,  who 
pushes  this  theory  of  Hoffmann  so  lar  as  to  deny  the  applicability 
of  rhetorical  principles  to  pulpit  discourse,  which,  he  insists,  must 
derive  its  form  from  its  Scriptural  theme — ^the  text ;  and,  in  fine, 
that  of  Theremin,  who  seems  to  embrace  in  eloquence  all  discourse 
designed  to  produce  d  moral  effect  on  others,  whether  in  public  or 
in  private,  in  the  relations  of  friendship,  of  the  family,  or  of  the 
state,  while  yet,  Y\k6  Schott,  he  limits  its  aim  to  an  effect  on  the 
will  alone ;  if  we  are  satisfied  with  none  of  these  views  of  the  art, 
we  must  yet  admit  in  all  these  discussions  an  earnestness  of  en- 
deavor, a  care  and  labor  of  investigation,  a  precision  and  force  of 
reasoning  worthy  of  a  true  philosophical  spirit,  and  rich  in  promise 
as  to  ultimate  philosophical  results. 

We  should  esteem  it  a  most  hopeful  sign,  if,  in  the  whole  ran| 
of  English  literature  of  modem  times,  a  solitary  work  could 
found  characterized  by  the  spirit  which  appears  in  these  and  other 
recent  German  productions.  While  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  United  States,  the  broad  field  of  secular  eloquence,  in  both  its 
departments,  deliberative  and  judicial,  is  thrown  open  by  our  free, 
political  constitutions,  inviting  every  generous,  patriotic  spirit  to 
the  most  assiduous  culture  of  oratory — a  field  almost  entirely 
closed  to  the  Gterman,  and  even  the  field  of  pulpit  eloquence  is  in 
these  two  countries  more  open,  more  extended,  and  more  invitinf]^ 
than  in  Germany,  yet  it  now  seems  probable  tha^t  from  German 
divines  will  proceed  the  first  philosophical  conception  of  rhetoric 
and  just  theory  of  eloquence.    We  say  German  divines ;  for  it  is 
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a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  recent  developments  in  the  theory 
of  eloquence  have  been  made  chiefly  from  the  side  of  homiletics,  or 
the  department  of  sacred  oratory. 

There  is  still  occasion  with  us,  as  there  was  in  Germany  at  the 
time  of  the  first  publication  of  Theremin's  treatise,  for  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  We  have  no  satis- 
factory text-book  of  the  art ;  our  rhetorical  works  are  too  much 
tame,  spiritless  compilations.  Dr.  Campbell  stands  out  almost 
alone  as  a  truly  philosophical  writer  on  the  subject.  Our  prevalent 
conceptions  oi  rhetoric,  moreover,  respect  almost  exclusively  the 
mere  outward  form  of  eloquence,  and  shut  out  of  view  its  heart 
and  soul.  The  consequence  is,  it  is  justly  despised  and  rejected  by 
many,  not  to  say  most,  commanding  minds,  as  leading  to  a  frigid, 
repulsive  mannerism.  Archbishop  Whately  has,  in  his  little  work, 
redeemed  a  small  portion  of  the  proper  and  most  essential  domain 
of  rhetoric*  But  with  this  exception,  so  far  as  English  literature 
is  concerned,  rhetoric  is  little  else  than  a  theory  of  verbal  expres- 
sion, which,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  when  considered 
apart  from  the  thought  and  intent  of  speaking,  can  never  rise 
higher  than  a  mere  collection  of  rules  without  philosophical  ground 
or  connection,  and  the  study  of  which,  however  assiduous,  can 
never  foster  a  true  spirit  of  oratory. 

A  free  discussion  of  the  question,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  work  of  Theremin,  cannot  but  be  esteemed  to  be  seasonable 
with  us,  although  so  long  after  the  publication  of  the  work,  as  it 
bears  directly  on  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  radical  defect  in  our 
views  of  the  art. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  work,  whether  eloquence  is  a  virtue,  it  may  be 
necessary,  however,  still  further  and  more  distinctly  to  vindicate 
the  propriety  of  the  discussion  itself.  It  is  seriously  to  be  appre- 
hended that  the  whole  matter  will  appear  so  foreign  to  our  habits 
of  thought  that  the  question  will  seem  unmeaning;  or,  even  if  a 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  its  terms,  that  the  discussion  of  it  will 
be  deemed  wholly  idle  and  profitless.  It  may  be  difficult  for  some 
to  conceive  on  what  possible  grtjund  such  a  que3tion  could  rise 
for  consideration. 

It  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  that  the  question 
has,  in  fact,  arisen,  and  has  awakened  earnest  discussion  among 
the  best  minds  of  a  most  practical  age.  It  is  not  a  question  whicn 
had  its  birth  in  the  vacuity  of  thought  that  characterizes  the 
mediaeval  age.  It  is  no  question  of  scholastic  parentage.  It  was 
firet  and  most  earnestly  discussed  among  the  practical  Greeks. 
Not  only  this,  the  discussion  was  originated  firom  pressing  prac- 

>  Yet  how  Inadequate  is  Whately's  conception  of  rhetoric  as  limited  to  mere 
vgumentation,  or  address  to  the  judgment  %  How  opposite  to  the  prevalent 
Gennan  conception  whkh  confines  it  to  address  to  the  will  ? 
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tical  demands.  Eloquence  had  become  corrupt.  It  had  degene- 
rated into  a  mere  play  of  words.  It  had  lost  its  very  soul  and  life 
— ^the  rational  end  and  intent  essentially  implied  in  all  true  oratory. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Sophists,  rhetoric  was  a  mere  juggling  artifice. 
It  was  show,  pretense ;  it  had  no  heart.  Socrates,  perhaps,  should 
receive  the  credit  for  restoring  to  eloquence,  now  a  dead  form,  its 
heart  and  life.  It  is  a  part  of  the  fruit  of  his  labors  and  teachings, 
that  eloquence  at  Athens,  having  caught  again  its  breath,  grew 
up  to  such  an  admirable  stature  and  beauty  in  the  succeeding  age. 
It  was  from  the  school  of  Isocrates,  the  admirer,  pupil,  and  con- 
stant friend  of  Socrates,  that  the  flood  of  Athenian  orators^  all  of 
the  first  rank,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks,'  issued.  In  that  school, 
Grecian  oratory  had  its  birth.  But  this  question  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Socratic  teachings.  It  was  involved  essentially 
in  all  his  discussions  of  the  subject.  The  grand  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives,  in  the  admirable  dialogue  of  the  Grorsias,  and  to 
which  the  whole  discusssion  presses,  is,  that  rhetonc  mtist  be 
practised  ''for  the  right,"  kni  to  dixdtov  deij  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
rhetorical  argument  is  used  in  the  dialogue  as  exemplifying  and 
illustrating  more  generic  principles.  Thus,  too,  in  the  Scx^ratic 
view,  the  trye  orator  must  be  a  good  man,  who  is  no  other,  in  his 
view,  than  one  who  practices  the  right.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the 
question  did  not  come  up  in  this  identical  form  in  the  discussions 
of  Socrates,  it  was  fully  involved  in  them ;  and  it  is  as  evident 
that  the  arguments  of  Socrates  went  to  show  that  in  all  true 
oratory  there  was  a  moral  procedure.  The  whole  tribe  of  the 
Sophists  resisted  strenuously  this  opinion.  The  real  point  at 
is3ue  between  them  was  this.  After  undergoing  this  warm  dis- 
cussion, by  the  Sophists  and  their  antagonists,  the  question 
ffradually  settled  down  upon  the  Socratic  side ;  and  his  opinion 
became  the  prevalent,  almost  the  uncontroverted  sentiment. 

But  what  it  is  pertinent  here  to  remark  is,  that  the  discussion 
of  this  question  originated  on  exclusively  practical  srounds ;  and 
was  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  the  most  practical  ot  noen.  The 
presumption  is,  then,  that  there  is  a  possible  philosophical  ground 
on  which  this  Question  can  rest,  even  if  we  can  find  it  no  where 
in  the  field  of  our  speculations.  No  great  ethical  question  of 
interest  to  the  race  ever  arose  out  of  actual  life  which  had  not  a 
true  philosophical  basis  to  rest  upon.  We  may  discard  the 
philosophy  in  the  light  of  which  this  question  was  discussed  among 
the  Greeks;  we  may  reject  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  the 
ancients  were  content  to  rest  their  decision  of  it.  We  may  not, 
however,  rationally  deny  to  a  question  of  this  character,  thus 
originating,  a  claim  upon  our  interest ;  certainly  not  for  the  reason 

*•  De  Orat.  II.  22.  Isocrates,  magister  istohun  omnium,  cajus  e  ludo,  tan- 
qiiam  ex  equo  Trojano,  meri  prindpes  exienuit. 
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that  we  do  not  at  once  discern  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
Greeks  contemplated  it. 

But  we  have  not  only  the  fact,  that  the  discussion  of  this 
question  actually  arose  from  practical  life  among  the  most  prac- 
tical of  men,  to  create  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
propriety,  not  to  say  importance  of  discussmg  this  question ;  we 
have,  in  addition,  the  fact,  already  intimated,  that  the  affirmative 
decision  of  the  question,  after  earnest  controversy,  met  with 
almost  universal  acquiescence.  That  eloquence  was  a  virtue, 
became  as  settled  and  unquestioned  as  any  principle  in  philosophy 
or  ethics. 

With  Aristotle,  it  was  the  germ  and  essential  characteristic  of 
his  whole  conception  of  rhetoric.  With  him  rhetoric  was  but  a 
subdivision  of  ethical  science,  and  the  entire  development  of  the 
art  or  science  was  from  a  purely  moral  ground.  '  His  first  grand 
division  of  the  art,  founded  on  the  different  kinds  of  discourse, 
rests  on  a  moral  foundation ;  and  can  be  vindicated,  as  Theremin 
well  observes,  only  as  resting  on  this  basis. 

The  Stoics,  it  would  seem  from  a  remark  of  Quintilian,*  dis- 
cussed the  point  at  length  and  in  full,  without,  however,  mani- 
festing any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  prevalent 
sentiment.*  They  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  eloquence  was 
a  virtue,  even  while  they  allowed  the  advocate  to  urge  mere  veri- 
similitudes against  known  truth.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  reception  of  this  sentiment  was  unhes- 
itating and  universal.  It  settled  into  a  practical  principle,  carry- 
ing everywhere,  as  Cicero  tells  us,*  an  authority  never  questioned 
more  than  that  of  civil  laws  themselves.  And  he  himself  in  his 
Dialogue  de  Oratot^,  rising  higher  perhaps  than  the  populai:  senti- 
ment, pronounces  eloquence,  in  so  many  words,  to  be  one  of  the 
chiefest  virtues ;  est  enim  eloquentia  una  quaedam  de  sunmiis  vir- 
tutibus. 

Such  harmony  of  sentinnent  in  regard  to  a  point  at  first  contro- 
verted, cannot  be  accounted  for  on  Uie  supposition  of  any  errone- 
ous ethical  theory  then  prevailing,  nor  on  that  of  anv  erroneous 
conception  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  eloquence.  If  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  aesthetic  sentiment  amon^  the  Greeks  might  be  sup- 
posed to  incline  them  to  regard  everything  as  morally  right  which 
was  perfect  in  form,  and  thus  lead  them  to  attribute  to  a  perfect 
oratory  a  moral  excellence,  we  have  yet  to  account  for  the  preva- 
lence of  the  opinion  against  the  stoical  exaltation  of  the  substance 
over  the  form  which  was  the  predominant  theory  in  Rome. 

*  De  Orat.  In^.  11,  20,  5.  Quod  philoiophi  qoidem  maltis  et  acutis  conda- 
Yicmibus  coUigant.  *  Cie.  de  Orat.  III.  18.  >  Cic.  de  Off.  11.  14. 

«  Acad.  Qa.  I.  2.  Nos  aatem  pnac^ptb  dialecticonun  et  oiatomm  etiam 
(qaoniam  utramque  vim,  virtatem  esse  nostri  putant)  sic  parentes,  ut  legibus 
etecet. 
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Besides,  we  are  to  remember  that  in  Greece,  where  the  opinion 
under  consideration  was  received  with  less  exclusive  favor,  elo- 
quence, at  least  after  the  times  of  Socrates,  partook  far  more  of  an 
ethical  than  of  an  aesthetic  character,  while  in  Rome,  where  the 
opinion  gained  universal  acceptance,  the  form  of  eloquence  was 
nK>re  regarded,  in  the  Ciceronian  and  subsequent  ages,  than  the 
substance.  On  the  theory  supposed,  the  case  should  be  reversed. 
The  imagined  excess  of  regard  to  the  form  in  the  Greek  which 
led  him  to  exalt  the  aesthetic  into  the  rank  of  the  moral,  and  so  to 
make  a  perfect  eloquence  a  virtue,  should  have  developed  unduly 
the  form  of  oratory  at  the  expense  of  the  matter ;  while  the  an- 
aesthetic Roman,  who  depressed  the  form  unduly  in  his  excessive 
regard  to  the  substance,  should  have  sacrificed  the  style  to  the 
thought  in  eloquence.  These,  however,  are  results  at  war  with 
facts;  for  the  type  of  Grecian  eloquence  is  Demosthenes,  while 
that  of  Roman,  is  Cicero. 

This  hypothesis,  moreover,  is  at  war  with  the  known  facts  of  the 
origin  of  the  opinion.  The  opinion  originated,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  tne  Socratic  school,  in  opposition  to  the  Sophists. 

We  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  supposmg  some  ground  in 
the  demands  of  practical  life, — demands  common  to  the  race,  for 
the  earnest  discussion  of  this  subject  among  the  most  practical  of 
the  practical  Greeks ;  and  moreover,  of  supposing  some  ground  in 
truth  for  the  decision  they  pronounced  upon  it,  however  strange 
and  irrational  all  this  may  appear  to  us. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  the  opinion  is  a  perfectly 
harmless  one,  true  or  false;  if  true,  it  will  not  disturb  any 
received  doctrine  in  metaphysics,  or  ethics,  any  admitted,  canon 
of  criticism  or  any  adopted  principle  of  oratorical  training.  It 
may  be  deemed  a  frivolous  if  not  a  senseless  question,  and  de- 
serving of  no  serious  thought.  Perhaps  we  are  in  error  here ; — in 
as  serious  error  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  as  we 
may  be  in  regard  to  the  answer  to  be  given  to  it.  The  practical 
eye  of  the  Greek  saw  a  high  importance  in  the  discussion.  It  may 
appear  after  all,  and  even  upon  our  own  ground,  that  his  true  in- 
stinct is  more  trust- worthy  than  our  speculation.  It  may  be 
shown,  perhaps,  that  practical  wants  of  the  present  age  demand 
.  the  serious  discussion  of  the  question  as  much  as  they  did  in  the 
age  of  the  Sophists :  and,  also,  that  its  theoretical  bearings  are  no 
less  imperious  in  their  demands  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
matter. 

Is  not  the  oratory  of  the  present  day  essentially  sophistical,  Gor- 
gias-like?  How  much  of  our  congressional  oratory  is  for  "Bun- 
combe," whether  intentionally  so  or  not?  How  much  of  our 
poUtical  "stump"  speaking  is  mere  declamation?  How  much  of 
our  judicial  pleadings  is  swell  and  noise  ?  How  much  of  our  an- 
niversary eloquence  is  emptiness  and  vanity ; — a  mere  bubble  ef- 
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fort  at  display  and  effect,  having  no  aim  to  fasten  a  moral  convic- 
tion deep  in  the  heart,  satisfied  if  a  smile,  a  titter,  or  an  up- 
roarious applause  bespeak  admiration  of  the  speaker  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  mora]  effect?  And  even  our  pulpit  oratory,  how  much 
of  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  formal,  if  it  be  not  rant,  just  fit  to  fill 
out  the  hour  prescribed  in  worship,  but  animated  with  no  earnest 
intent  or  purpose  fastening  on  the  hearer  s  heart,  and  powerless  in 
lasting  impression?  How  often  with  the  permanent  pastor,  is  the 
preparation  of  his  weekly  discourses  but  a  drudgery — ^a  mere  out- 
side, mechanical  work  ?  Might  not  a  Socrates  find  enough  in  the 
eloquence  of  the  present  day  to  call  out  his  powers  to  their  utmost 
for  the  purpose  of  reforming  it; — of  emancipating  it  from  its 
sophistical  bonda^  to  form  ? 

The  theoretical  bearings  of  the  question  are  no  less  imperious  in 
their  demands  of  a  thorough  discussion.  If  the  sentiment  of  the  best 
of  the  ancients  be  not  correct,  if  there  l>e  no  moral  procedure  essen- 
tially involved  in  true  eloquence,  then  all  our  theoretical  concep- 
tions of  an  art  of  oratory  distinguishable  from  all  other  arts  and 
sciences  by  strictly  scientific  boundaries,— of  a  complete  and  dis- 
tinct art  of  rhetoric  by  itself,  are  necessarily  loose,  indefinite.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  distinguish  rhetoric  from  logic  or  grammar  and 
other  arts,  by  any  tenable  distinctions.  There  is  no  art  of  rheto- 
ric ;  and  what  is  so  called  is  but  a  pretence  and  a  shadow.  It  has 
DO  philosophical  reality.  Not  only  this,  all  oratorical  training  is 
but  empirical  in  the  lowest  sense,  hap-hazard,  conjectural,  un 
certain,  in  short,  idle  and  irrational.  All  rhetorical  criticism  is 
groundless,  unmeaning,  silly.  Anything  is  right,  and  anything  is 
wrong,  according  to  the  accidental  stand-point  of  the  cntic. 
False  assertion,  sophistical  reasoning,  violations  of  grammar,  dis- 
gusting delivery,  can  be  vindicated  on  as  good  grounds  as  their 
opposites.  To  preach,  to  plead,  to  harangue,  these  are  unworthy 
pursuits ;  for  eloquence  is  but  a  Socratic  "  cook-art,'*  and  all  who 
practice  it  are  of  the  Gorgias  herd.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  this 
ancient  theory  be  correct,  then  rhetoric  has  a  distinct  field  to  itself. 
Separated  by  palpable  boundaries  from  all  other  departments  of 
science,  it  is  capable  of  a  complete,  philosophical  development. 
The  training  of  ine  orator  may  proceed  by  well-ascertained  laws, 
on  a  path  direct  and  sure.  Criticism  has  a  meaning  and  a  validi- 
ty, and  oratory  is  a  noble  pursuit,  the  most  noble  of  all  human 
callings. 

For  two  reasons  we  shall  discuss  the  question,  whetlier  elo- 
quence is  a  virtue,  indirectly,  by  examining  whether  these  state- 
ments are  true ;  whether  the  supposition  of  an  ethical  element  in 
eloquence  involves  these  consequences :  one  is,  that  as  we  think, 
the  prevalent  opinions  can  best  be  met  in  this  way.  The  direct 
discussion  of  the  question  would  be  in  danger  of  being  put  upon 
a  level  with  the  idle  discussions  of  the  Schools,    The  other  reason 
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is,  that  while  these  positions,  if  sustained,  would  involve  an  affinna- 
tive  answer  to  the  question,  the  discussion  in  this  form  will  also 
bring  out  the  main  arguments  of  a  direct  discussion. 

The  first  position,  then,  that  we  assume,  is,  that  only  upon  the 
ground  that  eloquence  is  essentially  and  characteristically  an  eth- 
ical or  moral  procedure  can  rhetoric  be  philosophically  distinguish' 
edfrom  either  of  several  kindred  arts  and  sciences.  It  has  been 
practically  conceded  that  rhetoric  exists  as  a  distinct  art,  and  can 
therefore  be  philosophically  distinguished  from  every  other  art'  and 
science.  This  concession,  as  we  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  in* 
volves  the  truth  of  the  theory  proposed,  and,  likewise,  shows  its 
importance. 

Khetoric  borders  on  each  of  the  sciences  of  l(^c,  grammar  and 
aesthetics,  and  also  on  each  of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  philosophical 
.  discourse.  In  theory,  it  has  been  in  fact  mei^ed  by  different  wri- 
ters, in  one  or  another  of  these  sciences  and  arts.  We  shall  see 
that  the  line  which  separates  it  from  each  of  these  is  the  line  that 
bounds  the  moral  sphere. 

Rhetoric  is  closely  allied  to  logic.  It  derives  its  matter  in  part 
at  least  from  that  science.  If  logic  be  regarded  in  the  broader  and 
more  philosophically  just  import  of  the  term,  as  the  science  which 
enumerates  and  classifies  the  intellectual  states  of  the  rational 
spirit,  as  those  states  are  determined  by  the  spirit's  contact  with  the 
world  around  it,  indicating  these  natural  conditions  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  embracing  in  its  purview  all  thoughts,  whether  con- 
ceptions or  judgments,  then  rhetoric,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  repre- 
sentation of  mere  thoughts,  is,  as  Dr.  Whately  owerves,  "  an  off- 
shoot from  logic."  Accepting,  for  the  moment,  this  narrow  view 
of  rhetoric,  we  ask  now,  where  lies  the  boundary  between  the  two 
sciences  ?  Dr.  Whately  answers,  logic  "judges  of  arguments, 
rhetoric  **  invents  and  aiTanges"  them.  Expressing  the  distinction 
in  other  language,  and  expanding  Dr.  Whately's  view  of  logic  so 
as  to  embrace  conceptions,  and  all  judgments  whether  intuitive  or 
deduced,  logic  furnishes  the  forms  of  thought,  rhetoric  fills  these 
forms  with  a  real  content,  and  disposes  them  in  a  proper  order. 
But  what  principle  directs  how  to  fill  these  logical  forms,  where 
find  this  content  and  how  to  arrange  when  found  ?  Whence  does 
rhetoric  obtain  this  directive  principle  which  this  view  makes  dis- 
tinctive of  the  art  ?  If  logic  furnishes  it,  then  rhetoric  is  distin- 
guished from  it,  only  as  an  art  is  distinguished  from  a  science  of 
the  same  subject-matter,  which  is  no  distinction  at  all,  in  the  sense 
now  intended.  Every  complete  system  of  logic  should  be  a  com- 
plete science  of  rhetoric.  It  the  particular  character  of  the  thought 
nimishes  it,  if  the  specific  character  of  the  political  events  with 
which  the  statesman  is  conversant,  or  that  ol^the  body  of  iurispru- 
dence  which  the  advocate  employs,  or  the  scriptural  truth  which 
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the  divine  uses  as  his  matter,  furnishes  it,  then,  clearly,  there  is  no 
distinct  art  of  riietoric.  We  may  have  a  forensic  rhetoric  and  a 
sacred  rhetoric ;  but  one  will  be  a  system  of  politics  or  of  law,  and 
the  other  vrilJ  be  a  system  of  theology.  Nx)  such  directive  princi- 
ide,  as  is  implied  in  rhetoric  as  distinguished  from  logic,  is  given 
Dy  logic  or  by  the  matter  of  discourse.  It  must  be  sought  else- 
where, or  rhetoric  cannot  be  philosophically  distinguished  from 
l(^c.    As  we  shall  see,  it  can  come  only  from  a  moral  source. 

Rhetoric,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  representation  of 
k^cal  states.  Oratory  is  not  mere  logic, — cold,  dead,  although 
well-disposed  thought.  It  is  essentially  "action."  It  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  feeling,  sentiment,  principle,  in  short,  of  character. 
We  only  assume  this  now.  We  assume  it  lawfully,  for  it  is 
practically  conceded  that  eloquence  is  not  mere  logic,  habited  in 
lanmiage  or  incorporated  into  vocal  sound.  This  universal  prac- 
tical concession  recognizes  in  eloquence  what,  on  close  examina- 
tion, will  be  found  to  be  a  moral  element.  But,  what  it  is  perti- 
nent to  remark  here,  just  so  far  as  this  moral  element  is  left  out  of 
view  in  theory,  all  philosophical  distinction  between  logic  and 
rhetoric  vanishes.  The  moment  a  distinction  arises  between  the 
two,  the  moral  element  comes  into  view. 

Rhetoric  is  closely  allied,  likewise,  to  grammar.  Grammar  is 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  embodiment  of  logical  states  in 
words.  Thoughts,  whether  conceptions  or  judgments,  and  their 
relations,  as  appearing  in  words,  it  is  the  peculiar  and  sole  pre- 
rogative of  CTammar  to  superintend  and  control.  In  other  words, 
grammar  is  the  science  of  the  verbal  forms  of  logical  states.     Now, 

G'  St  as  Aristotle,  at  some  times,  for  he  seems  inconsistent  with 
mself,  would  absorb  rhetoric  into  logic,  so  there  are  others  who 
would  absorb  everything  in  discourse  into  grammar.  We  have, 
accordingly.  Arts  of  composition  constructed  which  are  little  else 
than  applications  of  the  principles  of  grammar ;  and  what  little 
else  there  is,  is  merely  loose  appendage  without  vital  connection 
with  the  rest. 

But  what  more  in  rhetoric  than  in  grammar  can  there  be 
besides  the  moral  element  ?  Oratory,  like  poetry,  expresses, 
indeed,  passion,  emotion ;  and  grammar  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  susceptibility  of  logical  states, 
and,  consequently,  of  grammatical  forms  to  be  modified  oy  passion, 

^hat  can  grammar  do  with  it  ?    Parse  the  ex[n:ession  of  a  passion ! 

jPwne  an  interjection  even !  To  what  law  of  grammar  is  it 
subject?  What  logical  relation  does  it  cTcpress  that  determines  to 
it  a  definite  form  which  grammar  shall  subject  to  rule  ?*    Poetry, 

^  Since  writing  this  paragraph  in  the  text,  the  following  ihappy  illustration 
of  its  truth  has  lallen  under  our  eyes  from  a  popular  school-book.  "  To  parse 
the  following  fragment,'*  says  the  au^or,  "  would  puzzle,  if  I  mistake  not, 
even  a  maturer  grammarian : 
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as  well  as  rhetoric^  have,  thus,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  palpable  line 
of  separation  from  grammar;  inasmuch  as  they  Doth  express 
passion  with  which  grammar  has  nothing  to  do.  Oratory,  ho\e- 
ev^r,  as  will  be  shown  directly,  expresses  passion  only  with  a 
moral  intent,  which  is  not  the  case  with  poetry,  at  least,  necessa- 
rily. Oratory  ever  implies  a  moral  life  expressed  with  a  moral 
reference  to  another  moral  life.  All  this  is  entirely  foreign  to 
^ammar,  which  confines  itself  to  the  mere  representation  of 
logical  states. 

Khetoric  is,  also,  closely  allied  to  aesthetics.  Eloquence  im- 
plies form — ^aesthetic  form.  It  might  seein  as  if  it  were  but  one  of 
various  aesthetic  forms.  So  in  fact  it  has  been  regarded.  Many 
of  our  treatises  on  rhetoric  are  but  parts  of  aesthetical  systems. 
They  only  apply  principles  of  taste  to  the  expression  of  thought. 
Eloquence  must,  indeed,  conform  to  aesthetic  laws ;  not,  however, 
because  it  is  essentially  an  aesthetic  product.  Nor  are  aesthetic 
laws  its  highest  laws.  It  is  this  false  conception  of  rhetoric — 
ranking  it  as  a  department  of  aesthetics,  which  has,  more  than 
anything  else,  corrupted  eloquence  in  modern  times,  and  made  the 
study  oiit  so  distasteful  to  thinking  minds.  ^Esthetics  has  to  do 
with  the  form  alone.  On  this,  says  Hoffmann,  all  are  agreed ;  that 
we  can  talk  of  beauty  only  in  respect  to  an  object  of  sensible 
intuition.'  Hence,  as  the  verbal  expression  or  the  vocal  delivery 
is  in  discourse,  the  chief,  not  to  say  with  Hoffinann,  tlie  only  object 
of  such  intention,  this  false  conception  of  rhetoric  has  confined 
attention  mainly  to  this  verbal  form.  Just  so  far,  however,  as  the 
attention  of  the  speaker  is  confined  to  the  form — the  manner, 
eloquence  disappears.  It  is  no  longer  oratory,  it  is  but  theatrical 
display. 

Eloquence  is  aesthetic  only  because,  only  so  far  as  all  right 
expression  of  a  moral  state  and  all  right  endeavor  to  accomplidn  a 
moral  aim  must  be  in  beautiful  forms.  ^Esthetics,  as  the  science 
of  beautiful  forms,  all  which  are  expressions  of  moral  states,  does 
indeed  regard  or  imply  ethics.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
.necessarily  moral  in  a  merely  aesthetic  production.  There  may 
be  the  form,  which  is  all  that  aesthetics  regards,  without  the 
substance.  ^Esthetics  implies  no  extrinsic  aim,  no  intent,  out  of 
itself     It  implies  conceptions  of  moral  states,  it  is  true.     But  man 

To  die — to  sleep ! 
To  sleep !  perchance,  to  dream. 

Is  to  die  to  be  treated  as  an  infinitive  or  a  noun?  What  governs 
to  sleep  in  each  of  the  two  instances  of  its  occurrence?  What  governs 
to  dream  ?  To  these  questions,  it  is  difficult,  without  a  knowledge  of  sentential 
structure,  to  return  an  answer;  with  it  we  readily  supply  the  suppressed  por- 
tions of  the  sentence,  and  the  parsing  necessarily  follows  thus :  To  die  is  to 
sleep ;  but  if  to  die  is  to  sl^p,  then,  perchance,  it  is  [also]  to  dream !  ^^ 

Surely  our  ideas  of  the  province  of  grammar  need  reform. 

*  Auschanung.  Phil.der  Rede.  p.  11. 
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• 
has  these  as  a  rational  beinf;;  and  may  have  them  in  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection  without  a  right  moral  exercise.  The  sculptor, 
the  painter,  need  not  be  himself  the  hero  whom  he  represents  in 
art,  m  the  slightest  degree.  The  poet  may  be  anything  but  a  man 
of  virtue.  His  product  may  be  perfect,  so  far  as  aesthetical  prin- 
ciples TO,  while  himself  remains  a  brute  or  a  fiend.  Satan  recc^- 
nized  me  loveliness  of  the  form  of  virtue.  He  had  a  conception 
of  it,  distinct  and  clear;  and  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  handle 
the  pallet  and  pencil,  could,  with  some  practice,  certainly  if  an  wt 
scholar  in  the  arts  of  design,  have  represented  it  on  canvas.  He 
could  not,  however,  be  truly  eloquent,  any  further  than  show  can 
pass  for  substance.  He  might  play  the  orator,  he  could  not  be 
one.  He  could  not,  in  other  words,  express  a  moral  state  with  an 
aim  and  intent  to  produce  the  same  in  another  mind.  This  only 
is  eloquence.  He  might  appear  to  conform  to  rhetorical  rules  in 
some  things;  his  discourse  might  be  outwardly  in  conformity 
with  those  rules ;  but  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  if  what  we 
have  assunned  and  shall  attempt  to  prove,  be  true  of  the  nature  of 
eloquence,  his  discourse  must  be  in  violation  of  some  or  all  essen- 
tial principles.  The  representation  of  a  moral  state  with  an  intent 
to  awaken  it  in  another  mind — this  essential  property  of  true 
oratory  it  could  not  possess. 

If  the  poet,  after  producing  a  true  poem,  and  hence  a  poem  of 
virtuous  tendencies,  should  procjeed  to  publish  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  virtuous  efiect,  then  his  procedure  would  be  a  moral  one ; — 
not  because,  however,  of  the  mere j>oetical  production,  but  because 
of  the  good  intent  in  publication.  This  part  of  the  procedure, 
wherein  lies  all  the  morality  of  it,  is,  however,  certainly  not  that 
of  a  poet,  as  such  oratory,  on  the  contrary,  involves  in  itself 
this  moral  part,  as  we  shall  see.  For  all  oratory  is  not  only  a 
production,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  publication,  and  for  a  moral 
end. 

Here,  then,  as  before,  we  find  the  boundary  which  divides 
rhetoric  from  esthetics  to  be  that  which  bounds  the  moral  field. 
Let  this  moral  characteristic  that  belongs  essentially  to  rhetoric, 
be  dropped  from  view,  and  it  merges  in  aesthetics.  So  theory,  so 
experience  abundantly  proves. 

While  rhetoric  has  thus  been  regarded  by  different  minds  as  a 
subordinate  department  respectively  of  logic,  grammar,  and  aes- 
thetics, it  has,  also,  by  others,  been  ranked  as  a  co-ordinate 
department  with  the  art  of  poetry  of  the  eeneric  art  of  aesthetic 
discourse.^  By  those  writers  who  have  nrmly  apprehended  the 
moral  element  in  rhetoric,  the  distinction  between  these  two  arts 
has  been  steadily  maintained ;  while  those  who  have  excluded 

>  Of  the  works  that  proceed  on  this  view,  that  of  Finder's  Eschenbnig^s 
Theorie  nnd  Litterator  der  Schdnen  Rede-Kfinste,  Berlin;  1836.  may  serve  as  a 
representative. 
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this  element  from  view,  have,  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  avoided 
confounding  them.  This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  Aristotle  on 
the  One  hand  and  Cicero  on  4he  other.  With  Aristotle,  the  moral 
in  rhetoric  was  characteristic  and  fundamental.  He  accordin^y 
keeps  the  two  arts — ^rhetoric  and  poetry,  entirely  distinct ;  and 
as  he  regarded  language  only  as  a  mere  medium  of  expression, 
and,  therefore,  accounted  style  as  having  little  if  anything  more  to 
do  with  ai^  art  of  rhetoric,  than  the  natural  history  of  marble  and 
granite  with  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  poetry  and 
rhetoric  in  his  views  have  little  in  common. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  dropping  the  moral  element  from 
rhetoric,  seems  at  a  loss  how  to  distmguish  the  two  from  each 
other.'  The  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Cicero  adopted  gene- 
rally the  Aristotelian  system  of  rhetoric.  It  shows  most  cleariy 
how  necessary  is  the  apprehension  of  the  moral  element  in  rhe- 
toric, in  order  to  a  distinction  between  these  arts.  Our  more 
popular  modem  treatises  on  rhetoric,  which,  like  Cicero,  fix  the 
attention  rathgr  on  the  form  than  on  the  substance  of  the  discourse, 
in  the  same  way  confound  these  arts.  Dr.  Campbell  regards 
poetry  as  "  properly  no  other  than  a  particular  mode  or  form  of 
certain  branches  of  oratory."*  Dr.  Blair  professedly  regards  them 
as  essentially  distinct ;  yet  thinks  there  is  no  "  occasion  for  being 
very  precise  about  the  boundaries."  And  his  formal  definition, 
which  is  exceedingly  loose,  and  certainly  incorrect,  makes  them 
differ  only  in  this  respect,  that  poetry  addresses  the  imagination 
and  the  passions,  while  oratory  addresses  itself,  for  the  most  part, 
primarily  to  the  understanding.*  His  treatise  generally  seems  to 
rec<^ize  no  essential  distinction. 

The  distinction  between  oratory  and  poetry  is,  however,  palpa- 
ble and  fundamental.  The  entire  development  of  the  one  art 
must  proceed  on  principles  radically  different  from  those  on  which 
that  of  the  other  rests.  Oratory  seeks  an  end  out  of  itself;  poetry, 
as  a  pure  aesthetic  art,  finds  its  aim  in  itself  If  it  teaches,  con- 
vinces, excites,  persuades,  it  does  it  not  df  intention  but  by  inci- 
dental consequence.  "  Poetry,"  says  Theremin,*  "  seeks  nothing 
farther  than  that  the  idea  correspond  perfectly  to  the  form,  and  the 
form  to  the  idea.  Its  design  can  never  be  to  implant  the  ideas, 
which  it  expresses  with  such  satisfaction  to  itself,  in  another's 
mind.  The  one  effort  would  hinder  the  other.  In  the  double 
endeavor  to  represent  his  own  spirit  and  to  work  upon  another,  the 
poet  would  fail  in  both.  Eloquence,  which  ever  seeks  an  externsd 
effect,  can  never,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  poetry." 
And,  in  another  place,*  he  says  to  the  same  effect:  "Poetic  and 
philosophical  production  is  a  kind  of  activity  which  may  be  called 
isolatect  returning  into  itself.    For  it  expresses  an  idea,  and  has  in 

'  De  Orat.  I.  16.  *  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.    Introduction. 

'  Rhetoric,  Leet.  xzxviii.  *  Book  I.,  4;hap.  3.  *  Ibid.  chap.  4. 
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the  expression  no  other  aim  than  this  idea,  and  the  expression 
itself.  What  is  so  produced,  can  indeed  work,  like  everything  that 
exists,  outwardly ;  yet  it  has  not  the  design  so  to  work  to  thank  for 
its  origin." 

Oratory  is  thus  essentially  distinguished  from  poetry  by  this,  that 
its  aim  lies  even  out  of  itself,  while  in  poetry  it  lies  within.  This 
outward  aim,  which  thus  distinguishes  oratory  from  poetry,  lies  in 
the  moral  nature,  as  has  been  already  assumed,  and  will,  in  the  pro- 
per i^ace,  be  proved ;  and  the  distinction  between  these  arts  is 
consequently  given  by  ethical  principles.  At  all  events,  without 
the  admission  of  this,  all  philosophical  distinction  vanishes. 

Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  the  relationship  between 
proper  oratory  and  philosophical  discourse.  The  latter,  as  There- 
min,  in  the  quotation  last  made,  remarks,  has  no  other  aim  than 
the  idea  it  expresses,  and  the  expression  of  it.  It  accordingly  can 
recognize  no  other  law  for  its  representations  than  that  which  lies 
in  the  idea  itself,  which  must  appear  in  its  greatest  clearness  and 
greatest  extent,*  except,  perha^ps,  what  is  prescribed  b^  the  medium 
of  representation.  While  thus  oratory  and  philosophical  discourse 
are  clearly  distinguishable,  they  are  so  only  from  the  fact  of  the 
presence  of  a  moral  element  in  one  which  is  foreign  to  the  other. 
In  all  oratory,  necessarily,  then,  is  seen  the  living  moral  man  ani- 
mated by  a  moral  intent ;  in  philosophy,  the  appearance  of  all  per- 
sonality is  foreign  and  therefore  ofiensive. 

But  the  existence  of  this  moral  element  in  oratory, — that  it  is  there 
and  how  it  is  there,  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  consideration 
of  the  second  position  which  we  assume :  tluU  only  on  this  ground 
is  a  distinct  art  of  oratory  phihsophicaUy  possible  or  conceivable. 
We  come  now  to  view  directly  what  has  hitherto  been  considered 
only  indirectly,  and  formally  to  prove  what  has  been  assumed  from 
commonly  entertained  impressions. 

An  essential  element  in  the  conception  of  an  art  existing  by  its 
own  right,  distinct  and  independent,  is  that  it  respects  a  distinct 
activity  or  faculty  for  the  exercise  of  which  distinct  and  peculiar 
laws  can  be  prescribed.  Music  is  an  art  by  itself,  and  indepen- 
dent, inasmuch  as  it  respects  the  guidance  and  development  ot  the 
faculty  of  song,  which  is  a  distinct  faculty.  ^Esthetic  art  gene- 
rally is  the  art  of  representing  the  ideal  in  outward  perfect  forms, 
a  power  obviously  distinct  and  complete  in  itself  Poetry  is  the 
art  of  representing  an  ideal  in  forms  of  language.  Every  true  art 
supposes  thus  a  distinct,  peculiar  power,  inherent  in  the  race  of 
man  ^  not  accidental,  not  the  creature  of  time  and  circumstance, 
but  seated  in  man  as  man.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  show, 
that  oratory  is  the  development  of  such  a  power,  or  it  cannot 
claim  to  be  an  art.    As  Theremin  forcibly  observes,*  '<  If  it  cannot 

1  Book  in.  chap.  3.  '  Book  I.,  chap.  1 . 
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qe  shown  that  eloquence  is  one  of  the  elemental  powers  in  maD, 
then  that  opinion,  (that  eloquence  is  a  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  that  ancient  eloquence  was  tbe  product  only  of  the  peculiar 
condition  of  ancient  states,)  stands  uncontested ;  and  whoever  in 
modern  times  deems  himself  an  orator,  has  only  to  give  up  his 
claims.  But  if  this  can  be  shown,  and  a  distinct  original  power  is 
in  fact  indicated,  the  development  of  which,  an  a  certain  direction, 
necessarily  produces  eloquence,  then  is  it  no  more  the  ephemeral 
blossom  of  a  single  age ;  and  although  it  may  conceal  itself,  and 
sometimes  appear  under  other  names,  it  yet  lives  just  as  real  and 
energetic  a  lite  in  modern  as  in  ancient  times. 

If  oratory  then,  be  an  art  distinct  by  itself,  of  what  faculty  or 
activity  is  it  the  development  ?  Not  the  faculty  of  representing 
mental  states  in  outward  forms  generally.  This  idea  merges  it  in 
art  generally,  and  confounds  it  with  sculpture,  music,  all  other 
particular  arts.  Not,  more  specifically,  the  faculty  of  representing 
in  forms  of  language.  For  then  oratory  comes  under  the  same 
laws  as  poetry ;  andthe  orator  should  speak  in  rhyme  and  measure, 
or  the  poet  sing  in  unbound  prose.  Not,  still  more  specifically, 
the  faculty  of  representing  a  real,  as  poetry  is  the  faculty  of  repre- 
senting an  ideal  in  forms  of  language.'  For  then  all  scientific 
composition  would  be  oratory ;  and  the  geometrician  must  con- 
struct his  demonstrations,  the  philosopher  draw  out  his  conclusions 
by  the  same  laws  by  which  the  orator  pleads.  Persuasion  then 
becomes  synonymous  with  scientific  representation.  Then 
Euclid  is  eloquent,  and  Demosthenes  is  no  more  so ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  say  the  geometrician  is  not  eloquent  because  he  strictly 
conforms  to  the  laws  of  such  representation,  and  the  orator  is 
eloquent  because  he  violates  them.  The  orator  never  makes  the 
laws  derivable  from  the  representation  of  a  real  in  forms  of  lan- 
guage his  highest  controlling  laws ;  while  the  philosopher  must. 
What  then,  precisely,  is  the  peculiar  faculty  in  man  which,  put  in 
exercise  in  the  right  direction,  creates  oratory  ?  We  shall  give 
our  own  answer  to  this  question,  after  having  presented  that  given 
by  Theremin. 

After  having  remarked,  as  already  quoted,  that  the  activity 
conceived  in  the  production  of  poetical  and  philosophical  dis- 
course is  an  isolated  activity,  returning  into  itself,  he  proceeds : 

*^  There  is  another  kind  of  actiTityf  which  ever  aims  at  an  external  change, 
whether  in  the  sentiments  or  the  actions  of  men,  whether  in  the  relations  of 
friendship  or  kindred,  or  those  of  the  state  and  church.  To  this  kind  of  acti* 
vity,  the  collective  sum  of  which  constitutes  social  life,  belongs  now  eloquence ; 
and  it  is  so  closely  intertwined  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time  that  it  can- 

'  This  is  Hc^boann^s  definition  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  as  gi^en  ia  his  Philo» 
Sophie  der  Rede,  Stuttgart  ed..  1841,  p.  20.  It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  Dr. 
Wnately^s;  who  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose  only  by  its  external  form ;  its 
rhyme  and  meter. 
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not,  even  for  reflection,  be  separated  from  them.  For  if,  in  a  tragedy  of  Sopho- 
cles, it  is  very  possible  to  regard  it  as  something  that  subsists  for  itself,  and  to 
conceive  of  it  as  separated  from  all  civil  relations  of  the  poet,  such  a  sepa- 
ration in  a.8peecb  of  Demosthenes  cannot  be  effected.  No  one  is  an  isolated 
product  of  art;  no  one  can  be  rent  out  of  the  woof  of  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  spoken :  only  as  connected  with  these  does  it  form  a  unity ;  which 
a^in  wias  only  an  act,  a  point  in  the  political  career  of  the  orator.  *  *  • 
Since,  however,  all  action  of  man  in  his  relations,  stands,  or  should  stand,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  moral  law,  the  practice  of  eloauence,^  since  it  i6  no  other 
than  such  action,  can  be  subject  to  no  other  than  emical  laws.  It  strives  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  other  men  ;  the  inquiry 
after  its  principles  naturally  chanees  itself  accordingly  into  this :  What  are  the 
laws  by  which  a  free  being  should  work  on  other  free  beines  ?  This  question 
can  he  answered  only  out  of  ethics.  *  *  *  And  should  it  be  possible  to 
derive  ail  the  rules  of  eloquence,  recognized  as  true  and  just,  but  hitherto  put 
together  without  systematic  connection,  from  the  laws  by  which  one  free  being 
should  work  upon  another,  then  there  would  exist  no  doubt  that  rhetoric,  as 
theory  of  eloquence,  is  a  part  of  ethics ;  and  eloquence  itself  is  a  capacity  to 
work  by  ethical  laws,  that  is,  is  a  virtue.* 

He  concludes  the  chapter  with  the  observation  :  "eloquence  in  all 
its  different  forms  is  nothing  else  than  the  development  of  the  eth- 
ical instinct  itself." 

He  goes  on,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  show  that  the  laws  which 
govern  the  orator  come  thus  from  ethics.  We  give  the 
substance  of  his  reasoning ;  the  orator  has  ends  and  de- 
signs to  set  in  execution;  but,  in  effecting  his  end,  he  can 
usurp  no  authority  over  his  hearers.  He  stands  ever  on  a  level 
with  them.  He  must  respect  their  freedom,  and  never  rob  them 
of  this  prerogative  either  by  arousing  their  passions  or  misleading 
their  understandings.  While  they  are  ravished  by  his  eloqudnc^, 
they  must,  at  the  same  time,  act  independently ;  and  while  they 
follow  his  will,  must  not  onlv  believe  they  follow  their  own,  but 
actually  follow  it.  This  is  shown  to  be  possible  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  there  is  something  universal  and  necessary  which  all 
men  will,  which  from  their  moral  nature  thfey  must  will ; — that 
the  tnie  freedom  of  man  ever  strives  after  the  realization  of  certain 
ideas  which  may  be  enumerated  and  distinctly  indicated.  The 
orator  has  accordingly  satisfied  every  demand  of  morality  so  soon 
as  he  refers  back  his  aim  to  one  of  the  ideas  which  each  one  of 
his  hearers  desires  to  put  in  action.  The  highest  law  of  eloquence 
accordingly  is :  The  idea,  which  the  orator  wishes  to  put  into 
action,  must  be  referred  back  to  the  necessary  ideas  of  the 
hearer. 

Ideas,  generally,  are  productive  thoughts  which  impel  to  pro- 
duction and  action,  and  are  themselves  the  germ  of  the  product  as 
well  as  the  rules  of  the  form  which  is  to  contain  it.  There  are, 
thus,  plastic,  musical,  poetical  ideas,  out  of  which  arise  the  crea^ 
tions  in  each  of  these  departments  of  art;  there  are,  too,  ethical 

'Bookl.ch.  4. ' 
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ideas,  which  represent  themselves  in  the  life,  which  lie  in  the 
reason,  which  mast  be  presupposed  in  every  man  as  a  being 
endowed  with  reason,  and,  also,  actually  dwell  in  every  one, 
although  not  in  equal  clearness  and  vigor.  For  the  acting  spirit, 
these  ideas  flow  together  and  form  one  whole,  which  shines  before 
it  as  the  highest  object  of  his  endeavors,  and  which  can  be  realized 
bv  his  action.  But  for  reflection  and  expression,  this  higjhest 
obiect  divides  itself  into  three  separate  ideas,  according  as  it  is 
referred  to  the  circumstances  of  tne  action,  or  to  the  condition  of 
the  acting  spirit,  or  the  necessary  consequences  of  action^  whether 
interior  or  exterior.  These  are  the  ideas  of  duty,  virtue,  happi- 
ness. These  are  the  necessary  practical  ideas  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  man;  and  freedom  consists  merely  in  following 
these  ideas  uncontrolled  and  unimpeded. 

Hence  appears  the  first  duty  of  the  orator.  The  hearers,  whiJe 
they  are  carried  along  by  theeloauence,  should  yet  remain  free,  and 
to  this  end  the  orator  should  refer  back  his  own  particular  idea  to 
ttieir  necessary  ideas.  He  accordingly  shows  them,  how,  in  order 
to  fulfil  their  duty,  to  devote  themselves  to  virtue,  to  promote  their 
happiness,  they  must  necessarily  put  what  he  proposes  into  exe- 
cution* Thus,  the  orator  not  only  respects  the  freedom  of  the 
hearer,  but,  while  he  seems  entirely  to  overwhelm  him,  has  actually 
elevated  him  to  the  highest  degree  of  conscious  independence.^ 

Some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain the  bearing  of  these  general  positions  on  actual  forms  of  elo- 
quence. The  author  goes  on  to  indicate  in  what  specific  forms 
these  general  ideas,  to  which  true  oratory  must  ever  refer,  actu- 
ally appear  in  specific  departments  of  eloquence. 

"  There  are,^'  he  observes,  **  among  men  two  relations  which  have  the  com- 
mon aim  to  facilitate  the  realization  of  ethical  ideas ;  and  both  are  ordained  of 
God,  the  one  sapernaturally,  the  other  by  a  necessity  of  nature.  The  first  is 
the  church,  the  second,  the  state. 

**  Since  in  the  state  the  universal  ethical  law,  in  its  application  to  pardcnlar 
cases,  is  more  closely  determined  by  positite  laws  and  ordinances,  right,  (/tit) 
here  steps  into  the  place  of  duty.  Since,  farther,  the  happiness  of  each  indi- 
vidual consists  in  his  being  free  of  hindrancSe  in  his  action  as  a  citizen,  and 
since  this  cannot  be,  except  in  a  flourishing  condition  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
ethical  idea  of  happiness  changes  itself  into  the  endeavor  after  the  wU-being 
of  ike  state.  Virtue,  finally,  comes  here  into  consideration  only  so  far  as  the  su- 
preme gpod,  to  the  production  of  which  it  is  disposed  and  fitted,  also  furthers  the 
well-being  of  the  commonwealth :  and  in  this  relation  it  is  called  merit.  Right, 
civil  weal,  and  merit,  are  accordinj;ly  the  necessary  ideas  by  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  state  as  such  is  guided  m  his  action )  and  the^first  duty  of  the  orator, 
if  he  treats  his  hearers  as  citizens  of  the  state,  consists  in  showing  them  how, 
by  the  carrjring  out  of  what  he  proposes,  right  is  practiced,  state- wmI  furthered, 
and  civil  merit  attained. 

**  In  the  Church,  a  divine  institution  and  standing  under  divine  rule,  human 
reason  cannot  be  regarded  as  supreme  lawgiver.    This  is  God  alone,  vdio  by 
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His  luOuMl  wori  in  the  conscience,  and  by  his  rerealed  word  in  tiie  gospel, 
speaks  to  ns,  and  gives  us  a  role  of  conduct  What,  accordinrly,  this  prescrioes 
in  a  different  case,  is  not  barely  duty,  an  idea  which  only  refers  man  back  to 
hifflsel/,  but  the  will  of  God.  Farther,  the  term,  virtue,  indicates  that  degree  of 
moiil  perfection  to  which  man  can  elevate  himself,  which  he  can  attain  by  per- 
severing stragrie  with  sin.  The  Christian,  however,  knows  something  higner. 
He  looks  upon  moral  perfection,  as  it  reigns,  without  struggle,  and  without  con- 
flict, in  the  Divine  being;  and  that  perfect  condition  of  the  soul  can,  hence,  for 
him,  only  consist  in  likeness  to  Groa ;  or,  since  the  invisible  Godhead  has  be- 
come man,  and  lived  and  acted  in  human  relations,  in  likeness  to  Christ,  Hap- 
piness he  cannot  by  any  possibility  seek  in  a  succession  of  conditions,  each  of 
which  facilitates  the  production  of  the  supreme  good  in  that  which  follows. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  eye,  which  presses  into  eternity,  discerns  the  final  ead 
to  which  this  succession  of  conditions  leads,  to  wit,  inner  union  with  Chxl,  or 
blessedness.  For  his  guiding  idea,  he  accordingly  choses  barely  that  which  is 
the  end,  and  not  happiness,  which,  conceived  in  the  highest  ethica)  purity,  can 
be  only  the  way  to  this  end.  If,  therefore,  an  orator  regards  himself  and  his 
hearers  as  members  of  the  church,  his  duty  consists  in  bringing  the  idea  which 
he  wi£^es  to  communicate  to  them  into  union  with  the  idMs  which  he  mvst 
necessarily  pre-suppose  in  them.  These,  according  to  the  foregoing,  are  the 
will  of  Grod,  likeness  to  Grod,  blessedness.  If ,  in  a  sermon,  no  one  of  these 
points  of  view  is  predominant,  this  much,  at  least,  is  certain ;  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  province  of  eloquence. 

"  It  appemrs  from  this,  that  as  to  their  ideas,  that  is,  their  essential  nature, 
rel^ioos  and  secular  eloquence  are  throughout  one  and  die  same."' 

This  is  the  argument  of  Theremin  to  sustain  the  position  that 
eloquence  is  a  virtue.  If  exception  may  be  taken  to  some  views 
incidentiedlv  connected  with  the  argument ; — if,  in  presenting  the 
argument  he  seem  to  take  too  broad  ground  at  soqie  points  and 
too  narrow  at  others,  still,  we  think,  there  is  real  force  in  the  rea- 
soning, and  sufficient  to  sustain  the  conclusion.  We  will  now 
present  our  own  view. 

We  have  seen  that  oratory  is  essentially  distinguished  from 
poetry  and  philosophical  discourse.  The  poet  and  the  philosopher 
find  the  end  of  then:  representations  in  the  matter  reprinted  and* 
the  representation  itself.  The  orator  finds  his  end,  ever,  eternal, 
to  both.  It  is  this^  exterior  aim  in  oratory  which  dUistinguishes  it 
from  every  other  art ;  and  is  that  which  constitutes  the  only  possi- 
ble  ground  on  which  a  distinct  art  can  be  cooustructed.  But  this 
exterior  aim  which  characterizes  all  oratory  necessarily  involves 
in  the  pursuit  of  it  a  moral  procedure.  This  will  appear  from 
several  distinct  points  of  view. 

Abstractly  and  subjectively,  the  orator's  apprehensicm  of  his 
aim  involves  an  exercise  essentially  moral.  As  his  end  lies  exterior 
to  the  representation  itself,  it  must  lie  in  the  mind  addressed.  The 
orator  must  apprehend  his  aim  as  thus  fixed  in  another  mind; — he 
most  contemj^ate  an  effibct  to  be  produced  there,  or  he  cannot  be 
an  orator.  Oratory  cannot  be  without  this.  He  cannot,  now, 
by  the  laws  of  his  I)eing,  move  thus  to  produce  sm  efieet  on  anodMr 
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mind,  consoiously,  intentionally,  without  drawing  with  him  his 
morid  nature.    A  man  may  as  well  administer  relict  to  the  distress 
ed  without  a  moral  exercise.    If  he  does  it  with  the  insensibility  of 
a  stone,  he  yet  acts  in  his  moral  nature ;  he  acts  as  a  moral  being 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  nature  as  such.     There  are  many, 
not  to  say,  most  of  the  actions  of  life,  which  do  not  necessarily 
bear  in  themselves  this  moral  character.    All  those  proceedings  in 
every  day  life,  which  do  not  contemplate  a  change  directly  in  an- 
other rational  spirit,  are  not  necessarily  moral  proceedings  in  them- 
selves.   They  are  so  only  in  this  respect;  tnat  into  them  all,  a 
moral  character  perhaps,  should  be  introduced.     In  this  respect, 
"  the  ploughing  of  the  wicked  is  sin."    But  mere  mechanical  acts 
bear  no  moral  character  in  themselves.    Every  conscious,  inten- 
tional procedure    towards    an    effect    on   another  rational  spi- 
rit, is  however,  necessarily  and  essentially  a  moral  procedure. 
Even  the  endeavor,  consoiously  put  forth,  to  produce  a  mere 
intellectual  conviction  in  another  mind,  involves  an  intent  to  bring 
one  rational  nature  in  contact  with  another  similar  nature ;  it  can- 
not be  made  without  an  apprehension  of  the  moral  relations  exist- 
ing between  such  natures,  or  consequently  without  the  moral  cha- 
racter which  such  apprehension  necessarily  gives  to  the  procedure. 
Pure  intellect  cannot  abstract  itself  from  the  concrete  rational  na- 
ture and  go  out  alone  and  work  on  another  intellect  similarly  ab- 
stracted.   It  cannot  conceive  of  an  effect  on  intellect  except  as  in 
intimate  union  with  moral  traits. 

In  like  manner,  abstractly  and  objectively,  it  may  be  shown  that 
all  oratory  involves  necessarily  a  moral  procedure.  Every  orato- 
rical effect  is  a  moral  efiect.  Even  an  intellectual  state  transferred 
from  one  concrete  rational  spirit  to  another,  cannot  but  carry  a 
moral  effect.  We  cannot  receive  a  conviction  from  another  with- 
out receiving  with  it  the  impress  of  his  rational  nature.  We  may 
even  go  further  and  say  with  Hoffmann,  *'  a  moral  efiect  fails  no 
spoken  word."  This  moral  efiect  must  be  included  in  the  aim 
of  the  orator,  and  give  the  pursuit  of  it,  therefore,  amoral  charats^ 
ter.  This  objective  argument  ifiay,  perhaps,  be  more  for- 
cibly presented  from  the  position  taken  by  Theremin  as  already 
SVen.  Philosophical  discourse  seeks  only  the  true.  It  fiilly  satis- 
w  its  end,  when  the  true  appears  in  its  representations.  Poetry 
seeks  only  the  beautiful.  It  cares  nothing  tor  the  true  for  its  own 
sake,  only  as  a  means ;  only  as  nothing  beautiful  can  belong  to 
anythinj^  but  the  true.  Its.  end  is  fully  satisfied  when  the  beautiful 
appears  in  its  representations.  Not  so  with  oratory.  The  orator 
does  not  seek  as  his  end  the  true,  nor  the  beautifiil'in  its  more  gene- 
ral import  These  he  must  regard  as  his  means.  They  are  nei- 
ther of  them  his  ultimate  end.  His  end  is  ever  a  moral  one.  It  is 
ever  to  win'  to  the  right,  the  jroocl,  the  lovely  in  character — ^flie 
three  phages  of  the  moral.     Me  must,  indeed,  conform  himself 
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strictly  to  the  true  in  all  his  representations ;  he  must  not  violate 
the  laws  of  the  beautiful  in  any  step  of  his  progress ;  for  the  right, 
the  good,  the  perfect  in  character,  are  ever  in  harmony  with  the 
true  and  the  beautiful.  So  far  the  orator  must  be  philosopher  and 
poet ;  and  so  far,  his  end  is  not  a  moral  one.  But  he  is  more  than 
this,  and  so  far  as  he  is  so,  his  proceeding  is  in  the  moral  sphere. 

The  same  will  appear  firoma  concrete  view.  Seeking  his  end  in 
a  rational  nature,  addressing  a  rational  nature  directly,  he  must  ap 
pear  in  the  fullness  of  his  personality  to  a  full  personality.  This, 
precisely,  is  oratory, — ^the  representation  of  the  full  person  in  forms 
of  language  to  a  full  person.  In  all  true  oratory,  there  appears  a 
personality  in  all  the  concrete  fullness  of  personal  relations,  com- 
municating itself  to  a  personality  in  all  the  concrete  fullness  of  its 
personal  relations ; — ^a  living  moral  man  acting  in  the  present  with 
acting,  moral  men.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  an  activity,  distinct, 
peculiar,  which  an  art  may  respect ;  on  which  an  art  may  be  consti- 
tuted. It  is  an  activity  distin^ishable  widely  from  that  exerted  in 
the  poetical  and  the  philosophical  representation.  In  that  is  no 
personality  properly  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  the  appearance 
of  the  person  with  its  individual  relations  in  all  poetry  and  philo- 
sophical discourse  is  justly  an  ofience.  The  I  can  never  properly 
represent  itself  there.  In  oratory,  on  the  other  hand,  the  t  ap- 
pears every  where ;  can  never  Be  dropped  from  view.  The  mat- 
ter represented  ever  appears  in  oratory,  in  the  individual  forms^of 
the  representing  subject ;  in  poetry  and  philosophy,  never. 

We  have,  historically,  another  distinct,  independent  argument 
in  favor  of  the  position.  Oratory,  as  a  distinct  art,  has  found  itself 
under  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  moral  element  as  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  its  development.  That  it  has  done  this  uncon- 
sciously, only  the  more  conclusively  demonstrates  its  essential  re- 
lationship to  ethics.  Not  only  this,  but  the  actual  forms  of  orato- 
ry which  have  appeared,  as  is  implied  in  the  view  already  present- 
ed from  Theremin,  are  distinguishable  into  classes  only  on  the  ethi- 
oal  principle. 

Aristotle  founds  his  grand  division  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  on  the 
kinds  of  discourse ;  and  these  he  distributes  in  reference  to  their 
ethical  relations.  It  is  true  he  did  not  recognize  at  all  this  ethical 
foundation.  Perhaps,  as  Theremin  intimates,  this  was  hardly  pos- 
sible tiO  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church  gave  full  develop- 
inent  to  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  eloquence.  Indeed,  the 
Aristotelian  principle  of  classification  seems  to  us  absurd,  not  to 
say  ridiculous.  He  says,'  •'Discourse  consists  of  three  things, 
the  speaker,  the  subject  and  the  hearer.  But  the  end  is  in  the  hearer ; 
i^tAog  ^TQ^g  TOW  7or  iori.  Therefore,  he  seems  to  argue,  we  are  to 
determine  the  kinds  of  discourse  exclusively  from  the  hearer.    Now 

*  Rhet.  I.  3.  It  will  be  remarked  how  difrtinctiy  Aristotle  grasped  the  exte- 
rior aim  of  all  oratory. 
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the  hearer  is  either  a  spectator  or  a  judge.  The  judge  is  either 
a  judge  of  things  past  or  things  future.  The  judge  of  things  fu- 
ture IS  the  senator ;  the  judge  of  things  past  is  the  determiner  of 
causes.  The  judge  of  power  or  capability  is  the  spectator.  So 
that  of  necessity,  he  concludes,  there  must  be  three  kinds  of  rhe- 
torical discourses ;  the  deliberative,  the  judicial  and  the  epideictic 
or  eulogistic.  Arbitrary  as  all  this  appears  to  us  to  be,  as  a  philo- 
sophic£u  foundation  for  the  classification  of  discourse,  yet  the  re- 
sults to  which  he  arrives,  or  we  should  rather  say,  the  position 
which  this  fanciful  reasoning  is  brought  in  to  sustain,  will  be  found 
to  rest  on  a  truly  philosophical  basis.  How  much  did  the  keen, 
>  practical  insight  of  the  Greek  descir  beyond  the  farthest  reach  of 
their  philosophical  speculations  ?  Let  us  not  reject  their  conclu- 
sions oecause  we  must  their  reasonings.  These  three  forms  of 
oratory  are  the  very  ones  given  us  by  the  three  phases  of  the  moral ; — 
the  right,  the  good,  the  lovely  in  character.  Deliberative  discourse 
ever  lastens  on  the  good  ;  judicial  discourse  on  the  right ;  epideic- 
tic or  eulogistic  on  the  lovely  in  character.  The  distinction  can 
be  vindicated  only  on  this  ethical  relationship. 
<  Now  this  distinction  of  discourses  has  ever  prevailed  in  systems 
of  rhetoric ;  while  the  grounds  adduced  for  it  by  Aristotle  have 
been  rejected.  It  is  a  fact  of  conclusive  force  as  showing  that  the 
development  of  the  art  must  respect  an  ethical  element 

Corresponding  with  this  we  have  but  three  kinds  of  oratory  in 
actual  existence.  All  eloquence  may  be  distributed  under  this 
classification.  It  can  be  on  no  other  principle.  The  laws,  too, 
which  govern  in  each,  derive  their  peculiar  character  and  force 
from  this  fundamental  principle. 

The  moral  element  is  thus  proved  conclusively  to  lie  at  the  root 
of  all  development  of  the  oratorical  activi^  in  man ;  for  no  arbi- 
rary  principle  can  give  a  complete  classification.  Only  on  this 
ethical  ground,  consequently,  can  an  art  of  oratory  be  philosophi- 
cally constructed. 

It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  view  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  wellrreceived.import  of  the  term,  eloquence.  The  term 
generally  implies  degree.  We  attach  the  name  to  certain  parts 
of  the  same  discourse.  There  seems  to  be  much  address  in  which 
the  speaker  endeavors  to  convince  or  persuade,  to  which,  however, 
it  would  be  a  violent  use  of  the  term  to  give  the  name  of  elo- 
quence. It  may  be  observed  in  reply  to  this  objection,  that  the 
term  poetry,  has  a  similar  use.  We  may  single  out  portions  of 
the  same  poem,  and  say  of  them,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  re- 
ceived use  of  the  term,  "  they  are  poetry ;" — making  the  term  sig- 
nificant of  degree.  That  the  term  eloquence,  has  been  more  ex- 
clusively used  in  this  way  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  what  eloquence,— oratory,  is  in  its  essential  nature,  has 
not  been  accurately  determined  and  understood. 
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It  may  be  thought,  moreover,  that  this  view  of  oratory  makes 
all  discourse  addressed  to  another,  even  familiar  conversation, 
oratory.  So  indeed,  the  language  of  Theremin  seems  to  imply, 
where,  as  already  quoted,'  he  speaks  of  the  exercise  of  the  oratori- 
cal activity  distinguished  from  the  poetic  and  philosophical,  as 
occurring  in  the  relations  of  kindred  and  family,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  state  and  the  church.  But,  it  should  be  remarked,  he 
only  indicates  the  oratorical  activity  as  a  specific  form  of  this  social 
life.  Yet  just  so  far  as  a  moral  effect  in  another  mind  is  aimed  at 
in  discourse,  even  in  conversational  discourse,  there  is  oratory. 
All  conversation  does  not  contemplate  such  moral  effect.  That, 
by  the  definition,  is  not  oratory,  cut  we  may  find  true  oratory, 
true  eloquence  in  the  retired  circle  as  well  as  before  the  vast  as- 
sembly;  by  the  hearth  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit.  The  intercession  of 
Efl5e  Deans  has  thus  been  justly  characterized  as  eloquent.        ,^1 

The  third  position  which  we  take  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion is,  that  every  received  canon  of  peculiarly  oratorical  criticism 
owes  its  validity  to  the  assumption  of  the  moral  element  in  oratory. 

Advancing  n^atively  to  the  proof  of  this  position,  we  «iay 
confidently  ^,  from  what  other  source  can  such  validity  be  de- 
rived ?  Not,  from  any  science  of  logic,  grammar  or  aesthetics. 
The  principles  given  in  these  sciences,  oratory  must,  indeed,  ob- 
serve. It  must  take  the  intellectual  states  given  in  logic,— concep- 
tions and  judgments,  in  their  logical  relations.  It  must  observe 
the  laws  which  control  the  incorporation  of  these  states  into  ver- 
bal forms.  It  must  not  either  violate  the  principles  which  our 
aesthetic  nature  prescribes.  So  the  orator  must  not  contravene 
the  laws  of  his  physical  structure.  But  neither  logic,  ^ammar, 
esthetics  or  physiologygives  purely  or  peculiarly  oratorical  rules. 
Nor,  farther,  does  the  art  of  philosophical  discourse  give  such  rules. 
This  art  seeks  as  its  end,  the  representation  of  the  true  for.  its  own 
sake.  The  orator,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  true  for  a  higher 
moral  end.  If  oratory  were  conformed  to  the  same  laws  that  con- 
trol philosophical  discourse  then,  as  already  observed,  oratory 
would  be  identical  with  scientific  essay ;  and  a  system  of  scholas- 
tic logic  would  be  as  eloquent  as  Patrick  Henry's  speech  on  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  Nor  does  the  art  of  poetry  gjve  them. 
This  art  seeks  a^  its  end  the  representation  of  the  beautiful  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  only  a  degenerate,  unworthy  oratory  that  seeks 
admiration  only.  To  subject  oratory  to  the  laws  of  poetiy,  leav- 
ing out  only  the  outward  form  of  poetry — the  rhyme  and  metre, 
would  give  us  instead  of  sound  oratory,  poetry  run  mad,  as  it  is 
well  caUed, — ^poetry  demented  or  vapid  declamation.  And  if  not 
these  arts,  which  have  a  common  form  or  medium  for  their  repre- 
resentation  with  oratory,  certainly  no  other  arts.  Indeed,  all  rules, 
all  canons  of  criticism,  derived  from  other  sources,  exclusive  of 

'  Page  192. 
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the  moral  are  arbitrary,  capricious,  have  no  systematic  connection, 
and  consequently  possess  no  philosophical  validity.  This  will  ap- 
pear more  conclusively  from  an  examination  of  some  specinc 
canons  of  oratorical  criticism  which  are  generally  received  as  of 
most  importance  and  of  highest  validi^r. 

It  is  a  law  of  oratory  consecrated  by  the  assent  of  successive 
centuries,  of  rhetoricians  and  orators,  not  to  say  by  the  coinciding 
assent  of  common  sense  for  that  period,  that  the  speaker  must,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  hearer,  possess  the  several  qualities  of  good- 
sense,  ffood-will,  and  good  principle.  But  why  so  ?  Is  this  a  law 
applicable  to  any  discourse  not  involving  a  moral  element?  Must 
the  philosopher  prove  himself  to  be  possessed  of  these  qualities  be- 
fore we  will  regard  with  any  favor  his  scientific  treatises,  assent 
to  his  reasonings,  or  accept  his  conclusions  ?  Do  we  judge  the 
poet  by  this  law  ?  Is  a  poem  any  less  a  poem,  because  the  poet 
is  not  what  he  should  be  in  mental  furniture,  in  good  feeling  or 
right  principle  ?  Above  all,  must  we  know  these  facts  of  his  per- 
sonal character  before  we  read  or  admire  his  poetry  ?  We  require 
this  of  the  orator.  It  is  stolidity  or  a  crime  to  hear  one  whom  we 
know  to  be  a  fool,  a  misanthrope  or  a  knave  in  any  proper  oratory. 
Why  is  this  ?  On  what  ground  rests  the  validity  ot  this  rhetorical 
rule  ?  Only  on  this ;  that  the  person  in  its  concreteness,  and 
therefore  in  its  moral  relations,  must  enter  into  all  oratory. 

It  is  another  equally  well-received  rule  in  oratory,  that  the 
speaker  respect  the  relations  which  he  personally  sustains  to  his 
hearers.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  instructions  to  Timothv  as  to 
the  mode  of  his  preaching,  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  rule 
when  he  says,  "  Rebuke  not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a  father, 
and  the  younger  men  as  brethen,  &c."  Why  now,  must  the 
preacher,  why  must  every  public  speaker  recognize  thus  his  re- 
lations to  his  hearers  ?  What  principle  gives  us  this  canon  ?  Why 
will  not  the  oration  be  just  as  good,  just  as  perfect,  if  these  per- 
sonal relations  be  disregarded : — if  the  youth  speak  as  a  father,  with 
the  gravity,  the  cautiousness,  the  authority  of  age,  or  the  hoary 
head  with  the  vivacity  and  warmth  and  freshness  of  a  stripling  ? 
These  personal  relations  do  not  affect  the  quality  of  a  poem  or  a 
philosophical  essay.  We  never  inquire  for  them  when  we  discuss 
their  merits,  as  we  must  when  we  criticise  an  oration.  Why  are 
they  necessary  in  oratory,  except  on  the  ground  that  has  been  in- 
dicated ? 

Farther,  it  is  an  indispensable  law  of  oratory  that  it  respect  the 
occasion.  On  what  rests  the  validity  of  this  canon?  Not,  cer- 
tainly on  any  ground  common  to  philosophy  or  poetry.  We  do 
not  condemn  the  poems  of  Macpherson  or  Chatterton  because 
their  structure  belies  the  age  in  which  thejr  were  written.  But 
let  an  orator  address  us  in  the  language  of  former  ages,  and  what 
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reception  should  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  .to  give  to  his  decla- 
mation? 

Another  law  of  oratory  equally  imperative  is,  that  the  orator 
must  ever  conceive  of  himself  as  addressing  in  his  own  personali- 
ty, his  hearers  who  are  Ukewise  conceived  in  their  distinct  personali- 
ty. He  must  appear  as  the  person  speaking,  and  they  be  address- 
ed as  pers(H)s  spoken  to.  When  he  speaks  of  himsell,  he  must  use 
the  first  person  rinffular ;  when  he  speiedcs  of  them  he  must  use  the 
second  person.  He  cannot  say,  "  toe  have  said" — "  we  must 
urge,"  meaning  himself;  for  he  then  drops  the  orator,  and  becomes 
the  mere  essayist  How  ridiculous  would  it  appear  in  Demosthe- 
nes, Cicero  or  Chatham  to  substitute  for  the  "  effo"  the  "  u>e"  of  pur 
modem  preachers  ?  So  if  he  talk  of  himself  or  his  hearers  as 
third  persons; — if  he  should  say  "the  speaker  has  presented,"  or 
"  the  hearers  will  judge,"  instead  of  "/have  presented,"  "you  will 
judge,"  as  an  essayist  represents  himself  and  his  readers,  he 
ceases  so  far  to  be  an  orator.  Now  on  what  ground  vests  this  -re- 
quisitioQ  unless  on  that  indicated  ?  Certainly  not  on  any  thing 
common  to  poetry  and  philosophical  discourse.  It  is  ^otism  in 
the  poet,  if  it  be  not  a  mere  figure ;  it  is  egotism  in  the  essayist.to 
represent  himself,  unless  the  self  be  the  matter  of  the  representa- 
tion. Neither  can  appear  as  the  personal  organ  of  the  irepresenta- 
tion.  But  oratory  remiires  this;  and  thus  to  represent  himself  is 
no  egotism  in  him.  He  is  not  to  shun  the  use  of  the  first  person 
singular,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  egotism,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  express  the  organ  of  the  representation.  He  might  as 
well  seek  to  evade  the  charge  by  concealing  his  outward  person 
behind  a  screen  while  speaking.  He  is  only  egotistic  when  the 
sdf  is  unnecessarily  made  the  matter  of  the  representation ;  not 
when  other  matter  is  represented  through  the  self.^ 

The  orator  must,  moreover,  appear  ever  in  the  present,  k  is  a 
just  rule  that  he  never  speak,  as  does  the  essayist,  of  what  he  has 
said,  or  is  saying,  or  is  to  say,  in  any  but  the  relations  of 
time,  past,  present,  and  future.  For,  oratory  is  a  transpiring  event, 
a  procedure  in  time,  a  |:vogressive  action,  involving,  consequently, 
a  ml]  c<mcrete  personalitv.  Its  parts  must,  hence,  be  measured  m 
time,  not  in  space.  The  orator  must  not,  in  denoting  any  of 
these  parts,  represent  them  as  "  above,"  as  if  they  were  higher  up 
on  a  written  page,  or  as  "  farther  on,"  as  if  they  were  at  a  distance 
ahead  in  sp^ce  on  an  extended  surface.  They  are  to  him  the 
^'alreadjr"  spoken,  the  "hereafter"  to  be  considered." 

'  A  popular  anecdote,  whether  troe  or  not,  well  sets  forth  the  absurdity  of 
the  use  of  the  plural  when  only  the  speaker  is  intended,  so  common  in  the 
modern  pulpit.  A  celebrated  preacher,  famoos  for  the  use  of  the  **  we,^  one 
Bummer  afternoon,  after  worrying  himself  sometime  with  pulling  and  stretch- 
ing his  cravat,  suddenly  broke  on  his  discourse,  and  proceeding  to  relieve  his 
neck  of  the  incumbrance,  exclaimed,  "  our  wife  has.  tied  our  neck-kerchief  too 
tight  to-day.  ^  It  would  be  pertinent  to  ask,  how  large  a  partnership  there 
was  in  the  preachei's  conjugal  interest } 
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All  these  canons  of  oratorical  criticism  rest  on  this  ground,  *that 
oratory  is  a  representation  by  a  present,  moral  person  to  presMit 
moral  pei*sons,  all  appearing  in  the  concrete  fullness  of  their  per- 
sonal relations.  They  have  no  validity  except  on  this  groood. 
Poetry  recognizes  no  such  canons.  The  Iliad  remains  just  as 
perfect  a  prcSuct  of  art,  if  judged  separately  from  the  person  of 
the  poet.  The  oration  on  the  crown  is  nothing,  except  as  the 
living  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  citizen,  statesman,  leader,  iust  as 
he  was  determined,  in  his  personal  character  and  relations,  by  the 
condition  of  Athene  at  that  day,  appears  everywhere  in  it.  This 
is  why  poetry  of  a  remote  age  or  clime  commands  admiration ; 
while  oratcnr,  of  perhaps  a  vastly  superior  order,  is  neglected  or 
despised.  The  poem  is  complete  in  itself;  since  poetry  has  no 
exterior  aim.  Its  whole  beauty  is  contained  in  the  product.  We 
do  not  care  for  the  producer,  who  or  what  he  was.  In  oratory, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  present  living  speaker  being  abstracted, 
and  its  very  life  is  j^one.  Only,  as  this  is  supplied  by  an  active, 
well-informed  imagination,  can  the  best  oreLtory  of  another  aoe 
receive  anything  of  its  merited  admiration.  Hence,  to  be  tnuy 
ravished  by  written  oratory  imports  a  vastly  higher  culture  than 
to*  be  thus  affected  by  poetry  or  the  product  of  any  other  aesthetic 
art. 

It  is  precisely  on  the  same  ground  that  we  are  enabled  to 
answer  tne  question  which  perplexed  the  mind  of  Cicero  so  much ; 
— ^why  there  have  been  ~so  many  good  poets  and  so  few  good 
orators  ?  It  is,  indeed,  as  he  says,  because  of  a  peculiar  difficulty 
in  oratory.  But  that  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  a  perfect  oratory 
imports  a  perfect  man ;  for  the  living  person  that  embodies  in 
itself  all  oratorical  representations,  is  ever  a  commanding,  rather 
the  commanding  element;  and  only  as  that  is  perfect  can  the 
representation  be  perfect.  Hence,  even  the  recorded  discourses 
of  Christ,  if  animated  by  a  vivid  imagination,  with  a  full  and 
complete  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  its  moral  perfect- 
ness,  and  with  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  moral  state  of  His 
hearers,  will  be  ranked  among  the  most  perfect  forms  of  oratory, 
and  easily  gain  assent  to  tlu9  testimony  respecting  Him;  '^that 
never  man  spoke  like  that  man/' 

But  it  should  be  remarked^  that  the  whole  of  virtue  does  not 
necessarily  appear  in  every  specific  instance  of  oratorical  dis- 
course. The  orator  represents  generally  but  a  singje  virtue  or 
grace  as  the  prominent  one,  as  that  of  patriotism,  or  a  specific 
K>rm  of  it,  when  he  addresses  the  senate,  or  the  love  of  what  is 
just  and  equal  when  he  addresses  the  judge,  or  the  particular  trait 
of  character  which  predominates  in  the  subject  of  paneflqrric,  or 
constitutes  the  end  of  hortatory  discourse.  These  specific  forms 
of  virtue  may  be  in  exercise  in  a  high  degree,  while  in  the  other 
elements  of  a  virtuous  character  there  may  be  defect ;  just  as  a 
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man  m^  be  hnve,  or  generousr,  or  just,  while  in  other  traits,  or 
even  in  his  general  character,  ha  noay  be  deficient.  This  hcX, 
however,  does  not  prove  bravery,  generosity,  or  justice  to  be  out 
of  the  mcnral  sphere,  or  'the  exercise  of  these  qualities  to  be  subject 
to  other  than  ethical  principles.  If  the  particular  virtue  f^ine 
out  full  and  bright,  then  the  oration  by  every  principle  of  oratori- 
cal criticism,  rises  highest  in  merit  as  a  {ntxluct  of  art.  It  is 
because  the  moral  sentiment  cX  love  of  country  shines  out  in 
such  purity  and  strength  in  Demosthenes,  in  ChatiMun,  in  Henry, 
that  their  eloquence  rises  so  near  peribction.  It  is  this  whion, 
more  than  anything  else,  constitutes  the  superiority  of  Demos- 
thenes to  Cicero  as  an  orator.  In  the  Grrecian,  patriotism  was 
the  master  spirit;  and  his  earnestness  in  winning  his  countrymen 
to  measures  or  decisions  which  should  advance  the  glory  of 
Athens,  carries  him  akng  with  an  almost  superhuman,  certainly  a 
resistless  power  onward  to  his  end.  He  has,  indeed,  furnished 
himself  with  matter;  he  is  a  thorougMy  trained,  a  thoroughly  in- 
formed statesman.  He  has  disciplined  his  mind  to  thorough  method. 
He  has  mastered  by  long  training  all  the  means  of  expression,  so  that 
they  run  in  of  themselves  as  they  are  needed  for  his  &inly  apprev* 
bended  purpose.  But  it  is  his  earnestness,  arising  from  a  noble 
sentiment  and  fastening  on  a  corresponding  noble  end,  that  ani- 
mates and  wields  these  instrumentalities,  which  at  the  same  time 
furnish  the  necessary  body  of  the  spirit's  expression  and  are  enno- 
bled by  its  dignity  and  enlivened  with  its  life.  Cicero  was  inferior 
to  his  great  rival  in  the  strength  of  this  sentiment ;  and  his  oratory 
is  less  yehement,  less  earnest,  less  commanding.  It  sufiers  him  to 
n&  out  more  after  form;  to  think  more  of  his  manner.  It  is 
hence  less  efiective. 

The  stand-point  in  all  oratorical  criticism  is,  thus,  the  strength 
and  elevation  of  the'  moral  sentiment  ruling  in  the  speaker,  vsA 
the  force  with  which  it  bears  him  on  towards  the  moral  end  which 
is  the  object  of  all  oratory.  Voice,  words,  images,  are  but  the 
matter  in  which  this  sentiment  must,  in  eiq>ression,  embody  itself. 
They  are  necessair,  indeed,  but  necessary  only  as  instruments. 
Whether  to  be  used  at  all  and  how — this  is  to  be  determined  from 
the  sentiment  and  the  end  of  the  discourse.  No  true  criticism  of 
style,  thus,  can  proceed  vrithout  reganl  to  this  essential  element  in 
all  oratory.  ''True  eloquence  does  not  bonsist  in  speech.  It 
must  exist  in  the  man ;  in  the  subject;  and  in  the  ocoasicm.  The 
clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  log^ic ;  the  hirii 
purpose ;  the  firm  resolve ;  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking  from  the 
tongue,  beaming  from  Uie  eye,  informing  every  feature,  urging  the 
11^^  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  object  ;*— -this,  this  is 
doquence." 

The  fourth  position,  which  we  assume  in  this  discussion,  is,  that 
cmJy  upon  the  ground  adduced,  can  a  puriuU,  the  noNeet  and  most 
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beneficent  in  its  results  of  all  thai  invite  the  endeavors  of  men^  be 
properly  recommended  or  justified  to  a  generous,  upright  spirit. 

If  oratoiT  be  but  the  miserable  art  of  imposing  on  the  judgment 
by  tricks  of  sophistry  and  deceitful  words,  or  what  amounts  to  Ae 
same  thing,  allow  in  itself  of  such  imposition  ;  if  it  be  within  its 
^  proper  province,  "  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause ;"  if 
it  be  but  a  ju^tery  of  words,  an  art  of  show,  and  pretence,  and 
illusion,  as,  it  is  admitted,  seems  to  be  a  lawfid  inference  from 
prevalent  conceptions  of  the  art  even  as  revealed  in  professed  sys- 
tems of  riietoric ;  if,  in  short,  it  have  no  moral  heart,  no  moral  life 
of  its  own,  which  can  take  up  the  pure  and  active  spirit,  and  bear 
it  along  in  its  own  high  course ;  it  is  full  worthv  of  all  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  which  the  wit  of  Plato  could  heap  upon  it ;  and 
Gdi^as,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  his  descendants,  should  be  ban- 
ished from  evenr  well-regulated  state.  It  has  nothing  to  save  it, 
as  has  the'4ut  oi  philosophical  discourse,  as  has  poetry,  and  each 
aesthetic  art.  These  arts  all  necessarily  woric  healtfifully  on  mo* 
rals,  and  the  best  interests  of  men ;  although  this  be  not  the  direct 
and  immediate  end  of  the  artist  in  his  work.  The  revelation  of 
the  true  and  of  the  beautiful,  although  for  their  own  sake,  and  not 
for  a  moral  end,  is  ever  in  harmony  with  morality,  and  promotive 
of  it.  But  oratory,  unless  it  have  a  moral  end  in  view,  unleiss  it 
aim  to  link  the  specific  end  in  each  discourse  to  a  moral  idea 
necessarily  residing  in  every  human  breast,  and  hence,  from  its 
essential  nature,  subject  itself,  throughout  to  ethical  control,  is  all 
a  vague,  aimless,  characterless  thing.  It  has  ho  philosophical  foun- 
dation, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  developed  into  an  art  or  science. 
It  has  no  laws,  no  principles,  no  rules.  Everything  is  afloat ;  no- 
thing stable.  No  reason  can  be  ^ven  why  an  orator,  as  such, 
shoiud  ever  observe  the  laws  of  truUi,  other  than  that  which  binds 
thieves  to  the  law  of  thievish  honor.  Such  laws  cease  to  be  valid, 
consequently,  at  the  caprice  of  the  orator,  as  of  the  robber,  and  are 
but  spider-webs  before  a  stronger  reason;  on  the  tenable  l^al 
ffround,  ratione  cessante,  cessat  etiam  lex.  Philosophical  discourse 
has  a  law  given  for  its  conduct  in  its  very  nature.  As  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  true  for  its  own  sake,  it  must  necessarily  observe 
the  true  ev^ywhere.  Poetry  has,  likewise,  a  law  prescribed  by 
its'essential  nature,  and,  tha:efore,  for  it,  of  universal  validity  and 
absolute.  It  must  represent  nothing  but  what  is  beailtiful ;  and 
the  beautiful  is  always  in  harmony  with  the  true  and  the  right. 
But  oratory,  which  has  no  end  in  itself,  which  essentially  seeks  an 
end  out  of  itself,  unless  that  end  be  found  in  the  moral  nature,  in 
the  concrete  person,  has  no  law ;  can  have  none  till  that  extericMT 
end  is  ascertained.  It  need  not  be  said  that  whatever  is  necessa- 
rily lawless  is  unwortfiy  of  the  pursuit  of  any  rational  nature. — But, 
happily,  this  is  not  so.  The  exterior  end  which  all  true  oratory 
implies,  lies  in  the  moral  nature.    It  breathes,  therefore,  a  pure, 
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moral  element  Its  very  life  is  a  moral  life.  So  Plato  himself 
felt ;  and  therefore  was  he  so  severe  in  his  denunciations  of  the 
Gorgias  corruption  of  it  into  a  miserable  "  cook-art."  Plato  in- 
sisted that  the  true  orator  must  be  a  just  man.  He  could  do  this 
only  on  the  ground  that  oratory  is  itself  a  moral  procedure.  How 
absurd  to  make  this  requisition  of  a  poet ! 

Abstract  from  oratory  this  ethical  element,  and  it  becomes  at 
once  a  heartless,  lifeless  form,  from  the  embrace  of  which  every 
warm  and  pure  spirit  must  revolt.  But  conceived,  as  in  reality  it 
is,  as  a  development  of  a  moral  germ,  regarded  as  springing  ever 
from  a  moral  sentiment,  the  exercise  of  which  is  a  virtue,  and  in 
its  whole  development  as  but  the  movement  of  that  sentiment  on- 
ward towards  its  moral  end,  and  there  is  everything  in  it  to  love, 
to  admire.  It  becomes  the  noblest,  most  inviting  pursuit  open  to 
man.  It  is  of  all  pursuits  the  most  beneficent  in  its  results,  for  the 
awakening  of  moral  sentiments  in  man  is  the  highest,  best  efiect  of 
human  endeavors,  yea,  of  Divine  workings.  It  works,  too,  most 
healthfully  and  fosteringly  on  the  spirit  itself  that  exerts  the  powers 
of  oratory.  Every  exertion  is  a  direct  exertion  of  a  moral  power ; 
and,  therefore,  is  ever  fostering  to  the  moral  principle. 

Theremin  has  a  remark,  mteresting  and  important  in  itself, 
but  of  peculiar  pertinence  here,  as  indicating  the  probable  influ- 
ence on  the  orator  himself  of  frequent  addresses  to  large  assem- 
blies. "  Taken  singly,"  he  says,'  "  men  may  be  full  of  little  pas- 
sions ;  but  so  soon  as  they  are  assembled  in  large  masses,  each  one 
seems  to  give  up  the  bad  part  of  his  individuality,  in  order  to 
retain  only  the  purely  human  in  it,  which  is  ever  good.  So  far  as 
he  loses  himself  in  the  crowd,  he  is  no  more  the  narrow-spirited 
creature  that  is  ruled  by  lust  and  selfishness;  but  his  interest 
blends  with  that  of  all  the  others,  and  hence  can  be  only  pure  and 
noble.  The  larger,  therefore,  the  assembly,  the  more  magnanimous 
and  noble  must  the  orator  be,  or  he  is  lost."  Even  with  the  modi- 
fication which  some  mi^ht  feel  themselves  obliged  in  truth  to  make 
of  this  general  remark,  it  yet  expresses  a  great  truth ;  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  formation  of  character  in  the  orator  is  most  obvious. 
It  proves  that  "the  habitual  appearance  before  large  auditories  to 
lay  hold  of  their  common  impulses  and  common  convictions,  must 
tend  to  expand  and  elevate  the  spirit. 

This  is  true  of  all  true  oratory.  There  is  much  that  is  spurious. 
The  false,  the  merely  seeming,  as  the  cloaking  of  immoral  ends 
under  the  disguise  of  the  truly  moral,  the  veilinc  of  falsehood 
under  the  covering  of  truth,  this,  of  itself,  can  work,  indeed,  only 
all  on  the  dissembhng  spirit.  But  no  such  efiect  results  from  the 
practice  of  oratory  as  founded  on  its  proper  ethical  basis,  and  de- 
veloped throughout  in  strict  conformity  to  ethical  principles. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  not  all  good  orators  are  good  men.     So 

'  Book  I.,  chap.,  8. 
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fortitude  and  bravery  are  virtues,  although  not  all  soldiers,  whose 
very  profession  leads  them  to  the  habituid  exercise  of  these  virtues 
are  good  men.  The  exercise  of  a  pure,  moral  oratory  does  not 
necessarily  involve  in  it  the  whole  character.  It  still  remains 
true,  that  the  truer  and  more  perfect  the  oratory,  the  better  will 
be  the  man ;  and,  conversely,  the  better  the  man,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  oratory.  This  is  true  m 
a  different  and  higher  sense  than  a  similar  remark  in  regard  to 
poetry.  Poetry,  as  ever  the  representation  of  the  beautiful,  which 
IS  ever  the  form  of  a  moral  state,  bears  an  indirect  relation  to 
ethics ;  and  such  as  to  warrant  the  proposition,  the  better  the  man, 
the  better  the  poet.  But  oratory,  as  the  direct  expression  of  a 
moral  conviction  with  reference  to  a  moral  end,  directlv  involves 
an  ethical  character  in  the  orator,  inasmuch  as  the  nrmer  and 
deeper  the  seat  of  this  moral  conviction,  and  the  stronger  the 
grasp  of  this  moral  end,  the  higher  the  oratory. 

The  fifth  and  last  position,  that  we  assume,  is  that  only  npon  the 
ground  we  have  proposed,  can  any  just  course  of  oratorical  train- 
ing be  prescribed  or  conceived. 

The  systems  of  training,  if  systems  they  can  be  called,  most 
current  among  us  which  are  not  founded  on  the  ethical  element 
in  oratory,  proceed  mainly  from  one  of  two  somewhat  opposite 
points  of  view.  The  one  metres  oratory  in  common  art  with 
poetrv  and  gives  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  form.  This  is 
the  characteristic  of  our  most  popular  rhetorical  treatises,  as  well 
as  of  our  most  common  methods  of  conducting  exercises  in  lite- 
rary composition.  The  natural  effect  is  that  the  mind  of  the 
learner  is  turned  chiefly  on  the  outward  for  its  own  sake ;  on  the 
style  and  manner,  and  hence  unavoidably  the  almost  irresistible 
tendency  to  mannerism.  Wanting  the  essential  life  and  soul  of 
oratory,  rhetorical  exercises,  proceeding  on  this  view,  are  neces- 
sarily esteemed,  the  merest  drudgeries.  If  the  student  put  himself, 
slave-like,  under  the  strict  control  of  the  system,  he  turns  out  a 
vapid  declaimer,  or  a  dry,  heartless,  mannerist  With  good  reason 
have  men  of  original  minds  and  generous  spirits  spum^  all  such 
training ;  and,  if  this  were  true  rhetoric,  their  denunciations  of  the 
art  altogether  are  merited.  This  view  of  oratory  gives  no  course 
of  training  which  is  likely  to  be  of  any  essential  service,  while  it  may 
be  of  incalculable  detriment.  It  is  philosophically  unsound,  since 
it  leaves  out  of  view  the  main  elements  of  oratory, — the  object 
and  the  content  of  discourse ;  and  passes  off  the  less  important  ele- 
ment for  the  whole. 

The  other  view  merges  oratory  in  a  common  art  with  that  of 
philosophical  discourse,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  representation 
of  the  true  for  its  own  sake,  and  drops  the  exterior  aim  which  we 
have  indicated  to  be  essential  in  all  true  oratory.  Dr.  Whately  is 
a  good  representation  of  this  conception  of  oratorical  training. 
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although  he  confines  rhetoric  to  the  representation  of  judgments 
only,  and  excludes  that  of  conceptions ;  in  other  words^  limits  it  to 
ai^gumentative  discourse,  and  excludes  explanatory.'  This  view 
coDfines  attention  exclusively  to  the  matter  of  discourse,  leaving 
out  both  the  object  and  the  manner.  Hence,  Dr.  Whatelv,  on  prin- 
ciple, rejects  style  from  rhetoric  as  well  as  elocution,  ^ome  lurk- 
ing doubt  as  to  the  philosophical  correctness  of  his  view,  seems, 
however,  to  have  induced  him  to  introduce  both  into  his  treatise. 
It  would  have  been  a  meagre  art  of  rhetoric,  indeed,  if  it  had  been 
confined,  as  he  formally  insists  it  properly  should  be,  to  the  mere 
invention  and  arrangement  of  ar^ments.  What  kind  of  oratorical 
training  could  such  a  limited  view  of  rhetoric  give  ?  We  need 
not  dwell  on  this  point,  in  showing  that  any  other  view  of  the 
art  than  what  we  have  presented  furnishes  no  worthy  system  of 
training  for  the  orator.  Reason,  a  priori,  and  experience  alike 
reject  tne  best  svstem  thus  given  as  imperfect  or  directly  hurtful. 

But  a  view  oi  oratory,  on  the  other  hand,  which  recognises  it  as 
having  essentially  an  exterior  aim,  as  a  personal  procedure  with 
another  person,  and  hence  ^s  involving  a  determining  ethical  ele- 
noent,  furnishes,  naturallv,  and  at  once,  a  course  of  training,  com- 
plete, consistent  in  itself,  attractive  and  full  of  promise  to  every 
aspiring  student  of  eloquence,  and  withal,  having  the  full  sanction 
(rf  long  and  uniform  experience. 

It  prescribes,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  most  essential  thin^,  the 
practical  adoption  of  the  moral  ideas  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  true  eloquence,  with  the  culture  and  nourishment  of  them 
into  pervading,  controlling  principles  of  life.  It  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  eloquence  without  having  the  soul  of  eloquence.  The  states- 
man must  have  a  true  love  of  country ;  the  legal  counsellor  and 
advocate  must  be  animated  with  a  true  ]ove  of  right  and  equal 
justice ;  the  preacher  must  bum  with  a  true  love  of  holiness  and 
all  its  correlate  ideas,  or  he  cannot  be  eloquent.  The  comprehen- 
sive moral  idea,  including  its  three  generic  phases,  of  the  right  in 
itsdf,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  must  rule,  in  some  of  their  spe- 
cific api^ications  or  forms,  in  each  several  department  of  eloquence. 
So  far,  the  ancients  were  right  in  requiring,  as  the  first  thing  of 
the  orator,  that  he  be  a  good  man.  This  specific  form  of  the 
moral  idea^  he  must  nourish  in  all  the  various  ways  in  which  prac- 
tical principles  are  nourished  and  developed  in  the  human  mind, 
by  feeding  it  with  truth,  and  invigorating  and  disciplining  it  in 
4>propriate  exercise.  The  statesman  must  foster  his  love  of  his 
countays  prosperity,  and  his  country's  approbation  by  the  diligent 
and  thorough  study  of  bis  country's  history,  condition,  and  capa- 
cities.   He  must  strengthen  it  by  the  actual  exercise  of  the  patri- 

^  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  development  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  MDceeds  ineonsist* 
eBtlv  with  his  own  principles,  m  including  persaasion,  or  address  to  the  will, 
in  tne  art.    His  justification^of  this  piocedore  is  of  no  phiJosophieal  value. 
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otic  spirit.    Demosthenes  was  Demosthenes  because  he  was  a 

!>atriot,  and  from  his  patriotic  zeal  studied  out  so  accurately  and 
ully  the  bearings  of  all  events,  inward  and  outward,  on  his  coun- 
try s  welfare.  Therefore,  was  he  able,  when  all  other  orators 
failed,  to  step  forth,  and  with  a  voice  of  eloquence  which  no  Athe- 
nian heart  could  resist,  bid  on  to  high,  patriotic  endeavors  and 
sacrifices.  The  deliberative  orations  of  Oicero,  testify  to  the  same 
point.  He  was  the  thoroughly-informed,  the  bold  and  decided 
statesman,  because  he  was  a  patriot,  nourished  and  strengthened 
on  the  studies  and  by  the  efforts  of  a  patriot.  It  was  the  ardent 
love  of  the  just  and  equal,  the  deep-cnerished  reverence  for  law, 
which  first  prompted  the  severe  investigation  into  its  nature  and 
developments,  and  then  grew  on  its  thus  furnished  food,  which 
carried  the  Roman  almost  to  any  equality  in  the  department  of 
judicial  eloquence,  with  his  Grecian  rival.  So,  in  the  other  great 
province  of  oratory,  it  is  the  love,  deep-seated  love,  nourished  and 
cultured  into  a  controlling  passion,  of  holiness  and  its  kindred  or 
subordinate  ideas,  which  ever  makes  the  Christian  preacher 
eloquent.  Any  system  of  oratorical  training  which  keeps  this 
element  out  of  view,  must  necessarily,  be  radically  deficient. 

This  view  of  oratory,  again,  prescribes  a  philosophically  just 
and  complete  course  of  training  for  the  orator  in  regard  to  the 
content  of  discourse.  Most  of  our  modern  treatises  on  rhetoric 
have  excluded  from  their  view,  the  department  of  invention,  or  that 
which  treats  of  the  provision  and  arrangement  of  the  thought  in 
discourse.  Yet  this,  with  the  ancients,  who  more  'firmly  appre- 
hended the  ethical  element  in  oratory,  was  the  main  department, 
and  style  with  them  was  ever  subordinate.  This  department  is 
the  more  essential  in  a  proper  art  of  oratory,  as  upon  this  alone 
can  a  systematic  and  progressive  course  oi  exercises  in  oratory 
be  constructed ;  a  course  which,  from  its  furnishing  to  the  student 
an  object  and  therebv  determining  the  matter  in  composition, 
converts  his  rhetorical  exercise  from  what  would  otherwise  be, 
and  usually  is,  a  repulsive  drudgery  into  a  pleasant,  exciting,  and. 
therefore,  in  every  way  profitable  exercise.  Founded,  as  this 
department  is,  mainly  on  the  logical  states  of  the  mind  and  their 
relations,  oratory  so  far  coincides  in  its  development  with  a  proper 
art  of  philosophical  discourse.  It  yet  occupies  a  field  which  is 
foreign  to  this  latter  art, — that  of  address  to  the  feelings  and  to 
the  will ;  while  it  modifies  in  reference  to  its  moral  aim  the  pecu- 
liar laws  of  mere  scientific  essay.  The  philosophical  necessity  of 
this  department  in  a  true  oratory  lies  in  this ;  that  a  moral  pro- 
cedure in  reference  to  a  moral  end  in  anotiier  mind  necessarily 
involves  the  use,  as  means,  of  truth  presented  according  to  the 
laws  of  its  apprehension  in  the  human  mind.  No  other  view  of 
oratorv  can  ^ve  this  necessity ;  and  hence,  it  has  been  so  often 
excloaed. 
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In  the  same  way,  this  view  of  oratorj  in  the  third  place,  shows 
the  philosophical  necessity,  in  a  complete  art  of  oratory,  of  the 
department  of  style ;  and  prescribes  thd  course  of  learning  in 
reference  to  it.  Thoughts  can  be  addressed  to  other  minds  only 
tbrougfa  language.  \^re  rhetoric  justly  confined,  as  Dr.  Whately 
confines  it  to  the  mere  invention  and  arrangement  of  arguments,  or 
more  generally  to  the  mere  invention  and  arrangement  of  thought 
simply  for  the- thought's  sake,  then,  as  does  in  fact  that  author,  we 
might  drop  style  from  its  place  in  this  art.  It  is  the  exterior  aim  in 
oratory,  of  which  Dr.  Whately  takes  no  recc^nition  in  his  funda* 
mental  conception  of  it,  thatprescribes  the  necessity  of  style  in  a 
complete  development  of  rhetoric.  At  the  same  time,  this  view 
defines  the  line  between  proper  rhetorical  and  poetical  style; 
which  no  other  view  can  furnish.  It  gives  at  once,  also,  the 
principle  of  classification  for  the  various  properties  of  style,  which 
yet  remain,  for  the  most  part,  unclassified.  While  it  indicates  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  style  in  all  oratorical  training,  it  yet 
prevents,  by  its  keeping  prominent  its  exterior  aim,  giving  law  to 
all  culture  in  orator}%  the  hfeless,  disgusting  mannerism  of  an 
esthetic  development  of  the  art 

Finally,  this  view  determines  the  relation  of  elocution  to  rhetoric, 
and  the  attention  which  the  orator  should  give  to  it  in  his  training. 
Whether  elocution  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  rhetoric,  is  a  question 
that  has  much  puzzled  rhetoricians.  The  aesthetic  class  wha 
have  looked  more  to  the  form  of  oratory,  have  inclined  to  recognize 
it  as  an  essential  department,  but  yet  have  hardly  known  what  to 
•do  with  it.  Dr.  Whately,  on  the  other  hand,  l>oth  rejects  it  as  a 
proper  part  of  riietoric,  and  condemns  all  systematic  training  in  it. 
If  oratory,  however,  be,  essentially,  a  personal  procedure,  implying 
an  address  to  another  mind,  it  necessarily  includes  elocution  as 
niaeh  as  style,  or  invention ;  the  vocal,  as  much  as  the  verbal  or 
the  logical  embodiment  of  the  moral  aim.  Elocution  is,  then, 
ori^nsLUy,  an  essential  part  of  spoken  oratory.  But  mind  may  be 
addressed  through  the  written  character  as  well  as  through  the 
sound,  and  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  moral  end,  which  we 
have  held  to  be  involved  in  all  oratory  is,  so  far,  independent  of 
the  vocal  expression.  There  is  a  propriety,  as  there  is,  also,  great 
convenience,  in  constituting  a  distinct  art  of  elocution.  In 
training  here,  however,  the  end  of  discourse  should  never  be  lost 
from  view,  otherwise,  the  result  wilLbe  as  Dr.  Whately  intimates, 
" an  afiected  style  of  spouting".  For  the  orator,  in  the  original 
and  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  distinct  and  thorough  training  in 
elocution  is  necessary ;  unless,  indeed,  the  tones  of  oratory  are  all 
arbitrary,  capricious,  and  subject  to  no  law.  This,  happily,  is  not 
the  case.  Vocal  expression  has  b^n  successfully  subjected  to  a 
strict   philosophical    analysis;   and    in  a   work   of  remarkable 

We  ref^,  o!  eourse,  to  Dr.  Rqsh's  Philosophy  of  the  Voice ;  a  work  that 
places  the  aatbor  in  the  first  nnk  of  original  investigatora  in  this  country. 
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philosophical  thoroii^ites8>  praoision,  and  accuracy,  the  various 
moYements  of  the  voice  ia  expressing  the  relations  of  thought,  as 
also  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  passion,  are  fully  and  clearly  enu- 
merated, described,  and  classified  with  the  exactness  and  mllness 
of  arts  of  music.  It  is,  no^,  as  absurd  to  object  in  oratorical 
training  to  systematic  training  in  elocution,  as,  in  musical  training, 
to  condemn  the  systematic  and  methodical  procedures  prescribed 
by  proper  musical  arts.  No  function  in  man  attains  its  full  deve- 
lopment, or  mi^asure  of  capacity,  without  exercise;  and  it  would 
be  silly  to  question  whether  such  exercise  should  in  him  proceed 
rati<mally  or  not,  'that  is,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  that 
function,  and  by  systematic  progressive  stages.  The  liability, 
here  as  in  style,  to  mannerism,  is  counteracted  by  the  same  prin- 
ci(^  which  prescribes  the  necessity  of  distinct  and  thorough  train- 
ing in  it ; — ^the  presence  c^  the  moral  element  which  controls  in  all 
oratory. 

AU  those  processes  of  oratorical  training  which  systems  of  rhe- 
toric properly  set  forth  and  direct,  are  at  once  determined  {,and 
regulated  with  philosophical  precision,  by  this  element  in  oratory. 
There  is  another  part  of  oratorical  training,  of  which  the  ancients 
made  much,  that  lies  out  of  such  systems.  We  mean  what  the 
ancients  called  tmitoHon; — ^the  study  of  models  in  oratory.  How 
much  this  has  to  do  with  oratorical  culture  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  great  orators  ever  appear  in  clusters.  Demosthenes  was  bat 
the  brighter  star  of  a  glonous  constellation  of  Athenian  orators,  as 
Cicero  was  but  one  of  many  brilliant  Roman  statesmen  and  advo- 
cates. In  this  part  of  his  training,  the  orator  needs  more  than 
elsewhere,  p^aps,  the  guidance  of  the  moral  element.  The  study 
of  models  of  eloqii^ice  in  reference  to  the  specific  character  of 
this  moral  element,  its  strength,  its  devebpment  and  mode  of  work- 
ing, ^ives  unity  to  the  whole  studv,  furnishes  the  proper  stand-point 
of  cnticism  indicating  both  excellences  and  faults,  and  counteracts 
the  liability  to  hdiitsof  servile  imitation. 

The  importance  of  this  part  of  training  in  oratory,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  not  properiy  appreciated  in  modem  times.  The  study  of 
written  oratory,  even,  is  of  far  higher  benefit  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. '*'  Men  who  have  a  quick,  penetrating  genius,  says  Augus- 
tine, as  quoted  by  Fendon,  ''profit  more  in  eloquence  from  read- 
ing the  discourses  of  eloquent  men,  than  from  studying  the  pre- 
cepts even  of  the  art"  The  speaking  orator,  the  better  model,  is 
not  always  at  hand.  Written  oratory  lies  ever  within  our  reach. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  oratory  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  ever  open  to 
<wr  study ;  the  oratory  of  nature.  There  the  all-perfect  is  ever 
speakii^.  His  Divine  person,  ever  holding  forth  the  high 
moral  end  of  His  teachings,  appears  everywhere.  Nature  is  not 
poetry.  It  is  a  sad  {Hece  <n  work,  if  it  be  only  or  essentially  that. 
It  is  not  to  be  studied  for  its  fonnsi    It  is  oratory  everjrwhere-^^ 
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God  spdaking— oommuDicatiDg  His  own  perfect  natiiTe  to  those 
whom,  in  this  respect,  as  moral,  He  has  created  in  His  own  imace. 
This  is  its  commanding  element.  For  this  moral  end,  and  for  Sue 
mode  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  nature  should  be  studied.  So 
regarded,  nature  is  perfect  Thus  studied,  good  sermons  will  be 
found  not  only  ''in  stones,"  as  the  poet  has  it,  but  everywhere. 

Thus,  here  as  elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
ethical  element  in  oratory  that  we  gain  any  satisfactory  view  of 
the  art  From  whatever  point  r^arded»  it  presents  itself  ever 
under  the  same  aspect ;  and  forces  us  to  the  admission,  that  true 
oratory  is  ever  essentially  a  moral  procedure. 


ARTICLE    II  . 

DANTE. 

Bj  RcT.  RoBKET  TuftirBUix,  Hartford,  CooiMetlont. 

Thb  old  Florentine  Republic  had  attained,  even  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  a  high  de^ee  of  wealth  and  refinement. 
Her  civilization,  crude  and  stormy  m  some  of  its  aspects,  was  pass- 
ing into  a  state  of  serene  beautv  and  strength.  Had  it  not  been 
checked  by  hostile  powers,  by  the  despotism  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  by  the  universal  prevalence 
of  bigotry  and  violenc^,  it  might  have  risen  to  the  highest  eleva- 
tion, and  long  blessea  the  world  with  its  benignant  influence. 
That,  however,  was  a  period  of  social  and  political  transition,  in 
which  freedom  and  tvranny,  religion  and  superstition,  charity  and  ^ 
hate,  contended  for  the  mastery,  and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  gained  the  victory. 

It  was  an  era,  however,  favorable  to  the  development  of  some 
of  the  higher  and  more  vigorous  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and 
especially  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  stars 
shone  bright  and  clear  amid  the  gathering  or  the  vanishing  gloom. 
The  violence  of  the  storm,  which  often  swept  the  heavens,  only 
gave<leeper  beauty  to  the  calm  and  sunshine  by  which  it  was  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  an  age,  at  once,  of  stormy  passions  and  lofty  ima^ 
ginings,  of  great  vices  and  great  virtues. 

The  earliest  and  greatest  of  the  Florentine,  and  indeed  of  the 
Italian  Poets,  is  Dante  Alighieri,  author  of  the  Divina  Commedia» 
or  the  Vision  of  Hell,  Pui^tory  and  Paradise ;  one  of  the  noblest 
poems  in  any  language,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  singular  com* 
pounds  of  truth  and  error,  of  beauty  and  de£nmuty.    Ii,  howeveri 
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w4  make  dlowanoe  for  its  narrow  views,  its  superstitiaos  fancies, 
and  atrocious  bigotries,  as  due  rather  to  tiie  ase  than  to  the  man, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  it  one  of  the  sublimest  Epics 
that  was  ever  written.  Severe,  gloomy,  and  cumbrous,  it  is  yet 
radiant  with  the  light  of  genius,  and  contains  pictures  of  truth  and 
virtue  the  most  vivid  and  entrancing.  In  parts,  the  author  seeoM 
absolutely  inspired.  He  writes  like  one  of  the  okl  Hebrew  prophets;. 
Brief,  rapid,  condensed,  burning  with  heat  and  beauty,  his  language 
nidies  and  rejoices,  like  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  while  the  rapt 
reader  is  eompelled  to  hdd  his  breath  in  astonishment  and  de- 
Kght 

It  is  true,  that  every  now  and  then,  one  is  shocked  with  some 
strange  barbaric  notion,  some  superstitious  figment,  or  some  out- 
rageous fanaticism.  Not  unfrequently  we  are  bewildered  with  ex- 
travagant theology,  and  still  more  extravagant  metaphysics ;  yet, 
all  the  while  cannot  help  being  awed  by  the  spirit  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  pervades  the  whole,  and  which  ever  and  anon  gleams 
out  upon  our  vision,  like  beacon-fires  upon  the  mountains,  or  the 
faces  of  angels  amid  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Then,  again,  after  a 
long  and  fatiguing  journey  through  the  shuddering  night,  or  lurid 
glare  of  the  jnfemo,  we  come,  with  the  wandering  poet  himself^  to 
some  terrestrial  paradise,  some  scene  of  ineffable  loveliness  in  the 
wide  waste  of  horror,  from  which,  refreshed  and  cheered,  we  gra- 
dually rise  to  minfi^  with  ''the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perG^t," 
and  lose  ourselves  in  the  splendors  of  "  the  beatific  vision." 

As  Mont  Blanc  not  only  rises  far  above  his  fellows,  but  is  often 
crowned  with  light,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  reposing  in  sha- 
dow, so  Dante  not  only  soars  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
indeed  above  all  the  poets  of  Italy,  ancient  or  modem,  but  seems 
invested  with  a  supernal  radiance,  as  if  he  held  communion  with 
a  higher  sphere.  Yet,  like  Mont  Blanc,  he  is  "  of  the  earth,  earthy." 
His  "  foundation  is  in  the  dust."  He  belongs,  obviously,  to  an  im- 
perfect, nav  more,  apostate  race,  even  when  soaring  above  th» 
clouds,  and  catching  the  rays  of  the  eternal  sun.  In  him  the  fier- 
cest fanaticism  is  mingled  with  the  widest  sympathy;  the  most 
intolerant  passion  with  the  gentlest  love.  On  acquaintance,  how- 
ever, you  foi^ve  everything,  forget  everything,  just  as  in  gazing 
>  upon  the  Alps  at  sunrise,  or  at  sunset,  you  forget  that  their  roiy 
summits  form  a  part  of  the  dull  earth,  and  imagine,  in  your  half- 
dreamy  and  poetic  mood,  that  they  must  be  the  portals  of  eternal 
day,  so  near  to  heaven  they  seem,  and  so  radiant  with  the  beauty 
which  comes  from  afar. 

All  the  darkness  of  Dante's  inferior  nature  is  thus  forgotten,  or,  if 
you  please,  absorbed  with  the  ravishing  splendor  which  he  caught 
from  a  better  worid.  His  Beatrice,  once  human,  becomes  divine— 
the  iaeamation  of  truth  and  beauty,  the  very  sum  and  esaenoe  of 
all  goodness,  purity  and  joy. 
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So  abo  Im  fierce  jndgiiieiits,  both  of  ths  liTing  and  the  ^ad»  so 
rqmbiTe  in  many  respects ;  bis  intolerant  scorn  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  burning  sarcasm  that  he  heaps  upon  "  the  lost,"  assume  the 
character  cf  heavefily  justice,  stem  and  awful  as  that  of  God. 
This,  doubtless,  is  owing  to  the  intense  vividness  of  his  imagina- 
tioo,  and  the  overpowering  force  of  his  language,  exceeding  in 
this  respect,  all  the  uninspired  poets  of  ancient,  or  of  modem  times. 
Indeed,  from  his  profound  sincerity  and  tragic  earnestness,  Dante 
becomes  to  those  familiar  with  his  genius,  a  sort  of  spiritual  being, 
having  a  greater  affinity  both  with  angels  and  devils  than  with  liv- 
ing men  and  women.  It  is  scarcely  the  man  Dante,  that  pene- 
trates the  shadowy  circles  of  the  Inferno,  and  then  ascends  with 
a  serene,  airy  motion  towards  the  light  of  Paradise.  It  is  rather 
the  spirit  of  Dante,  or  a  spirit  in  the  form  of  Dante,  a  sort  of  half- 
human,  half-divine  Mephistopheles,  that  glides  with  such  unresist- 
ing might,  first  amid  the  horrors  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  then 
amid  the  glories  of  heaven. 

Hence,  also,  everything  which  he  describes,  even  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  horrible,  appears  as  if  it  must  betme  and  real,  so  clear, 
so  palpable,  does  he  make  it  "  Verily,  this  man,"  said  the  old  wo- 
men of  Verona,  who,  in  his  dark  complexion,  stern  countenance 
and  frizzled  locks,  imagined  they  saw  the  tokens  of  bis  exposure 
to  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the  infemal  regions, — ^'^  Verily,  this  man 
has  seen  and  touched  the  horrors  he  describes.^' 

But  Dante  reached  first  the  terrestrial,  and  then  the  heavenly 
Paradise,  and,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the  despair  of  hell,  lingered 
k)Dg  amid  the  unutterable  glories  of  the  Divine  presence ;  so  that 
the  lam  impression  which  he  leaves  upon  our  minds,  is  Uiac  of  a 

Crified  spirit,  a  large-hearted,  ethereal,  contemplative  anj^l,  who 
s  seen  the  face  not  only  of  the  glorified  Beatrice,  but  oi  the  un- 
created Qod. 

In  this  way  the  author  of  the  Divina  Commedia  has  become 
idealized  in  our  minds,  as  the  poet  of  Paradise,  not  of  Paradise  lost, 
but  of  Paradise  regained.  That  stern  and  melancholy  face  of  his 
It  last  glows  with  unearthly  joy,  and  smiles  upon  us  firom  the  high- 
est heav^i. 

*'  Forth  from  the  last  corporeal  did  he  come 
Into  the  beaTen  that  is  unbodied  light, 
Light  intellectual,  replete  with  love ; 
Love  of  true  happiness,  replete  with  joy, 
Joy  that  transcends  all  sweetness  of  delight.'^ 

Pabadiso.  Canto  XXX 

'  This  great  poet  was  bom  on  the  14th  May,  1265,  sixty-three 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chaucer,  the  moming-star  of  English  po- 
etry, and  about  three  centuries  before  that  of  Shakespeare.  He 
isas  th«8  the  child  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  none  did  that  strange 
aad  stiiring  period  more  gloriously  mirror  itself.   Indeedi  the  chi^- 
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acter  and  poetry  of  Dante  may  be  regarded  as  the  richest  flower- 
ing of  the  medieeval  spirit.  It  mingles  the  visions  and  subtleties  of 
seraphic  doctors  with  the  dreams  and  harmonies  of  fabltcists  and 
trouoadours ;  the  revelations  of  Christianity  with  monkish  super- 
stitions and  heathen  fancies.  This  was  the  age  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Father  Bonaventura,  of  Arabian  poetry  and  Provencal 
song.  Dante  loved  and  studied  both.  He  belonged  to  the  church 
of  St.  Dominic  and  Francis  de  Assizi ;  and  while  adoring  the  Son  of 
God,  bowed  down  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
persecution  of  heretics.  He  hated  the  Pope,  and  spoke  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  as  "  Babylon,"  but  more  on  political  than  on  reli- 

S'ou^  grounds ;  for,  although  he  did  not  hesitate  to  put  several  of 
e  holy  fathers  in  the  deepest  bell,  he  yet  believed  that  "  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom"  had  been  given  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Bishops  of 
Rome.  Doubtless,  he  had  a  creed  of  his  own,  beautiful  and  pure 
in  its  essential  elements,  but  overlaid  and  overborne  by  the  super- 
stitions and  errors  of  his  age.  His  mind  was  eminently  metaphysi- 
cal as  well  as  poetical,  and  it  found  abundant  food,  not  only  in  the 
speculations  of  the  Anglic  doctors,  but  in  the  dreams  of  the  monks 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 

The  youth  of  Dante  was  spent  in  Florence,  amid  the  storm  and 
splendor  of  that  ambitious  Republic.  Losing  his  father  in  early 
life,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  guardians,  who  secured  for 
him  the  most  ample  means  of  instruction  and  discipline.  Hispro- 
gress  in  literary  and  philosophical  studies  was  surprising.  They 
were  the  natural  food  of  his  earnest,  vigorous  spirit.  At  Uie  age  of 
eighteen,  he  had  shown  such  a  senius  for  poetry  as  to  attract  the 
fnendship  of  many  distinguished  men,  and  among  others,  of  Guido 
Cavalcante,  a  young  nobleman  of  high  accomplisnments  and  poet- 
ical temperament,  and  of  Giotto,  who  painted  his  portrait.  This 
long-lost  portrait  was  discovered  in  the  Bargello,  at  Florence,  in 
1841,  and  presents  him  in  his  youthful  vi^or.  Judging  from  this, 
he  must  have  been  eminently  handsome,  with  noble  and  expressive 
features,  full  of  sensibility  and  sweetness.  A  shade  of  thoushtful- 
ness,  and  even  of  melancholy,  lingers  in  the  lustrous  eyes  and  chis- 
elled mouth,  but  the  prevailing  expression  is  that  oi  dignity  and 
gentleness.  Tall  and  swarthy,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair,  lofty 
forehead  and  serene  mouth,  he  seems  the  beau  ideal  of  manly 
strength  and  beauty.  But  care  and  sorrow,  in  subsequent  life, 
greatly  changed  his  appearance.  His  features,  yet  noble  and  strik- 
ing, became  sharp  and  angular,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  hair  matted, 
his  brow  wrinkled,  and  his  mouth  severe  and  mournful,  though 
mingled  with  a  wonderful  expression  of  dignity,  purity  and  power. 
It  is  at  once  attractive  and  disdainful,  like  the  iface  ot  a  fallen,  but 
repentant  and  regenerated  angel. 

Even  in  his  youth,  though  buoyant  as  others,  the  nature  of  Dante 
was  strong)  brooding  and  sensitive.    At  the  early  age  of  nine,  he 
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became  enamoured  of  Beatrice  Portanari,  *"  the  gentle  Bice»''  as  be 
loTed  to  call  her,  whom  he  had  met  at  her  father's  boose.  With 
arare  eyes,  "soft  as  a  dove's,"  and  penetrating  ""as  an  eagle's," 
"^  amber  tresses,"  "  where  love  doth  lie,"  "  a  spacious  foreheao," 

"  Radiant  with  tmth, 
While  fingeis,  ereii  nose  and  eyebrow  smooth 
And  browo,  as  thoagh  it  had  been  pencilled  there  :** — 

Above  an,  the  "  blended  gentleness  and  majesty  of  her  entire  mien," 

^  Dirinely  tinctoied  with  a  pearl-like  hae ; 
Gentle  and  sweet  to  view, 

With  looks  of  scorn,  where  scomfulness  were  meet, 
Meek,  iinpretendin(|[,  8elf-controll*d  and  still 
With  sense  instructive,  shrinking  from  all  ill  :*' — 

it  is  no  marvel  if  Dante  beheld  in  her  all  attributes  of  excellence 

and  beauty. 

Her  very  gait,  if  we  may  believe  the  young  enthusiast,  was  that 

<^an  angel! 

"  Onward  she  moves,  clothed  with  humility, 

Hearing,  with  look  benign,  her  praises  song — 
A  being  seeming  sent  from  heayen  among 
Mankind  to  show  what  hearenly  wonders  be." 

Whether  she  reciprocated  his  passion  is  not  known ;  indeed  it 
is  altogether  uncertain  whether  he  everventured  to  declare  it  At 
all  events,  she  was  married  to  another,  and  died  in  early  life. 

Dante  never  foi^ot  her.  Her  image  haunted  him  like  a  vision  ' 
of  Paradise.  li  awoke  in  him  a  new  life.  Mingling  even  with  his 
devotions,  as  the  type  of  innocence  and  eternal  jpurit^,  it  formed 
the  guidiog-star  of  his  destiny.  Like  Bums'  "  Mary  m  Heavefki," 
the  glorified  Beatrice  drew  his  afiections  "beyond  the  visible  diur- 
nal sphere."  Her  relations  to  earth  were  forgotten.  All  in  her 
that  Vfss  human  vanished  from  his  sight.  He  saw  her  only  as  the 
favorite  of  Heaven,  the  beau-ideal  of  uncreated  and  eternal  beauty. 

It  is  true,  that  in  after  life  he  wedded  another ;  but  there  is  no 
coed  evidence  to  believe  that  he  ever  cherished  for  Beatrice  au^t 
bat  the  purest  feelings.  Evermore  he  heard  her  gentle  voice  chid- 
ing his  loUies  and  wooing  him  to  virtue.  Evermore  he  beheld  her 
dorified  form,  in  the  dim  future,  beckoning  him  to  immortality. 
Often  falling  into  temptation,  sorelv  buffeted  bv  the  storms  of  ad- 
versity, tortured  by  contempt  ana  shame,  and  yielding  too  fre- 
quently to  the  tempestuous  passions  of  his  heart,  he  never  turned 
his  eye  from  Beatrice,  and  the  high  goal  of  perfection  »nd  repose 
which  she  had  reached  before  him.  Indeed,  this  perfect  form  in 
the  mind  of  Dante,  became  the  mere  symbol  of  the  beautiful  and 
divine.  The  real  was  transformed  into  the  ideal,  the  natural  into 
the  supernatural ;  hope  sprang  from  disappointment,  and  desire 
itsdf  became  an  iddaUry  and  worship.    Brighter  and  brighter  grew 
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the  vision,  stronger  and  stronger  the  attraction,  from  the  first 
dream  of  his  earthly  love  to  its  last  tnmnph  amid  the  agonies  of 
death.  So  far  from  alienatiqg  his  heart  from  Grod  and  duty,  as 
human  lovers  are  wont  to  do,  his  passion  for  Beatrice,  sublimated 
by  fancy,  and  purified  bv  faith,  dissolved  the  ties  that  bound  him 
to  earth,  and  impelled  him  towards  heaven.  Indeed,  after  her 
death,  Beatrice  never  appeared  to  Dante  except  as  ''a  blessed 
spirit," 

"  Where  angels  dwell,  and  are  at  peace.'* 

In  the  beautiful  dirge  which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  her 
death,  he  says : 

*^  Forth  from  the  lovely  habitation  where 
Supreme  in  grace  it  dwelt,  her  soul  is  gone, 
And  in  a  worthy  place  shines  starry  bright." 

Of  all  this  he  had  some  presentiment  in  a  singular  waking  dream 
or  trance,  so  he  tells  us,  wnich  just  preceded  this  sad  event     In  his 
Vita  Nuova,  or  New  Life,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
afiection  for  Beatrice,  and  its  influence  upon  his  character  and  des- 
tiny, he  says : — ''  At  last  I  came  to  this  point,  that  I  knew  not 
where  I  was,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  beheld  women  pass- 
ing before  me,  weeping  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  marvellously 
SM  ;  and  methought  I  saw  the  sun  darkened,  so  that  the  stars  were 
visible,  and  of  a  color  which  made  me  think  they  wept ;  and  me* 
thought  the  birds,  as  they  flew  along,  fell  dead,  and  tnat  the  earth 
quaked  fearfully.     And  as  I  lay  wonder-stricken  at  these  fantasies, 
and  grievously  alarmed,  I  imagined  that  a  friend  came  to  me  and 
said, '  Dost  thou  know  that  thv  admirable  lady  has  departed  from 
this*  world  ?'  Thereupon,  I  fell  to  weeping  most  piteousiy,  and  wept 
not  only  in  imagination,  but  with  my  eyes,  bathing  them  with  ver- 
itable tears.    Then  methoi^ht  I  looked  towards  heaven,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  I  beheld  a  multitude  of  angels  who  were  ascend- 
ing upwards,  and  before  them  they  carried  a  little  cloud  of  exceed- 
ing whiteness.     To  me  it  appeared  that  these  angels  were  singing 
gloriously,  and  the  words  ot  their  song  methought  were  these : 
'  Osana  in  excelsis;'  and  other  than  that  I  did  not  hear.    Then  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  my  heart,  wherein  is  so  much  love,  said  to  me, 
'  It  is  true,  that  our  lady  lieth  dead !'    And  upon  this  methought  I 
went  to  behold  the  body,  in  which  that  most  noble  and  blessed 
spirit  had  been.     And  such  force  had  my  erring  fancy,  that  it 
showed  me  this  lady  dead ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  women  were 
covering  her  head  with  a  white  veil ;  and  her  features  wore  such 
an  aspect  of  humility,  that  they  sdemed  to  say,  '^Now  do  I  behold 
the  beginning  of  peace !'    While  in  this  trance,  a  humility  so  pro- 
found seized  me,  on  beholding  her,  that  I  called  upon  Death,  and 
said,  *  Come  to  me  like  a  churl ;  forasmuch  as  it  behooves  thee  to 
be  gentle,  seated  where  thou  art.    Then  come  to  me  that  do  de- 


dfe  thee  so  modi.  Thou  seaiit  timt  I  aheady  wear  thy  cohnn.' 
Aad  when  I  bad  seen  all  the  mournful  mysteries  completed  which 
are  wont  to  be  performed  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  methoughl  I 
turned  into  my  chamber,  and  there  methought  I  looked  up  to  hea- 
ven ;  and  so  patient  was  my  iifiagmation,  that  I  began  to  cry  aloud 
and  weep  with  my  yeritable  voice,  *0h  most  lovdy  soul,  how  blest 
is  he  that  beholds  thee !'  And,  uttering  these  words  with  heavy 
sobs  of  woe,  and  calling  on  Death  to  come  to  me,  a  young  and  no- 
Ue  lady,  who  was  at  the  side  of  my  couch,  thinking  that  my  words 
were  lamentations  caused  by  the  pain  of  my  disorder,  was  seiaed 
with  great  alarm  and  began  to  weep ;  whereupon  certain  other 
ladies,  who  were  in  the  chamber  perceived  that  1  was  weeping,  by 
the  tears  which  they  saw  her  shed,  and  having  made  this  lady,  who 
was  the  most  nearly  allied  to  me  by  blood,  to  leave  my  side,  they 
drew  near  to  wake  me,  thinking  that  I  dreamt,  and  told  me' to  sleep 
no  more,  and  not  to  disquiet  myself.  Hearing  them  accost  me 
thus,  the  potent  fancy  ended  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  sayinff, 
*  Oh  Beatrice,  may'st  thou  be  blest!  And  already  had  I  said,  *  O 
Beatrice,'  when,  recovering  myself,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw 
that  I  had  been  deceived." 

In  this  singular  waking  vision,  aa  it  may  be  termed,  we  discover 
the  germ  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  a  view  corroborated  by  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  Vita  Nuova :  "  But  I  determined,"  saya 
he,  "  to  write  no  more  of  this  divine  saints  until  I  should  be  able  ta 
write  of  her  more  worthily ;  and  of  a  surety  she  knows  that  I  study 
to  attain  to  this  with  all  my  powers.  So,  if  it  shall  fdease  Him, 
by  whom  aU  things  live,  to  spare  my  life  for  some  years'longer,  I 
hope  to  say  that  of  her,  which  never  yet  hath  been  said  of  any 
lady.  And  then  may  k  please  Him,  who  is  the  Father  of  all  good, 
to  suffer  my  soul  to  see  the  glory  of  its  mistress,  that  is,  of  the 
sainted  Beatrice,  who  now,  abiding  in  ^ory,looketbupon  the  fiaoe 
of  Him,  qui  est  per  omnia  secida  benedicttis" 

Dante,  notwithstanding  his  poetry  and  dreams,  minded  freely 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  acquired  high  distinction  m  the  Re- 

CUic.  Near  the  ehurch  of  San  Giovanni,  a  stcme  seat  used  to 
pointed  out,  where,  in  his  prosperous  days,  he  was  wont  to  sit, 
of  a  sumfaier  afternoon,  conversing  gaily  with  his  friends  and  asa»- 
ciates. 

**  On  an  ancient  seat, 
The  seat  of  stone  that  runs  along  the  wall. 
South  of  the  church,  east  of  the  helfry  tower, 
(Thou  canst  not  miss  it,)  in  the  saltry  tine, 
Would  Dante  sit  conyersinr,  and  with  those 
Who  little  thoQght  that  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  balance,  and  aseirned  at  his  i^ood  nleMure 
To  each  his  pkuse  in  the  invisible  worM." 

ROOSRS. 

He  loved  to  wander,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  com- 
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pany,  in  and  about  the  Baptistery,  with  its  marvellously  wrought 
gates,  fit,  as  Michael  Angelo  said,  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.  It 
was  here  that  he  broke  the  marble  of  the  Baptismal  font,  into 
which  a  child  had  accidentally  fallen,  a  mishap  ascribed  by  his 
enemies  to  evil  motives,  and  from  which  he  so  strikingly  clears 
himself,  in  the  last  line  of  the  following  singular  comparison.  De- 
scribing the  wells  or  pits  in  which  s^imcmiacal  ofienders,  and  among 
others  no  less  a  personage  than  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  head  down- 
wards, were  tormented  with  flames,  that  flashed  fixHn  heel  to  toe, 
along  the  upturned  ^les  of  their  feet,  he  says : 

*<  The  sides  and  bottom  of  that  livid  rock 
Were  scooped  into  round  holes,  of  equal  size, 
Which  seemed  not  less,  nor  larger  than  the  fonts 
For  baptism,  in  my  beautiful  8t.  John's ; 
And  one  of  which,  not  many  years  ago, 
I  broke  to  save  a  drowning  child  from  death : 
Be  this  my  pledge  to  undeceive  the  world.^ 

Infuino.  Canto  XIX. 

While  mingling  freely  in  society,  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  Dante,  like  all  thinkers,  loved  solitude,  and  was 
sometimes  accused  of  unsocial  habits.  His  mind  was  intense  and 
meditative,  eager  for  knowledge  and  panting  for  glory.  Boccacio 
states,  that  on  one  occasion,  bein^  in  Siena,  and  unezpectedlv 
finding  at  a  shop  window  a  book  which  he  had  not  seen,  but  which 
he  had  long  desired,  Dante  placed  himself  on  a  bench  before  the 
door,  at  nine  o'dlock  in  the  momins,  and  never  removed  his  eyes 
from  the  volume  until  vespers,  when  he  had  run  through  the 
whole  contents  with  such  absorbing  interest  as  to  have  entirely 
disreffarded  the  festal  processions  and  music>  which  had  been  pass- 
ing through  the  streets  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  on  bein^ 
questioned  as  to  what  had  nappened  in  his  presence,  he  denied 
having  knowledge  of  anything  except  what  he  had  been  reading. 
In  company  be  sometimes  scarcely  uttered  a  word ;  but  when  he 
did  speak,  it  was  with  a  force  and  splendor  which  astonished  his 
hearers.  His  mind  indeed  was  so  intense  andUmaginative  that  at 
times  he  appeared  to  have  believed  the  creations  of  his  own  cen- 
ius.  How  natural,  for  example,  and  how  striking  the  ibllowing, 
especially  the  lines  at  the  close,  where  he  ascribes,  like  the  old  wo- 
men at  Verona,  the  duskiness  of  his  visage  to  the  "  infernal  air"  of 
the  lower  regions : 

"  High  morn  had  triumphed  o^er  the  glimmering  dawn, 
Which  fled  before  her,  so  that  I  discerned 
The  tremble  of  the  ocean  from  afar : 
We  walked  along  the  solitary  plain, 
Like  men  retracing  their  erratic  steps. 
Who  think  all  lost  till  they  regain  the  path. 
Arrivinff  where  the  dew  drops  with  the  sun 
Contaodad,  and  lay  thick  beneath  the  shade, 
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s 

Both  hands  my  MentaHr  delicately  spread 
Upon  the  grass :  aware  of  his  intent 
/  I  turned  to  him  my  tearful  countenance, 

And  thence  he  wiped  away  the  dusky  hue 
With  which  the  infernal  air  had  sullied  it." 

PoROJLTORio.  Canto  I. 

But  the  passionate  and  disdainful  nature  of  Dante  demanded  ac- 
tion as  well  as  thought.  Hence  we  find  him  acquiring  high  dis- 
tinction in  political  life,  and  fighting,  with  heroic  energy,  at  the 
battle  of  Campaldino.  He  was  maSe  Prior  of  the  City  of  Flor- 
ence, one  of  the  highest  offices  in  its  gift.  To  this,  however,  he  as- 
cribed all  the  calamities  of  his  subsequent  life.  Of  a  proud  and 
impulsive  temper,  he  made  many  enemies ;  and  bein^  embroiled 
in  the  factions  which  distarcted  all  Italy,  and  especially  Florence, 
he  was  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  dominant  party,  to  which 
he  originally  belonged,  but  which,  with  apparent  inconsistency,  he 
violently  opposed. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  his  banishment  was  a  deadly  feud  be- 
tween the  two  opposing  factions  into  which  the  Guelphs  were  di- 
vided, who  held  undisputed  swav  in  Florence,  and  one  of  whom 
was  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  authority  of  Dante.  Availing 
himself  of  this  state  of  things,  the  Pope  succeeded  in  sending  into 
Florence,  Charles  of  Valois,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  friendship, 
made  himself  dictator,  recalled  the  faction  of  the  Neri,  and  ban- 
ished the  Bianchi,  with  whom  Dante  was  identified. 

Then  commenced  his  bitter  exile,  and  long  wanderings,  during 
which  he  proved,  in  his  own  expressive  words, 

^  How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  the  toil 
Of  going  up  and  down  anotiier's  stairs.** 

This  occurred  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  The  calamity  was 
immense  and  overwhelming.  For  he  was  not  only  banished,  but 
his  property  was  confiscated,  and  his  house  burnt  to  the  ground. 
He  made  one  or  two  attempts,  in  connection  with  others,  upon 
Florence,  but  without  success.  Subsequently  he  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive,  if  he  should  return  to  his  native  place,  or  fall  in,to 
the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  age  of  Dante,  though  brilliant  and  spirit-stin:ing,  as  a  tran- 
sition from  chaos  and  darkness  to  order  and  light,  was  one  of  vio- 
lence and  blood.  Popes  and  bishops  mingled  in  the  strife  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  even  the  best  men  of  the  age,  Dante  amons  the  rest, 
were  not  free  from  the  spirit  of  lust  and  revenge.  Aiurders  and 
assassinations  were  of  common  occurrence.  The  rancors  of  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  one  the  party  of  the  Pope  and  the 
other  of  the  Emperor,  were  deep-rooted  and  violent.  Family  feuds 
were  fierce  and  sanguinary.  Everywhere  steel  performed  the  work 
of  revenge. — ^Woe  then  to  the  man  upon  wh9m  rested  the  ban  of  a 
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dominant  faction.  "No  prayers,  no  tears,  no  threatening  or  adja- 
rations,  avail  him.  He  can  never  return  lo'  his  home.  In  sorrow 
and  anguish  must  ha  wander  among  strangers,  with  no  rest  bat 
thp  grave. 

Behold  then  the  noble  citizen,  the  warrior  and  poet,  "  stricken, 
smitten  and  afflicted,"  clad  in  his  grav  cassock,  bis  stern  brow 
hidden  under  an  unseemly  cowl,  his  visage  careworn  and  stem, 
moving  about  from  place  to  place,  for  the  space  of  nineteen  years, 
jonf^ing  all  the  while  to  see  his  beloved  fiorence,  but  never  per- 
mitted to  approach  its  gates. 

We  enter  into  do  detail  of  this  melancholy  period  of  Dante's 
history,  as  the  facts  in  reference  to  it  are  extremely  meagre  and 
uncertain.  He  found  a  temporary  home  for  brief  seasons,  in  the 
houses  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  Occasionally  he  met  with 
kind  treatment  and  high  distinction,  but  most  of  the  lime  he  had  no 
"  certain  abiding  place."  It  is  even  thought  that  on  one  emergency 
he  suflered  for  the  want  of  food ;  and  there  is  a  terrible  intimation 
in  one  part  of  the  Commedia,  that  he  was  compelled,  "  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  with  face  averted,"  to  hold  out  his  hand  in  the  market- 
place for  bread ! 

.  But  all  the  while  he  was  meditating  his  great  poem,  and  dream- 
ing of  Beatrice  and  heiiven.  This  was  his  solace  in  the  "  waste 
bowling  wilderness,"  through  which  he  was  passing,  like  one  of 
Bunyan's  pilgrims,  to  his  own  immortal  Paradise.  Softened  and 
subdued,  he  looked  for  rest  only  in  the  bosom  of  "eternal  peace." 

A  letter  exists,  said  to  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  time  of  Dante, 
and  in  the  handwriting  of  Boccacio,  his  great  critic  and  admirer, 
from  the  prior  of  a  monastery,  to  a  celebrated  Ghibeltine  leader,  a 
friend  of  Dante,  regarded  as  genuine  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  others, 
which  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Comme- 
dia. "  Hither  he  came,"  says  frate  Ilario,  the  monk  referred  to, 
"passing  through  the  diocese  of  Luni,  moved  either  by  the  religion 
of  the  place,  or  by  some  other  feeling.  And  seeing  him,  as  yet  un- 
known to  me  and  all  my  brethren,  I  questioned  him  of  his  wish- 
ings  and  his  seekings  here.  ;  but  stood  silently 

oontemplftting  the  c(?umns  at  loisters.     And  again 

I  asked  him  what  he  wished,  lught.     Then  slowlv 

turning  his  head,  and  looking  at  me,  he  answereo, 

jP«Ke  /    Thence  kindling  rr  e  wish  to  know  him, 

and  who  he  might  be,  I  lea  hi  it,  and  having  spoken 

a  few  words  with  him,  I  knev  igh  I  had  never  seen 

him  till  that  hour,  his  fame  hi  :hed  me.   And  when 

be  saw  that  I  hung  upon  his  countenance,  and  listened  to  him  with 
strange  afiection,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  book,  did  gently  opes 
it,  and  offered  it  to  me,  saying:  'Sir  Friar,  here  is  a  portion  of  my 
work,  which  peradventure  thou  hast  not  seen.  This  remembrance 
1  leave  with  thee.    Forget  me  not'    And  when  he  had  given  me   ' 
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the  book,  I  pressed  it  gmtefully  to  my  bosom,  and  in  his  presence 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  it  with  great  love.  But  I  beholding  there  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  showing  by  the  fashion  of  my  countenance,  my 
wonderment  thereat,  he  asked  the  reason  of  the  same.  I  answered 
that  I  marvelled  he  should  sing  in  that  language ;  for  it  seemed  a 
difficult  thing,  nay  incredible,  that  those  most  high  conceptions, 
could  be  expressed  in  common  language ;  nor  did  it  seem  to  me 
right,  that  such,  and  so  worthy  a  science  should  -be  clothed  in  such 
piebian  garb.  *  You  think  aright,'  he  said,  *  and  I  myself  have 
thought  so.  And  when  at  first  the  seeds  of  these  matters,  perhaps 
inspired  by  Heaven,  began  to  bud,  I  chose  that  lainguage  which 
was  most  worthy  of  ti^m ;  and  not  alone  chose  it,  but  began 
forthwith  to  poetize  therein  after  this  wise, 

"  Ultima  regna  canam  flnido  contermina  mundo 
Spiritibus  qn»  lata  fratent ',  qas  praemia  solvant 
Pro  mentis  circumqne  suis." 

But  when  I  recalled  the  condition  of  the  present  age,  and  saw  the 
songs  of  the  illustrious  poets,  esteemed  almost  as  naught,  and  knew 
that  the  generous  men,  for  whom  in  better  days  these  things  were 
written,  had  abandoned  (ahi  dolore !)  the  liberal  arts  unto  vulgar 
hands,  I  threw  aside  the  delicate  lyre  which  had  armed  my 
flank,  and  attuned  another  more  befitting  the  ear  of  moderns  ;-^— 
for  the  food  that  is  hard,  we  hoM  in  vain  to  the  mouths  of  suck* 
Ungs."  After  making  this  explanation,  more  in  accommodation 
pernaps  to  the  Prior's  prejudices  than  his  own  decided  views ;  for 
the  truth  is,  Dante  perceived  the  necessity  of  addressing  all  classes 
in  their  own  mother  tongue,  to  secure  the  immortality  of  his 
works,  he  requested  the  Prior  to  add  some  notes,  with  the  spirit  of 
which  he  flimished  him,  and  then  forward  it  (transcribed  as  it  is 
supposed  by  the  monks)  to  their  common  iriend  the  Ghibelline 
chief,  a  commission,  which,  knowing  the  Prior's  intimacy  with 
that  personage,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  his 
visit  to  the  monastery. 

Dante  made  several  efibrts  to  obtain  a  restoration  to  his  native 
city,  but  with  no  success.  It  was  indeed  proposed  to  grant  him 
this  boon,  on  condition  of  his  submitting  to  humiliating  conditions. 
Of  course,  he  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain.  But  he  nev^ 
ceased  to  think  of  Florence  with  the  yearning  love  of  early  years. 
In  his  Convito,  he  remarks,  on  one  occasion,  with  reference  to 
some  harshness  and  obscurity  in  his  style,  that  it  ought  to  be  ex* 
cused  in  consideration  of  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which 
be  wrote,  and  adds,  with  an  afiecting  eloquence :  ''  For  it  pleased 
the  citizens  of  the  fairest  and  most  renowned  daughter  of  Rome^ 
Florence,  to  cast  me  out  of  her  most  sweet  bosem,  where  I  was 
bom  and  bred,  and  passed  half  of  the  life  of  man,  and  in  which, 
with  her  good  leave,  I  still  desire,  with  all  my  heart,  to  repose  my 
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weary  spirit,  and  finish  the  dftys  allotted  me ;  and  so  I  have  wan- 
dered in  almost  every  place  to  which  our  langaace  extends,  a 
stranger,  almost  a  be^^,  exposing,  against  my  wilC  the  wounds 

g'ven  me  by  fortune,  too  often  unjustly  imputed  to  the  sufferer's 
ult.  Truly,  I  have  been  a  vessel  without  sail  or  rudder,  driven 
about  upon  different  ports  and  shores  by  the  dry  wind  that  ^rings 
out  of  dolorous  poverty ;  and  hence  I  have  appeared  vile  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  who  perhaps  by  some  better  report  had  conceived 
of  me  a  different  impression,  and  in  whose  sight  not  only  has  my 
person  become  thus  debased,  but  an  unworthy  opinion  created  of 
everything  which  I  did,  or  which  I  had  to  do." 

If  Dante  did  not  always  express  himself  in  this  touching  and 
lofty  strain  ;  if  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  the  harshest  recrimina- 
tions, and  the  most  violent  invectives,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  enemies,  and  the  sharpness  of  his  grief  "  A  wound- 
ed spirit  who  can  bear  ?"  It  is  a  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  did  not 
go  mad  altogether,  and  end  his  days  by  dagger  or  poison,  as  many 
did  in  that  tempestuous  age.  But  he  had  a  great  work  to  perform, 
and  this  it  was  which  really  sustained  him  in  his  exile.  Calmly 
and  constantly,  in  the  house  and  by  the  way,  he  labored  on,  build- 
ing up  his  immortal  Epic,  in  the  certain  conviction  that^it  would 
live  in  all  coming  time. 

His  last  home  was  at  the  Court  of  Ravenna,  where,  in  the  ser- 
yice  of  Guido  Novella  Polenta,  himself  a  poet,  and  a  munificent 
benefactor  of  men  of  letters,  the  father,  too,  of  Francesca  di  Ri- 
mini, whose  passionate  love  and  melancholy  fate  are  embalmed  in 
the  Commedia,  Dante  spent  some  peacefiil  years.  But  the  iron 
had  entered  his  soul,  and  being  unsuccessfiil  in  an  embassy  to 
Venice,  undertaken  on  behalf  of  his  patron,  he  died  broken-hearted, 
14th  September,  1321.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Holy  Cross.  "  And 
perhaps,"  says  Longfellow,  '^  a  solemn  anthem  was  the  last  sound 
that  reached  the  ears  of  the  dying  man,  when,  between  life  and 
death,  he  beheld  'eyes  of  light  that  wandered  like  stars.'  "  He  was 
buried  at  Ravenna,  with  the  highest  honors,  his  noble  patron  him- 
self pronouncing  his  funeral  eulogy. 

Too  late  Florence  repented  of  her  cruelty  to  her  noblest  citizen. 
Embassy  upon  embassy  was  sent  to  Ravenna,  to  claim  the  remains 
of  Dante,  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  too  proud  of  the 
treasure  to  give  it  up.  Guido  Polenta  intended  to  erect  a  gor- 
ffeous  monument  over  his  nave,  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  his 
design,  being  driven  from  his  dominions  and  dying  in  exile  at  So- 
lera. A  hundred  and  fifty  yeai*s  after,  Bernardo  Bembo.  fath^ 
of  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  that  name,  completed  Polenta's  design ; 
and  three  centuries  after  that,  Gonzaga  raised  a  second  and  more 
magnificent  monument  in  the  same  place ;  while  in  Florence  a 
very  beautiful  and  imposing  monument  by  Ricci  has  recently  been 
erected  in  the  old  Church  of  Santa  CrocCi  near  the  tombs  of 
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Macbiftvelli,  Angelo,  Gkdileo  and  Alfieri.  The  greatest  honors  for- 
floerly  conferred  on  his  memory  by  his  native  city,  were  the  resto- 
ration, to  his  family,  of  his  confiscated  property,  after  a  lapse  of 
forty  years ;  the  erection  of  a  bust,  crowned  with  laurel,  at  the 
public  expense,  and  the  appointment  of  a  lecturer  to  expound  the 
mysteries  and  beauties  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  This  office  was 
first  held  by  the  celebrated  Boccacio.  Similar  institutions  were 
founded  in  Bologna,  Pisa,  Venice,  and  other  Italian  cities ;  so  that 
in  two  centuries,  the  highest  renown  was  heaped  upon  the  man, 
"who  lived  by  sufferance,  and  died  in  exile." 

After  all,  it  is  only  within  a  few  generations,  that  the  genius  of 
Dante  has  been  thoroughly  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen ; 
and  now  they  are  in  danger  of  cherishing  for  him  an  excess  of 
veneration,  copying  his  faults  as  well  as  his  virtues.  Foscolo  has 
defended  him  with  enthusiasm  and  ability.  Gingueni  and  Mari- 
ottihave  written  eloquently  in  his  praise.  Some  foreign  critics 
have  done  justice  to  his  extraordinary  genius,  while  others,  among 
whom  is  Leigh  Hunt,  have  mingled  with  their  criticisms  much  vi- 
tuperation and  contemptuous  remark.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was 
more  distinguished  for  his  genial  fancy,  practical  good  sense,  and 
power  of  depicting  manners  than  for  profound  thought  or  refined 
sensibility,  after  reading  a  few  pages  of  Gary's  Dante,  threw  it  from 
him  in  disgust  Robert  Hall,  who  possessed  a  higher  range  of 
thought  and  a  keener  taste,  it  is  said,  made  himself  acquainted  with' 
Italian  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  the  Divine  Gomedy  in  the 
original.  Macauley  says  that  it  is  the  only  poem  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Tieck,  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man poet  and  critic,  calls  it  "  a  mystic,  unfathomable  song."  "  I 
know  of  nothing,"  says  Garlyle,  ''so  intense  as  Dante.  His 
painting,"  he  adds,  '*  is  not  graphic  only,  brief,  true,  and  of  a  vivid- 
ness as  of  fire  in  a  dark  night ;  taken  on  the  wider  scale,  it  is  every- 
way noble,  and  the  outcome  of  a  great  soul.  *  *  *  On  the 
whole,  is  it  not  an  utterance,  this  mystic  song,  at  once  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  human  souls,  and  of  the  highest  thing  that  Europe 
had  nitherto  realized  for  herself?" 

It  may  be  allowed  that  Dante  is  somewhat  unfortunate  in  his 
supernatural  machinery.  His  representations  of  the  invisible  world 
are  far  from  corresponding  witn  those  of  the  "  Sacred  Oracles  ;'* 
he  sanctions,  of  course,  tne  theology  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
praises,  as  saints  of  the  first  water,  such  men  as  Folco  and  Domi- 
nic, the  keenest  persecutors  of  the  age.  He  puts  unbaptized  in- 
fants as  well  as  infidels  in  hell,  and  describes  with  a  relish  the 
Toasting  of  heretics ;  he  mingles  also  with  his  visions  many  ab- 
surd and  fantastic  shapes,  never  seen  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  and 
not  unfrequently  indulges  in  expressions  of  fierce  passion  and  re- 
venge. After  all,  his  poem  is  penetrated  with  the  deepest  energy 
of  genius,  and  ^ws  with  a  purity  and  splendor,  less  of  earth  than 
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of  heaven.    With  some  harsh  dissonance  here  and  there,  it  is  "^  most 
musical,  most  melancholy,"  like  the  song  of  seraphs  or  of  dorified 

"  spirits.  Marred  by  conceits,  false  notions,  and  bad  passions,  its 
general  import  and  aim  are  worthy  of  the  highest  intellect,  and  the 
purest  heart.  Every  one  must  rise  from  its  perusal  with  profound 
regret  for  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  but  with  a  deep  and  abid- 

'  ing  sense  of  the  ''  beauty  of  holiness,  and  "  the  blessedness  of  the 
man  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

Then,  ^ain,  Dante  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  obvious 
allegorical  character  of  the  Commedia,  a  circumstance  generally 
overlooked,  and  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  even  by  his  ad- 
mirers. His  visions  are  not  meant  for  veritable  or  literal  realities, 
even  if  they  appear  to  be  suph ;  but  rather  as  forms  of  thot^ht, 
symbols  or  figures,  such  as  he  could  command  for  enshrining  the 
great  and  thrilling  ideas  and  emotions  of  his  poetical  soul.  Upon 
this  point  Dante's  own  words  are  express : 

^^O  Yoi  ch'  avete  gli,  intelliti  sani 
Mirate  la  dottrina  ch'  asconde 
Sotto  1'  velame  degli  yersi  strani." 

*' All  ye  whose  minds  are  healthfully  attuned, 
Admire  and  prize  the  noble  truths  that  lie 
Wrapt  in  the  mystic  veil  of  poetry." 

Q[In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  accompanied  by  his  poem,  he 
says,  ''  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  sense  of  this  work  is  not 
iingfle,  but  on  the  contrary,  one  may  say,  manifoki.  For  the  very 
sense  is  that  which  it  derives  from  the  things  signified  by  the  lan- 
guage ; — the  one  literal — ^the  other  aUegofical.  The  subject  of 
the  whole  work,  taken  literally,  is  the  condition  of  the  soul  after 
death.  But  if  you  will  observe  the  express  words,  you  will  easily^ 
perceive  that  in  an  allegorical  sense  the  poet  is  treating  of  this 
hell,  in  which,  journeying  on  like  travellers,  we  may  deserve  re* 
ward  or  punishment.' 
Rosetti,  author  of  the  ''anti-Papal  Spirit,"  and  the  beautiful 

B>em  of  *'  Iddio  e  Y  Homo,"  Behold  the  Man,  affirms  that  it  was 
ante's  intention  to  read  mankind  a  great  moral  lesson,  by  setting 
forth,  in  his  description  of  the  guilty  Babylon,  the  vices  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  of  his  time,  to  represent  in  the  horrors  of  heU,  the 
punishment  awaiting  these  crimes,  and  in  the  bliss  of  Paradise  the 
return  to  more  virtuous  days.  He  finally  regards  Beatrice  as  the 
personification  of  morality. ^r  theology.  But  this  view  is  too  nar« 
row  and  jejune.  In  no  respeot  can  it  be  made  to  corresp(Mul 
with  the  character  and  history  of  Dante's  mind.  He  revealsy  it 
is  true,  the  horrors  of  Papal  usurpation,  and  scourges,  with  no  gen- 
tle handf  the  occupants  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  as  wolves  in  ship's 
clojtbing ',  but  this  occupies  but  a  smaD'portion  of  his  poem,  whm 
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sweeps  the  whole  field  o{  human  actioo,  and  passes  on  into  the  re- 
tributions of  eternity. 

It  is,  in  fact,  Dante's  own  life  and  destiny,  in  connection  with 
that  of  mankind  generally,  and  particularly  that  of  his  own  ast, 
which  he  would  describe  ;  the  progress,  so  to  speak,  of  a  sinful 
soul  through  all  forms  of  discipline  and  wretchedness,  to  the  final 
l^ry  of  the  celestial  state.  Into  this  dark  and  ru^ed  channel, 
issuing  however  in  sunlight  and  beauty  forever,  he  pours  his  own 
stem  and  melancholy  spirit,  panting  for  perfection  and  heaven. 
Hence  he  begins  his  progress  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil,  the  ap- 
propriate symbol  of  human  wisdom,  passes  through  the  regions  of 
the  Inferno,  where  he  meets  his  own  countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries sufiering  for  their  crimes,  and  from  which  he  gradually 
ascends  to  a  purer  region,  under  the  care  of  Beatrice,  the  symbol 
of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  lands,  after  various  stages  of  ascent  and 

?lorj,  in  the  highest  heaven,  where  he  enjoys  the  beatific  vision  of 
Ihrist  and  Grod. 
In  this  view,  we  are  sustained  by  Foscolo,  who  conceives  that 
''the  great  drama  of  human  life,"  and  not  'Uhe  abuses  of  the 
Papacy  alone,  forms  the  real  subject  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
On  this  account  Dante  has  been  styled  *'  the  historian  of  his  aee," 
— ^the  "  voice  of  ten  centuries," — tne  •*  jM-ophet  of  his  country, ' — 
the  "  painter  of  mankind  in  general,"  who  calls  all  our  faculties 
into  exercise  '*  to  reflect  on  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world." 
The  forms  or  figures  in  which  all  this  is  expressed,  or  embodied, 
are  creations  of  the  poet's  mind ;  and  however  grotesque  some  of 
them  may  be,  they  veil,  in  most  cases,  an  import  of  the  highest 
significance,  while  indicating  the  vivid  and  all-embracing  genius 
of  their  author.  In  this  too,  consists  the  most  striking  proof  of 
Dante's  inventive  power.  His  pictures  are  marvellously  natural 
and  original.  They  strike  the  mind  with  the  force  of  new  revela- 
tions or  discoveries.  All  of  them  are  clear  and  significant,  and 
many  at  once  grand  and  beautiful. 

Connected  with  this,  we  cannot  help  referring  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  creative  cenius  in  the  use  of  language.  At  the  time 
he  wrote,  the  Italian  nad  scarce  an  existence  except  as  a  rude  and 
imperfect  speech.  He  was  the  first  great  author  that  impressed 
upon  it  beauty  and  power.  Passing  through  the  crucible  of  his 
vast  and  fiery  spirit,  it  came  forth  like  precious  gold  seven  times 
purified.  It  was  subsequently  further  purified  and  polished  by 
Boccacio,  Petrarch,  and  others;  ^t  it  acquired  its  principtu 
beauty  and  strength  from  the  fires  hf  Dante's  genius.  In  him 
thought  and  speech  are  one.  They  issue,  at  one  jet,  clear  and 
q>arkling  from  the  same  furnace,  the  latter  is  as  much  a  creation 
of  bis  mind  as  the  fcmnen  Hence  the  surprising  freshness  and 
originality  of  his  diction.  It  is  not  simply  the  dress,  but  the  veiy 
body  of  the  tnUfa,  idl  alive^and  instioot  with  soul.    Possessii^  tM 
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vigor  and  elegance  of  sculptured  forms,  it  is  all  a  glow  with  life 
and  passion. 

His  style,  we  admit,  is  often  rude  in  its  general  outline,  and 
harsh  in  its  occasional  expression,  as  are  the  statues  of  Michael  Aq- 
gelo  and  the  scenery  of  the  visible  creation,  but  it  is  penetrated 
with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  every  now  and  then  breaks  into  untold 
shapes  of  beauty  and  splendor.  Its  rudeness  is  that  of  nature,  * 
which  often  appears  harsh  and  unfinished  in  some  of  its  features, 
but  never  faila  as  a  whole  to  reveal  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  in-dwelling  spirit. 

Dante  is  a  painter  in  words,  and  quite  equal  in  strength  and 
majesty  to  his  great  admirer,  Michael  Angelo,  who  has  been  styled 
the  Dante  of  painting  aud  architecture.  Indeed,  Dante  himself 
possessed  a  taste  not  only  for  poetry  and  music,  but  also  for  draw- 
m^.  To  this;  we  find  an  interesting  allusion  in  the  Vita  Nuova. 
"On  the  day,"  says  he,  "that  completed  the  year  after  this  lady 
(Beatrice)  had  been,  received  amons  the  denizens  of  eternal  life, 
while  I  was  sitting  alone,  and  recalling  her  form  to  mv  remem- 
Jbrance,  I  drew  an  angel  on  a  certain  tablet,  etc."  Thus  also 
Michael  Angelo  was  not  only  a  great  painter,  architect  and  sculptor, 
but  a  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions.  His  favorite  author  ^as 
Dante,  and  in  many  of  his  works,  both  of  the  chisel  and  of  the 
pencil,  he  has  introduced  figures  suggested  by  the  Commedia,  or 
taken  directly  from  its  pages.  Among  these  were  the  statues  of 
Leah  and  Rachel  from  the  twenty-seventh  Canto  of  the  Purgato- 
rio,  on  the  monument  of  Pope  Julius.  His  own  copy  of  the 
Commedia,  we  are  informed,  by  the  Italian  writers,  had  tne  mar- 
gins embellished  with  sketches  from  the  subject^  in  the  text,  a  pre- 
cious treasure,  but  unfortunately  lost  at  sea.  Dante's  power  over 
lan^age  was  as  despotic  as  that  of  Angelo  over  lines  and  colors, 
and  hence  both  created  eras  in  the  histoir  of  literature  and  art. 
Appropriately  and  beautifully,  therefore,  Byron  in  his  "  Prophecy 
of  Dante,"  puts  into  bis  lips  the  following  words.  Speaking  of 
Italy,  he  says, — 

**  Thou^  mine — my  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast, 

My  soul  within  thy  langwige^  which  once  set 
With  oar  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  west; 

But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise, 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  exprest 

The  nero^s  ardor  and  the  lover^s  sighs 
Shall  find  alike  sach  sounds  for  every  theme. 

That  eyery.word  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies 
Shall  realize  a  poet^s  proudest  dream, 

And  make  thee  Europe^s  nightingale  of  song."  J 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  vividness  and  freshness  of  mind  that  al- 
most everything  in  the  Commedia  assumes  an  original  and  grace- 
fill  form.    In  this  respect  how  striking  and  beautiful*  bis  angels. 
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Unlike  all  other  anj^Is  that  were  ever  imagined  er  depicted,  they 
are  not  only  most  natural  and  becoming,  but  instinct  with  grandeur 
and  loveliness.  The  variety  of  their  forms,  as  well  as  the  energy 
and  gracefulness  of  their  motions,  cannot  escape  the  dullest  3^ 
server.  The  angels  of  Titian  and  Guido,  and  even  of  Raffaele  and 
Milton,  are  but  glorified  human  beings ;  but  Dante's  angels  are  al- 
tc^ther  supernatural,  not  only  in  their  temper,  but  in  their  form 
and  aspect.  They  come  from  afar,  as  it  were  from  the  musty 
depths  of  ether,  glide  across  the  •*  blue  profound,"  guiding  the  barg^ 
that  is  to  convey  the  chosen  spiriu  to  Paradise,  poise  themselves 
on  wide-spread  wings  of  ever^  form  and  hue,  sometimes  using 
them  as  sails,  and  anon  rising  with  them  into  the  highest  heavens. 
Majestic  and  powerful,  they  disdain  all  earthly  aid,  and  pasa  ' 
through  space  as  their  natural  element.  Colorless  at  fiist,  a»  if 
they  were  a  mere  presence  or  mystery,  then  reyealing  thenruelvet 
at  a  distance,  with  a  dull  red,  like  the  planet  Mars,  struggling 
through  the  mist  of  evening,  but  growing  brighter  and  brighter  liJie 
the  deepening  flashes  of  lightning.  Some  are  clad  in  vestures  of 
the  freshest  green,  floating  on  the  ambient  air,  and  fanned  by  ethe- 
riid  wings ;  others  again,  are  all  aglow  with  unearthly  lustre,  their 
hdffht  armor  flashing  like  the  sunlight,  and  producing  a  suddem 
dizzmess  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder ;  others  have  faces  like  ''  the 
morning  star,"  casting  forth  quivering  beams ;  while  others  are 
clothed  in  ash  or  coal-colored  garments,  with  swords  in  their  handa^ 
too  sparkling  to  be  gazed  at  by  mortal  eye.  OnQ  is  announced  bgr 
a  tempest,  and  has  the  face  of  a  person  *'  occupied  by  other 
thoughts."  He  touches  the  portals  of  the  sky  with  his  wand,  and 
they  fly  open;  and  then  without  uttering  a  word  to  his  com- 
panions, he  returns  the  way  he  came.  The  agitation  of  another'ii 
win^  makes  the  shores  tremble,  and  resembles  a  crashing  whirl- 
wind which  sweeps  through  the  mountains  and  levels  the  forests ; 
while  the  presence  of  another  afiects  the  senses  like  the  fragranoe 
of  a  soft  summer  morning. 

What  a  picture,  for  example,  is  the  following^    How  sioiple  in  ' 
its  general  outline,  but  how  striking  and  graceful. 

'*  That  being  came  all  beautiful  to  meet  us,. 
Clad  in  white  raiment,  and  the  morning  star 
Appeared  to  tremble  in  his  countenance  ^ 
His  arms  he  spread,  and  then  he  8];>read  his  Trings^ 
And  cried,  *Come  on,  the  steps  are  near  at  hand, 
And  here  the  ascent  is  easy." 

PiTROATOBio.   Canto  Xn. 

He  sometimes  presents  a  complicated  picture,  and  indeed  an  en- 
tire history,  with  one  or  two  brief  and  rapid  strokes  upoh  which  we 
dwell  for  hours,  without  exhausting  the  import.  One  smiting 
word — as  Carlyle  woulll  sav,  and  all  is  silence !  The  fbllbwins;  for 
example,  has  been  much  admired.  T'* 

TmsD  suiis,  vol-  V.  KO.  S  4 
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'*'  Ah  When  thbQ  hast  returned  to  yonder  world, 
And  art  reposing  from  thy  long,  long  journey, 
Remembei  me,  Tot  lam  ria. 

*  ^  «  «  «  ♦ 

ISiena  gp,ve  me  birth,  the  Marshes  dea^ 
And  this  he  knows  who,  with  his  ring  and  jewel, 
But  newly  had  espoused  fine*" 

The  original  is  yet  more  condensed  and  expressive.  But  how 
much  is  contained  in  this  brief  history — ^a  whole  life — ^a  long  and 
lingering  death — deep  affection — jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave — and 
the  feannl,  unutterable  consequences.  At  once  we  have  the 
image  before  our  eyes  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Pia,  first  wedded, 
' — then  confined  in  the  marshes  whither  her  husband  had  conveyed 
her,  fading  away,  and  lastly,  dying ;  all  unconscious,  perhaps,  of 
the  fatal  wrong  inflicted  by  her  husband..  But  who  was  Pia? 
None  can  tell.  Pages  of  conjecture  have  been  .expended  upon  the 
question,  but  without  much  satisfactory  result.  They  say  she  was 
the  wife  of  a  grandee,  Nello  Delia  Pietro,  who,  becoming  jealous 
of  his  young  bride,  removed  her  to  the  putrid  marshes  ot  the  Ma- 
lemma,  where  ^he  soon  drooped  and  died^  without  susfncion  on  her 
part,  or  intimation  on  his,  of  the  terrible  pur^se  for  which  she  was 
nurned  thither ;  her  gloomy  keeper,  with  a  steady  eye,  watching 
her  life  go -out,  "  like  a  dying  lamp  in  a  sepulchre,"  and  after  her 
death  abandoning  himself  to  utter  despair. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  ^Dante's  pictures  of  horror  and 
grief  are  equally  striking  with  those  of  beauty  and  gladness.  The 
cavemed  Inferno,  with  its  gloomy  circles,  claspings  of  hands, 
shiverings  that  make  the  air  tremble»  looks  averted,  tears  trickling 
dowly  and  reluctantly  adown  dark  and  dusty  cheeks,  or  concealed 
upon  stony  eyelids,  beings  silent  and  sad,  others,  whose  enforced 
words  cause  the  flesh  to  creep  and  the  spirit  to  quake,  and  others, 
vanishing  with  a  sigh  or  a  stifled  groan  in  dismal  shades  or  lurid 
flames ;  dplefiil  creatures  with  streaming  hair  and  burning  eyes, 
shut  up  in  cslverns  lund  with  lightning,  or  swept,  like  flocks  of 
birds  before  gusts  of  tempestuous  winds ;  others  lying  prone  upon 
the  "burning  pave,"  or  crushed  into  holes  of  scorching  lava; 
some  encased  in  ice,  and  others  devoured  by  hellish  monsters ; 
while  over  and  through  the  whole  is  a  stranee  movement  and 
mystery  of  woe,  which  can  be  felt  but  not  described. — One  indeed 
is  shocked  and  appalled,  but  held  spell-bound  by  the  strange  fasci- 
nation. Occasionally  one,  is  even  disgusted ;  for  the  pictures, 
.  wonderfdly  truthful,  are  so  grotesque  and  horrible  that  they  could 
originate  only  in  a  semi-barbarous  age,  and  in  a  mind,  as  it  were, 
hw-demoniac  and  half-divine. 

It  is^tn  infinite  relief,  however,  to  meeNamid  the  waste  of  gloom 

£d  sorrow,  so  many  pictures  of  beauty  and  dadness,  all  the  more 
icinaling  firom  contrast,  like  flowers  m  rifted  rocks,  or  fountains 
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in  the  desert  His  deecriptioiui^  especially  of  external  nature,  are 
as  fresh  and  loTelv  as  the  dews  of  earl  v  room  contending  with 
the  sunlight  ''You  long/'  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "to  bathe  your 
eyes,  smarting  with  the  fumes  of  hell,  in  his  dews.  You  gase 
enchanted  on  his  green  6elds,  and  the  celestial  blue  skies,  the  more 
so  from  the  4)ain  and  sorrow  in  the  midst  of  which  the  visions  are 
created." 

Dante's  delineations  of  calm  and  homely  scenes,  of  inanimate 
nature,  of  picturesque  objects  and  pastoral  images ;  his  allusions 
to  the  higher  and  more  tender  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  the 
love  of  home,  of  kindred,  and  of  heaven  ;  his  pictures  of  undying 
afiection  and  devotion,  and  above  all  his  visions  of  glory,  give 
indications  of  a  mind,  which,  while  it  knew  and  revealed  the  hor- 
rible and  bad,  knew  also  and  discovered  the  beautiful  and  good.  If 
some  then  have  felt  themselves  authorized,  from  the  former,  to  say 
he  has  the  spirit  of  a  demon  ;  are  we  not  authorized  also  from  tfaie 
latter,  to  say  he  has  the  spirit  of  an  angel  ?  Moreover,  if  he  rose 
from  the  first,  and  rested  only  in  the  second,  may  we  not  hope 
that  his  errors  were  forgiven,  and  his  nature  finally  purified  and 
blest? 

But  let  us  lock  at  some  of  his  exquisite  pictures,  and  gather 
from  them  some  solace  and  cheer  amid  the  gloom  and  waste  of 
the  Inferno.  Among  other  things,  the  miser,  tormented  by  the 
thirst  of  Tantalus,  is  made  perpetually  to  behdd,  without  tasting, 
not  water  merely,  but 

"Bivulets  that  from  tiie  verdant  hiU* 
Of  Casentine  into  the  Arno  flow, 
Freshening  its  current  with  the  cooler  rills." 

In  the  same  way,  the  livid  flames  which  illuminate  the  eighth 
circle  of  the  infernal  r^ions,  are 

"Lights  numberless,  as  by  some  fountain-side 

The  silly  swain  reposing,  at  the  hour 
When  beams  the  day-star  with  diminished  pride, 

When  the  sunned  bee  deserts  each  rifled  nower. 
And  leaves  to  humming  gnats  the  populous  void — 

Beholds  in  grassy  lawns  or  leafy  bower 
Or  orchard  plot,  of  glow-worms  emerald  bright** 

What  can  be  finer  than  his  description  of  the  evening  hour, 
with  its  soothing  melancholy  and  dreams  of  home ! 

^  Twas  now  the  hour  when  fond  desire  renews 

To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  pathless  main, 
Baising  unbidden  tears,  the  last  adieus 

Ot  tender  friends,  whom  Fancy  shapes  asain; 
While  the  late-parted  pilgrim  thrills  with  thought 

Of  his  loved  nome,  if  o'er  the  distant  plain 
Perchuiee  his  ears  the  village  chimes  have  caught 

Seeming  to  mourn  the  close  of  dying  day.** 
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The  last  Kne,  even  in  the  translation,  as  aH  will  allow,  is  meioiy 
itself,  and  might  have  suggested  to  Gray  the  opening  stanza  of  hm 
exouisite  elegy. 

But  none  of  these  are  equal  to  the  portrait  of  the  glorified  Bea- 
trice, as  she  appears  to  Dante  in  a  cloud  of  flowers :  • 

"  Even  as  the  blessed  in  the  new  covenant 
Shall  rise  up  quickened,  each  one  from  his  grave, 

Wearing  again  the  gannents  of  the -flesh, — 

So  upon  that  celestial  chariot 
A  hundred  rose  ad  vocem  tanti  tmis^ 
Ministers  and  messengers  of  life  eternal, 

They  virere  all  saying,  Benedictus  qui  venis  / ' 
And  scattering  flowers  above  and  round  about, 

MarUbus  i  dato  lUia  pienis  f 

I  once  beheld  at  the  approach  of  day 
The  orient  sky  all  stained  with  roseate  hues. 
And  the  other  heaven  with  Ught  serene  adorned, 

And  the  sun*s  face  uprising  overshadowed, 
So  that  by  temperate  influence  of  vapors, 
The  eye  sustained  his  aspect  for  Ions;  while : 

Thus,  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  of  flowers, 
Which  from  those  hands  angelic  were  thrown  up 
And  down,  descended  inside  and  without, 

With  crown  of  olive  o^er  a  snow-white  veil 
Appeared  a  lady  under  a  g^reen  mantle. 

Vested  in  colors  of  the  living  flame."  

PumoATOBio.  Canto  XXX. 

r.  Another  briefer,  and  if  possible,  yet  more  exquisite  description 
of  Beatrice,  is  given  in  his  vision  of  the  spirits  in  the  planet  Mer- 
cury: 

«<l  see  full  well  how  in  the  light  divine 
Thou  dwellest,  and  that  thine  eyes  a  jov  display. 
Which,  when  thou  smilest,  more  serenely  shine ; 

But  who  thou  art  I  know  not,  neither  why, 
O  worthy  soul,  a  sphere  is  given  to  thee, 
Hid  by  another's  ray  from  mortal  eye. 

These  words  I  spoke  unto  the  joyous  light 
That  had  been  first  to  address  me — whereat  she 
Arrayed  herself  in  splendor  still  more  bright: 

And  at  the  sun  coneeah  himself  from  view  > 

..  In  the  pure  splendor  of  the  nevhbom  day^ 
Bursting  his  mantle  of  the  early  dew  ; 

E*en  so  that  holy  form  hersey^  concealed 
Within  the  lustre  of  her  own  pure  ray/* 

Dante  ascends  to  a  yet  higher  strain  in  the  following,  where  Bea- 
trice, the  symbol  of  religion,  which  in  light  and  love,  revecJs  a 
beauty  anoTglory  the  most  intense  and  overpowering : 

((  Like  as  the  bird  who  on  her  nest  all  night 
.  Had  rested,  darkling  with  her  tender  brood 

^  These  latin  quotations  an  scraps  of  old  choral  chants,  and  have,  fron 
aasociation  of  ideas,  a  fine  eftet. 
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Ifid  the  loTcd  foliage,  longiiig  now  tor  light, 

To  gmze  on  their  dear  looks  and  bring  then  food — 
Sweet  task,  whose  pleasoresall  its  toils  repa\% 
Anticipates  the  dawn,  and  through  the  wood 

Ascending  perches  on  the  topmost  spray, 
There  all  impatience,  watching  to  descry 
The  first  faint  glimmer  of  approaching  day. 

Thus  did  m^  lady  to  warn  the  southern  sky. 
Erect  and  motionless  her  Tisaee  turn ; 
The  mute  suspense  that  filled  ner  wishful  eye 

Made  me  like  one  who  waits  a  friend^s  return, 
lives  on  this  hope  and  will  no  other  own. 
Soon  did  my  eye  a  rising  licht  discern : 

High  up  the  hearens  its  kindling  splendors  shone. 
And  Beatrice  exclaimed,  *  See,  they  appear, 
The  Lord^s  triumphal  hosts !    For  this  alone 

These  spheres  nave  rolled,  and  reap  their  harvest  here,* 
Her  lace  seemed  all  on  fire,  and  in  her  eye 
Danced  joy  unspeakable  to  mortal  ear. 

As  when  fuII-orbed  Diana  smiles,  on  high, 
While  the  eternal  nymphs  her  form  surround, 
And  scattering  beauty  through  the  cloudless  sky. 

Float  on  the  bosom  of  the  bl«e  profound : 
Oer  thousands  of  bright  flowers  was  seen  te  blaze 
One  sun  transcendent !  *  from  whom  all  around, 

As  from  our  sun  the  planets  drew  ^eir  rays. 
He,  through  these  living  lights,  lound  such  a  tide 
Of  glory  as  d'erpowered  my  feeble  rays.** 

Thus  Beatrice,  or  Religion,  guides  the  soul  of  Dante  to  the  pri* 
mal  and  essential  Light,  the  Sun  of  suns,  the  Eternal  Fountain  of 
beins  and  blessedness,  **  God  maat&st  in  the  flesh." 

The  goal,  then,  to  which  all  the  aspirings  of  the  sin-stricken  wan* 
derer  reached,  was  God  himself;  and  hence  he  at  last  obtains  a 
mystic  vision  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  wherein  he  beholds  "  our  image 
painted."  The  mystery,  however,  is  too  profound  and  daizling, 
and  **  vigor  fails  the  towering  fantasy." 

"  But  yet  the  will  rolled  onward,  like  a  wheel 
In  eren  motion,  by  the  love  impellM, 
That  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars.^ 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Comme** 
dia,  a  name,  by  the  way,  given  to  this  singular  poem,  as  equiva^ 
lent  to  that  of  Drama,  and  not  intended  to  convey  any  ideas  of  a 
comic  or  ludicrous  nature,  as  some  bave  absurdly  imagined,  but 
as  possessing  something  not  merely  of  an  epic  but  of  a  dramatic 
form,  and  exnibiting  the  great  drama  of  human  life,  in  the  fearful 
and  joyous  changes  through  which  it  is  destined  to  pass.    The  ori* 

E'n  of  the  poem,  so  far  as  its  subjective  character  is  concerned,  we 
ive  already  discovered  in  the  experience  of  Dante.   Many  things 
indeed  may  have  suggested  and  aided  its  formal  development,  but 

>  The  "  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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like  all  other  immortal  poems,  it  is  a  pure  creation  of  genius.     It 

r,ng  from  the  deep  fountains  of  Dante's  own  heart,  and  is  hence 
best  history  not  only  of  his  genius,  but  of  his  life.  We  see 
more  of  Dante  in  the  Commedia  than  in  all  that  has  ever  been 
written  respecting  him.  It  is  truly  the  development  of  his  Vita 
Nuova,  or  New  Life.  Through  all  the  gloom  of  the  Inferno,  as 
well  as  the  glory  of  the  Paradise,  we  behold  that  sinful,  suflfering 

?iirit  passing  on  to  the  full  perfection  of  its  being  and  blessedness, 
o  this  we  find  an  affecting  allusion  in  the  thirtieth  canto  of  the 
Purgatorio,  where  Beatrice,  now  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  earth- 
born  beauty,  but  as  the  glorified  symbol  of  truth  and  purity,  is  re- 
presented as  saying : — 

*^  Id  bis  new  life  this  man  was  such  that  he 
Might  in  himself  ha?e  wondronsly  displayed 
All  nohle  virtues  in  supreme  degree. 
But  all  the  kindlier  strength  is  in  the  soil, 
So  do  ill  seed  and  lack  of  culture  breed 
More  noxious  growth  and  ranker  wilderness. 
I  for  some  term  sustained  him  with  my  looks ; 
To  him  unveiling  my  young  eyes,  I  led 
,  His  steps  with  mine  along  the  path  of  right  - 
Yet  soon  as  I  the  threshhold  gained  of  this, 
My  seeond  age,  and  laid  lifers  vesture  down, 
He  turned  from  me  and  gave  himself  to  others. 
When  I  from  carnal  had  to  spirit  risen, 
And  beauty  and  virtue  in  me  grew  dirine, 
I  was  less  dear  to  him  and  less  esteemed ; 
And  into  devious  paths  he  turned  his  steps. 
Pursuing  still  false  images  of  good^ 
That  make  no  promise  perfect  to  the  hope. 
Nor  aught  availed  it,  I  tor  him  besought 
High  inspirations,  with  the  which  in  dreams. 
And  otherwise,  I  strove  to  lead  him  back ; 
80  little  warmed  his  bosom  to  my  call, 
To  such  vile  depths  he  fell,  that  all  device 
Had  failed  for  his  salvation,  save  to  show 
The  children  of  perdition  to  his  eyes.'* 

In  embodying  this  great  fact  or  idea,  Dante  chose  such  forms 
fuid  imagery  as  were  familiar  to  him ;  derived  partly  from  men 
and  booKs,  irom  the  spirit  and  opinions  of  the  age,  and  partly  from 
the  natural  workings  of  his  own  mind,  fusing  its  materials  and 
bringing^hem  into  new  and  unheard-of  shapes.  Thus  his  theolo- 
gy and  metaphysics  are  those  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  or 
>vhich  immediately  preceded  him.  Much  of  his  hell,  something 
abo  of  his  heaven,  and  certainly  all  of  his  purgatory,  are  the  fig- 
ments of  superstition,  and  monkery  ;  but  the  great  indwelling  spi- 
rit, the  genius  of  the  whole,  which  gleams  through  these  fantastic 
shapes,  or  rather  informs  them  with  living  energy  and  splendor,  is 
the  unborrowed  inspiration  of  his  own  mighty  mtellect,  touched 
with  the  finger  of  the  Almighty. 
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Oa  this  ground  there  may  be  something  in  the  idea  of  Sismondi 
(Literattrre  du  Midi,  vol  1,  p.  358),  who  refers  to  the*  monkiish  pa- 
geants and  plays  sometimes  enacted  in  the  age  of  Dante,  to  repre- 
sent the  punisnments  of  hell,. as  having  suggested  the  form  of  the- 
Inferno.  He  says  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, in  dramatic  form  was  made  at  Florence,  in  the  dry  bed  of  the- 
Arno,  with  all  the  varied  torments  which  the  imagination  of  th» 
monks  had  called  up,  rivers  of  boiling  pitch,  gulfs  of  iire^  moon- 
tains  of  ice  and  horned  serpents-^ll  which  were  brought  to  act 
upon  real  persons  (heretics  of  course)  who  by  their  horrible  shrieks* 
groans  and  bowlings,  made  the  illusion  complete.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, however,  whether  this  suggested  the  InfemO}  or  the.  Infer-^ 
no,,  this ;  for  the  one  is  just  as  probable  as  the  other.*  At  all  events 
the  mind^  of  men,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries^  were 
fanniliar  enough  with  such  ideas.  The  monkish  preachers  of  that 
day  tasked  their  imagination  for  the  production  of  all  sorts  of  hor^ 
rors  to  frighten  the  people  into  obedience.  Religion,  enshrining  a 
few  grand  elements  preserved  from  antiquity,  was  gross  in  its  chfK 
racter,  and  often  brutal,  if  not  demoniac  in  its  nKtnifestations.-^-'  In 
the  age  of  Dimte,"  says  Mariotti  ("  Italy  Past  a«d  Present,")  "  pray- 
ing and  fighting  went  side  by  side.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenantrose^ 
in  the  midst  of  martial  encampments.  The  priesthood  of  Christ 
gloned  in*the  name  of  church  militant.  The  bishop  said  mass  in  hiv 
coat  of  arms,  and  rival' fraternities  knocked  each  other  down  with 
their  crucifixes.  The  whole  system  of  faith  and  worship  was 
made  to  fit  an  age  of  violence.  Christianity  ruled  by  terror.  Re* 
ligion  was  then  indeed  the  Jiar  of  GodL  Fear  of  the  devil  had 
been  a  more  appropriateT  expression.  The  nK>st  egregious  follies* 
and  often  the  most  fearful  licentiousness  and  cruelty  were  mingled 
with  intense  bigotry  and  self-sacrificing  penance.  Fire  and  sword 
were  the  weapons  of  the  church.  The  wasting- of  heretics  under 
the  names  of  Paterini  and  C)sithari,  the  Puritans  and  Dissenters  of 
their  age  had  become  an  almost  daily  ceremony." 

That  the  stem  genius  of  Dante  was  imbued  with  something  of 
this  gross  and  stern  asceticism,  cannot  be  doubted.  At  all  events 
it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  he  employed  its  more  striking 
forms  and  expressions  to- reveal  the  during  thoughts^  of  his  deep  and 
gloomy  genius.  But  all  the  while  we  can  discern  his  better  na- 
ture struggling  through  the  fire  and  smoke,  and  finally  breaking 
away  from  the  whole,  and  ascending,  like  a  creature  ef  heaven 
winged  with  sunbeams,  to  the  fountain  of  eternal  day. 

But  the  acute  Villemain,  in  his  "Cours  de  Litterature-  Fran- 
caise,"  gives  a  better  account  of  what  may  be  called  the  formal 
origin  of  Dante's  Inferno  than  the  one  suggested  by  Sismondi. 
"  One  day,"  says  he,  "  long  before  the  epoch  of  Dante,  in  the  little 
city  of  Arezzo,  the  Pope  Nicholas  second,  being  present,  a  cainM- 
nal  ascend^  the  pulpit  and  preached^    This  cardinal  was  then 
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fifty  years  of  agi^ ;  he  was  small  of  statute ;  his  eyes  were  sparkling 
BJod  animated  1^  an  ardent  and  sombre  fire,  which  made  sinners 
tremble ;  his  hair  still  black,  save  to  his  countenance,  ahready  aged, 
something  more  manly  and  harsh.  His  words  were  revered  by 
the  people.  He  was  deemed  a  holy  man^and  all  the  bishops  of 
Italy  trembled  before  his  power.  This  was  Gregory  seventh,  yet 
aew  ovly  Archdeacon  Hiidebrand.^^ 

.  But  why  go  back  so  far,  enquires  Villermain,  for  the  inspiration 
<|f  Dante.  Because  a  tnan  of  genius  having  preached  such  a  thing 
at  the  lofi^no,  it  must  have  entered  the  popular  mind»  and  repeat- 
ed, amplified  and  exaggerated,  gom  down  to^sterity  a  vast  legend, 
which  another,  man  of  genius  afterwards  transformed  into  the 
highest  poetry.  Gregory,  indeed  cared  nodiing  for  the  poetry,  but 
be  wished  to  subdue  mcorrigible  ofienders  and  fix  an  indelible  stig- 
ma upon  the  GrernMins,  whom  he  hated.  Listen  to  him. 
,  '**  A  eertain  German  Count,"  said  he,  "  died  about  ten  y^rs  ago* 
After  hb  death  a  holy  inan  descended  in  spirit  into  the  infernal  re- 
tfions*  and  there  saw  the  abovementioned  Count  placed  upon  the 
highest  step  of  a  ladder.  He  affirmed  that  this  ladder  seemed  to 
rise  uninjured  amid  the  roaring  and  eddying  flames  of  the  avenc- 
iogfire,  and  to  have  been  placed  there  to  receive  all  the  ^descend- 
•nts  of  that  mce  of  counts.  Beyond,  a  black  t^haos,  a  frightful 
abyss  extended  infinitely  and  plunged  into  the  infernal  depths, 
wbenoe  issued  this  immense  ladder.  This  was  the  order  establish- 
ed there  among  those  who  succeeded  each  other :  the  last  comer 
look  the  highest  step  of  the  ladder,  and  all  the  others  descended 
each  oae  step  towards  thre  abyss.  The  men  of  this  family  coming 
after  him  were  successively  arranged  upon  the  ladder,  and  by  an 
inevitable  law,  went  one  after  another  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss. 

The  holy  man  who  witnessed  these  things  inquired  the  cause  of 
this  damnation,  and  why  the  Count,  his  contemporary,  reputed  to 
be  an  upright  smd  worthy  man,  a  rare  circumstance  among  per- 
fpBs  of  that  class,  was  thus  severely  punished  'On  account  of  a 
domain  of  the  church  at  Mett,  which  one  of  his  ancestors,  of 
whom  he  is  the  tenth  heir,  had  wrested  from  the  blessed  Stephen, 
fUl  these  have  been  devoted  to  the  same  punishment ;  and  as  the 
saxne  sin  of  avarice  had  united  them  in  the  same  crime,  so  the 
same  punishment  has  united  them  in  the  fires  of  hell." ' 

Here  we  have  the  idea  of  the  ten  degrees  or  circles  of  the  In- 
ferno, which  issuing  from  '-'that  terrible  mouth,"  which  made 
kings  tremble,  might  have  floated  about  in  the  terrified  visions  of 
the  multitude,  until  arrested  by  the  glowing  mind  of  Dante,  was 
finally  set  ia  the  framework  of  his  immortal  verse. 

But  speciriatioDs  of  this  sort  are  more  curious  than  profitable, 
except  as  illastrating  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  possible  methods 
ef  geIii^s ;  for  while  Dante  derived  his  materials  irom  all  sources, 
he  alone  possessed  the  power  to  construct  them  into  that  temple  of 
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adamant,  which  is  yet  inyested  with  all  the  gloom  and  glory  of 
the  middle  ages ;  or  to  quote  his  own  words, — 

'*  the  sacred  song  which  heayen  and  earth 
Haf«  lent  a  hand  to  frame — which 
Many  a  year  hath  kept  me  lean  with  thought." 

In  a  word,  the  Divina  Commedia,  is  one  of  those  old  Gothic  edi- 
fices of  the  dark  a^s,  with  its  many  chambered  cells,  and  even 
dungeons,  its  dim  aisles  and  massive  towers,  fretted  ornaments,  old 
tonabs  and  blazing  altars,  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  echoing  the  soft  tones  of  the  vesper  bells,  a  thing  at  once  of 
dread  and  beauty,  of  stern  asceticism  and  celestial  devotion.  In 
that  old  temple,  "  that  great  supernatural  world  cathedral,"^  a 
modern,  and  a  Protestant  even,  may  linger  in  hallowed  worship. 
There  his  spirit,  subdued  by  solemn  thought,  may  rise  to  the  home  * 
of  glory  beyond  the  spheres,  where  the  good  of  all  creeds  finally 
minde ;  and  if,  by  trie  grace  of  God,  ne  should  himself  finally 
reach  '*  the  highest  heaven  of  uncreated  light,"  he  will  not  hie 
much  surprised  if,  notwithstanding  all  the  errors  and  imperfections 
of  Dante,  he  should  meet  there  the  glorified  Florentine.  Would 
to  heaven  that  in  these  days  of  scepticism  and  pride,  of  hollow 
religion  and  lofty  pretension,  when  we  scarce  believe  in  heaven,  * 
to  say  nothing  of  hell,  we  had  "one  half  the  clear  vision,  the 
steady  faith,  and  the  all-conauering  love  of  the  immortal  poet. 
With  otur  better  views  and  softer  piety,  we  might  then  set  our  foot 
upon  the  world,  mount  into  the  dear  empyrean,  and  bathe  our 
spirits  in  the  vei:y  light  *of  the  eternal  Sun. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  SCHOOL  PRKSBYTERIANISM. 

Bj  Rbt.  Samubl  T.  SrcAK,  BrodUyn,  N.  Y. 

Differences  between  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians.  By 
Kev.  Lewis  Cheeseman:  Rochester:  Published  by  Erastus 
Darrow. 

^Continued  from  page  41.) 

The  Eighth  Chapter  of  rtie  "  Differences,"  contains  the  follow* 
ing  table  of  contents :  "  Tendencies "of  die  new  divinity — The  new 
divinity  rests  upon  one,  ot,  at  most,  two  assumptions,  both  of  which 
are  false — ^Tends  to  infiMity/'     This  does  not  prMnt  a  very 
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lucid  idesc  of  what  the  author  intends  to  accompiish.     The^maia 

Eurpose,  however,  of  this  chapter,  is  to  trace  the  "New  School" 
eresies  back  to  their  *' fountain,^'  or  source.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  author,  these  ''  errors"  sprang  from  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  Na- 
ture of  true  Virtue/*  written  by  the  Elder  Edwards,  clarumet  vene- 
rabile  nomen.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  "  mbt  wkh  a  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  virtue" — meaning  the  above  "  Dissertation."  President 
Edwards  did  the  mischief;  he  presented  "a  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject,** which,  by  a  process  of  philosophical  and  theofogical  in- 
cubation, has  proved  the  souixe  of  all  this  evil.  The  seminal 
error  of  the  great  metaphysieiatj  passed  into  the  handis  of  Drs. 
Hopkins,  Emmons,  Edwards  the  Younger,  Taylor,  Mr.  Finney, 
d^c,  infecting  the  theology  of  New  England,  and  spreaxting  its 
baneful  influence  over  the  Presbyterian  Church.  "After  this 
manner,  an  error  apparently  harmless  at  first,  and  scarcely  one 
hundred  years  old,  and  originating  with  a  sound  divine,,  and  one 
of  th^  greatest  and  best  of  men,  has  been  gradually,  and  in  various 
directions,  evolving  different  and  cardinal  errors,  which  have 
tiltimately  mingled  and  spread  into  vast  systems,  and  which  now 
float,  with  their  dark,  pestilential  vapors,  upon  Mount  Zion,  distri- 
buting everywhere  the  elements  of  decline  and  death."  p.  187. 
These  are  terrible  efiects  of  one  mistake. 

What  then  is  the  "  theory,"  the  "  error"  of  President  Edwards  ? 
''  True  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  benevolence  to  being 
IN  GENERAL^  Or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  thaX 
consent  of  the  heart  to  being  in  general,  which  is  immediately  ex- 
ercised in  a  general  g<K)d  will."  **  When  I  say  true  virtue  consists 
in  iove  to  being  in  general,  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  be  understood, 
that  no  one  act  of  the  mind,  or  exercise  of  love,  is  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue,,  but  what  has  being  in  general,  or  the  great  system 
of  universal  existence,  for  its  direct  and  immediate  object :  so  that 
no  exercise  of  love,  or  kind  afiection  to  any  one  particular  being, 
that  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  has  anything  of  the  nature  of 
true  virtue.  But  that  the  nature  of  true  virtue  consists  in  a  dis- 
position to  benevolence  towards  being  in  general,  though  from 
such  a  disposition  may  arise  exercises  oF  love-  to  petrticultir  beings, 
as  objects  are  presented  and  occasions  arise."*  Edwards  lakes 
special  pains  to  discriminate  between  natural  sentiments,  aflfec- 
tions,  $elf-love,.  conscience,  &c.,  ^nd,  that  love  of  which  he  is 
speakiitig  in  the  definition  of  true  virtue.  The  latter  is  not  an  in- 
stinct, but  subsists  in  connection  with  reason,  and  the  grace  of 
God  producing  it.  It  comprehends  *'  being  in  general,"  as  it  is 
capable  of  application  to  all  beings ;  in  respect  to  whom  it  seeks 
whatever  is  th^ir  summum  honum,,  a  question  which  not  it^  but 
]Ce9son  and  revelation  determine.  In  ei^ht  consecutive  chapters^ 
fidvKards  elaborates,  qualifies,  and  establishes  this  view — showing 
*  £dwaf<r9  Works,  New  York  edition,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  94,  95.. 
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hiimeir  to  mean  what  Paul  and  John  meask  by  "  eL/cbr^"  *  This  is 
the  cardinal  "error/*  unattended  with  the  arguments  and  explana^ 
tions  of  its  illustrious  author. 

What  Edwards  intended  to  say,  and  did  say,  yill  not  be  clearly 
understood  by  a  mind  that  fails  to  appreciate  the  wide  distinction 
between  two  different  departments  of  spiritual  ethics.  Wo  doubt 
whether  Mr.  C.  apprehended  this  distinction.  All  ethical  in^ries 
belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  great  provinces  of  thoufl;ht  The 
first  is  the  proyinee  of  objective  principles  or  truths. :  the  second 
is  that  of  subjective  facts,  existing  in  the  bosom  of  a  moral  agient. 
In  the  firsts  we  ask,  what  is  right  objectively  ?  in  the  second,  what 
is  that  in  a  moral  agent  which  conforms  to  the  law  of  right..  In 
his  '*'  Dissertation,''  Edwards  has  the  lattev  question  in  view.  He 
applies  bis  discriminating  analysis  to  this  ^ngle  point :  What  in 
that  subjective  condition  of  a  moral  agent,  whose  presence  constu 
tutes  that  agent  truly  virtufius,  and  whose  absence  determines  it  to 
he  vicious  ?  The  ultimate  objective  grounds  of  moral  distinctions 
formed  no  part  of  his  inquiry ;  his  research  was  limited  to  the 
phenomefial  fact  of  true  virtue  as  a  state,  condition,  or  exercise,  of 
a  moral  being;  What  13  that  state  ?  Edwards  answered — Lovs. 
— defining  its  qualities  and  its  objects. 

Our  author,  not  pleased  with  the  doctrine  of  Edwards,  had  be-> 
fore  him  a  very  fine  field  for  argument,  embracing  two  demonstra- 
tions ;  namely,  that  the  '*  theory"  was  an  *'  error ;  and  that  this 
"error,"  in  the  downward  tendency  of  error,  has  generated  the 
"New  School"  heresies.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
thoroughly  .comprehended  the  logical  wants  of  his  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  whether  Edwards  was  wrong  in 
his  analysis  of  subjective  virtue?  he  offers  no  argument,  no^ 
one  solitary  proof.  He  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us  what  is  the 
true  light  on  this  vital  point.  Had  he  given  us  his  definition,  we 
might  then  have  compared  notes  with  him.  He  has  left  us  to  see 
an  error,  without  the  benefit,  either  expulsive  or  attractive,  of  the 
opposite  truth.  The  only  relief  from  this  uncertainty  is  to  gather 
his  theory  by  inference.  If  the  theory  of  Edwards  ^s  totally 
wrong,  then  is  the  exact  opposite  of  his  affirmation  right  ?  If  so, 
then  Mr.  C.'s  theory  of  true  virtue  is,  that  it  consists  in  not  loving 
being  ip  general.  This  is  the  only  clue  by  which  we  can  in^agine 
what  is  the  view  of  the  author.  Would  it  not  have  been  respect- 
fol  to  the  "  sound  divine"  to  have  paid  to  his  error  the  compliment 
of  a  "  sound"  refutation  ?  The  name  of  President  Edwards  is  a 
**  tower  of  strength"  among  those  who  appreciate  talent  and  pietyv 
Most  men  would  think  a  little  proof  not  out  of  place,  when  at- 
tacking the  opinions  of  such  a  divine. 

The  author  infonos  us  that  this  theory  is  "  scarcely  one  hun-^ 
dred  years  old."  Qn  this  point  we  think  he  is  not  a  little  in 
"  enror^"  as  to  a  matter  of  fact.    Those  acts  qt  exerci^^,  or 
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states  of  fniod,  which  God  requires  must  contain  the  essence  of  all 
true  virtue ;  in  them  it  consists.  What  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Divine  requirement  ?  We  give  the  judgment  of 
the  great  Expoun^jer :  "  Thou  shalt  low  the  Lord  thjr  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
is  the  first  and  great  commandment  And  the  second  is  like  unto 
it :  Thou  shalt  loee  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets*'''  We  subjoin  the 
authority  of  an  inspired  apostle  as  to  the  nature  of  true  virtue : 
"  Love  IS  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."*  We  recommend  the  brother 
to  read  his  Bible  once  more,  especially  I.  Cor.,  chap.  18,  and  the  L 
Epistle  of  John  entire.  We  need  not  fortify  the  views  of  Ekl wards 
with  any  reasonings  of  our  own :  the  above  authorities  with 
Ohristian  men  will  be  sufficient.  We  cannot,  however,  withhold 
the  expression  of  our  astonishntent,  that  a  Christian  writer  should 
describe  such  a  doctrine,  as  containing^consequentiallj  "the  ele- 
ments of  decline  and  death,''  The  picture  he  means  to  give  is 
truly  hideous.  Strange  coloring  for  such  a  halbwed  ground- 
work !  Where  were  his  recollections  of  the  Bible !  His  thoughts 
of  the  well^-established  tendencies  of  true  love  in  the  universe  of 
God !  We  feel  oSended,  for  truth's  sake,  that  he  should  so  carica- 
ture this  grand  sum  of  human  virtaes.  If  it  be  a  great  '"error" 
to  place  virtue  in  true  love,  so  great  that  the  idea  leads  to  all 
forms  of  heresy,  then  there  must  be  something  very  bad  in  trae 
love. 

Let  us,  however,  attend  to  the  other  point,  i.  e.  the  question  of 
fact,  whether  these  "heresies"  sprang  from  the  treatise  of  Ed<» 
wards  ?  Our  first  remark  is,  that  Dr.  Lofd,  the  endorser,  and  Mr. 
C,  the  author,  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  source.  The  Dr.  in- 
forms us  in  the  "Introductory  Chapter,"  that  they  are  "the 
-Undent  heresies" — ^revived— -extending  back  as  far  as  the  days  of 
Luther,  Augustine,  and  even  Paul  himself.  Not  at  all ;  says  Mr« 
*C.  He  has  "  met  with  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  virtue, '  con*- 
taining  an  error  **  scarcely  one  hundred  years  old,"  which  has 
done  ail  this  work !  Who  is  right  ?  Where  did  these  "  heresies" 
«ome  from  ?  We  hope  these  brethren  will  try  to  be  a  little  more 
harmonious — ^remarking  that  when  men  draw  on  their  femcy  for 
fiacts  and  relations,  they  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  the 
^exercise  of  it. 

Our  second  observaftion  is,  that  the  author's  principal  difficulty 
with  the  "  Dissertation"  of  Edwards  is,  not  that  virtue  consists  in 
t)enevolence  or  love,  but  that  this  love  is  an  exercise,  a  prefer- 
ence, an  active  slate  of  a  moral  a^nt.  In  his  conception,  it  car- 
ries along  with  it  the  theory  which  "commences  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions with  the  commencement  of  moral  preferences  ;"•  the 
admission  of  which  idea  in  respect  to  holiness  or  virtue,  would 

^  Mit.  29:  87-46.  *  Rom.  13  3  10. 
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imply  the  same  admiMion  in  respect  to  unholiness  or  sin,  and  thus 
leaye  no  opportunity  for  his  peculiar  views  in  respect  to  the  nature 
of  sin.  He  observes  that  if  this  theory  be  granted,  "  then  no 
moral  distinctions  can  exist  back  of  inteihgent  mental  preferences, 
and  neither  hdiness,  nor  sin,  can  belong  to  the  nature  of  a  {noral 
being,  but  must  always  belong  to  his  acts."'  Hence  it  must  not 
be  granted ;  it  must  be  called  an  "  error,"  the  root  of  all  error. 
Mr.  C.  we  suppose,  is  one  of  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine,  that 
it  is  a  sin  for  a  man  to  be  bom  as  he  is,  with  those  constitutional 
and  created  endowments  which  are  derived  directly  from  the 
Creator's  hand ;  that  sinfulness,  with  all  its  moral  qualities  and 
legal  liabilities,  is  as  true  here,  as  of  the  actions  of  men.  So  we 
understand  him.  And,  because  the  ''  theory"  of  Edwards  in  his 
view  inferentially  repudiates  this  doctrine,  he  repudiates  the  theory. 
But  why  does  the  Edwardean  view  repudiate  the  favorite  doctrine 
of  Mr.  C  ?  Simply  because  the  assumption  is  made,  that  benevo- 
lence is  an  active  state  of  the  soul,  an  exercise  of  its  powers,  and 
that  consequently ''  moral  distinctions"  are  to  be  predicated,  not  04* 
faculties  as  such,  but  of  mental  phenomena.  This  is  the  fatal  sin 
of  the  theory.  Now,  we  suggest,  that  by  a  little  ingenuity  the  au- 
thor might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble,  as  well  as  peni,  of  this 
attack^upon  Edwards,  and  equally  upon  the  Word  of  God.  He 
might  have  done  so  in  either  of  two  ways;  namely,  by  not  assum- 
ing that  love  is  an  active  state  of  the  soul ;  or  by  facing  the  naked 
question,  whether  sin  and  holiness  as  moral  predicates,  go  back  of 
the  operations  and  active  states  of  the  mind.  He  had  no  occasion 
to  call  Edwards  into  this  issue,  more  than  any  other  man  whose 
position  implies,  that "  moral  distinctions"  relate  only  to  active  con- 
•ditions  of  the  soul.  He  might, for  eicample,  have  taken  John's, 
definition  of  sin,  and  referred  the  "  New  School"  heresies  to  this 
source,  contending  that  the  definition  is  not  accurate,  or  at  least 
not  sufliciently  adequate  to  be  an  orthodox  description :  ''  Whoso- 
ever committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the  law :  for  sin  is  the  trans- ' 
gression  of  the  law."'  The  virus  of  not  going  back  of  active 
mental  states  for  the  matter  of  ''moral  distinctions,"  as  really  in- 
heres in  this  definition  as  in  the  "  theory"  of  Edwards,  i 

For  oar  third  remark  we  submit  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  man- 
ner, in  which  he  traces  the  **  New  School"  errors  back  to  the  funda- 
mental mistake  of  Edwards.  Here  he  evinces  the  most  extraordi- 
nary insight  into  remote  relations.  We  felt  while  reading  him  as 
we  rememb^  once  to  have  felt,  when  endeavoring  to  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  Kant's  Critiok  on  Pure  Reason.  As  an  example,  he 
traces  the  "  New  School"  error,  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  lite- 
nd  penalty  of  the  law,  but  did  suffer  its  lefpl  equivalent,  to  the 
theory  of  Edwunls.  The  mode  of  derivation  or  nexus  between 
two  errcMTs,  if  we  are  able  to  understand  him,  is  this :  that  God  as 
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a  benei^olent  being,  and  in  the  sovei^eign  exercise  of  that  benevo- 
lence, did,  according  to  the  **  New  School"  exposition,  choose  to 
substitute  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  the  punishment  of  the  sinner, 
reah'zing  in  the  former  all  the  purposes  ot  the  latter>  while  provid- 
ing in  specified  teases  for  the  remission  of  the  threatened  penalty. 
God  did  this  in  love ;  therefore,  (mark  the  Ic^ic)  since  Edwaras 
theory  is  that  virtue  cowsists  in  love,  this  "  New  School"  view  of 
the  atonement  having  the  idea  of  love  in  it,  grew  out  of  that  theo- 
ry !  This  of  course  is  the  reviewer's  statement  of  the  author's  ar- 
gument: if  it  be  not  correct,  then  we  confess  a  total  inability  to 
undestand  what  he  means  to  say.  It  is  difficult,  as  it  is  needleas, 
'  to  reply  to  an  argument  so  serial ;  that  finding  the  word  or  idea  of 
love  in  two  sentences,  proceeds  to  Infer  that  9ie  nuUter  in  the  one 
sentence  is  a  philosophical  derivative  from  the  matter  in  the  other. 
Give  us  this  license  of  thought,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  find 
(tnything  in  anything.  We  should  have  felt  obliged  to  the  author, 
had  he  referred  us  to  some  "  New  School"  divine  who  had  rea- 
soned from  the  nature  of  virtue  in  man  to  the  nature  of  the  atone- 
ment by  Jesus  Christ.  We  might  add  other  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  traces  "  New  School"  errors  back  to  a  "single 
fountain  ;"  but  we  forbear.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  not  only 
mis-states  their  sentiments  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  he  un- 
dertakes to  describe  them,  but  also  fails  to  give  the  shadow  of  a 
proof  showing  their  consequential  connection  with  the  theory  of 
Edwards.  It  is  altogether  a  fancy  sketch.  Sorely  he  cannot 
compktin  that  we  have  no  faith  in  his  words,  when  he  gives  us  no 

froof,  historical  or  metaphysical,  that  verity  lies  in  his  language, 
t  must  be  amazing  to  candid  and  thinking  men,  that  he  could 
have  found  any  respectable  endorsers  to  commend  such  a  mass  of 
puerility,  under  the  appellation  of  "  able  discrimination  and  sound 
reasoning."' 

4-  What  the  author  says  on  the  subject  of  "  man's  ability,"  as  an- 
other error  affiliated  to  the  one  in  regard  to  virtue,  we  pass  in  si- 
lence ;  since  this  point  will  be  considered  in  another  connection. 
We  leave  this  chapter  by  quoting  and  commenting  upon  a  single 
passage  in  its  address  to  the  unregeneraie.  "We, call  upon  ydu, 
therefore,  by  the  truth  of  your  total  depravity,  and  by  your  right- 
eous and  hopeless  condemnation  in  your  present  state ;  by  the 
blood  of  atonement  so  long  neglected,  and  by  the  expostulations 
of  the  Spirit  so  long  resisted ;  in  view  of  the  resurrection  nKum, 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  the  retributions  of  eternity,  to 

AWAKEN  AT  ONCE  TO  RIOHTEOU9NB88  aud  TO  CAST  YOURSBLF  TO-DAY 

upon  the  bosom  of  your  blessed  and  only  Redeemer."'  We  do  not 
object  to  this  exhortation,  though  we  confess  not  a  little  surprisoin 
view  of  its  source.    Does  he  really  mean  to  tell  wicked  men  "to 

*  Christian  Intelligencer. 
*  Page  202.    The  vnder-seoring  is  by  thevwiewer.  - 
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awaken  at  once  to  righteousness,"  and  cast  themselves  "  to-day" 
upon  Christ?    Suppose  one  of  them,  having  read  his  philippic  . 
against  the  "New  School"  error  of  "man's  ability,"  should  re- 
ply thus  :  "  Sir,  we  have  no  ability  to  do  this.  If  we  take  your  advice, 
we  must  act,  we  must  act  at  once,  we  must  act  rightly  too.  True,  you 
say,  our  inability  to  love  God  belongs  to  our  moral  constitution  ;  but 
this  does  not  mend  the  matter;  for,  according  to  your  own  explana- 
tion, it  is  not  only  real,  but  in  every  sense  total  and  absolute,  and  al- 
ways has  been  so.    We  have  no  capacities  "  to  awaken ;"  we  never 
had ;  there  is  no  sense  in  which  we  can  do  anything  in  obedience  to 
your  advice.    You  are  orthodox,  and  so  are  we."    Now  if  the  au- 
thor met  this  reply  in  conformity  with  the  views  expressed  in  this 
and  other  chapters,  he  would  have  to  answer :  "  All  right :  but  re- 
member that  ability  in  relation  to  ethics  is  in  no  sense  indispensa- 
ble to  obligation.     Your  duties  and  capacities   as  moral  agents, 
have  no  relation  to  each  other ;  the  absoluteness  of  your  inability 
to  love  Grod  is  a  crime ;  you  sinned  before  you  did  anything. 
Moral  distinctions,  character  and  desert  of  hell,  apply  to  the  veiy 
faculties  God  gave  you;  infants  are  responsible  subjects  of  God^ 
government  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and  deserve  the  woes  of  the 
second  death  for  being  bom  as  they  are.;  all  humanity  is  summed 
up  in  Adam.    Though  you  have  no  ability  of  any  kind  except  to 
do  evil,  yet  you  must  awake  to  righteousness,  you  must  do  it  at  once. 
If  you  object  to  this,  recollect  that  your  inability  is  not''  chemical 
or  agricultural,"  but  one  that  belongs  to  your  "  moral  constitution," 
that  is  to  say,  you  have  not  the  capacity  of  menial  sight,  prefer- 
ence, affection  or  faith  in  the  direction  of  holiness,  and  yet  you 
must  exert  a  capacity  which  you  have  not,  and  never  had.     By 
the  truth  of  the  absoluteness  of  the  inability  of  your  moral  con- 
stitution,  I  call  upon  you  to  awake."    To  prate  about  heresy,  and 
then  make  an   exhortation  which,  if  sincere,  implies  that  very 
heresy,  or  is  sheer  nonsense,  is  a  specimen  of  inconsistency  those 
may  explain  who  can.     If  the  sinner    really  has  no  ability  of 
"  moral  constitution,"  as  the  author  teaches,  to  Iovb  God,  or  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  why  exhort  him  to  either  act  ?    If  his  inability 
be  that  of  "  moral  c6nstitution,"  it  is  not "  a  crime,"  J)Ut  a  mis- 
fortune ;  and  we  can  ^o  more  awake  under  the  pressure  of  such 
an  inability  than  we  can  "create  a  world."    To  urge  it  as  a  duty 
is  to  belie  all  common  sense.    Orthodoxy  of  this  kind  is  not  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  or  in  the  Bible.  •        ' 

Chapter  vii.  p.  150-184,  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  "  Revi- 
vals ot  Religion."  Almost  the  whole  chapter  is  occupied  with  a 
.  running,  sketch  of  revivals  from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the 
present  time;  upon  which  we  make  no  comments.  If  the  author 
judged  such  a  sketch  desirable,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  his  pre- 
ference, though  we  are  not  able  to  see  to  what  argumentative  vmo 
he  applies  the  history. 
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He  is  ver^  careful  to  disabuse  the  public  of  the  "  impression" 
which  he  thinks  somewhat  prevalent,  "  that  Presbyterians  of  the 
Old  School  **  are  opposed  to  true  and  genuine  revivals.  He  has 
BO  objections  even  to  "meetings  which  last  several  days/' and  does 
not,  with  any  particular  emphasis,  criticise  what  are  called  mea- 
sures. In  the  course  of  his  reflections  we  learn  what  are  the 
characteristics  of  true  revivals.  "  True  revivals,  then,  result  from 
a  divine  and  supernatural  agency."  "  True  revivals  occur  in  con- 
nection with  means  divinely  appointed.*'  "  When  true  revivals 
occur,  believers,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  greatly  quickened  and 
divinely  led  to  seek  after  them  as  blessing  inexpresssibly  great 
and  desirable."  "  True  revivals  are  attended  with  alarming  ap- 
prehensions of  sin  and  misery/^  "  The  mirocu/ou^  changes  which 
a  true  revival  of  religion  supposes,  must  be  common  to  the  Church 
in  all  ages.'"  It  had  been  well  to  have  added  with  greater  distinct- 
ness, that  in  "  true  revivals,"  sinners  are  generally  converted  to 
God.  We  can  assure  the  author  that  we  do  not  deny,  and  we 
know  of  no  "  New  School "  man  that  does,  any  of  the  above  con- 
ceptions of  a  true  revival,  if  we  except  the  last ;  and  in  respect  to 
this  we  charge  him  with  using  the  term  "  miractdous"  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  word.  If  this  descrip- 
tion is  meant  to  imply,  as  we  fear  it  is,  that  "  New  School"  Pres- 
byterians do  not  hold  to  "  true  revivals,"  according  to  the  above 
model  of  ideas,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  would  be  a  testimony  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
foreign  to  the  truth. 

Passing  by  these  incidental  matters,  we  present  the  author's 
main  idea  in  regard  to  "  revivals"  in  "  New  School  "  churches.  It 
is,  that  these  so-called  revivals  are  spurious,  the  "  work  of  man 
and  not  of  God."  This  he  infers  from  the  assumed  fact,  that  the 
"New  School"  are  heretics.  Hence  revivals  among  them  are  no- 
thing but  "a  revival  of  old  heresies:"  "  ihey  are  not  the  result  of 
divine  influences."  His  position  is,  npt  that  there  are  some^b^ 
conversions,  but  that  the  revivals  themselves  bear  this  character. 
He  more  than  intimates  their  aflinity  with  "  Mormonism,"  "  Chris- 
tianism,"  and  **  Popery."  If,  among  them,  there  happen  to  be  a 
few  "  genuine  conversions  to  Christ,"  this  fact  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  having  any  connection  with  "  New  School"  men  or  doc- 
trine. They  do  not  hold  gospel  doctrine  enough  to  have  a  revival 
of  true  religion,  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  words,  they  are  not  Chris- 
tians. When  the  martyrs  shall  be  re-produced  in  the  persons  of 
the  millenial  witnesses,  "  Finney,  and  Barnes,  and  Beman,  and 
Beecher,  will  surely  make  but  a  sorry  appearance  in  the  hands  of 
these  sons  of  Abraham."*  This,  in  the  compass  of  a  nut  shell,  is 
what  he  tells  the  world  about  revivals  among  "  New  School"  Pres- 
byterians. 

•p.  156-169.  "p.  167. 
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His  chapter  on  "Revivals"  is  not  a  narrative  of /ac/#  showing 
the  alleged  spuriousness,  but  purely  a  process  of  a  priori  reasoning 
from  the  pseudo-orthodoxy  of  his  own  mind,  against  the  clear  evi- 
dences of  GkxI's  grace.  It  is  a  repudiation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  fruits  of  that  Spirit.  Confident  in  the  assumption  of  his  own 
exclusive  orthodoxy,  he  gravely  concludes,  that  the  runjored 
works  of  GodV  grace  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be.  We 
are  not  mistaken  in  imputing  to  him  this  style  of  reason- 
ing. "  The  new  divinity,  bein^  a  most  glaring  and  wide 
departure  from  the  ancient  faith,  is  undoubtedly  an  apos- 
tasy, not  a  progress— -is  a  revival  of  false  religion,  and  not 
of  the  tnie."^  "The  new  divinity  then  is  another  gospel,  an 
apostasy  from  the  faith,  and  the  revivals  connected  with  its  pro- 
gress, are  revivals  of  a  spurious  Christianity."*  At  the  close  of 
the  chapter  he  sums  up  his'  views  by  declaring,  that  these  revivals 
"  are  a  revival  of  old  heresies,"  "  not  the  result  of  divine  influences." 
The  converts,  if  they  think  they  love  Christ,  and  trust  him  for  sal- 
vation, are  certainly  mistaken :  for  Mr,  C.  has  an  orthodox  way  of 
telling  aptHorif  whether,  they  are  Christians  or  not.  First,  to  as- 
sume that  all  orthodoxy  is  with  himself;  next,  that  there  is 
not  enough  of  truth  among  **  New  School"  Presbyterians  to  have 
a  revival  according  to  the  truth ;  and  finally,  to  declare  that  the 
appearances  of  such  a  revival,  are  all  deceptive ;  this  we  deem  a 
very  singular  mode  of  settling  a  plain  question  of  fact.  Its  injus- 
tice must  be  palpable  to  every  eye. 

The  author's  sole  argun^nt  is  the  doctrinal  one,  and  that  too  as 
it  exists  in  his  own  mind.  He  seeks  to  disprove  •the  possibility  of 
a  time  revival  among  "  New  School"  Presbyterians,  by  the  doc- 
trinal test.  To  show  then,  his  total  want  of  truth,  his  gross  mis- 
representation of  others,  we  take  a  single  point — a  point  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  subject  of  revivals.  One  of  his  asser- 
tions is, tbat"  New  School"  Presbyterians  teach"  that  a  supernatural 
agency  is  not  necessary  to  produce  them :'  and  since  this  is  an  error, 
and  God  does  not  promote  works  of  grace  by  error,  therefore  the  re- 
vivals "  are  not  the  result  of  divine  influences."  *  The  proof  of  the 
aforesaid  teaching  is,  that  "  God,"  according  to  Mr.  Barnes,  "re- 
quires a  service  strictly  according  to  our  ability,  and  to  be  measured 
by  that ;"  that  Dr.  Duflaeld  does  not  hold  that  a  total  and  abso- 
'  lute  natural  inability  to  obey  God  (for  this  is  the  point  and  the  onljr 
point  of  the  Dr.'s  allegation)  is  the  ground  for  the  necessity  of  di- 
vine influences;  and  that, Mr.  Finney,  who  is  not  a  Presbyterian, 
and  is  no  authority  one  way  or  the  other,  has  said,  "  if  the  sinner 
wants  a  new  heart,  he  must  go  and  make  it  himself."  The  author 
fails  to  make  the  distinction,  which  he  ought  to  know  is  made  by 
Mr.  Barnes  and  Dr.  Duffield,  between  natural  and  moral  ability 
and  inability :  and  because  of  this  failure,  he  imputes  to  them  a 

'p.  167.  'p.^TIJ.  'p.  188 
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sentiment  they  do  not  hold.  This  is  the  amount  of  his  proof..  He 
does  not  quote  their  language  denying  "a  supernatural  agency :" 
but  infers  the  denial,  and  makes  them  hold  all  the  inferences  he 
chooses  to  make.  This  is  a  violation  not  less  of  the  laws  of  rea- 
soning than  of  candor  and  justice,  in  stating  the  sentiments  of 
others.  The  very  least  he  could  have  done,  was  to  furnish  the  de- 
nial in  their  very  words. 

The  ^tfsertioli  as  to  what  the  "New  School"  teach  on  this  point, 
is  a  great  departure  from  the  truth.  We  might  show  this  by  an  in- 
definite array  of  authorities.  Even  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven,,  that 
heresiarch  in  the  true  line  of  heresiarchs  from  President  Edwards, 
holds  no  such  sentiment  as  the  one  imputed.  We  quote  his  own 
words:  "I  believe — That  this  moral  change,  (regeneration)  is 
never  produced  in  the  human  heart  by  moral  suasion,  i.  e.  by  the 
mere  influence  of  truth  and  motives  as  the  Pelagians  affirm,  out  is 
produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  operating  on  the  mind  through  the 
truth,  and  in  perfect  consistencv  with  the  nature  of  moral  action, 
and  the  laws  of  moral  agency.'  *'  See  the  heresy  vitiating  all  the 
revivals  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  preaches ;  namely,  that  God  converts 
men  by  His  Spirit,  using  His  own  truth  as  the  instrument  of  the 
same,  in  the  language  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  "^enlightening  their 
minds  spiritually  and  savingly  to  understand  the  things  of  God  ;"• 
that  men  in  being  "  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,"  are  "  bom  again,  not 
of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God 
which  liveth  and  •  abideth  forever.  *•  If  regeneration  occurs 
in  revivals,  th^n  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  hold  or  teach  ithat  so 
far  revivals  do  not  proceed  from  divme  influences,  but  exact- 
ly the  contrary  sentiment :  neither  does  he  hold  that  they  are 
"effected"  simply  "by  moral  suasion,"  as  Mr.  C.  represents  " New 
School"  men  to  believe. 

Dr.  Beecher  has  shared  quite  largely  in  the  castigations  of  the 
author's  pen.  Let  us  see  what  he  believes  in  regard  to  "super- 
natural agency."  "  The  author,  or  efficient  cause  of  regeneration 
is  God"  "  The  power  of  God  concerned  in  regeneration  is  super- 
natural ;  as  compared  with  the  power  of  any  created  agent ;  as 
above  the  power  of  any  law  of  nature,  or  natural  efficacy  of  truth 
and  motive,  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  cause  and  eflfect,  natural 
or  moral ;  as  distinguished  from  the  stated  operations  of  divine 
power ;  as  being  ?in  interposition  to  accomplish  unfailingly  a  change 
in  the  will  and  affections  of  men,  which  never  takes  place  without 
it ;  as  it  is  an  act  of  Grod's  almighty  power  *'^  Is  this  venerable  pa- 
triarch in  Israel  at  fault  on  the  question  of  "  supernatural  agency  ?" 

^  Dr.  Taylor's  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawes,  in  the  Christian  Spectator  for  March,  1830 . 
p.  172. 
•Chap.  ix.  Sect  1.    >  John  1 :  13. 1.  Pet.  1 ;  23 . 
'Beechei'8  Views  in  Theology,  p.  ^00-202. 
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and  are  all  the  revivals  with  which  Grod  has  honored  his  former 
days,  to  be  set  down  as  "  a  revival  of  old  heresies  ?"  We  feel  that 
our  common  Christianity  is  insulted  by  the  author's  impeachment 
And  if  this  be  his  ''  able  discrimination  and  sound  reasoning,''  we 
hope  the  day  is  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  the  like  again. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  also  in  the  list  of  those  who  deny  the  "supernatural 
agency."  Let  him  speak  for  himself.  "  This  doctrine,  that  God 
by  his  Spirit  prevents  or  goes  before  a  sinner  in  his  efforts,  or  com- 
mences and  carries  forward  the  work  cf  his  own  power,  I  deem  of 
cardinal  value  in  the  work  of  religion.  If  it  be  true,  then  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  seen  sxid  felt  to  be  true, 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  have  the  glory.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  any  scheme  that  divides  the  lionor  with  man."*  If 
this  be  denying  the  "  supernatural  agency"  of  Grod  in  the  produc- 
tion of  revivals  and  the  r^eneration  of  men,  then  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  it  would  be  to  affirm  it..  But,  it  may  be  said,  Mr.  Barnes 
holds,  that ''  God  requires  a  service  strictly  according  to  our  ability,  ^ 
and  to  be  measured  by  that."  This  is  very  true ;  and  God  Him- 
self hoUs  the  same  doctrine  in  the  most  explicit  manner :  "  Thou 
ihalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind."*  Does  it  hence  follow  that  Mr. 
Barnes  does  not  believe  "a  supernatural  agency"  necessary  to  con- 
quer the  aversions  of  depravity,  and  bring  sinners  to  love  God 
with  all  their  heart,  soul, strength  and  mind  ?  Just  as  if  a  man,  in 
order  to  believe  and  preach  the  great  fact  and  necessity  of  Divine 
influence  in  revivals,  must  take  every  iota  of  Mr.  C.'s  strange 
metaphysics ! 

Again,  Dr.  Skinner,  an  eminent  "  New  School "  divine^  who  has 
labored  much  in  revivals,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Professors  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  a  volume  entitled  ''  Preaching 
and  Hearing,'  devotes  two  chapters  to  "  Preaching  on  Ability. 
Although  he  holds  most  distinctly  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural 
ability  to  obey  the  requirements  of  God»  and  vindicates  the  same 
with  a  strength  of  argument  not  easily  answered ;  yet  he  as  dis- 
tinctly holds  the  doctrine  of  man's  moral  inability  or  total  aver- 
sion to  true  holiness,  so  great  that  nothing  but  the  Divine  influence 
and  operati<Hi  of  the  Holy  Ghost  can  ever  subdue  his  heart  and 
make  him  willing  to  serve  his  Maker.  "  When  the  call  to  repent- 
ance is  obeyed,  it  is  obeved  indeed  under  the  renewing  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  wnose  work  herein  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
inost  glorious  of  all  the  instances  of  divine  power  and  goodness ; 
but  8t3l,  it  is  obeyed  by  the  human  mind  itself,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  own  faculties.  "  The  work  of  divine  power  and  grace,  which 
has  human  obedience  as  its  result,  is  one  of  surpassing  glory  and 

^Banes'  Defence,  p.  30.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  statements,  cum 
9uUis  diis^  of  the  same  type,  were  preached  in  a  revival,  and  not  drawn  out  by 
tbe  exigencies  of  a  doctrinal  eontioversy,  ,  'Matt.  22 :  37. 
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excellence,  which  excites  angelic  admiration,  and  will  be  celebrated 
for  ever  in  the  praises  of  eternity.  All  that  God  does  in  perform- 
ing this  work,  no  one  beside  himself  can  know."*  Here,  also,  with* 
out  further  quotation,  we  ask.  Is  Dr.  Skinner  to  be  denied  the  ben- 
efit of  his  own  solemn  and  explicitr  language  ?  to  be  judged  by 
what  he  says,  or  by  what  Mr.  C.  chooses  to  infer  ? 

We  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  by  Erskine  Mason,  D.  D.,  enti- 
tled "  The  Promise  of  the  Spirit^"  in  the  Bib.  Repository  for  Jan. 
1848.  From  it  we  select  two  or  three  passages,  as  specimens  of  a 
large  number.  "The  best  method,  perhaps,  of  arriving  at  the 
meaning  of  the  promise,  and  the  nature  of  the  agency  it  respects, 
is  to  turn  our  attention  to  some  scenes  which  the  Bible  represents 
as  proving  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  and  to  some  facts  which 
are  admitted  to  be  the  results  of  the  agency  in  question."  "  The 
point  which  seems  established  from  this  analysis  of  Pentecostal 
scenes,  is,  that  the  office- work  of  the  promised  Comforter  consists 
in  giving  new  and  spiritual  views  of  truths  already  revealed,  and 
in  bringing  the  heart  and  life  under  their  controlling  influence ; 
and  what  was  needed  then  to  secure  these  views  and  their  results, 
is  np  less  needed  now."  "  Of  the  reality  of  this  agency,  and  its 
absolute  necessity  in  order  to  anything  like  spiritual  apprehen- 
sion, we  can  never  have  too  distinct  or  firmly-settled  ideas." 
"  Upon  this  influence,  as  promised  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  disciples, 
IB  dependent  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  the  world."  "  No  mere 
exhibition  of  truth,  no  outward  means  or  appliances,  no  system  of 
external  instrumentality,  however  wisely  constructed  and  faithfully 
used,  can,  independently  of  this  direct  and  special  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  avail  to  build  up  the  kingdom  ot  Christ,  or  change  a 
human  being  from  a  carnal  into  a  spiritual  state."'  And  yet,  Dr. 
Mason  is  a  "  New  School "  Presbyterian,  holding,  contrary  to  the 
representations  given  by  Mr.  C,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "direct  and 
special  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

We  might  m  the  same  way  take  up  every  item  of  his  a  priori 
argument  against  the  soundness  of  "  New  School "  revivals,  and 
convict  him  of  mis-stating  the  opinions  of  "  New  School "  men  ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  of  making  inferences  which 
neither  they  nor  their  published  sentiments  authorize.  We  can- 
not,  however,  devote  more  space  to  this  chapter.  The  reader  has 
before  him  its  main  point,  namely,  that  Mr.  C.  is  orthodox ;  that 
the  "New  School"  are  heretics  and  apostates  ;  and  therefore  that 
the  revivals  among  them  are  nothing  but  "  a  revival  of  false  reli- 
gion," like  the  revivals  of  "  Mormonism.^'  The  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  have  professed  their  faith  in  Christ,  some  of 
whom  are  now  preaching  the  gospel  in  our  own  country,  and  oth- 
ers in  pagan  lands ;  some  of  whom  have  already  rested  from.their 
labors,  giving  good  evidence  of  piety  in  their  last  moments :  these 

*pp.|;i96, 203.  'Bib.  Bep.  for  Jan.  1848,  pp.  67,  70,  75. 
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yjfere  the  dupes  of  a  spurums  Christianity.  If  the  revivals  are  spu- 
rious, then  toe  converts,  are  spurious^  They  have  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  love  of  Christ,  no  evidence  of  piety !  What  an  attack 
upon  their  experience !  What  a  shameless  effrontery !  We  wonder 
whether  his  endorsers  mean  to  commend  the  sentiments  of  this 
chapter  to  *'  the  friends  of  truth  ?"*  If  so,  we  can  only  express  our 
deep  sense  of  the  injustice  and  injury. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  exposition  of  the  author's  general  me- 
tkod  01  conducting  the  doctrinal  comparison  between  ''  Old  and 
New  School  Presbyterians,"  with  a  view  to  exalt  the  one  and  dis- 
parage the  other.  Some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  he  does 
this  work,  will  aid  our  judgment,  and  especially  serve  to  regulate 
the  degree  of  our  confidence  in  his  labors. 

What  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  comparison  ?  Doctrine. 
What,  then,  is  doctrine  in  the  Christian  and  Biblical  sense  ?  The 
author  does  not  answer  this  question,  and  this  is  one  of  the  features 
of  his  method.  He  un4ertakes  to  compare  the  views  of  different 
men  upon  doctrine,  with  not  the  slightest  explanation  of  the  term 
itself  This  we  regard  as  a  serious  defect.  It  is,  however,  no  un- 
common practice  with  those  who  append  their  philosophy  to  doc- 
trine, and  then  claim  for  the  compound  the  credit  of  inspired 
authority.  They  palm  off  their  ideas  for  inspiration,  by  associat- 
ing them  with  mspiration ;  and  insist  that  not  only  the  doctrine 
must  be  received,  but  al^»o  their  auxiliary  and  explanatory  modes 
of  thought.  It  is  a  heresy  not  to  adopt  seriatim  the  Shibboleths  of 
th^ir  philosophy.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  controversies  among 
Christians  has  arisen  in  this  way,  and  been  related  to  matters  in 
regard  to  which  the  Bible  is  silent.  Such  controversies  will  exist, 
and  there  will  always  be  some  croakers  about  *'  Difierences,"  unless 
men  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  parts  of  a  doctrine 
and  the  mere  appendices  of  human  philosophy.  Its  essential  parts 
are  those  which  God  gives  in  His  Word,  since  the  doctrine  is 
simply  some  truth  which  He  teaches  for  the  belief  of  men.  This 
is  a  real  and  an  important  distinction.  "  There  are,  with  regard 
to  every  doctrine,  certain  constituent,  formal  ideas,  which  enter 
into  its  very  nature,  and  the  rejection  of  which  is  the  rejection  of 
t)i6  doctrine ;  and  there  are  certain  others  which  are  merely  acces- 
sory  or  explanatory"^  These  " constituent, ' formal  ideas"  are 
given  by  God  upon  his  own  authority,  and  are  to  be  implicitly 
received  and  faithfully  expressed  in  the  symbols  of  the  church.  E 
it  be  difficult  for  men  always  to  agree  as  to  what  these  *'  ideas* 
are,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  elevation  of  human  philosophy 
to  their  high  rank  of  authority  will  not  relieve  that  difficulty,  but 
increase  it  ten  fold. 

The  efect  which  this  important  distinction  should  have  upon 
'  Chrifitian  I  ntelligencer.  *  Biblical  Repertory,  for  Oct.  1 83 1 . 
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theologians,  has  been  well  stated  by  another.  "  At  the  same  time, 
the  undeniable  fact,  that  systems  of  philosophy  have  been  as 
changeable  as  the  wind ;  that  each,  in  its  turn,  has  been  presented, 
urged  and  adopted  with  the  utmost  confidence ;  and  each  in  its 
measure  perverted  the  simple  truths  of  the  Bible,  should  teach  us 
to  be  modest ;  it  should  teach  us  to  separate  the  human  from  the 
divine  element  in  our  theology,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  clothe  the 
figments  of  our  own  minds  with  the  awful  authority  of  God,  and 
denounce  our  brethren  for  not  believing  Him  when  they  do  not 
agree  with  us.  It  should  teach  us,  too,  not  to  ascribe  to  men  opin- 
ions, which,  according  to  our  notions,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
principles  which  they  avow."'  These  very  senisible  observations 
belong  to  a  strain  of  remarks,  in  which  we  find  that  the  isms  of 
the  church  have  been  the  isms  of  this  or  that  "  particular  system 
of  religious  philosophy  ;'*  that  "  the  questions  which  now  alienate 
and  divide  Christians  m  this  country"  are  nothing  **  but  questions 
in  mental  and  moral  science."'  These  remarks  were  made  in  a 
review  of  Dr.  Cox's  Sermon  on  **  Regeneration  and  the  Manner 
of  its  Occurrence ;"  and  were,  perhaps,  primarily  intended  for 
"  New  School "  philosophy.  If  so,  we  most  cordially  welcome  the 
application;  and  would  ask  whether  they  be  not  as  good  for  "Old 
School "  philosophy,  indeed  for  all  philosophy  ? 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  a  man  may  hold  the  essential, 
"constituent,  formal  ideas"  of  a  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  a  bad  philosophy ;  or  that  he  may  connect  those  ''  ideas"  with 
a  good  philosophy ;  or  that  he  may  hold  them  without  any  philoso- 
phy but  that  of  the  plainest  common  sense,  which  is  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  great  proportion  of  Christians.  If  he  fasten  his  faith 
upon  the  doctrine,  embracing  its  constituent  idea  or  ideas,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Word  of  God,  he  does  not  doctrinally  differ  with  ano- 
ther who  does  the  same  thing,  though  they  may  not  be  altogether 
similar  in  their  philosophy.  If  this  is  not  a  true  position,  then  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  considerable  number  of  Christians 
should  ever  be  united  in  adopting  any  formula  of  faith.  The |)rac- 
tical  rejection  of  this  position  "  would  split  the  church  into  innu- 
merable fragments."*  Diversities  of  mental  capacity  and  educa- 
tional influence  always  have,  and  always  will  involve  some  "difr 
ferences"  among  good  men  as  to  those  ideas,  which  are  merely  Au- 
man  theories  of  revealed  truth.  We  do  not  say  that  these  theories 
are  unimportant,  or  that  a  good  is  not  better  than  a  bad  philosophy ; 
or  that  a  man  may  not  substantially  destroy  the  vital  nature  of*^  a 
doctrine  by  his  mode  of  explainirig  it ;  but,  we  do  say,  that  the 
doctrine  as  given  in  the  Word  of  God,  is  one  thing,  and  its  philos- 

^ Biblical  Repertory,  Vol.  II.  New  Series,  p.  252. 

'  The  author  alluaes  to  the  controyersies  then  existing  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.    It  is  a  very  important  concession,  and  from  the  *^  Old  School"  side. 
'  Biblical  Repertory. 
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ophy  as  originatdd  by  the  thoughts  of  men,  is  another.  He  who 
fails  to  recognize  this  distinction,  is  in  danger  of  confounding  a 
divine  doctrine  with  its  human  philosophy ;  and  not  this  merely, 
but  also  of  assuming  God's  authority  for  Ai^^ilosophy. 

The  pertinence  of  these  general  observations  we  might  illustrate 
very  fully  by  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  C.  treats  the  whole  subject 
of  '*  doctrinal  differences."  Though  he  professes  a  great  abhor- 
rence of  all  philosophy,  yet  he  is  a  great  admirer  of  his  oum.  Were 
he  to  treat  his  "  Old  School "  brethren  as  he  has  the  "  New,"  he 
would  find  not  a  few  heretics,  and  perhaps  apostates,  even  among 
them. 

As  one  example,  we  refer  to  bis  philosophy  of  the  atonement ; 
for,  say  what  he  will,  he  still  has  a  philosophy  on  this  subject. 
One  of  the  grounds  of  heresy  among  the  "  New  School "  is,  that, 
they  do  not  hold  that  Christ,  "  in  the  strict  and  literal  sense,"^  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  opposite  of  this  heresy  is,  that 
Christ  did  suffer  this  penalty,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  C.  For 
not  agreeing  with  him  in  tti^s  mere  speculation  of  his  own  mind, 
he  denounces  the  "  New  School "  as  heretics.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  neither  the  Bijble,  nor  the  Confession  of  Faith,  affirms  the 
truth  of  the  author's  theory ;  and  what  is  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion, the  highest  "Old  School"  authorities,  though  nominally 
adopting  the  theory,  upon  a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning,  repu- 
diate its  essential  parts,  and  reduce  the  controversy  very  much  to 
a  mere  question  about  the  proper  use  of  a  term.  And  yet  the 
"  New  School "  are  heretics  for  not  believing  what  neither  the 
Bible  nor  the  Confession  declares,  but  what  is  simply  Mr.  C.'s  phi- 
losophy of  the  doctrine. 

Again,  the  author  is  veiy  plainly  an  advocate  of  the  theory  of 
physical  regeneration,  physical  in  the  sense  of  a  change  in  the 
constitutional  properties,  pui^a  naturalia  of  the  human  mind.  He 
calls  it  "a  change  of  nature,"  in  contrast  with  what  the  "New 
School "  affirm,  and  therefore,  if  he  mean  anything,  he  means  a 
physical  change.  Here,  then,  he  is  without  the  authority  of  the 
JBible,  or  the  Confession,  or  human  consciousness.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  author's  theory  of  a  truth,  held  in  common  by  him- 
self and  his  "  New  School '  brethren ;  namely,  that  sinners  are 
regenerated  and  converted  to  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  never 
without  this  Divine  Agent ;  not  disagreeing,  so  far  as  we  know, 
as  to  the  phenomenal  facts  of  human  consciousness  when  a  soul  is 
bom  into  the  kingd<^  of  Christ.    He  must  put  in  his  not  alto- 

»ther  harmonious  metaphysics  with  the  doctrine ;  and  the  "New 

^hool  "  must  take  it  all  as  he  makes  it,  or  reject  it  all,  and  there- 
fore be  subject  to  the  charge  of  heresy. 

It  would  be^easy  to  fill  '^  long  paper  with  specimens  of  the  above 

*  This  is  the  very  sense  in  which  they  make  the  denial.    The  qnalificatiQi 
often  ocean  in  Beroan  on  the  Atonement. 
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character.  A  greater  theorizer,  without  unity  or  ^the  acumen  of 
metaphysics,  we  have  seldom  seen.  He  goes  beyond  the  Bible; 
beyond  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  some  things ;  and  arri^ates  in- 
falible  interpretation  in  others ;  and  then  says :  "  See !  how  *  toe* 
and  the  *  New  School*  doctrinally  differ !  How  orthodox  '  we'  are ! 
How  heretical  tbejr  are !"  He  omitted  to  mention .  the  little  cir- 
cumstance, that  his  philosophy  was  not  inspired;  and  that  Bible 
doctrine  had  an  existence  long  before  he  was  born.  Had  he  turn- 
ed his  philosophical  battering-ram  upon  his  ^  Old  School"  brethren, 
as  for  example,  upon  the  theory  of  the  nature  of  sin  set  forth  in 
the  "  Dissertation  on  Native  Depravity"  by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D., 
it  is  quite  probable  that  he  would  have  made  not  a  little  scat- 
tering in  that  direction ;  it  is  not  certain,  that  even  his  principal 
endorser  might  not  have  received  some  severe  contusions.  No- 
orthodoxy  is  safe,  when  put  on  trial  before  a  man  who  does  not 
discriminate  between  the  mere  figments  of  his  own  mind,  and  doc- 
trine, as  given  in  God's  Word.  He  can  make  heresy  when  he 
chooses :  and  where  he  shall  locate  ih^viimSy  may  be  dependent  on 
his  ecclesiastical  position ;  and  the  degree  of  its  poison,  upon  the 
intensity  of  his  own  bigotry. 

We  have  another  question,  which  will  help  us  to  some  farther 
perception  of  the  author's  method  :  What  are  the  personal  terms 
involved  in  the  proposed  comparison^  and  the  criteria  of  a  correct 
conception  of  those  terms  ?  They  are  *'01d  School"  Presbyterians, 
and  "New  School"  Presbyterians.  What  are  they?  Well 
known  religious  denominations,  of  about  equal  size,  exchanging 
fraternal  courtesies,  once  united  as  a  single  denomination,  but  now 
in  the  providence  of  God  separated.  What  are  they  in  the  theo^ 
logical  and  doctrinal  sense?  Are  they  Arminians,  Arians, 
Pelagians,  or  Calvinists  ?  What  are  they  ?  This  is  a  very  material 
question,  to  be  correctly  settled,  as  preliminary  to  the  possibility 
of  a  just  comparison. 

In  looking  at  this  question,  the  first  and  natural  inquiry  is  : — 
Have  they  any  published  creed,  any  confession  of  faith, "  contain- 
ing the  system  of  doctrine  tausht  m  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?"  No 
one  disputes,  that  they  have  the  same  confession ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding their  alleged  "differences,"  neither  has  evinced  the 
slightest  disposition  to  modify  that  confession  in  a  sinde  particu- 
lar. Both  subscribe  to  the  same  standards,  as  embodying  a  hu- 
man and  systematic  statement  of  scriptural  doctrines.  They  li- 
cense and  ordain  ministers,  and  try  heretics  4)y  this  system.  They 
use  it  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  any  creed  can  ever  be  used. 
It  is  known  as  the  Calvinistic  system,  in  distinction  from  Arian, 
Armenian,  Pelagian,  and  other  systems  of  belief  It  derives  its 
authority,  not  from  the  learned  men  who  compiled  it,  but  from  its 
conformity  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a  rule  of  faith,  because  it 
contains  "  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.'' 
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We  inquire  \\^hat  disposition  does  Mr.  C.  make  of  the  fact,  that 
both  ''  Old  and  and  New  SchooV'  adopt  the  same  standards  ?  He 
treats  it  as  of  no  moment,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  only  to 
prove  their  dishonesty ;  for  he  fraternally  exhorts  them  to  make 
•*  an  honest  subscription  to  our  standards."  He  is  a  very  zeal- 
ous advocate  for  the  standards.  But,  alas!  they  are  worth 
nothing  to  settle  the  faith  of  **  New  School"  men ;  they  only 
show  what  •*01d  School"  men  believe.  If  the  former  adopt 
the  confession  as  a  "system  of  doctrine,"  this  makes  no  dif- 
ference; for  they  do  not  believe  it.  "New  School"  men,  are, 
not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  creed ;  they  may  use  it  if  they 
choose,  but  this  hardly  creates  a  presumption  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  faith.  Creeds  and  catechisms  must  indeed  be  very  useful 
things,  or  "  New  School  Presbyterians  very  dishonest  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  abounding  charity  of  Mr.  Cheeseman!  The  truth  is, 
Mr.  C,  cum  aliis  sui  generis,  assumes  in  the  very  outset  that  his 
interpretation  of  the  creed  is  the  creed  ;  and  that  those  who  may 
not  choose  to  use  his  mind  as  a  prism  to  dissolve  its  light,  are, 
therefore,  rejecters  of  the  creed  itself.  Hence  he  but  seldom 
refers  to  the  Confession.  When  he  quotes  its  language,  he  does 
not  argue  the  question  of  its  meaning,  thus  dodging  his  logical 
duty  in  the  very  moment  of  its  professed  performance.  It  is 
enough  to  tell  what  "we"  hold,  since  what  "  we"  hold  is  what 
the  Confession  teaches,  and  that,  too,  exactly  as  "  we"  hold  it.  As 
a  specimen  of  downright  insolence,  we  have  never  seen  anything 
that  went  beyond  Mr.  C.'s  treatment  of  "  New  School"  Presby- 
terians in  the  matter  of  their  subscription  to  the  standards.  As  a 
specimen  of  argument,  we  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  shabby 
and  perfectly  rickety  structure,  than  that  of  the  author  in  relation 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Confession.  The  celebrated  John  Foster, 
in  his  journal,  observes,  '*  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  what 
may  be  called  conclusive  writing  and  speaking.  How  seldom  do 
we  feel,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  or  discourse,  that  something 
is  settled  and  done  /"  "  We  are  not  compelled  to  say  with  our- ' 
selves — Yes,  it  is  so!  it  must  be  so!  that  is  decided  to  all  etemi-' 
ty  !"*  We  think  if  Foster  had  been  favored  with  a  sight  of  Mr. 
C.'s  book,  he  might  have  had  a  new  illustration  of  these  ideas. 

If  the  author  desired  to  settle  points  by  a  manly  and  candid 
mode  of  argument,  his  course  was  a  very  plain  and  simple  one. 
First,  upon  the  statement  of  a  doctrinal  point  he  should  have 
quoted  the  Confession  of  Faith,  chapter  and  section,  showing,  by  a 
thorough  exegesis  of  its  language,  and  the  history  of  its  interpre- 
tation, what  the  confession  taught  in  regard  to  that  point.  Second- 
ly, he  should  have  cited  in  their  very  words,  "Old  School"  author- 
ities and  "  New  School,"  touching  the  same  point,  not  distorting 
or  partially  representing  their  sentiments.  Thirdly,  upon  compar- 
'  Lifeaad  Correspondence  of  John  Foster,  pp.  117,  118. 
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ing  them  with  the  Confession,  the  common  standard  of  both 
schools,  he  should  have  candidly  considered  the  character  of  their 
differences,  if  any  existed ;  whether  they  were  or  were  not  such 
as  existed  when  tne  Confession  was  formed, — and  were  fraternally 
compromisfed  that  it  might  be  formed, — when  it  was  adopted  by 
Presbyterians  in  this  country  as  the  basis  of  union  ;  such  as  have 
'^  existed  during  the  whole  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 

these  United  States ;  such  as  have  been  acknowledged  from  time 
immemorial  in  admitting  the  orthodox  Congregationalists  of  New- 
England  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  such  as  were  not  deemed 
grounds  of  suspicion,  alienation,  and  separation  among  brethren 
while  a  good  spirit  prevailed  :  in  short,  whether  these  differences 
are  fundamental — differences  as  to  the  essential  and  constituent 
parts  of  doctrine,  or  the  mode  of  explaining  that  doctrine.  The 
author  ought  to  have  performed  a  work  of  this  kind,  if  his  purpose 
was  to  make  a  fair  case  for  the  consideration  of  men.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, however,  for  all  this,  he  assumes  that  "  we"  understand  the 
Confession ;  and  that  because  the  "  New  School"  do  not  in  every 
particular  understand  it  as  "  we"  do,  therefore  they  are  heretics, 
though  they  subscribe  to  the  Standards,  and  swear  a  solemn  oath 
of  honesty  before  God.  They  are  dishonest  men  ;  and  you  need 
make  no  account  of  their  creed,  as  any  proof  of  their  doctrinal 
faith!  This,  then>  is  another  feature  of  the  author's  method; 
namely,  the  unrighteous  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  solemn 
profession  of  "  New  School"  Presbyterians.* 

1  The  Christian  Intelligencer  of  New  York  City,  in  an  editorial  notice  of  Mr. 
C.*B  hook,  and  in  ohvious  allnsion  to  **  New  School  *'  Preshyterians,  speaks  of 
*'  those  who,  under  the  specious  appearance  of  an  orthodox  creed,  are  seeking 
to  introduce  another  gospel.^'  With  the  same  allusion,  the  editor  adverts  to 
their  '*  hidden  evasions,  and  indirections,  and  concealed  end  guarded  opposition 
to  truth ;''  for  hringing  which  •*  to  light'*  he  commends  the  work  to  "the  friends 
of  truth,'*  and  assigns  to  it  *'  able  chscrimination  and  sound'  reasoning."  He 
also  implies,  that  *^  whatever  may  be  the  established  creed"  of  these  Presbyte* 
rians,  still  "  the  theology,  ctirrenl  in  the  New  School  body,"  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  that  creed.  We  coitfess  we  read  these. passages  with  a  deep  and 
Eainful  sense  of  their  injustice.  Did  the  editor  mean  to  say,  that  "New 
chool"  Presbyterians  **  do  not  heartily  receive"  their  standards  %  that  "  under 
the  specious  appearance  of  an  orthodox  creed,"  they  *^  are  seeking  to  introduce 
another  gospel  1" — that  they  are  practising  "hidden  evasions  and  indirections, 
and  concealed  and  ^^uarded  opposition  to  truth  i"  that  **  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,"  "  the  fountains  of  real  sentiment,"  as  to  "  the  theology  current  in  the 
New  School  body,"  prove  that  body  dishonest  in  the  retention  of  its  "  estab- 
lished creed  ?"  All  this  fairly  lies  in  the  language.  Is  this  the  sentiment  of 
the  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  this  country  %  Then  we  are  not  a 
little  as^nished  that  they  should  hold  any  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  New  School  body  j"  that  they  should  pay  any  respect  to  their 
certificates  of  dismission ;  that,  in  eflforts  to  evangelize  the  world,  they  should 
mingle  "  with  those  who,  under  the  specious  appearance  of  an  orthodox  creed, 
are  seeking  to  introduce  another  gospel ;"  that  they  should  ever  enter  their  pul- 
pits, or  receiye  them  into  their  own.  The  implications  are  of  the  grayest  eha^ 
racter ;  they  strike  down  the  common  Christianity  of  "  the  New  School  bodf " 
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Bat;  it  may  be  asked — Is  it  never  lawful  to  undertake  the  proo£ 
that  a  denomination  has  abandoned  its  standards,  though  profess- 
ing to  retain  them  ?  We  answer :  It  is  never  lawful  to  set  out 
with  this  assumption.  A  man  is  to  be  presumed  innocent,  until 
he  is  proved  guilty.  So  a  Christian  denomination  has  a  right  to 
refer  to  its  Standards  as  an  exposition  of  its  faith.  Those  stand- 
ards are  good  and  conclusive  evidence,  until  overruled  by  stronger 
evidence.  In  the  present  instance,  if  "  tlie  current  theology  of 
the  New  School  body"  is  hostile  to  the  standards,  why  does  not 
that  body  formally  abandon  them,  and  at  once  make  a  new  Con- 
fession ?  The  very  terms  of  the  supposition  assume,  that  there 
are  no  difficulties  in  the  body,  in  the  way  of  taking  this  course. 
Where,  then,  are  the  difficulties?  In  the  state  of  public  opinion  ; 
which  solution  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  **  New  School" 
Presbyterians  are  dishonest  men,  holding  one  set  of  sentiments 
and  professing  another.  But  who  says  this?  Dr.  Lord,  Mr. 
Cheeseman,  and  other  champions  of  a  certain  kind  of  orthodoxy, 
who,  begging  nearly  every  question  in  dispute,  perverting  the  sen- 
timents of  thosA  they  attack,  substitutrng  assertion  for  argument, 
and  their  philosophy  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  violate  all  the  just  laws  of  reasoning ;  first,  in  makiilg  them- 
selves orthodox;  and  secondly,  in  assailing  others,  Who  must 
silently  and  patiently  bear  their  sundry  impeachments,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  the  necessity  of  a  reply.  They  do  this  under  color 
of  zeal  for  the  faith,  in  circumstances  and  wavs  that  do  not  reflect 
much  glory  upon  the  character  of  that  zeal.  They  make  them- 
selves religious  parHzans ;  and  then  ask  the  public  to  presume 
their  orthodoxv,  and  equally  the  heresy  of  "  New  School"  Presby- 
terians, until  the  latter  is  disproved  by  the  sternest  demonstration. 
We  are  well  awat-e  that  the  great  mass  of  "  Old  School"  brethren 
— ministers  and  laymen — take  no  such  ground.  We  do  not  apply 
these  remarks  to  them.  But,  where  they  fit,  we  are  frank  in  saying, 
we  mean  that  they  shall  apply  ;  for  they  are  nothing  but  the  sim- 
ple truth — triith,  too,  that  has  cost  our  Zion  the  loss  of  much 
peace  and  prosperity.  These  are  the  men  who  throw  the  "  New 
School"  subscription  to  the  Standards  out  of  the  account,  when 
weighing  this  class  of  Presbyterians  in  their  strange  balances.  This 
is  what  Mr.  C.  does,  to  all  intents  and  purposes :  it  is  the  very  thing 
of  which  we  complain,  as  an  act  of^^  injustice,  both  lexical  and 
moral.  We  claim  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard  through  our  Stand- 
ards as  he  has ;  and  will  not  consent  to  have  them  torn  away,  with- 
out lifting  a  note  of  remonstrance  against  the  violent  deed.  The 
mere  circumstance  that  he  is  the  accuser,  not  in  an  ecclesiastical 

to  its  very  foundation.  It  is  on  account  of  such — we  know  not  what  tenn  to 
use,  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  that  we  have  undertaken  to  review  this 
book,  and  expose  it  to  the  observation  of  men.  In  itself  considered  ,  we  do  doi 
regard  it  as  worthy  of  notice. 
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court,  but  in  the  court  of  the  world's  judgment,  creates  no  presump- 
tion, that  the  Standards  do  not  as  faithfully  represent  the  accused, 
as  they  do  the  accuser.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  because 
we  have  felt  the  deep  injustice  of  the  course  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

But  we  will  not  stop  here.  We  fully  accept  the  author's  chal- 
lenge to  seek,  "  in  the  widely  circulated  writings  of  their  leading 
and  influential  divines,"  for  a  "criterion"  of  ''their  denominations 
theology."  He  need  not  suppose  that  we  will  "  shrink  from  this 
most  reasonable  test,"  or  "  attempt  to  evade  it,"  and  thus  give 
'* evidence  of  conscious  weakness  and  guilt"  If  it  is  legitimate  to 
seek  "  in  the  widely  circulated  writings"  of  "  New  School"  men, 
for  "  their  denominational  theology,"  it  is  equally  legitimate  to  take 
the  same  course  in  respect  to  the  "  Old  School."  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  look  at  the  facts ;  to  see,  if  we  can,  what  the  author 
has  really  done  in  the  way  of  the  "ultimate  criterion"  of  "denomi- 
national theology."  We  will  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  witnesses, 
from  whose  testimony  we  are  to  ascertain  the  "denominational 
theology"  of  the  two  Schools.  And  here  the  reader  may  get  a 
third  idea  of  the  author's  method. 

First :  what  are  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Mr.  C,  giving  us 
the  theolc^cal  sentiments  of  "  Old  School "  Presbyterians  ?  We 
have  searched  his  book  carefully  to  collect  these  authorities,  and 
present  the  result,  as  a  specimen  of  hb  f heploffical  erudition.  In 
all,  he  has  taken  a  single  extract  fhxn  Owen  s  Death  of  Death ; 
another  from  Symington  on  the  Atonement;  another  from  Junkin 
on  Justification ;  and  still  another  from  Dr.  Spring's  Dissertation 
on  Native  Depravity.  We  have  passed  through  the  book,  page 
by  page ;  and  these,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  are 
all  the  "Old  School"  authorities  with  which  he  has  favored  the 
public.  We  have  two  questions :  Who  are  the  witnesses  ?  What 
18  the  substance  of  their  testimony  ? 

As  to  the  first  witness.  Dr.  Owen,  we  take  the  liberty  to  inform 
the  author,  that  he  was  neither  an  "  Old,"  nor  a  "  New  School " 
Presbyterian,  but  attached  to  the  Independents  in  England.  His 
researches  led  him  to  think  that  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church 
Government,  was  not  conformable  to  the  Scriptures;  he  lived 
about  two  centuries  since.  He  is  of  course  no  authority  to  prove 
what  is  the  "  denominational  theology"  of  "  Old  School "  Presby- 
terians in  these  United  States.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  wit- 
nesses whom  our  discipline  characterizes  as  incompetent.  The  work 
of  Owen,  from  which  the  author  quotes,  is  not  in  the  "  Catalogue 
of  the  books  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication." 
The  secohd  witness,  though  cotemporaneous  with  these  times,  is 
trans-atlantic ;  and  furnishes  no  authoritative  proof  of  "  denomi- 
national theol<^"  in  this  country.    The  third  and  fourth,  namely, 
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Drs.  Jnnidn  and  Spring,  we  acknowledge  to  be  "  Old  Schod " 
authority,  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  position  is  concerned ;  thoush 
kidging  from  the  "  Vindication''  of  the  former  in  the  trial  of  Mr. 
bames,  and  the  "  Dissertation  on  Native  Depravity/'  by  the  latter, 
we  have  the  most  serious  doubts  about  their  harmony  in  all  respects. 
So  much  for  the  witnesses. 

What  is  their  testimony  ?  The  first  three  are  cited  to  prove, 
that  "  Old  School "  Presbyterians  believe  in  the  aU-suffidency  of 
Christ's  atonement.  This  is  the  only  point  to  which  they  testifv. 
Do  the  "  New  School "  disagree  with  them  on  this  point?  We 
believe  not.  The  testimonv  of  the  last  witness  is,  that  "  they"  (al- 
Inding,  obviously,  to  the  New  Haven  divines,)  *'c(mU  not  teU^* 
touching  certain  abstruse  questions,  more  or  less  related  to  "  the 
native  character"  of  man.  This,  then,  is  the  whole  of  it,  namely; 
four  witnesses,  iioo  of  whom  are  incompetent  to  testify  ;^  three  of 
whom  prove  that  **  Old  School"  Presbyterians  believe  in  the  au- 
sufficiency  of  Christ* s  oionemeni;  and  one  of  whom,  that  the  New 
Haven  divines  ''  could  not  tell  I  /"  We  ask  the  reader,  if  this  is 
not  an  exceedingly  brilliant  illustration  of  the  author's  doctrine  of 
seeking  "in  the  widely  circulated  writings  of  their  leading  and  in- 
fluential divines,"  for  an  "  ultimate  criterion"  of  the  '*  denomina- 
tional theok)gT"  of  ''  Old  School "  Presbyterians  ?  Such  light  as 
to  points  of  faith  is  seldom  seen !  The  author  does  indeed  oc- 
casionally quote  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  generally  without 
comment ;  but  this  is  not  to  the  purpose,  since  the  question  to  be 
settled  is,  Which  of  the  Schools  is  in  best  conformity  to  the  Con- 
fession, equally  adopted  by  both  ?  The  Confession,  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  trial,  is  not  a  witness,  but  a  judge — and  a  judge  too, 
not  of  all  questions,  but  such  only,  as  lie  within  the  province  of  its 
doctrinal  teaching. 

True,  the  author,  on  a  great  variety  of  points,  says,  that  "  wi " 
believe  thus  and  so.  But  who  are  we  ?  Mr.  Cheeseman,  speaking 
for  the  "Old  School"  without  appointment,  and  at  the  time  when 
he  spake,  without  the  least  authority ;  and  since  he  has  spoken,  the 
Biblical  Repertory  does  not  Vish  to  commit  itself  to  the  work  of 
"endorsing  every  sentiment,"  without  informing  us  how  much 
may  be  excluded  by  this  cautious  precaution.  Has  it  come  to  this, 
that  a  Christian  minister  will  compare  "Old  and  New  School 
Presbyterians,"  for  the  professed  purpose  of  showing  their  "  doctri- 
nal difierences,"  with  such  meagre  authority,  as  to  the -real  charac- 
ter of  the  Jirst  term  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  reasoning  has  no  laws? 
He  was  as  much  bound  to  quote  "  Old  "  as  "New  School"  author- 
ities, on  all  the  points  at  issue.  He  might  have  done  it ;  their 
standard  writers,  the  Christian  Advocate,  the  Biblical  Rejpertory, 
the  books  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  would  have 
supplied  him  with,  ample  materials,  and  perhaps  a  few  qualifiot- 
ticms  as  well  as  ailments,  that  did  not  occur  to  him.    This  was 
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especially  appropriate,  since  his  Old  Schoolism  is  of  but  recent  date, 
and  liable,  therefore,  not  to  have  all  the  finish  which  more  time 
wouM  give.  His  "  Old  School "  brethren  have  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  him.  He  had  no  right  to  speak  for  them,  without 
showing  his  authority.  He  was  bound  to  say  to  the  world :  This 
is  merely  my  opinion;  I  give  you  no  proof:  you  may  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth  :  this  is  what  I  think  orthodoxy  ought  to  be,  and 
therefore  what  Old  Schoolism  is.  His  failure  to  give  us*  by  au- 
thority, the  "denominational  theology"  of  "Old  School  Presbyte- 
rians, '  is  a  death-blow  to  the  whole  work,  and  needs  only  to  be 
stated  to  make  it  look  logically  contemptible.  How  can  two  terms 
be  compared  in  respect  to  their  differences,  until  the  question  is 
first  settled,  what  are  the  terms  ?  We  wonder,  that  his  endorsers 
did  not  see  this  weak  spot  We  are  quite  willing  to  hqpe  that,  in 
the  multiplicity  of  editorial  engagements,  they  might  have  penned 
their  notices,  without  that  mature  reading  which  they  commend 
to  others.  By  no  sophistry  is  it  possible  to  remedy  this  defect ;  it 
is  absolutely  fatal  to  his  argument,  and  turns  it  out  of  a  court  of 
candor  as  an  intellectual  humbug.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  quo- 
tation of  "Old  School"  authorities  was  not  necessary;  we  ask, 
Why  not  ?  Is  it,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  sumcient  au- 
thority ?  Ah !  this  is  to  enter  a  judgment  before  you  have  tried 
the  cause !  Why  was  it  necessary,  then,  to  quote  "  New  School " 
authorities  ?  Any  effort  to  relieve  the  author  from  the  logical  blame- 
worthiness of  his  position,  goes  so  far  to  turn  his  whole  perform- 
ance into  a  mere  newspaper  slang. 

We  turn  to  the  author  s  "  New  School "  authorities,  to  show  the 
"denominational  theology"  of  this  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  leading  authority,  the  one  most  frequently  used,  and 
on  which  he  mainly  relies,  is  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  Notes  on  Romans, 
II.  Corinthians,  Galatians  and  Ephesians.  His  principal  citations 
are  from  the  Notes  on  Romans.  He  also  refers  to  Beman  on  the 
Atonement,  Beecher's  Sermon  on  the  Native  Character  of  Man, 
Duffield  on  Regeneration,  Finney's  Lectures,  and  Dr.  Dewey. 
The  reader  will  see  that  we  have  a  greater  array  of  authority  on 
this  side  of  the  question,  than  upon  the  other.  We  propose  to  take 
a  view  of  these  several  witnesses,  in  order  to  estimate  the  real 
character  of  the  case  the  author  has  made  out 

We  begin  with  Mr.  Barnes.  He  is  arraigned  by  the  author, 
charged  with  heresy,  and  through  him  all  **  New  School "  men 
likewise.  LiCtus  see  how  the  case  stands.  In  1836  the  question 
of  Mr.  Barnes'  orthodoxy  in  his  Notes  on  the  Romans  camcup  by 
appeal  before  the  General  Assembly,  the  ultimate  and  highest  tn- 
bunal  to  settle  such  a  question  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
was  then  prcmounced  orthodox,  and  restored  from  his  suspension 
by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Lord,  Mr.  C.'s  endorse,  voting 
to  sustain  the  i^ppeal,  w^th  others  then  and  now  occupying  high 
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places  as  "Old  Schoor'  Presbyterians.  What  used  to  be  fami- 
liarly known  as  "  the  Princeton  party"  in  the  "  Old  School "  ranks, 
had  not  as  yet  been  constrained  to  ^o  to  the  full  lengths  of  the 
''Philadelphia  party/  another  cognomen  for  another  subdivision  of 
these  ranks.  Upon  this  trial  before  his  peers,  Mr.  Barnes  was  not 
pronounced  to  be  the  heretic  and  apostate  from  the  faith,  which 
Mir.  C.  represents  him  to  have  been,  add  still  to  be.  He  made  a 
full  and  explicit  statement  and  vindication  of  his  sentiments  in 
reply  to  the  chaises  of  Dr.  Junkin,  which  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished, entitled  "  Barnes'  Defence,"  and  of  which  Mr.  C.  has  taken 
no  notice,  which  is  strange,  if  simple  truth  were  his  object.  Mr. 
Barnes  had  his  attention  called  to  the  doctrinal  points  by  the 
charges  and  plea  of  his  prosecutor;  and  was  therefore  placed  in 
circumstances  to  bring  out  his  views  with  great  distinctness.  He 
did  so  bring  them  out ;  the  Greneral  Assembly  heard  them,  and  told 
him  to  keep  on  preaching  the  gospel.  It  had  been  well,  and  but 
an  act  of  candor,  if  Mr.  C.  had  used  this  "  Defence"  in  connection 
with  his  use  of  the  Notes. 

The  plain  fact,  then,  is,  that  the  leading  authority  to  show  the 
heresy  of  "  New  School "  Presbyterians,  turns  out  to  be  just  no 
heretic  at  all,  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly.     The  col- 
lected  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  then  rep- 
resented, are  at  variance  with  the  author  on  a  question  of  fact.    It 
may  be  said  that  the  General  Assembly  also  was  heretical  in  1836. 
Ah !  why  so  ?    Because  it  did  not  condemn  Mr.  Barnes.     Would 
it  have  oeen  orthodox  if  it  had  condemned  him  ?  What !  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  the  supreme  judge  of  the  Standards,  orthodox  when 
it  votes  one  way,  and  heretical  when  it  votes  the  other !    The 
General  Assembly  heretical,  when  Dr.  Lord  himself  and  other  men 
of  unquestionable  orthodoxy,  voted  with  and  helped  to  make  the 
majority !    What  kind  of  Presbyteriatrism  is  this  1    But,  who  says 
this  ?    Mr.  Cheeseman,  if  he  says  anything.     Well,  is  Mr.  C.  an 
appellate  court,  authoritatively  to  review  the  decisions  of  the  (Jen- 
eral  Assembly?     Aside  from   the  question  of  authority,  whose 
judgment  is  probably  the  best  ?    The  brother  must  be  remarkably 
modest,  and  withal  actuated  by  a  profound  respect  for  the  Stand- 
ards, a  thorough  going  Presbyterian,  if  he  wishes  the  privilege  of 
reversing  the  decrees  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.     This  would  place  him  in  that  strange  genus  of  ecclesi- 
astical humanity  that  virtually  says :  All  right,  if  we  have  the  ma- 
jority ;.  but  if  not,  then  all  wrong.    Dr.  Junkin,  in  bringing  his 
charges,  professed  a  wish  to  obtain  a  decision  of  the  "  proper  tri- 
bunjJs'*  upon  the  doctrinal  points,  and  was  gratified ;  and  had  be- 
fore him  either  of  two  sUtematives ;  namely,  quietly  to  respect  that 
decision  as  a  good  citizen  of  the  Presbyterian  commonwealth,  or, 
if  he  could  not  conscientiously  do  this,  then  peacefully  to  with- 
draw.   On  the  whde,  we  think  Mr.  Barnes'  orthodoxy  will  outlive 
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the  severe  castigations  of  Mr.  C.  The  fact  that  he  sat  unharmed 
beneath  the  orthodox  aegis  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Lord  him- 
self holding  up  the  shield  with  both  hands,  will  be  taken,  we  appre- 
hend, by  the  generality  of  mankind  as  a  tolerably  fair  answer  to 
Mr.  Cheeseman's  charge  of  heresy.     He  is  a  very  good  witness  to 

Erove,  not  the  heresy,  but  the  orthodoxy  of  "  New  School "  Pres- 
yterians. 

But  lest  the  author  may  think  this  a  kind  of  special  pleading 
that  forces  him  into  an  unhappy  position,  we  will  place  his  witness 
before  the  "  Old  School*'  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  at  whose  bar  he  was 
condemned  by  a  decided  majority,  and  whose  decision  was  reversed 
by  the  next  General  Assembly.  We  have  read  the  history  of  his 
trial  before  this  Synod,  **with  all  the  pleadings  and  debates  as  re- 
ported for  the  New- York  Observer."  There  were  some  very  se- 
vere things  said  by  many  of  the  members  well  known  to  be  "Old 
School "  men.  But  not  all  "  Old  School "  men  thought  and  spake 
as  did  the  majority,  by  any  means.  And  as  a  specimen  of  several 
speeches  somewhat  similar,  we  give  that  of  Dr.  M'Dowell :  "  I 
can  vote  with  a  good  conscience  that  Mr.  Barnes  is  guilty  of 
holding  great  and  dangerous  errors,  but  not  that  he  holds  funda- 
mental errors.  I  believe  that  he  holds  to  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity as  firmly  as  any  man  in  this  house,  and  that  he  believes 
this  depravity  to  be  derived  from  our  connection  with  Adam.  I 
believe  he  holds  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  a  sinner,  but  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  ihat  he  is  saved  only  on  the  ground  of  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  that  he  becomes  interested  in  these  merits  exclu- 
sively by  faith.  And  I  believe  further,  that  he  holds  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  convert  and 
sanctify  the  soul.  I  have  long  known  that  he  diflered  from  me  in 
his  mode  of  explaining  some  of  these  points,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
on  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  or  our  religion  he  preaches  in 
this  way.  I  stand  before  the  public  in  the  expression  of  this  opin- 
ion, and  I  shall  act  accordingly."'  We  leave  this  witness,  en- 
dorsed by  his  own  Presbytery — as  to  the  fundamentals  of  religion 
endorsed  by  as  good  an  ''  Old  *  School "  man  as  Dr.  M'DoweU  in 
the  heat  of  a  warm  controversy — then  endorsed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  We  are  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with  his  introduction,  es- 
pecially since  we  cannot  learn  from  Mr.  C.  either  what  is  the  "  de- 
nominational theology  "  of  "  Old  School  "  Presbyterians,  or  what 
the  Confession  of  Faith  teaches.  All  we  learn  from  him  is  what 
"  WE  "  hold.  For  aught  that  appears  in  Mr.  C.'s  book,  Mr.  Barnes 
is  as  sound  an  "  Old  School"  divine  as  there  is  in  the  land.  This 
is  not  lightly  said ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  that  what  an  "  Okl 
School"  divine  is,  Mr.  C.  has  no  where  shown  us.  We  see  very 
distinctly  what  /le  is ;  but  more  we  do  not  see. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  is  another  of  these  "New  School"  witnesses. 
>Tnai  of  Bey.  A.  BameS}  ibr  Heresy,  p.  255. 
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He  also  is  one  of  the  "leading  and  influential  divines  f'  venerable 
in  years — honored  b^  God,  with  a  long  and  very  useful  ministry — 
and  having  some  evidences  of  the  hish  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  churches.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  he  was  called  to  pass 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  an  ecclesiastical  prosecution  for  heresy, 
upon  charges  presented  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Cincinnati,  and  that  he 
came  out  orthodox  in  the  judgment  of  those  whom  the  Constitution 
made  judges  in  the  case.  His  cause  was  first  tried  by  his  own 
Presbytery ;  and  afterwards  by  an  appeal  of  his  prosecutor,  it  went 
up  to  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati ;  in  both  of  which  courts,  he  was 
declared  sound  in  the  faith.  At  the  request  of  the  Synod,  he  soon 
af^r  published  his  "  Views  in  Theology,"  embodying  the  substance 
of  his  defence  when  on  trial.  Of  this  book,  Mr.  u.  has  taken  no 
notice.  We  commend  it  to  his  special  attention.  We  recom- 
mend him  to  read  the  authorities  therein  cited,  that  he  may  see 
how  many  good  and  great  men  must  stand  or  fall  with  Dr.  Beeoher. 
He  will  find  the  Dr.  to  be  a  very  orthodox  divine,  if  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  an  almost  endless  series  of  au- 
thorities on  doctrinal  points,  can  prove  such  a  claim.  Perhaps  the 
testimony  of  this  witness,  if  thoroughly  studied,  will  give  him  a 
better  opinion  of  "New  School"  Presbyterians. 

Dr.  Beman  is  also  in  the  list.  The  author  makes  a  somewhat 
free  use  of  his  little  work  on  the  Atonement  The  alleged  "  New 
School*'  heresy  of  4his  book,  is  narrowed  down  to  a  single  point; 
namely,  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  literal  penaltv  of  the  law 
threatened  against  the  sinner.  We  answer,  the  Confession  of 
Faith  does  not  affirm  what  Dr.  Beman  denies.  The  author  has 
made  no  attempt  to  prove  that  it  does :  and  he  would  have  failed, 
had  he  tried  the  experiment.  Dr.  Beman's  heresy  consists  in  be- 
lieving that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  a  substitute  for  the  penalty, 
and  not  the  identical  penalty  due  to  the  sinner.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  well  to  relieve  the  author's  horror  of  this  heresy,  by  giving  him 
the  language  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  was  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  contributed  his  learning  and  piety  to  the 
compilation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  *'  Was  Christ  so  much  as 
punished  by  Grod?  Much  less,  then,  was  he  overwhelmed  by  the 
wrath  of  Grod,  damned  by  God.  Was  a  lamb  punished,  that  was 
sacrificed  ?  He  was  afflicted,  but  not  punished :  for  punishment 
argues  a  crime  or  fault  preceding.  Were  the  sad  sufferings  of 
Ctuist  laid  on  him  as  punishment  ?  Certainly  not  for  his  own 
sins:  no,  nor  for  ours  neither.  He  suffered  for  our  sins,  bore  our 
sins ;  but  his  sufierings  were  not  puilishments  for  our  sins."*  Thus, 
we  see  that  even  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  not  orthodox. 
The  author  might  write  another  bode  to  show  the  existence  of 
heresy  in  that  august  body. 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Duffield^  in  his  work  on  Regeneration. 
^  Lightfoot^s  Works.    London  Edition,  1822,  vol.  vi.  pp.  23,  24. 
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The  first  extract  is  from  Chap.  xx.  entitled,  "The  moral  certainty 
of  Human  Depravity."  The  quotation  reads  thus :  "  It  is  a  ques- 
tion alike  pertinent  and  important,  whether  in  the  incipient  period 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  there  can  be  any  moral  character  what- 
ever possessed,  *  »  *  properly  speaking,  we  can  predicate  of 
~it  neither  sin  nor  holiness."'  Our  first  remark  upon  this  quotation 
is,  that  the  author  has  taken  fragments  of  two  distinct  sentences, 
and  united  them  so  as  to  make  one.  Our  next  remark  is,  that  he 
has  mutilated  the  last  of  these  sentences  by  a  defective  quotation. 
Compare  the  two  readings:  Mr.  C.'s— "properly  speaking  we  can 
predicate  of  it  neither  sin  nor  holiness."  Dr.  Dumeld's — "  properly 
speaking,  thekepore,  we  can  predicate  of  it  neither  sin  n6r  holiness, 
PERSONALLY  CONSIDERED."  He  has  equally  mutilated  the  first  sen- 
tence, as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison :« — Mr.  C.'s 
reading :  "  It  is  a  Question  alike  pertinent  and  important,"  &c. : 
Or.  Duffield's :  "  We  say  future,  for  it  is  a  question  alike  perti- 
aent  and  important,"  &c.*  We  charge  Mr.  C.  with  unfairness  in 
quoting  his  author.  In  the  chapter  from  which  these  garbled  ex- 
tracts are  made,  Dr.  DufiHeld  maintains,  as  he  does  also  in  others, 
the  PACT  of  the  consequential  derivation  of  human  depravity  from 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  He  discards  certain  human  theories, 
philosophies  of  men,  which  have  been  offered  in  explanation  of 
this  fact.  He  observes — "  Our  object  is  simply  an  observation  of 
&cts,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  shape  or  affect  the  future  moral  char- 
acter of  the  child.  We  ssy  future,  for  it  is  a  question  alike  perti- 
nent and  important,  whether  5n  the  incipient  period  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  there  can  be  any  moral  character  whatever  possessed." 
Upon  this  "  question,"  the  Dr.  proceeds  to  remark,  explaining  the 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  phrase,  "moral  character"  "Moral 
character,  is  character  axrquired  by  acts  of  a  moral  nature.  Moral 
acts  are  those  acts  which  are  contemplated  by  the  law,  prescrib- 
ing the  rule  of  human  conduct."  Taking  this  view  of  the  phrase, 
the  Dr.  then  holds  that  we  cannot  predicate  "personal  sin  of  an 
infant  before  it  has  acted,  when  it  "nas  not  committed  acts,  which 
can  be  considered  violations  of  the  law  of  God.  It  has  no  personal 
sin ;  for  it  has  not  morally  acted."  "  Properly  speaking,  therefore, 
we  can  predicate  of  it  neither  sin  nor  holiness,  (a  moral  character,) 
personally  considered."  The  substance,  then,  of  the  heresy,  is 
simply  this:  That  an  infant  ihvLi  does  not  know  its  right  from  its  left 
hand,  "  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,"  is  not  a  sinner, 
** personally  considered."  This  conflicts  with  the  author's  theory 
of  physical  sinfulness ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Dufiield,  and  by  imputa- 
tion "New  School"  Presbyterians  also,  are  heretics.  We  pur- 
posely avoid  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  present  connec- 
tion ;  and  will  hand  Mr.  C.  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  one  of 
^is  "Old  School"  witnesses ;  namely,  Grardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  in 
'  p.  110.  ^Duffield  on  Regeneratioii,  pp.  377,  379. 
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his  "  Dissertation  on  Native  Depravity."  Dr.  Spring  holds  that 
there  is  "  no  other  sin  in  the  empire  of  J  ehovah,  except  this,"  (p.  9,) 
namely,  the  sin  of  actual  transgression.  It  is  fair  to  cross  ques- 
tion his  own  witness  to  learn  the  ''denominational  theology"  of 
"  Old  School "  Presbyterians ;  and  quite  sure  are  we,  that  if  Ihr. 
Duffield  is  a  heretic  ror  rejecting  Mr.  Gheeseman's  theory  c^ phys- 
ical sinfulness,  so  is  Dr.  Spring.  The  latter  holds,  that  whatever 
constitutes  "  the  human  soul  a  sinner  at  the  age  of  three-score 
years-and-ten,  essentially  constitutes  it  a  sinner  from  its  birth." 
What  is  this,  according  to  Dr.  Spring?  The  violation  of  God's 
law — moral  action — ^this,  and  this  only.  Very  true,  the  Dr.  main- 
tains, that  this  commences  at  birth ;  and  as  true  that  he  avows 
the  oQensive  heresy  of  Dr.  Duffield  :  even  more  than  this,  for  what 
the  latter  says  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
understanding  by  this,  something  different  from  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  sin  in  application  to  moral  actions.  Is  the  same 
opinion  orthodoxy  in  one  mau,  and  a  glaring  heresy  in  another  ? 

We  refer  to  another  quotation.  **  Shall  we  suppose  that  God 
cannot  do  with  sinners,  in  reference  to  himself^  what  one  man  has 
done  with  another ;  that  a  physical  efficiency  is  necessary  to  make 
the  sinner  willing  to  confide  in  him.  *  *  *  It  would  be,  in 
effect,  to  say  that  man  can  subdue  his  foe,  and,  by  an  appropriate 
moral  influence,  convert  him  into  a  friend,  but  that  God  cannot 
convert  his  enemy,  and  bring  him  to  believe,  except  he  puts  forth 
his  physical  power,  and  literally  creates  him  over  again."*  The 
amount  of  this  testimony  is,  that  Dr.  Duffield  does  not  believe  in 
the  theory  of  physical  regeneration,  such  as  would  imply  that  God 
"  literally  creates  "  the  sinner  "  over  again."  If  this  is  heresy,  then 
orthodoxy  is  to  believe  that  God  does  "  literally  create  him  over 
almoin  /"  Dr.  Duffield  holds,  that  the  Spirit,  by  a  "  special  and  im- 
mediate, or  supernatural  influence,"  secures  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, maintaining  at  the  same  time,  that  this  "  efficient  agency  of 
the  Spirit,  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  moral  influence  of  the 
truth ;" — that  the  Holy  Spirit  overcomes  the  sinner's  aversion  to 
holiness^  and  makes  him  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power ;  **  that 
the  power  which  God  exerts,  is  through  the  truths  as  a  means,  and 
not  directly  on  the  naked  soul ;"  and  that  this  view  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  absurd  theory  of  physical,  coercive,  and  literally  cre- 
ative regeneration.*  In  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  C,  the  Dr.  sim- 
ply inquires,  whether  God  cannot  convert  sinners  by  the  use  of 
His  own  truth,  whether  "of  his  own  will,"  He  can  not  beget  "us 
toith  the  Word  of  truth"  whether  we  must  adopt  the  theory  of  a 
"creative  force,  acting  directly,  immediately  op  the  naked  soul  of 
man,  without  the  intervention  of  truth,  or  any  medium  or  means 
of  influence  whatever,"'  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  of  regene- 

»  p.  137.  •Duffield  on  Regeneration,  pp.  482.  483. 

3  Two  DiBOonnet  on  RegeneratioD,  by  George  Duffield,  f,  4. 
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ration.  This  is  the  Dr.'s  whole  4>riixie,  so  far  as  set  forth  by  the 
author ; — the  crime  of  asking  the  question,  whether  God  cannot 
convert  a  sinner  without  literally  creating  him  over  a^n !  A 
very  great  heresy !  a  painful  evidence,  that  the  "  New  School,''  and 
not  a  few  of  the  "  Old/'  have  departed  irom  the  faith !  a  luminous 
proof,  that  ''they,  in  effect,  make  truth  an  agent!"  As  a  correc- 
tion of  his  crude  notions  on  this  whole  subject,  we  recommend  to 
his  special  notice,." Charnock  on  Regeneration;"  also,  a  Review 
in  the  Biblical  Repertory,  for  April,  1830,  of  Dr.  Cox's  sermon 
on  *'  Regeneration  and  the  Manner  of  its  Occurrence."  He  ffives 
abundant  evidence  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the 
''leading  and  influential  divines,"  to  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  "de- 
npniinational  theology"  of  "  Old  School "  Presbyterians. 

We  present  a  third  quotation  by  the  author :  "  Not  much  less 
deluding  are  the  systems  and  tactics  of  those  who,  fearing  to  in- 
vade the  province  of  the  Spirit,  are  careful  to  remind  the  sinnmr 
that  he  is  utterly  unable  by  his  own  unassisted  powers,  either  to 
brieve  or  repent,  to  the  saving  of  his  soul.  It  might  as  truly  be 
said  that  he  cannot  rise  and  walk  by  his  own  unassisted  powers."* 
"fhis  is.  pi  ted  as  proof  that  "New  School"  Presbyterians  reject  the 
affency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revivals.  The  extract  is  taken  from 
Chap.  29,  entitled  "  The  means  of  Grace."  The  author  has  muti- 
lated the  first  sentence.  In  the  ori^nsJ  it  reads :  "  Not  much  less 
deluding  are  the  systems  and  tactics  of  those  who,  fearing  to  in- 
vade the  province  of  the  Spirit,  are  careful  to  remind  the  sinner, 
AT  EVERY  TUEN,  that  he  is  utterly  unable  by  his  own  unassisted 
powers,  either  to  believe,  or  to  repent  to  the  saving  of  his  soul."* 
The  phrase,. "  at  every  turn,"  is  a  part  of  the  sentence  which  gives 
complexion  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  And  we  inquire,  what 
was  the  author's  insttJict,  that  led  him  to  cut  a  passa^  out  of  the 
ipiddle  of  the  Dr.'s  sentence  ?  He  must  have  seen  the  passage,  as 
proved  by  the  faiQt  that  he  saw  the  words  on  both  sides  of  it 
Why  did  he  not  ouote  it,  when  professins  literally  to  give  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Duffield  ?  The  simple  trutn  is,  it  changes  the  com- 
pjbxion  of  the  Dr.'s  words.  His  object  was  to  administer  a  rebuke 
to  those  who,  in  urging  the  sinner  to  believe  and  repent,  are  care- 
ful "  at  every  turn,  to  tell  him  that  he  has  no  power  to  believe 
aAd  repent,  lest  they  invade  the  province  of  the  Spirit.  If  there 
he  no  such  persons,  then  the  rebuke  is  harmless ;  but  if  there  be, 
then  we  conunend  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible  the  Question,  whe- 
ther they  preach  repentance  and  faith  to  sinners  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  apostles.  But,  does  the  Dr.  repudiate  and  dishonor  the 
9^ncy  of  the  Spirit  in  the  matter  of  the  sinner's  conversion,  as 
r.  C.  would  fain  make  his  reader  believe  ?  Ah  I  there  are  pas- 
sages in  this  very  chapter,  apd  one  in  Uie  paragraph  but  one  sen- 
tence removed  from  the  sentence^  quoted,  which  must  have  met 
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Ins  ^re,  and  foBj  taught  him,  that  Dr.  Doffield,  as  reaDy  as  him- 
seIC  beliered  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  conversion  I7 
His  j)ower.    That  the  reader  may  see  Mr.  C/s  manner  of  repre- 
senting to  the  pablic  the  sentiments  of  others,  we  give  one  or  tv9o 
of  these  passages.    **  The  sinner  that  truly  repents,  will  learn  mofe 
eflEectnaliy  firom  his  own  xxpbbience  than  from  all  human  teaching, 
to  'whom  the  eflicacious  grace,  which  made  him  wiOins  to  turn  to 
6od«  is  to  be  ascribed."    A  sentence  of  just  seven  words  separates 
this  from  the  one  quoted  by  the  author,  as  proof  of  Dr.  DtiffiekTs 
heresy.    "^  It  is  only  as  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  secures  tfie 
divine  agency,  that  they  become  effective  means  of  salvation." 
"  In  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  the  agency  of  Gkxl  is  the  result  of 
special  design,  and  not  according  to  any  nxed  law,  to  wl^ich,  as  iti 
the   operations  of  nature,  successful  appeals  mav  be  infallibty 
made.  '^    We  might  cite  such  passages  indefinitefy,  showing  the 
faith  of  Dr.  Duffieid*    And  yet,  Mr.  C.  not  making  the  distinction 
"between  natural  and  moral  inability,  as  does  the  Dr.,  would  leave 
the  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind,  that  he  discards  the  agenw 
of  God  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  holds  "  another  coKspeL 
The  Dr.,  as  the  whole  connection  shows,  was  simply  replying  6> 
those,  who,  when  they  urge  sinners  to  repent  and  believe,  '^  at  ev- 
ery turn,''  deny  that  they  have  the  repenting  faculty ^  lest  they 
••invade  the  province  of  the  Spirit."    It  Mr.  C.  s  use  of  the  pas- 
sage is  Orthodox,  we  ask  whether  it  is  candid  7 

It  win  be  remembered  that  this  same  Dr.  Duffield  was  once  tried 
by  the  **  Old  School"  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  upon  charges  based  on 
the  sentiments  of  this  book.  There  were  ten  charges  of  error;  on 
^ght  of  which  the  Presbvtery,  by  a  divided  vote,  rendered  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty ;  on  two  of  which,  not  guilty.  In  reference  to  the 
censure,  the  Presbytery,  afier  receiving  notice  from  the  accused  of 
his  intention  to  appeal  and  complain  to  the  next  General  Assembly, 
adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution :  "  As  to  the  counts 
in  which  Mr.  Duffield  has  been  found  guilty,  Presbytery  judge 
tfiat  Mr.  Duffield's  book  and  sermons  on  Regeneration  do  con- 
tain the  specified  errors ;  yet,  as  Mr.  Duffield  alleges  that  Presby- 
tery have  misinterpreted  some  of  his  expressions,  and  says  be  does 
in  fiEU^t  hold  all  the  doctrines  of  our  Standards,  and  that  he  wishes 
to  live  in  amity  with  his  brethren,  and  labor  without  interference 
for  the  rfory  of  God,  and  the  jalvation  of  souls ;  Therefore,  Re- 
solved, That  Presbytery  at  present  do  not  censure  him  any  further 
than  to  warn  him  to  guani  against  such  speculations  as  may  im-  * 
pogn  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  and  that  he  study  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  "  Messrs.  James  and 
M*K.  Williamson  (the  active  agents  of  the  prosecution,)  gave  no- ' 
tice  of  their  intention  to  protest  and  complain  of  this  decision  to 
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the  next  General  Assembly/"  The  Presbytery  then  appointed 
» their  commissioners  "a  committee  to  defend  the  fresbyterv  against 
all  appeals  and  complaints,  which  may  come  before  the  Assembly 
,  against  the  doings  of  Presbytery."  The  protestants  did  not  prose- 
.  cute  their  complaint  before  the  Assembly  ;  and  in  view  of  the  final 
action  of  the  rresbytery,  Mr.  Duffield  had  no  occasion  to  prose- 
,xute  his;  and  thus  the  matter  ended. 

It  will  be  seen,  "that  the  final  sentence"  of  the  Presbytery  was 
a  *'  virtual  acquittal."  It  did  not  touch  the  ministerial  standing 
.  of  Mr.  D.,  but  simply  warned  him  "  to  guard  against  such  specu- 
lations as  may  impugn  the  doctrines  of  our  church ;"  it  did  not 
decide  that  his  "speculations"  had  done  this,  or  that "  the  specified 
errors,"  set  forth  in  the  charges^  were  incompatible  with  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  Standards.  This  "Old  School"  Presbytery, 
therefore,  did  not  see  in  Mr.  DufiSeld  "  another  gospel ;"  and  thus 
they,  differed  very  materially  from  Mr.  C.  in  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Finney  is  the  author's  next  witness.  He  quotes  quite  freely 
and  on  sundry  points,  the  testimony  of  this  writer.  We  have  no 
occasion  to  follow  the  track  of  these  quotations ;  but  would  remark 
that  Mr.  Finney  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  many  years  a  Pres- 
byterian, "  Old  School "  or  "  New."  We  suppose  that  Mr.  C.  is 
acquainted  with  this  fact ;  and  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression 
of  our  surprise,  that  he  should  refer  to  this  writer,  as  an  authority 
for  the  "  denominational  theology"  of  "  New  School "  Presbyte- 
rians, without  even  intimating  the  well-known  truth  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Finney's  position.  It  is  disingenuous.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing 
to  say  that  "New  School"  men  are  all  FinneyiteSj  as  it  is  easy  for 
a  man  to  say  more  things  in  five  minutes,  than  he  can  prove  in 
forty  years.  Without  traveling  out  of  our  way  to  present  the 
points  and  grounds  of  our  dissent  from  Mr.  Finney's  views,  we 
emphatically  object  to  the  testimony. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Dewey  also  figures  on  the  author's  pa^es.  He 
has  contrived  to  insert  a  number  of  passages,  in  some  of  which  Dr. 
Dewey,  so  far  as  the  words  are  co/icerned,  has  written  in  a  man- 
ner orthodox  enoughforeiuy  Presbyterian, " Old  School" or  "  New/* 
From  this  he  infers  a  doctrinal  afiUnity  between  Unitarians  and 
"  New  School "  Presbyterians.  We  make  no  reply,  for  we  have 
no  words  to  waste  upon  such  reasoning. 

The  reader  has  now  an  insight  of  Mr.  Cheeseman's  manner  of 
going  back  of  the  Confession  to  what  he  calls  "  an  ultimate  crite- 
rion' of  "  denominational  theology."  His  "  Old  School"  authori- 
ties, all  told,  are  just  four  in  number,  two  of  whom  are  not  compe- 
tent witnesses.  The  alLsufficiency  of  the  atonement,  and  that 
"  they  could  not  tell ;"  these  are  the  matters  proved.  This  paucity 
of  evidence  is  compensated  for,  by  a  very  expanded  amplincation 
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and  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  we."  We  have  never  seen  an  in^ 
stance,  in  which  ''  we"  was  so  larse  and  pompous  a  term.  Of  his 
"  New  School"  authorities,  as  revelations  of  their  own  heresy,  and, 
by  imputation,  the  heresy  of  others,  after  the  previous  remark,  we 
shall  leave  a  candid  world  to  its  own  judgment.  The  trujth  is,  he 
has  made  no  case  for  trial ;  he  is  logically  non-suited.  He  must 
have  calculated  very  largely  on  the  credulity  and  stupidity  of  his 
readers.  Such  a  method  woi^ld  be  exceedingly  questionable  in  a 
political  campaign,  where  **  stump  speeches  "  are  made  merely  for 
efl^t ;  in  a  grave  theological  discussion  it  is  perfectly  unbearable. 
It  violates  the  very  first  laws  of  good  reasoning,  if  the  "  New 
School"  were  the  greatest  heretics-  that  ever  lived,  the  author  has 
i»t  given-  one  particle  of  evidence,  that  the  "  Old  School"  are  not 
<|aite  as  bad.  To  his  virtual  proposition,  that  we  should  take  him 
as  an  exponent  of  the  latter,  we  can  only  say,  we  wish  to  be  excused. 
We  much  prefer  to  see  his  authorities,  and  that  too  in  their  own 
words. 

'  If  from  the  author's  general  method,  we  now  turn  to  what  may 
be  denominated  his  particular  method,  we  shall  find  another  very 
large  and  varied  subject  for  critical  remarks.  In  reading  his  book 
for  the  purpoises  erf*  a  review,  we  had  divided  this  method  into  seve- 
ral branches  in  the  following  manner :  Instances  in  which,  the  au- 
thor quotes  the  Scriptures  to  prove  a  point,  when  the  passage  has 
Bo  relation  to  the  point  to  be  proved :  instances  of  false  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  many  more  of  no  interpretation :  instances 
in  which  he  contrives  to  mingle  his  own  philosophy  with,  as  if  a 
part  of,  the  Word  of  God  :  instances  of  gross  injustice  in  quoting 
**  New  School"  authorities :  instances  of  unauthorized  inference 
and  false  statement  in  respect  to  "New  School"  Presbyterians: 
instances  of  passages,  either  containing  no  ideas,  or  ideas  in  some 
cases  ridiculous  and  in  others  perfectly  abhorrent.  To  do  justice 
to  this  schedule  of  subjects  woukl  be  to  write  another  article.  We- 
ofier  one  or  two  examples. 

He  accuses  Mr.  Barnes  of  "indirection"  and  evasion  in  bia 
comment  upon  Rom.  8:7:  "  Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  Gk>d ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be."  The  evidence  is  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Barnes :  "  The 
apostle  does  not  express  any  opinion  about  the  metaphysical  abil- 
ity of  man,  or  discuss  that  question  at  all."  "  But  the  affirmation 
does  not  mean  that  the  heart  of  the  sinner  might  not  be  subject  to 
God ;  or  that  the  soul  is  so  physically  depraved  that  he  cannot 
obey,  or  that  he  might  not  obey  the  law.  On  that  the  apostle  here 
expresses  no  opinion.  That  is  not  the  subject  of  the  discussion." 
The  author's  comment  is  in  the  following  words :  "  Here  we  are 
told  substantially,  that  the  very  thing  which  the  apostle  did  say,  he 
did  not  say,  or  at  least  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  it;  yea,  that 
he  expressed  no  opinion  on  that  point,  selecting  the  only  point  on 
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which  the  apostle  expressed  himself  in  the  most  decided  terms,  and 
contriving  to  contradict  him  without  seeming  to  do  so,  and  thatbjr 
an  adroit  mtroduction  of  the  words  metaphysical  and  physical.'"  We 
have  two  remarks.  First,  the  author  has  committed  himself  to  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  sin  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
soul ;  for  this  is  what  Mr.  Barnes  says  Paul  did  not  say,  and  what 
Mr.  C  says  he  did  say.  Secondly,  as  a  hermeneutical  question* 
Mr.  Barnes  is  right,  and  M.  C.  is  wrong,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage.  "  ^^t^  t6  (pg6pi^eii^  ffa^nogj  tjfi^  Hg  lt<^*  np^^  ^^W 
%oB  ieav  o^j  ^dctorkaaetat^  Mh  y^  d^ttxa&'"  Rom.  8 : 7.  Of  What  does  the 
apostle  predicate  "enmity  against  Qod,"  etc.?  "  »*  W^'^f**  '^ns  ao^otbg^" 
What  is  this  ?  Literally,  and  truly,  as  Mr.  Barnes  says,  •*  the  mind- 
i^g  ^f  the  fiesh."  This  "minding  of  the  flesh"  is  not  the  mind 
itself  considered  as  a  simple  essence,  nor  is  it  b.  faculty  of  the  mind, 
but  an  operation,  a  yielding  to  the  flesh,  a  state,  and  not  a  facultj. 
Immatenal  what  is  true  about  metaphysical  ability  or  physical  de- 
pravity, that  truth  is  hot  the  subject  of  aflirmation  or  denial  by  the 
apostle.  The  minding  ofthejlesh  is  put  in  contrast  with  the  miruU 
ing  'of  the  spirit  in  the  6th  verse ;  and  neither  minding  applies  to 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  simply  as  such.  If  Mr.  C,  therefore,  had 
referred  to  his  Greek  Testament,  forgetting  his  "Old  School** 
mania  while  he  studied  the  very  words  of  the  apostle,  he  would 
not  have  accused  Mr.  Barnes  of  "indirection,"  and  cited  his  "sin- 
gular evasiveness"  as  a  specimen  of  "  New  School"  theology.  The 
"  indirection"  is  solely  with  the  author.  The  very  thing  he  un- 
dertakes to  condemn,  that  he  does. 

We  present  an  instance  in  which  the  author  does  great  injustice 
to  Mr.  Barnes'  Exposition  of  Rom.  iv.  3:  "For  what  saith  the 
scripture  ?  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  iinto  him 
for  righteousness."  What  are  Mr.  B.'s  views  of  justification  by 
faith,  according  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  C.  ?  "  But  Mr. 
Barnes,  in  opposition  to  this,  {the  Lars.  Cat.  Ans.  73,  and  Short 
Cat.  Ans.  33,)  aliirms,  that  the  act  itself  (faith,)  is  imputed  to  us 
for  righteousness.  On  Rom.  iv.  3  ;  "It  was  counted  unto  him  for 
riehteousness,"  he  remarks,  "/if  here  evidently  refers  to  the  act  of 
believing.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  righteousness  of  another,  of 
God,  or  of  the  Messiah.  Faith  is  always  an  act  of  the  mind,  it  is 
not  a  created  essence  which  it  placed  within  the  soul.  It  is  not  a 
substance  created  independently  of  the  soul^  and  placed  within  it 
by  Almighty  power,  it  is  not  a  principle.  For  the  expression,  a 
principle  of  faith,  is  as  unmeaning  as  a  principle  of  joy,  or  a  prin- 
tjiple  of  sorrow,  or  a  principle  of  remorse.  God  promises,  man 
believes,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  it."  After  farther  quoting  Mr. 
B.,  the  author  observes :  "  Hence  Mr.  Barnes  obviously  teaches 
that  faith  is  an  act  demonstrable  of  love  to  God,  and  to  which  God 
is  graciously  pleased  to  promise  pardon,  though  it  receives  not,  as  in- 
deed it  cannot^  the  **  righteousness  of  Ood,  or  of  the  Messiah." 
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Again,  remarking  upon  Mr.  B/s  coincidence  with  Dr.  Dewey,  he 
observes:  *' Faith,  (says  Mr.  Barnes,)  is  an  act  demonstrable 
of  love  to  God.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  to  which  Qod  is  graciously 
{deased  to  promise  pardon.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  righteous^ 
ness  of  another^  of  (rod,  or  of  the  Messiah,  God  promises,  man 
believes :  ani  this  is  the  whole  of  it."*  What,  then,  is  the  offensive 
matter  in  Mr.  BamesViews,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  C.  ?  We  suppose,  not  that  faith  is  "  an  act  demonstrable  of 
love  to  Grod,"  nor  that  it  is  **  a  state  of  mind  to  which  God  is  gra» 
ciously  pleased  to  promise  pardon  ;"  this  is  orthodox  enough  for 
aught  we  can  see ;  but  that  "  it  has  no  reference  to  the  righteous- 
ness  of  another,  of  God,  or  of  the  Messiah ;"  and  here  surely  die 
creed  is  bad  enough.  This  is  a  rejection  of  the  work  of  Christ  in 
the  matter  of  justification,  faith  without  its  object.  If  Mr.  Barnes, 
or  even  John  Calvin,  holds  this  view,  let  him  be  condemned. 
But  if  Mr.  B.  does  not  hold  this  view,  then  let  Mr.  C.  be  set  down 
a^  2L  false  accuser  of  his  Christian  brother. 

What  then  does  Mr.  Barnes  teach  ?    On  the  passage,  "  And  it 
was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness,"  he  observes,  "  The  word 
*it,*  here  evidently  refers  to  the  act  of  believing,"  namely,  Abra- 
ham's act  of  believing.     ''It  does  not  refer  to  the  righteousness  of 
another,  of  God,  or  of  the  Messiah,"  that  is  to  sav,  by  this  wcwrd 
"it,"  is  not  meant  the  "righteousness  of  another,"  but  the  faith  of 
Abraham^  "  which  in  some  sense  is  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness.    In  what  sense  this  was,  is  explained  directly  after.'     Now» 
if  Mr.  Barnes  be  in  fault  here,  then  is  the  apostle  also,  both  here  and 
in  the  fifth  verse ;  **  But  to  him  that  worketh,  but  believeth  on  him 
that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  hxs  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness." 
What  is  counted  ?  His  faith.  To  whom  ?  to  him  "  that  believeth." 
For  what  ?  "  For  righteousness."  But  does  the  apostle  or  Mr.  Barnes 
teach,  that  faith  is  so  counted,  though  it  receives  not  Christ,  though 
it  "  has  no  reference*^  to  the  work  of  Christ,  as  Mr.  C.  would  make 
us  believe  in  respect  to  the  latter  ?    No  such  thing ;  and  here  we 
accuse  him  of  a  great  want  of  truth  and  candor.    When  Mr. 
Barnes  said,  "  God  promises,  the  man  believes ;  and  this  is  the 
whole  of  it,"  he  was  defining  faith  as  the  believing  act ;  for  he  im- 
mediately adds,  "Beyond  the  mental  operation  there  is  nothing 
in  the  case ;  and  the  word  is  strictly  limited  to  such  an  act  of  the 
mind  throughout  the  Bible."    He  was  not  saying,  as  Mr.  C,  by 
changing  the  relation  of  his  sentences,  and  putting  his  words  into 
a  faro  position,  makes  him  say,  "  this  is  the  whole  of  it,"  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  relations  of  faith,  or  God's  gracious  reckoning  in  re* 
gard  to  it.     This  is  not  Mr.  B.  speaking  for  himself,  but  Mr.  C.*s 
very  ungracious  caricature  of  Mr.  Barnes.    There  is  no  apology 
for  this  untruthful  exhibition  of  another's  sentiments.    Mr.  C.  had 
the  means  of  knowing  better,  in  Mr.  Barnes'  notes  upon  the  verse 
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in  question.  In  commenting  on  the  phrase,  **  For  righteousness^' 
Mr.  Barnes  said, ''  In  order  to  justification  ;  or  to  regard  and  treat 
him  in  connection  with  this  (his  faith)  as  a  righteous  man."  In 
expanding  this  generic  statement,  he  said,  "  It  is  is  in  no  sense 
a  matter  of  merit  on  our  part,  and  thus  stands  distinguished  en- 
tirely from  justification  by  works,  or  by  conformity  to  the  law. 
From  beginning  to  end,  it  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned^  a  matter 
of  grace.  The  merit  by  which  all  this  is  obtained,  is  the  work  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  this  plan  is  proposed,  and 
by  whose  atonement  alone  God  can  consistently  pardon  and 
treat  as  righteous  those  who  are  in  themselves  ungodly."^  In  his 
comments  on  the  fifth  verse,  he  says,  "  But  he  (God)  regards  them 
(believers)  as  united  by  faith  to  tfie  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  in  this  rela- 
tion he  judges  that  tbey  should  be  treated  as  his  friends,  though 
they  have  been,  are,  and  always  will  be  personalty  undeserving.*' 
Mr.  Barnes,  if  we  understand  him,  holds  that  faith  is  the  the  instru- 
mental  cause  of  justification,  and  that  it  is  reckoned  to  the  believer 
for  righteousness,  not  as  a  work  of  merit,  but  because  it  receives  the 
merits  of  Christ ;  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  freely  pardons  and 
graciously  saves  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith.  If  the 
author  meant  to  say,  that  Mr.  B.  did  not  believe  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  Saviour  was  set  over  to  believers  so  as  to  be  really 
and  truly  their  character,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  transfer  of 
Christ's  character  to  His  people ;  then  he  should  have  used  very 
dififerent  language.  As  it  is»  he  has  grievously  misrepresented  his 
Christian  brother. 

Passing  by  a  long  list  of  passages  we  had  noted  for  comment, 
we  conclude  by  giving  a  specimen  of  the  author's  ideas  of  our 
common  Christianity. 

"  The  difierences  which  separate  believers  into  denominations 
are  various,  and  though  each  communion  may  receive  a  sufl[icient 
amount  of  evangelical  truth  to  preserve  their  church  state,  yet, 
when  each  one  shall  have  relinquished  all  their  difierences  with 
evfery  other,  the  denomination  which  would  be  the  result  would 
have  but  little  to  distinguish  it  from  an  association  of  free-think- 
ers." "  And  thus  we  might  proceed  to  include  other  denomina^ 
tions,  and  to  show,  that  if  we  should  agree  to  relinquish  our  respec- 
tive difierences  for  the  sake  of  a  common  union  with  each  other, 
we  should,  in  that  event,  agree  to  relinquish  every  evangelical 
truth,  everything  held  dear  and  sacred  by  any.'"  Our  present  con- 
cern is  not  with  the  design  of  the  author  in  making  the  above 
statements,  but  with  the  statements  themselves.  We  think  they 
will  fall  as  a  new  and  strange  sound  upon  Protestant  ears ;  and 
were  they  true,  we  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  mournful 
lacpentation  of  Dr..  Junkin,  in  reference  to  the  aJledged  heresies  of 
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Barnes,  and  say,  ex  anima,  that  such  doctrines  shake  the 
foundation  of  our  personal  hopes  for  eternity. 

The  question  is  not  whether  an  organic  and  formal  union  of  all 
"  belieyers  "  is  either  practicable  or  desirable ;  but,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  such  a  union?  The  author  assures  us,  that  it 
would  turn  the  whole  family  of  Christ  into  little  else  than  "  an  asso- 
ciaHon  of  free-thinkers  ;"  that  it  would  be  "  to  relinquish  every 
evangelical  truth,  everything  held  dear  and  sacred  by  any  1 1"  He 
contradicts  himself  in  the  very  act  of  making  tha  statement.  He 
concedes  to  ''each  communion  "  of  believers  "  a  sufficient  amount 
of  evangelical  truth  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  church  state." 
If  they  have  this  amount,  being  separate,  would  they  have  any 
less  when  united  ?  He  fully  grants  the  infidel  scandal  against  the 
church  of  Christ ;  makes  Christianity,  as  embodied  in  that  church, 
a  mere  matter  of  moonshine ;  substantially  affirms  that  there  is 
no  ground  of  **  evangelical  truth"  common  to,  and  held  equally  by 
all  Christians — that  there  is  no  unity  of  faith — that  Christains  doc- 
trinally  cease  to  be  Christians  the  moment  you  deduct  their  differ- 
ences, and  take  only  their  agreements.  If  they  would  relinquish 
"every  evangelical  truth"  by  union,  will  the  author  tell  us  how 
many  such  truths  they  hold  in  a  state  of  disunion  ?  He  will  please 
also  to  show  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  thought  between  this  new 
doctrine  and  another  idea  of  the  same  chapter,  namely,  '*  The 
church  is  in  all  ages  the  same,  and  her  testimony  is  the  same." 
The  same !  What!  when  her  difierences  are  so  great,  that  if  these 
were  given  up  for  the  sake  of  union,  all  would  be  gone !  One  gene- 
ral wreck  would  ensue !  No  wonder,  the  author  with  such  a  creed 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  head,  and  the  other  kindred  custodes  eccle- 
siarum  omnium,  should  want  to  magnify  "  Differences/'  There  is 
nothing  else  to  magnify ;  the  very  life  of  Christianity  is  in  them ; 
the  moment  you  lose  sight  of  these,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
the  ruins  of  a  supposed  faith.  This  certainly  is  a  very  sensible  and 
comprehensive  view  of  our  glorious  Christianity,  f  eradventure, 
it  may  be  one  of  those  rhetorical  exuberances,  sudden  inspiratfons 
of  fancy,  that  led  the  "  Presbyterian"  to  think  "  that  a  little  prun- 
ing would  not  injure  the  style."  We  suggest  this  as  a  very  good 
passage  to  begin  with. 

It  is  really  painful  to  witness  such  an  exhibition  of  theolpgical  ^ 
disease^  or  of  the.  most  radical,  High-Church  sectarian  monomania. 
Under  the  influence  of  either^  the  mind  acquires  a.  cast  of  thought, 
which  makes  it  almost  insajie.  Amid  all  the  actual  h^monies  of 
the  Christian  world,  the  subject  of  the  strange  passion  is  incessantly 
sounding  his  favorite  note  of  "Differences."  It  is  his  key-note ; 
and  by  a  vitiated  moral  taste  he  learns  to  relish  the  music.  That 
he  should  write  a  book  on  this  subject,,  if  he  writes  anything,  is  no 
marvel.  If  he  is  a  preacher,  he  will  doubtless  often  edifv  his  peo- 
ple with  th^.  thenjie.    Qo  where  he  wi]l,  do  \yhat  he  wiU,  tus  gi^- 
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vailinff  passion  will  steal  the  march  on  him.  Put  him  in  the 
World's  Convention,  laboring  to  form  an  Evangelical  Alliance  upon 
a  doctrinal  basis  common  to  Protestant  Christians ;  and  there  he 
is  in  a  spasm  of  agony  on  account  of  his  favorite  theme.  The 
idea  of  such  an  Alliance — ^whj,  it  is  a  perfect  humbug  I  The  moment 
Christians  undertake  to  agree  by  a  relinquishment  of  "  differences,'' 
ti\  their  supposed  unity  of  faith  evaporates  I  Thev  agree !  Never, 
except  at  the  expense  of  "every  evangelical  truth P 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  C.  we  remark,  that  he  has  presented 
no  cause  for  trial,  touching  the  "Doctrinal  Difierences  be- 
tween Old  and  New  School  IVesbyterians."  So  far  as  his  book  is 
concerned,  we  know  not  what  they  are,  and  could  make  no  reply, 
were  we  ever  so  much  disposed  to  try  it.  The  witnesses  on  one 
side  only  have  been  heard.  It  is  not  certain  that  even  the  brother 
himself  is  an  "  Old  School"  Presbvterian.  How  he  would  appear 
when  brought  to  the  standard  of  high  authorities,  no  mortal  can 
ffuess  from  his  work.  Hence  we  totallv  decline  all  comparison  c^ 
Uie  "  Differences,"  with  his  statement  for  a  basis. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THEOPHANIES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

B7  Rbt.  E.  Note*,  A.  M^  PMtor  of  th«  FMcwill  Btptift  Chttroh,Bo«tOB. 

The  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  exceed- 
ingly explicit  in  maintaining  the  invisibility  of  the  Divine  Being. 
Let  the  following  texts  be  considered,  viz:  Ex.  33:  20,  ** There 
shall  no  man  see  me  and  live."  Job  9 :  11, ''  So  he  goeth  by  roe» 
and  I  see  him  not ;  he  passeth  on  also,  but  I  perceive  him  not'* 
John  1 :  18,  ''No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  John  5:  37, 
**  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape.'' 
Rom.  1 :  20,  "  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  (are)  his  eternal 

E>wer  and  Godhead."    Col.  1 :  16,  "  Image  of  the  invisible  God.** 
eb.  11 :  27,  "  He  (Moses)  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisi- 
ble."    1  Tim.  6 :  16,  "  Whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see." 

Now  with  these  positive  declarations  of  Grod's  invisibility  before 
us,  what  are  we  to  do  with  that  numerous  class  of  texts  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  God  seems  to  place  himself  within 
the  scope  of  human  senses,  causing  both  his  voice  to  be  heard  and 
iiis  shape  to  be  seen  ?    We  might  indeed  suppose  that  such  Ian- 

Suage  was  made  use  of  to  express  a  spiritual  appearance  of  Grod, 
id  not  the  circumstances  connected  with  such  manifestations 
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utterly  forbid  the  suppoiition,  and  make  it  apparent  that  there  was 
indeed  a  visible  form  or  an  audible  voice. 

Of  the  numerous  epithets  applied  to  such  manifestations,  we 
select  for  present  examination,  the  expression  nin^  i^tibJa  Angel 

of  Jekowih,  which  in  our  English  version  is  rendered  Angel  of 
ike  Lord,  and  is  evidently  used  with  reference  to  some  manifesta* 
tion  of  Gkxi,  which  suggests  itself  to  the  natural  senses  of  man.  In 
the  examination  of  this  appellation,  we  shall  consider  its  import  as 
used  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  then  trace  it  through  the  other  His- 
torical and  Prof^etical  books. 

The  first  time  this  form  of  speech  occurs  is  in  G^n.  16 :  7, 
where  the  mn*;  l^^^a  jfbund  Hagar  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the 

wilderness.  This  Angel  is  represented  as  conversing  with  her  in 
8W^  language  as  she  could  understand,  and  which  elicited  an  an- 
swer fipom  her;  commanded  her  to  return  to  her  mistress,  pro- 
raises  to  multiply  her  seed,  tells  her  that  Jehovah  had  heard  her 
affliction,  and  foretells  the  character  and  habits  of  her  progeny. 
But  the  name  Hagar  gave  to  the  Grod  that  talked  with  her,  is  just 
what  we  mi^ht  expect  from  one  who  had  been  taught  to  believe  in 
the  invisibihty  of  the  Divine  Being :  '*  And  she  called  the  name 
of  the  Jehovah  that  spake  unto  her,  *^ft^  bft  n^  thou  God  of 

visibility"  v.  13.  This  rendering,  according  to  Boothrovd,  is 
given  by  Le  Clerk,  Houbigant,  and  jVIichaelis,  and  it  certainly  ac- 
cords with  the  usus  loquendi.  See  I.  Sam.  16 :  12,  ^}e\  nitil  And 

fair  of  appearance.     Job,  33  :  21,  ^^yr^from  being  seen,  i.  e.,  it 

cannot  be  seen.    Nahum,  3:21,  "^k^^a  as  a  sight.     The  reason 

why  Hagar  gave  the  Jehovah  that  talked  with  her  this  name  is 
thus  given :  "  For  she  said,  and  have  I  also  here  '^\r\  "^yvk  '^ri'^Mi'J, 

looked  upon  the  back  parts  of  the  visible?"  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  we  have  here  the  same  form  of  expression  which  occurs  in 
Ex.  33 :  23,  where  God  said  to  Moses,  "  Thou  shaU  rp^  ^^  T^Ti^y 
see  my  hack  parts. 

The  name  Hagar  gives  to  the  well,  "^^  "^nj  ni*5  (verse  14,)  Booth- 

royd  thinks  has  been  corrupted,  and  shouU  read  *^nb»t  or  bMi  for 

Nib,  ike  well  of  the  invisible  God.     Without  such  a  rendering,  the 

paronomasia  is  destroyed. 

The  ancient  versions  go  to  substantiate  the  idea  that  Hagar  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Grod  had  appeared  to  her  in  a 
visible  form. '  The  Greek  reads  (v.  18),  "  For  I  have  openly  seen 
bim  that  appeared  unto  me."  The  Chaldee,  "  Lo,  I  begin  to  see 
after  that  he  appeared  unto  me."  Syriac,  **  Lo,  I  have  beheld  a 
vision,  after  he  beheld  me."  Arabic^  "  Even  here  1  have  seen, 
afier  his  seeing  me."  Targ-  of  Jon.,  "  Behold  here  is  revealed  the 
divine  majesty  after  the  vision."  We  think  from  a  candid  exami- 
nation of  tioB  subject,  two  things  must  be  quite  evident:   lit» 
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Hagar  saw  a  visible  appearance  of  Grod ;  2d,  Having  previously 
believed  the  Divine  Being  to  be  invisibk,  she  is  struck  with  aston-^ 
ishment,  and  calls  him  a  visibk  God. 

The  appellation,  np*^  "spfci^  next  occurs  in  Gen.  22:  11,  "And' 

the  Angel  of  Jehovah  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said,  Abra- 
ham, Abraham."  That  this  Angel  was  identical  with  God  him- 
self, is  clear  from  the  considerations  following :  1st,  He  was  the 
one  who  commanded  the  sacrifice,  and  hence  he  says,  (v.  12,) 
Thou  hast  not  loithheld  thine  only  son  from  me;  and  the  1st,  2d, 
and  dd  verses  say,  that  Ghd  tempted  Abraham,  and  commanded 
him  to  sacrifice  his  son. 

Of  this  same  Angel  it  is  said  in  verses  15, 16,  and  17,  "And  the 
•  angel  of  Jehovah  called  unto  Abraham,  out  of  heaven,  the  second 
time,  and  said,  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord;  for  be- 
cause thou  hast  done  this  thinff,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  that  in  blessing  1  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying 
I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,"  &c.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  no  ordinary  angel  could  have  sworn  to  bestow  such 
blessings  as  are  here  promised ;  and  the  fact  that  Abraham  calls 
the  one  who  swore  to  him,  the  Lord  God  of  heaven,  in  Gren.  24 :  7, 
fully  identifies  this  Angel  with  the  Supreme  God. 

The  name  Abraham  gives  to  the  place,  and  the  remark  he 
makes  on  the  occasion,  seems  to  be  designed  to  commemorate  the 
fact,  that  he  had,  at  this  time,  enjoyed  a  visible  interview  with 
God,  (v.  14.)  "  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  the  place  rm^j? 

Irnn^  Jehovah  shall  see,  or  differently  pointed,  it  might  have  a  pas- 
sive signification,  JeAoraA  shall  be  seen,  by  which  reading  the  paro- 
nomasia is  preserved  with  the  latter  clause,  as  given  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  reads,  "  As  it  is  said  to  this  day.  In  the  mount  the 
Lord  will  appear"  It  appears  that  this  saying  had  become  a 
proverb  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  hence  would,  of  course,  con- 
tinue a  long  time  after  him,  and  some  have  regarded  them  as 
prophetical,  pointing  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  this  spot ; 
which  idea  is  favored  by  the  Chaldee.  In  that  temple  God  was 
pleased  to  manifest  Himself  to  men,  not  unfrequently  to  the  natural 
senses ;  and  the  texts  which  represent  Him  as  dwelling  in  "  his 
holy  mountain,"  "  in  his  holy  temple,"  are  numerous.  See  rs.  11:4, 
and  87 :  1.  Isa.  11:9  and  5 — 6 :  7.  Joel,  3  :  18.  Jonah,  2 :  7. 
Mic.  1 :  2.     Heb.  2  :  20. 

True,  some  distinguished  names  dissent  from  the  reading  of  the 
Septuagint,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  that  reading  accords  t^t  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  discourse,  and  it  is  supported  by  Pagnioe, 
Houbigant,  and  others. 

The  same  Being  appearefl  to  Isaac,  as  mn^  in  G^n.  26 :  2,  and 

commanded  him  to  so  down  into  Egjrpt  on  account  oi  the  famine. 
In  the  second  verse  he  says  to  Isaac,  "  I  will  give  thee  these  coua- 
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tries,  and  I  will  perform  the  oath  which  /  sware  unto  Abraham, 
thy  father."  The  Jehovah  who  swore  to  Abraham  we  have  just 
seen  was  identical  with  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  which  commanded 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Gen.  22 :  15,  16,  17,  compared  with  Gren. 
24:  7. 

The  same  Being  appeared  to  Jacob  as  a  man  (Gen.  32  :  24)  ; 
but  Hosea,  in  chap.  12 : 4,  calls  this  man  the  Angel :  "  Yea,  he  had 
power  over  tpji^  the  Angel  and  prevailed,  and  he  made  supplica- 
tion to  him :  he  found  him  in  Beth-el  and  there  he  spake  (i'a?) 
with  him  (v.  5) ;  even  the  Lord  God  pf  hosts,  rnnj  in  his  memo- 

rial"  Now  the  prophet,  in  the  last  clause  of  the  passage, refers  to 
the  second  appearance  when  Jacob  had  come  out  of  Pandan-aram, 
as  recorded  in  Gen.  35 :  9-15,  to  which  being,  called  a  man  when  he 
wrestied  with  Jacob  at  Penuel,  the  Angel,  the  Jehovah  God,  and  the 
JehoocA,  by  Hosea,  is  applied  the  names  God  and  God  Almighty,  and 
He  is  represented  as  confirming  the  promise  He  made  to  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  who  is  called  Jehovsih  in  Gen.  12  :  7 ;  13 :  14 ;  28 :  13. 

This  was  the  Angel  that  redeemed  Jacob  from  all  evil,  whom  he 
represents  as  identical  with  the  God  before  whom  his  fathers  had 
walked,  and  who  had  fed  him  his  life-tong.  See  Gen.  48  :  15,  16, 
This  is  the  Angel  of  God  that  spoke  to  him  in  a  dream  at  Padan- 
aram.  and  who  declared  himself  to  be  the  God  of  Bethel,  to  whom 
Jacob  made  his  vow.    See  Gren.  31 :  11-13. 

Jacob,  it  appears,  inquired  for  the  name  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  wrestled  at  Pentiel,  but  his  curiosity  is  not  gratified,  and  in  allu- 
sion to  this,  Hosea  says,  **  Jehovah  is  his  memorial,"  i.  e.,  his  name. 
Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  i»"^5B  "the/ace  of  God,"  "  for,'" 

said  he  "I  have  seen  God /ac6  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved.' 
Such  visible  appearances  of  God  seem  to  have  been  so  rare  that  they 
always  excited  creat  astonishment,  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  impression  Uiat  no  one  could  see  him  and  live.  See  Judges, 
13:22. 

The  next  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  Jehovah,  was 
to  Moses,  in  Ex.  3:2,"  And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  unto 
him  in  a  flame  of  fire,"  &c.  This  appearance  (verses  6-10)  calls 
himself  the  Grod  of  his  father,  and  the  Grod  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob ;  says  he  had  seen  the  affliction  of  his  people  in  Egypt,  that 
he  had  come  down  to  deliver  them  and  to  bring  them  to  a  good 
land,  appoints  Moses  their  conductor,  &c.  Moses  gives  to  this  , 
heing  the  appellation  God,  and  hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to 
look  upon  him,  and  when  Moses  inquired  what  name  he  should 
give  to  the  children  of  Israel,  this  same  Angel  said  (v.  14),  I  am 
THAT  I  Am,  and  commanded  him  to  say  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  one,  bearing  the  appellation  of  I  Am,  had  sent  him  unto  them. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  who  pledged  hlmsdf 
to  oonduct  the  Israelites  to  the  promised  land ;  and  that  he  was  no 
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ordinary  angel  is  apparent  not  only  from  the  names  applied  to  him, 
but  from  the  fact  that  God  declares  that  his  name  is  in  him.  See 
Ex.  23 :  21 ;  and  when  the  Israelites  had  sinned  by  making  the  gold- 
en calf,  God  said  he  would  send  an  angel  to  conduct  them,  but  He 
himself  would  not  go  up  with  them.  See  Ex.  33 :  23.  Now  the 
fact  that  the  people  regarded  such  intelligence  as  "  evU  tidings, 
and  "mourned/'  and  "stripped  themselves  of  their  ornaments, 
shows  that  they  could  .not  nave  supposed  the  An^el  of  Jehovah, 
who  had  previously  pledged  himselt  to  be  their  leader,  an  ordinarv 
angel ;  but  when  God  said  (v.  14),  "  My  (*^?8  face)  presence  shall 

go  with  thee,"  Moses  seemed  satisfied. 

This  Angel  of  Jehovah  also  appeared  to  Balaam  in  Num.  22 :  22 ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  connection,  that  he  who  is  repeatedly 
csdled  "the  Angel,"  is' recognized  by  the  prophets  as  God  Himsetf. 

In  Judges  2 : 1-^,  we  have  an  account  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
speaking  to  all  the  children  of  Israel,  reproving  them  for  their  sins ; 
and  this  Being  represents  himself  as  the  one  who  covenanted  with 
their  fathers  and  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  Also  in  Judges  6:11-- 
40,  we  have  an  account  of  an  Angel  of  Jehovah  appearing  to  Gid- 
eon, under  the  oak  which  was  in  Ophrah ;  but  Gideon  calls  him 
*' my  Jehovah  "  QXid  said  that  he  had  seen  an  angel  of  the  hordface 
to  face,  and  was  greatly  afraid,  till  Jehovah  comforted  him  with 
the  promise  that  he  should  not  die. 

It  would  be  needless  to  refer  to  more  of  the  numerous  instances 
giyen  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  God  ap- 
pears to  man  as  the  nin*^^  '^¥^'?-  See  Judges,  13:3;  II,  Sam.  24 : 
16;  11.  Kings,  19:  35 ;  I.  Chron.  21 :  12;  but  in  all  instances,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  a  representation  of  God  which  comes  within 
the  reach  of  the  human  senses,  and  that  the  Being  called  Angel,  is 
identical  with  the  Infinite  Jehovah  himself. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  in  which  God,  under  other 
names,  appears  to  man.  Consult  the  following  texts :  Ex.  24 :  9- 
11,  "And  they  saw  the  btk^t^  V|i«  God  of  Israel."    Ex.  19:  11, 

rri)r>  "  will  come  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  peofde  upon  Mount 

Sinai."  ESx.  83  :  11,  "  And  Jehovah  spake  to  Moses /ace  toface^ 
as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend."  Isaiah  6 : 1,  "  I  s^w  Jehovah 
sitting  upon  a  throne,"  &cc.  (v.  5.)  "  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  un- 
done— ^for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  king,  Jehovah  of  hosts."  The 
Okl  Testament  abounds  with  such  declarations ;  but  our  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  trace  the  word  Angel  through  the  prophets  into  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  question  of  much  importance  as  to  whether 
this  word  1jgi^i2  is  ever  manifestly  applied  to  the  Messiah  of  the 

New  Testament 

We  conceive  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  when  he  appeared  to 
Manoah  (Judges  18 : 8),  assumes  a  title  which  is  pecumr  to  the 
Messiah,   (v.  18.)    ''And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  mid,  wtrjr  aske0l 
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thoa  after  my  name,  seeing  it  is  Ni^to  wimderful  ?**    The  same  ap. 

pellation  is  unquestionably  given  to  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  9 : 6, ''  For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  government, 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Ni^b  TFon- 

dBrfuly  Counsellor,  the  mighty  Grod,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Pnnoe  of  Peace."  That  mis  text  refers  to  the  jS&ssiak  of  the 
New  Testament  no  one  can  doubt. 

Again  the  term  is  evidently  applied  to  Christ,  in  Isaiah,  42 :  19, 
**  Who  is  Uind  as  my  servant  ?  or  deaf  as  my  rffkij'n  Angri  that  I 

sent  ?"  This  angel  or  servant  is  the  same  as  the  servant  mentioned 
in  the  first  verse,  ''Behold  mv  servant  whom  I  uphold,  mine  dbot 
in  whom  my  soul  delighteth,^  d&c. ;  which,  with  the  2d,  3d,  and  4di 
▼eraos,  are  quoted  in  Matt.  12 :  18-21,  and  applied  to  Christ. 
Malachi  also  refers  to  the  Messiah  under  this  appellation,  Mai.  8:1, 
**  Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger  (John  the  Baptist),  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  me,  and  JehotHzh,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  sud- 
denly come  into  his  temple,  even  the  'nilb'a  Angel  of  the  covenant, 

whom  ye  delight  in:   behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of 


vbosts." 


That  the  New  Testament  writers  understood  this  prophecy  as 
referring  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  the  Messiah,  is  apparent  from 
Mark,  1:2,  **  As  it  is  written  in  the  prophets.  Behold,  I  send  my 
meesenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before 
thee."  See  also  Matt.  11 :  10 ;  Luke  7:  27;  Marie  1  :  3,  ^^The 
▼oioe  of  one  crying  in  the  wiklemess.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.''  Now  the  3d  verse  is  quoted  with 
bat  little  alteration  from  the  Heb.  of  Isa.  40 : 3,  "  The  voice  of  him 
that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God. '  Marie,  after  the 
blending  together  of  these  two  predictions,  goes  on  to  speak  of 
John  and  Christ,  showing  cleariy  that  be  understood  the  rrxr^  *^ikin 

Angel  of  Jehovah  of  Malachi  to  be  identical  with  the  rnn%  and 

the  ^V^nbvt  our  God  of  Isaiah,  and  with  the  Messiah,  whose  history 

he  is  about  to  record.  In  the  same  connection  Isaiah  calls  him 
the  nyrj  Tba  "glory  of  Jehovah,"  (v.  6,)  which  expresssion  often 

refers  to  a  visible  appearance  oiCrod,  See  Ex.  16 :  7-10 ;  24 :  16 ; 
40 :  34  ;  Lev.  9:  6 ;  I.  Kings,  6:11;  Isa.  35:  2,  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  note.  The  expression  refers  to  the  Messiah  of  the  New 
Teetaotont,  in  numerous  texts,  amongst  which  are  the  following : 
Isa.  60  :  1 ;  Hab.  2 :  14,  and  others. 

In  I.  Cor.  10  :  9,  Paul  says,  "Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as 
some  of  them  also  tempted,  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents."  Now 
who  was  this  Christ  who  was  tempted  in  the  wilderness  ?  We 
learn,  by  referring  to  Num.  21 :  5-9,  where  we  have  an  account 
of  the  people  speiucing  against  a  being  denominated  Ood  and  /«Ack 
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fkxk,  who  is  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  whom 
we  have  already  seen,  that  the  appellation,  Angel,  is  constantly  ap- 
plied.   For  tempting  this  Being  they  were  bitten  by  serpents. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  bat  one  other  passage, 
John,  1 :  1,  &c.,  where  Jeans  Christ  is  called  the  AoyogWord^  and 
is  identified  with  the  God  who  was  in  the  beginning  and  the  Ma- 
ker of  all  things.  Now  as  Jesus  Christ  represented  Qod,  as  a  word 
represents  the  mind  of  him  who  utters  it,  there  is  reason  for  giving 
him  this  qi^lation.  But  was  this  a  Jewish  form  of  expression? 
Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  readers  of  John  s  Gospd 
would  have  been  able  to  comprehend  the  import  of  such  an  epitnet 
wlien  applied  to  the  Messiah  ?  He  is  evidently  arguing  to  prove 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord ;  but  if  he  bases  an  argument  upon  a 
term  which  the  Jews  have  not  been  accustomed  to  api^y  to  their 
Qod,  nor  to  the  Messiah,  he  proves  nothing  to  their  minds  at  all. 
Now  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention,  that  in  the  Chal.  Paraphrase  c^ 
Qnkelos  and  Jonathan,  we  have  the  expression  rnrnn  ^*w^  Word 

of  Jehovah,  where  reference  is  made  to  a  visible  form  of  the  Al- 
mighty.  See  the  following  texte :  Gen.  3:8,  *"  7%^  Word  of  /e- 
kovah  walking  in  the  garden ;"  36 :  8,  **  My  Ward  shaU  judge  thee 
and  bless  thee ;"  28 ;  20,  *"  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow  to  the  Word" 
&c. ;  35 :  0 ,  ''And  the  Word  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  Jacob,"  &c. ; 
Ex.  16 : 6,  "  Your  murmurings  against  the  Word  of  Jehmah  ;*' 
19 :  17,  "To  meet  with  the  Word  of  Jehovah ;"  30 :  5,  "  I  will  ap- 
point  for  thee  my  Word ;"  Lev.  26  :  1 1,  "My  Word  shall  not 
reject  you ;"  Num.  1 1 :  20,  "  Rejected  the  Word  of  the  Jehovah ;" 
14 :  9,  "  But  rebel  not  ye  against  the  Word  of  the  Lord ;"  23 :  4, 
**  And  the  Word  from  before  the  Jehovah  met  Balaam ;"  Dent 
1 :  80»  "  The  Word  of  Jehovah,  thy  God;'*  32 :  33,  "  And  m  this 
ye  did  not  believe  in  the  Word  oi  Jehovah  thy  God;"'  13 :  18,  "If 
ttiou  shalt  be  (4)edient  to  the  Word  of  Jehovah  thy  God;"  Ps.  2 :  % 
"  Against  the  Word  of  Jehovah  ;"  4,  "  Word  ofJehc(vah  shall  have 
them  in  derision  ;"  11,  "  Word  of  Jehovah;  dtc. ;  Ps.  3  : 4,  "  I 
cried  unto  the  Word  of  Jehovah;"  Ps.  9:2,  "I  will  rejoice  in  thy 
Word." 

The  above  quotations,  taken  at  random  out  of  the  Scriptures, 
are  certainly  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  John, 
the  Evanffeiist,  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  application  of  the 

S'thet,  Word,  to  the  €hd  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  is  more 
li  probable,  had  been  accustomed  to  apfdy  it  to  their  expected 
Messiah. 

We  are  brought  by  this  discussion  to  the  following  conclusions : 

L  That  Jehovah,  although  in  His  essence  tuDmbfe,  was  accus- 
tomed to  reveal  Himself  to  the  senses  c^  men  imder  the  old  dispen- 
sation. This  af^arance  is  often  called  the  ehekinah,  the  hamta- 
iion  or  dweUing  m  the  Chaldee. 
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3.  That  this  revelation  of  God  was  identical  with  the  Messiah 
of  the  New  Testament.  John,  1 :  18,  *^  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther, he  hath  declared  him." 

3.  The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  God  of  the  New,  and 
tbore  is  an  identity  of  thought  ranning  throughout  the  sacred  to- 
lume.  * 

4.  The  crand  idea  of  the  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  Chust  to  the 
worid.  He  is  the  great  Hen^  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
taments. 

6.  What  a  bright  evidence  this  unity  of  thouffht,  kept  up 
through  the  Pentateuch,  Prophets,  Gospels  and  Epistles,  affords  of 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible!  God  most  have  guided  the  minds  of 
all,  er  their  thoughts  would  not  always  have  TOen  running  in  the 
same  channel. 

6.  What  a  glorious  proof  of  our  Lord's  Divinity !  He  was  the 
Amgd  cf  Jehovah,  the  Jehovah,  the  God  who  crated  the  worM^ 
who  presided  over,  and  was  wiMrshipped  by  the  Jewish  nation. 


ARTICLE  v. 

ASTRONOMICAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

By  PBorsMVB  Tati^  Lswra,  LL.D.,  UaiTMiltj  tf  N«w.Tork. 

SwEDBNBomo  tells  us  that  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  the  spirit- 
ual world,  he  several  times  met  with  the  ghost  of  Aristotle,  and 
held  certain  very  interesting  conversations  with  him  respecting  the 
opinions  he  had  entertains  while  upon  the  earth.  Amon^  other 
thincs,  he  tells  us  that  he  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  drive  the 
old  Staffyrite  out  of  his  absurd  notions  in  regard  to  the  figure  a£ 
the  earth..  It  would  appear  from  this  account  that  a  two-thousaxut 
vears'  residence  in  the  ghostly  world  had'  produced  no  change  Jd 
Kis  philosophical  views,  or  given  him  any  more  light  in  respect  to 
either  spiritual  or  physical  matters,  than  he  had  enjoved  during 
the  dark  days  of  his  sojourn  in  this  earthly  and  animal  existence. 
After  a  most  faithful  efibrt,  however,  Swedenboi^  at  last  succeedt 
in  convincing  him  <^  his  errors.  He  learns  with  astonishment  that 
the  earth  is  actuaUjr  round,  aiMi  finally  yields  to  the  improbable  idea 
of  there  being  antipodes  inhabiting  tKe  other  side,  with  their  feat 
and  heads  in  vertical  and  opposite  directions  to  our  own.  The 
ghost  of  the  old  Greek  remembering,  doubtless,  with  a  stubborn 
pride  the  absolute  sway  he  had  so  long  exercised  in  the  learned  4ii<l' 
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scientific  world,  is  very  reluctant  to  be  taught  such  new  and  start- 
ling doctrines.  He  is  exceedingly  puzzled  to  understand  how  up 
and  down  can  both  have  reference  to  the  same  point,  oi*  how  per- 
sons and  things  on  the  under  side  of  the  earth  can  possibly  main- 
tain their  position  without  falling  off  into  the  (intt^p^  or  infinite 
abyss  of  space  below.  But  he  is  at  last  convinced,  and  becomes* 
as  we  are  told,  very  much  ashamed  of  his  former  notions. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  cood  sample  of  Swedenborff's 
dreams,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  wont  to  transfer  to  the 
spiritud  world  the  subjective  states  of  hb  own  mind,  with  all  its 
errors,  ignorance,  and  prejudices.  In  others  of  his  numerous  vis- 
ions, his  theol<^ical  partialities  and  dislikes  are  equally  apjfmrent ; 
furnishing  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  spirituality  in  which  he 
lived,  transcended  but  little,  if  any,  the  sphere  of  his  own  brain,  or 
the  cherished  thoughts  and  impressions  of  his  waking  hours. 

No  reputation  thatSwedenborg  may  have  among  his  own  follow- 
ers can  shield  him  here  firom  the  charge  of  having  made,  to  say  the 
least,,  a  shameful  and  egregious  blunder.  He  admits  the  possibility 
of  lying  appearances  sent  by  evil  spirits,  and  the  most  charitable 
supposition  might  be,  that  in  this  case  the  seer  himself  was  thus 
imposed  on  by  an  emissary  of  darkness.  The  Aristotle  whom  he 
saw  could  not  have  been  the  renowned  philosopher  of  that  name, 
whose  numerous  works  have  come  down  to  us.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Swedish  mystic  has  imposed  upon  himself,  by  giv- 
ing in  his  dreams,  an  objective  presentation  to  one  of  the  most 
vulcar  errors  of  his  day.  Without  taking  any  pains  to  test  its 
truln,  he  simply  assumes  the  common  notion,  that,  until  quite  mod- 
em times,  all  mankind,  the  learned  as  v^l  as  the  unlearned,  had 
believed  the  earth  to  be  a  flat,  extended,  immovable  plain.  It  is 
only  as  representing  such  a  common  notion,  that  we  adduce  his 
statement,  or  attach  any  importance  to  it ;  although  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  most  strange,  that  one  who  has  among  his  disciples 
such  a  reputation  for  learning,  and  especially  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  world  and  church,  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
imposed  on,  or  should  have  imposed  on  himself,  by  such  a  falsity 
engendered  of  his  own  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

That  such  an  opinion  in  respect  to  the  ancient  ignorance  should 
prevail  amonc  the  comparatively  uninformcMi  masses,  need  excite 
no  wonder.  That  it  should  be  so  often  met  with,  however,  among 
those  who  not  only  have  the  means  of  knowing,  but  the  actual 
knowledge  to  the  contrary,  if  they  would  but  advert  to  it,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  rememberinff  the  strange  tenacity  of  early 
errors  imbibed  in  childhood,  and  the  power  with  which  they  often 
override  the  clearest  subsequent  information.  One  of  the  first  les- 
sons the  child  learns  in  this  boasting  age,  is  the  immense  superi- 
ority of  modem  science,  and  modem  philosophy,  to  anything  wnich 
mig^t  bear  those  names  in  the  ancient  woilcL    As  though  the  for- 
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mer  had  not  sufficient  ground,  in  the  excellenoe  of  its  own  unchal- 
lengldd  claim,  and  in  its  acknowledged  supremacy  in  many  respects, 
the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  present  a  false,  and  unnecessary, 
and  foolish  disparagement  of  the  latter.  Hence  so  many  grow  up 
with  this  idea,  that  in  respect  to  all  true  views  of  the  earth  and  the 
iini verse,  almost  all  who  lived  before  Copernicus  and  Galileo  were 
the  veriest  infants  in  natural  knowledge — ^the  merest  children  of 
sense,  who  regarded  the  earth  as  a  flat  extended  surface,  the  heav* 
ens  as  a  sdid  vaulted  arch  on,  which  the  celestial  beinffs  had  their 
residence,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  stars  and  planets,  as  fixed  in*  this 
solid  firmament,  or  in  similar  concentric  and  transparent  spheres, 
with  no  other  design  but  to  give  light  to  the  earth,  or  serve  as 
minute  sparkling  ornaments  in  the  fancied  kosmos  of  which  our 
own  world  was  the  foundation  as  well  as  the  most  important  part — 
in  other  words,  that  for  which  all  the  rest  existed. 

Among  other  causes  that  have  contributed  to  this,  we  may  reckon 
certain  familiar  st(mes  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  most  elementary 
reading-books,  and  which,  in  consequence,  make  an  impression  that 
is  with  difficulty  erased,  or  even  much  affected  by  the  best  infor- 
mation afterwards  acquired.  There  are,  for  example,  the  common 
histories  of  Columbus  adB  of  Galileo.  The  authors  of  the  popular 
accounts  of 'the  discoverer  of  America  have  been  disposed  to  set 
in  the  strongest  light  their  hero's  favorite  idea  of  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth,  as  something  at  that  time  most  striking  and 
new.  They  have  been  too  fond  of  representing  him  as  a  martyr 
to  science — as  the  victim  of  that  persecution  which  awaits  all  new 
discoveries.  All  this,  too,  feeds  the  scientific  vanity  of  the  relator 
or  reader,  as  one  who  himself  views  things  from  an  elevated  scien- 
tific stand-point,  and  c^  therefore  well  appreciate  the  martyr's 
bfty  position.  Hence  the  tendency  to  contrast  the  meek  science 
of  the  discoverer  with  the  intolerant  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  his 
opponents — especiidly  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  In  the 
case  to  which  we  now  refer,  these  have  been  unduly  magnified. 
Accounts  that  maybe  proved  to  be  spurious  and  inconsistent  with 
known  facts,  have  been  handed  down  as  authentic  history.  There 
is  also  given  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  the  oppposition  he  en- 
countered. It  is  represented  as  having  reference  to  his  scientific 
theory  of  the  earth's  sphericity ;  whereas  it  was  in  fact  mainly 
grounded  on  the  practical  objections  to  the  execution  of  his 
scheme,  which  arose  from  the  then  state  of  navigation  and  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  no  denying  that,  from  the 
common  histories  of  Columbus  (and  they  are  among  the  first  books 
that  come  into  the  hands  of  children)  there  is,  in  a  great  degree,  de- 
rived this  prevailing  notion  which  afterwards  adheres  even  to  the 
better  educated — namely,  that  previous  to  his  time  there  had 
hardly  been  known,  or  even  thought  of)  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
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Sjiericity,  much  less  of  its  motion  on  its  axis,  and  still  less  vnj 
ea,  even  the  most  remote,  of  its  not  being  the  center  of  the  unu 
verse. 

Another  thing  which  tends  greatly  to  aid  the  strange  miscon- 
ception thus  existing  even  among  intelligent  men,  is  the  trite  story 
of  Galileo,  so  common  in  almost  all  our  school-books,  and  such  a 
special  favorite  with  a  certain  class  of  sciolists  and  lecturers  who 
seem  never  to  become  weary  in  repeating  this  stale  account  for 
the  thousandth  and  ten-thousandth  time.  He,  too,  was  a  mar^ 
to  science.  He,  too,  was  a  victim  of  that  persecution  that  awaits 
«U  whQ  make  discoveries,  and  which  the  bold  lecturer  would  have 
us  believe  may  even  yet  be  encountered  by  himself  for  his  fearless 
avowal  of  such  original  views  as  generally  accompany  the  rbcital 
of  this  thread-bare liistory.  And  then,  too,  to  add  to  the  eclat  of 
their  favorite  saint,  there  has  ever  been  a  disposition  among  scien- 
tific men  (a  disposition  ever  the  strongest  with  such  as  were  the 
most  skeptical,  and,  therefore,  in  their  own  way,  the  most  bigoted 
themselves)  to  magnify  the  ignorance  and  biffotry  of  his  clerical 
opponents,  to  ascri^  to  them  a  strange,  motive^s  hatred  to  know- 
ledge in  the  abstract,  and  to  repudiate  any  charitable  su^estion 
that  they,  on  their  part,  miffht  possibly  Ihve  been  influenced  by  a 
pure  zeal  for  truths  of  a  higher  order  than  any  relating  to  the  figure 
or  motion  of  the  earth, — ^truths,  too,  which  seemed  menaced,  not 
so  much  by  the  facts  as  by  the  proud  and  boasting  spirit  of  irreli- 
gious science,  aiming,  as  it  often  does,  to  pervert  such  facts  to  an 
irreligious  and  unscientific  purpose. 

To  return,  however,  to  Sw^enborg  and  Aristotie.  In  order  to 
prove  that  the  seer  was  in  this  case  imposed  on  by  some  counter- 
feit ffhost,  we  need  onlv,  in  the  first  place,  turn  to  the  treatise  en- 
titled, De  CcbIo,  We  believe  that  tnere  is  but  very  little,  if  any, 
dispute  among  the  learned  of  this  being  one  of  the  most  genuine 
Vorks  of  Arislotie.  At  all  events,  (if  such  a  proof  of  authenticity 
might  have  weight  with  the  decriers  of  the  Stagyrite,)  it  does  un- 
doubtedly contain  many  very  strange  and  exti'avagant  opinions, — 
enough  to  furnish  an  abundant  stock  for  all  who  are  most  fond  of 
declaiming  on  the  absurdities  of  ancient  science.  On  these  ques- 
tions, however,  of  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  anti- 
podes, and  in  resnect  to  a  philosophical  view  of  vp  and  dawn, 
instead  of  beins  the  fool  that  he  is  represented  to  be,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly as  ormodox  as  any  in  the  newest  scientific  church, — as 
sound,  in  short,  as  Galileo,  or  Bacon,  or  even  Swedenborg  himself. 
He  not  only  held  the  earth  to  be  round,  and  maintained  the  exbt- 
ence  of  antipodes,  but  put  forth  some  of  the  best  demonstrations 
that  have  ever  been  advanced  in  proof  of  those  pocdtions,  except 
the  actual  fact  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  ^obe. 

A  leading  one  amonff  these  arguments  of  Aristotie,  yet  maintains 
its  place  in  our  school-books  on  astronomy,  and  is,  doubtless,  often 
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appealed  to  by  many,  who  are  not  aware  of  its  antiquity,  as  a  striking 
result  of  the  progress  of  modern  science,  since  its  revival  by  Coper- 
nicus and  Galileo..  It  may  be  found  in  the  second  book  of  the  treatise 
De  Coelo,  chap,  xi  v.  8.  He  is  reasoning  against  Anaximenes,  Anaxa^ 
goras,  Democritus,  and  others  of  that  ancient  school,  who,  in  spirit, 
at  least,  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  some  of  most  modem  date. 
They  claimed  to  be  par  eminence^  the  physici,  the  naturalists,  the 
scientffic  men  of  their  day.  They  were  the  Baconians  of  their 
time,  the  men  of  induction,  of  observation,  of  experiment, — who, 
avoiding  all  visionary  a  priori  speculations  about  to  ^iKnatop^  and 
TO  MV(fi6tajop,  about  the  well  and  Jit,  and  highest  and  best,  and  ideas, 
and  final  causes,  prided  themselves  upon  having  adopted  the 
cautious,  scientific,  a  posteriori  metnod  of  reasoning  from 
facts  or  phenomena,  as  made  known  to  us  by  the  senses.  In  con- 
tending with  this  school,  he  refutes  them  on  their  own  ground  of 
philosophising  from  appearances,  and  shows  that  their  cbctrine  of 
the  earth's  being  flat,  and  floating  on  the  compressed  air  or  water, 

ob  tifwovaa  iiXl  i^tnttfunliiovaa  t6p  itigA  top  x&jatdsp^  like  a  cover  to  a 

vessel,  is  utterly  at  war  with  the  phenomena  that  are  exhibited  in 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  He  had  before  proved  the  doctrine  from 
other  and  more  a  priori  reasons,  in  other  words,  reasons  drawn 
from  the  known  or  conceived  relations  and  fitness  of  things.  Here 
he  appeals  to  the  senses  regarded  as  making  their  observations 
under  the  guidance  of  reason.    <<  Eu  dk  xai  ditk  ttbp  ^AINOMENSIN 

Jiord  T^y  AISBHSIN,     cHlr«  'jf6,g  ai  t^;  vel/fyn^g  ixltliifetg  jota{iT»g  Up 

dxop  T&e  dTunoftdig,     rvp  fiSP  ^(i^.     %,     t,     I negi  dh 

j^g  inXBi^e^e  ^l  xvgtiiP  lj)fe»  t^v  dutgllovaap  Ygafifii^p,^^  «  Jlaj*  ineiHig 
inXslne^  dt(k  tiiP  trig  yrig  tntngoadijaiPy  ^  trig  yr^g  Up  strj  negnp^geta  tbv 

ax^lftaxog  aitiot  aipaigoeidiig  cHaa.  *'  And,  moreover,  it  follows  also  from 
the  appearances,  or  phenomena,  that  are  presented  to  the  sense. 
Otherwise  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  would  not  exhibit  such  sections 
as  we  see  it  does.  For  although  in  its  monthly  phases  it  has  all 
diversities  of  outline,  so  as  to  be  at  one  time  straight,  again  gibbous 
or  convex,  and  again,  concave,  yet  in  its  eclipses  it  has  the  defin*- 
ing  or  intersecting  line,  (made  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,)  intm- 
riably  curved.  ^  that,  since  the  moon  suffers  eclipse  by  the  in- 
terposition 6f  the  earth,  it  must  be  the  periphery  (of  the  earth's 
shadow,)  that  is  the  cause,  becausp  the  earth  itself  is  spherical." 
Another  phenomenal  argument  which  still  maintains  its  place  in 
all  popular  astronomical  treatises,  is  drawn  from  the  appearances 
(tpapiaaiag)  and  varying  heights  of  the  stars.  From  these,  it  is  in- 
ferred, not  only  that  the  eartn  is  round,  but  also  that  it  hath  no 
very  great  magnitude. — '*  Since  even  in  a  small  change  of  distance, 
either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  there  is  a  manifest  change  in 
respect  to  the  horizon  (^  ^gl^np  ninlagV  so  that  the  stars  which  were 
over  our  heads  undereo  a  change  (<h  position  or  direction,)  and  do 
not  appear  the  same  ^at  is,  vertipal,)  as  we  travel  eidier  to  the 
north  or  to  the  souths    In  this  way,  some  stars  are  seen  in  Egypt, 
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and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cypnis,  which  are  not  visible  in  tlie 
more  northerly  regions ;  and  again,  some  stars  are  continually 
above  the  horizon  in  the  north,  which  do  seem  to  set  (or  go  under 
the  horizon,)  in  the  regions  before-mentioned.  So  that  from  these 
reasons  also,  is  it  manifest,  not  only  that  the  earth  has  the  form  oi 
a  sphere,  but  likewise  that  that  sphere  cannot  be  very  large ;  for 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  so  perceptible  a  change  to  those  who 
make  such  a  comparatively  small  variation  in  their  position  upon 
the  earth's  surface."  All  the  rules  of  Bacon's  Oi^ganon  coukl  not 
have  produced  an  argument  more  directly  grounded  on  rational 
induction  and  observation.  It  addresses  itself  to  every  man's 
eye,  and  to  every  man's  common  sense,  when  employed  in  the 
contemplation  of  natural  things.  We  certainly  must  live  on  a 
ball — ^and  that  too,  a  ball  of  no  great  comparative  magnitude 
— because,  as  we  travel  over  its  surface  in  one  direction,  bodies 
which  before  appeared  in  or  near  the  horizon,  disappear  in  conse- 
quence of  the  straight  line  from  them  to  the  eye  being  interrupted ; 
and  this  can  only  take  place  because  the  curvature  of  the  body  on 
which  we  dwell  has  come  between.  For  the  same  reason,  other 
parts  of  the  visible  horizon  come  into  sight,  because  we  have  ascend- 
ed or  passed  over  the  convexity  that  before  hid  them  from  our  view. 
And  so  also,  stars  before  in  or  near  the  vertex  make  a  less  and  less 
angle  with  that  part  of  the  horizon  from  which  we  are  departing, 
and  which  therefore  seem  to  rise  just  in  proportion  as  we  descevS, 
or  seem  to  descend,  the  opposite  convexity ;  all  which,  as  Pliny 
says — accidere  non  possit,  nisi  in  figwa  pihu—^oxM  never  hap- 
pen except  on  something  that  has  the  figure  of  a  ball. 

Now  Aristotle  affects  no  profundity  of  reasoning  here.  It  was 
an  obvious  common-sense  view,  that  must  have  presented  itself  to 
thousands  of  observing  minds.  It  must  have  been  familiar  to  men 
who  lived  long  before  his  day — even  to  the  old  star-gazers  in  Egypt, 
Chaldea,  Idumea,  Syria,  and  those  other  oriental  regions  where,  as 
we  are  assured  on  the  best  authority,^  phenomenal  astronomy  re- 
ceived an  early  and  assiduous  cultivation. 

No  one  can  attentively  read  Pliny's  argument  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, without  a  conviction  that  he  is  presenting  it»  not  as  any  pro- 
found view  peculiar  to  himself,  or  to  a  few  theorists,  but  as  the 
common  science  of  his  day,  or  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  all  think- 
ing and  well-informed  men.  It  is  true,  he  enters  into  a  formal 
argument  to  prove  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  or  orHs  ierrarumj* 

*  Plato,  EpinonuB,  987,  a. 
*  This  most  common  Latin  phrase,  orbis  terrarum^  is  ffenenlly  regarded  as 
denoting  a  flat  circle  of  the  earth,  such  as  is  presented  by  Sie  phenomenal  aspect 
of  the  visible  horizon.  But  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  notion  of  a  spbeie 
could  not  have  been  entertained  in  tilose  early  periods  at  which  die  ezpression 
took  its  rise.  No  doubt,  whatever  may  be  toe  most  primary  idea,  it  was  mag* 
jested  like  almost  eveiything  else  in  language,  from  sensible  appeacaBces ;  but 
it  may  still  be  regarded  as  haying  some  munds  of  probability,  that  this  sensi- 
ble appearance,  instead  of  being  the  linuted  and  varying  visiole  horizon,  ~~ 
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h&i  in  datoff  this,  nmniy  proccedg  on  the  same  priBcipie  witk  the 
authors  of  our  most  approyed  and  most  scientific  text-booksv  who, 
notwithstandii^  the  uniyersalitj  of  cortain  truths,  stiU  deem  it 
neoessaoy  to  present  them  as  matters  of  analytic  investigation  and 
qmtfaetic  denxNistration.  In  other  words,  he  suiiq)ty  presents  ac- 
knowledged facts  in  a  scimtifio  fcnm  and  order. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Pliny,  Not  Hisi.  ii.  ll—Sicaiim 
ft  kamd  AuMs^-"  that  this  spherical  ^g;ure  of  the  earth  m  the  cause 
that  oertain  stars  of  the  northern  cume  never  set,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hnnd,  others  in  the  contrary  quarter  never  rise  to  us. 
Thus  they  are  respectively  invisible  to  those  dwelling  in  the  oppo- 
nte  parts,  because  the  rising  ball  of  the  earth  interrupts  the  sight*— 
MoOente  se  contra  wmdioo  visuM  terrarum  giAa.  So  that— Sep> 
temtriooes  non  cemit  Trodody tice  et  confinis  Egyptus^  nee  Caao- 
pum  Italia  et  quem  vocant  Berenicis  Comam* — the  Troglodyte,  and 
his  neighbor,  the  Egnrptian,  never  see  the  Great  Bear,  nor  Italy  the 
star  Canopos  and  the  consteUations  they  call  the  Hair  of  Bere- 
niee."  It  would  appear  firom  Manilius,  (Astrononomieon,  lib.  i., 
215,)  that  these  ooniiellationB  furnished  the  common  or  standing 
iUttstratioiis  in  almost  all  sknihur  attempts  to  prove  the  earth's 
q[>hericity. 

Nvsqaam  invenies  falgere  Caaopuiiv 


Denec  Niliacaf  per  poatum  TeMris  ont 

d  quaereat  Helicen,  qai' 
Qoodlatenim  tractiis  ohstuitfmedwque  tvmore 


Sed  quaereat  HeliceD,  qaibus  ille  sopenrcnit  ignisy 
Qoodlatenim  tractiis  oostdntftnedioque  t\ 
Bripiunt  terra  eatfuui,  visnqae  coercent. 

**  Neither,"  nroceeds  Pliny,  **  does  the  world,  as  the  common 
laogui^  would  seem  to  say,  raise  itself  at  the  higher  pole  {poh 
txcelriore),  but  the  same  parts  are  r^arded  as  elevated  to  those 
who  are  near  them,  and  depressed  to  those  at  a  distance.  So  that 
as  we  travel  over  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  some  parts  appear  to 
rise,  whilst  those  which  before  seemed  elevated,  appear  to  settle 

lather  the  roUinr  sphere  of  the  heavens,  every  wav  swroonding  the  earth,  ot 
central  hodv,  and  therefore  correepondinf^  to  it  in  shape.  OrbiSj  we  know,  is 
thus  applied  to  the  great  nraodns,  or  onivenal  ^obe,  as  in  that  noble  passsgc 
of  Hoiaee,  Ode  III.  3,— 

Si  iractas  illabatnr  orbisi— - 

snd  there  certainly  wooU  Betm  to  be  something  incongraons,  or  out  of  bar- 
nony,  in  apjdying  it  in  so  diimnt  a  sense  to  the  earth.  The  same  idea  of 
rtmninm  seems  to  be  ia  the  earliest  etyoMdocpcal  sense  of  the  Saxon  MsrU, 
uaorld,  toorM  ;  allied  to  which  is  the  woid  whxH-^hmfrL 
.  ^BtTtnicU  Cmnam.  Pliny  has  certainly  made  a  mistake,  or  the  esnstellation 
intended  by  him  must  be  a  very  different  one,  and  in  a  ^ery  diiferent  quarter  of 
^  heayens,  from  that  which  bears  this  name  in  modem  catalogaes,  and  which, 
>K»reo?er,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  that  described  by  Aratusand  Callima* 
^M.  The  oonstellatiott  generally  known  as  the  Coma  Beieaiees  is  ia  tlie 
northern  hemisphers,  and  most,  tbaiefoie,  be  visible  to  all  parts  of  the  saith 
iMxth  of  the  equator. 
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dowD,-^which  phenomena  could  not  take  place,  except  on 
thing  which  has  the  figure  of  a  ball/' 

Since  we  have  interrupted  our  remarks  on  Aristotle  by  ckins 
the  Roman  naturalist,  it  may  be  well  to  exhibit  here  his  faeautifiu 
manner  of  presenting  that  common  argument  from  appearaocee, 
which  may  be  found  in  almost  all  our  astronomical  and  ^ec^raphi- 
cal  text-books — ^Eadem  est  causa  propter  quam  e  navibus  terra 
non  cematur,  e  navium  malis  conspicua :  ac  proeul  recedente  na- 
vigio,  si  quid  oood  fulgeat  rel^tur  in  mali  cacumine,  panlatim 
descendere  videatur,  et  postremo  occultetur-^"^  From  the  same 
cause  is  it  that  the  land  is  not  seen  from  the  ships  themselves,  when 
it  is  [Mainly  visible  from  the  peaks  of  their  masts ;  and  so,  as  the 
yessel  recedes  in  the  distiuice,  shouM  something  brilliant  be  fast- 
ened to  the  mast-head»  it  would  present  the  appearance  (^descend- 
ing by  little  and  little,  until  finally  it  would  be  wholly  eclipeed  md 
disappear."    Plin.,  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  ii.  65. 

But  to  return  to  Aristotle.  He  reasons  against  Anaxaooras  and 
his  school,  not  only  from  the  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  also  from  the  next  best  species  of  inductive  proof,  namdy, 
fects,  as  far  as  known,  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth.  He 
maintains  the  very  hypothesis  which  is  so  generally  claimed  as  be- 
ing peculiar  to  Columbus.  He  infers  the  contiguity  of  India  and 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  elephants  were  to  be  found  in  both  tfiese  parts  of  the 
worM.'  Though  the  seeming  extremes,  they  were  to  oe  supposed 
actually  near  to  each  other,  because  represented  as  abounoing  in 
the  same  natural  productions.  The  fact  may  not  have  been,  as 
stated  by  these  early  naturalists,  or  it  may  have  been  the  case,  as 
there  are  some  grounds  for  believing,  that  such  animals  once  ex- 
isted there,  although  they  do  not  now.  On  either  view,  however, 
the  reasoning  remains  sound.  It  proves,  too,  that  the  opinion  was 
quite  common  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  such  a  theory, 
and  that  it  had  not  been  derived  so  much  from  any  speculations  of 
philosophy,  as  from  the  observations  and  estimates  of  practical 
men,  who  had  visited  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  then  known 
earth.  It  must  also  have  been  the  common  scientific  opinion  of  bis 
day;  for  he  tells  us  that  on  the  strength  of  such  a  theory,  "the 
mathematicians  who  attempt  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  earth's 
circumference,  make  it  out  to  be  as  much  as  400,000  stadia,"  or, 
according  to  the  most  common  estimate  of  this  very  uncertain 
ancient  measure,  about  50,000  miles.  This  we  know  to  be  twice 
as  much  as  it  really  is ;  but  the  pains  taken  iA  this  and  the  subse- 
quent similar  attempts  of  Eratosthenes  and  others  to  determine  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  earth  from  the  accurate  measurement  of  a  few  degrees 
on  one  of  its  meridians,  show  that  they  must  have  proceeded  on  no 

iArifltatle»  De  Cdo,  Lib.  II.,  eh.  xiv.  15. 


./ 
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mere  casual  theory,  but  on  what  was  then  taken  as  the  settled  sci- 
ence of  the  age. 

All  this  evinces  the  cod  and  caatiou&reasoner  from  observatioD, 
or  from  what  is  commonly  received  as  established  fact,  and  a  mind 
prompt  at  availing  itself  of  every  rational  ground  of  experimental 
induction.  It  certainly  manifests  a  consistency  of  argument  widely 
diflerent  from  that  extravaffance  which  some  ever  associate,  in 
their  minds,  with  the  physictu  disquisitions  of  this  philosopher.  At 
all  events,  it  proves  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
that  driveling  nonsense  about  the  antipodes,  and  the  impossilnlity 
of  people's  hanging  with  their  heads  down,  which  Swedenborg 
attributes  to  his  ghosU 

It  is  quite  common  to  institute  disparaging  compHirisons  between 
Bacon  and  Aristotle.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter  to^ 
prove  that  the  former  was  really  inferior  to  the  latter  in  respect  to. 
accurate  physical  knowledge.  Let  any  one  contrast  some  of  the 
absurd  notions  of  the  Father  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  with  the 
enlarged  information  exhibited  by  Aristotle  in  his  natural  history, 
and  which  vras  aInM>st  whdly  the  result  of  his  own  examinations. 
How  remai^able,  too,  the  faculty  for  careful,  well-conducted  obser- 
vations, which  he  ever  manifests,  even  when  his  scientific  conclu- 
sions are  most  certainly  erroneous ;  as  in  his  book  De  Meteoribus 
and  other  physical  treatises.  The  truth  is,  that  while  Bacon  merelv 
talked  and  wrote  about  induction  and  experiment,  no  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  pursued . 
th^  methods  more  practically  or  scientificidly  than  the  much 
abused  Stagyrite. 

In  these  views  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  has  been  seen,  he 
attacks  with  their  own  weapons  the  school  of  Anaxagoras,  aild 
others,  who  were  so  fond  of  appealing  to  sense  and  observation. 
His  favorite  argument,  however,  the  one  of  which  he  makes  the 
most  account,  and  in  which  the  true  philosopher  most  appears,  is 
derived  from  what  may  be  called  a  pnori  views,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  consideration  of  that  figure  which  is  most  in  accordance  with 
what  are  conceived  to  be  the  primary  laws^  or  as  the  Greeks  styled 
tbem,  necessities  {dpoyxaZa)  of  matter.  The  following  may  be 
r^^ed  as  a  summaiy  of  the  reasoning  which  he  gives  us  under 
this  head,  in  his  book  De  Ccelo,  ii.  14,8.  The  gravity  of  each  and 
all  the  parts,  he  maintains,  must  be  viewed  in  reference  to  some 
point,  towards  which,  in  the  natural  tendency  <^  all  action  to  equi- 
librium, there  must  be,  therefore,  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  enect 
od  all  sides.'    Each  portion,  therefore,  is  alike  pressed,  and  presses, 

'Pliny  employs  a  similar  argnment  (Nat.  Hist  ii.  65),  and  brings  in  proof 
the  spherical  figoxe  astomed  by  water  drops,  which,  altfaioagh  not  inTohring  in 
lU  iM^ts,  the  same  principle,  do  nevertheless  furnish  most  beautiful  and  ap* 
ponte  illustrations  of  it.  Atqni  non  aliud  in  renun  natuia  aspectu  manifestius ; 

aae  et  deuendentes  ubique  gutte  parvis  g^obantnr  orhibus ;  et  pulveri  flkle 
iumque  Janugini  imposits,  absoluta  rotunditate  cemuntnr. 
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in  this  ooromcm  direction,  and  so  must,  in  time,  tiJie  its  permanent 
place,  according  to  its  degree  of  gravity,  that  is,  its  tendency  to 
this  centrtd  point  of  equilibrium.  Such  a  tendency  bein^  from  all 
points  in  reference  to  the  oTie  most  comrnan^  or  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  tendency,  is  continually  becoming  the  most  com^ 
man,  there  must  arrive,  at  length,  an  equality  on  all  sides,  and  such 
an  equal  pressure  towards  the  centre  as  to  maintain  this  fixed 
equilibrium ;  so  that  one  part  cannot  "  bulffe  or  swell  out"  beyond 
or  above  the  general  surface  or  bound  of  the  mass,  without  so  dis- 
turbing the  whole,  and  therefore  so  arraying  the  whole  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  as  to  be  agun,  in  time,  brought  down  to  a  condition, of 
rest  in  relation  to  mis  common  sovereign  point    *<  BMatmp  y&f 

Tor  (ioqtmv  ^d^  l/e*  M^XQ*  ^'Vog  to  fUaop*  nal  t6  Mlmrsop  ^nb  tov  fieU^owoQ 
Mf^fUPOP  oin  Mr  tb  uvfutips^^  aiUa  avfiniiiBada&  fioXlor  uai  ovfx^t^p 

htQOP  M^  Sms  dp  IX&tj  M  TO  ^op.  n,  t.  X.  <*  Because  then,"  fae  pix>- 
ceeds  to  say,  '*  there  is  a  like  tendency  in  every  direction  from  ex- ' 
tremes  to  a  centre,  it  is  manifestly  necessarv  that  the  mass  diould 
be  in  like  manner  every  ^ay  similar,  and  the  extremes  in  every 
part  equally  distant  from  the  common  central  point.  But  the 
figure  that  must  result  from  this  is  that  of  a  sphere" — -unno  Si  to 

It  may  be  observed  that  we  have,  in  this  argument  of  Aristotle, 
that  princi[]4e  of  the  sufficient  or  insufficient  reason^  which  is  sup- 
posea  to  have  been,  peculiar  to  the  school  oi  Leibnitz.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  tendency  should  be  more  to  one  side  than 
to  another,  pt — ^to  state  it  in  a  more  positive  way,  every  con- 
ceivable reason  for  tendency  in  one  direction  applies  here  equally 
to  tendency  in  everv  other ;  since  all  up  and  down,  as  he  shows 
in  lib.  iv,  ch.  1,  of  this  same  treatise,  must  have  reference  to  nio- 
tion  to  or  from  a  central  point,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  cause 

>  This  axiom  of  Leibnitz  affinne  ^erally,  that  for  every  physieal  action  there 
mast  exist  a  sufficient  reoBon  in  distinction  from  cauH,  It  may  be  viewed,  how- 
ever, under  either  a  negative  or  a  positive  aspect.  It  would  maintain  that  there 
can  be  no  change,  when  every  assi^able  reason  for  change  in  one  direction^  or 
in  one  relation^  can  be  equally  assigned  of  any  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  assume  positively  to  detennine  the  direction^  or  rtiatkn^  or  results  of  any 
4ynaniieal  agency,  whoi  there  can  be  no  reason  on  one  neie  of  such  directioB, 
or  in  one  view  of  such  relation,  that  is  not  equally  capable  of  being  affirmed  of 
the  other  side  of  such  direction^  or  the  opposing  parallel  view  of  such  relation. 
It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  equilibrium,  and  is  thus  employed  by  Ar- 
chimides  in  his  theorem  of  the  balance.  In  fact,  Leibnitz  would  make  it  the 
^mndation  of  all  statical  and  dynamical  scienee :  thus  connecting  iik%  latter 
with  the  very  laws  of  mind^  or  neostsitm  of  thought.  In  other  wofda,  he  would 
reffard  this  axiom  as  the  umting  p<nnt  of  the  logical  or  mathematical,  and  physi- 
csu — ut  rem  omnem  mechanicam  reducam  ad  puram  geometriam.  We  may  ga- 
ther hie  klea  of  its  value  and  importance  from  the  n>Uowing  statetaeat  which 
he  makes  in  a  letter  to  a  friend — Tota  autem  res,  ^nod  mirens,  peadet  ex  axio- 
mate  metaphysico  palchenimo,  quod  noa  aunoris  momeati  est,  circa  motas, 
quam  hoc,  totum  majas  esse  parte,  circa  magnitudinem.  See  Stewards  Eleai. 
FbiL  Vol.  U.  page  181. 
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An*  any  irr^olaritj  in  one  quarter,  that  would  not  prodace  the 
same  effect  (and  thereby  actually  destroy  the  irrc^gularity)  in 
every  other  direction. 

Aristotle  follows  the  preceding  demonstraticMd  from  the  nature 

of  things,  with  one  view  which  strikes  us  as  being  not  a  little  re- 

markaUe.    He  would  seem  to  infer  the  sphericity  of  the  earth 

from  the  fact  that  gravity  causes  bodies  to  fall,  not  in  lines  parallel 

to  each  other,  but  by  similar  angles — f^o^s  6ftoiag  j^w^iag  dU9d  n6^ 

^^^^9^«t — as  the  mathematical  expression  is.     This  is  intelligible  if 

it  can  be  taken  as  a  mathematical  inference  from  the  proved  oir 

aasomed  sphericity  of  the  earth.    But  we  cannot  recanl  it  as  an 

arguinent  for  such  sphericitv,  unless  there  is  supposed  a  nicety  of 

observation  in  respect  to  the  descent  of  falling  bodies  that  has 

never  been  reached  by  any  accuracy  of  science,  or  perfection  of 

instruments  in  uiodem  times. 

We  have  intimated  the  opinion,  that  this  doctrine  o{  the  round- 
ness of  the  earth,  was  far  more  of  a  common,  and  even  ^popular, 
view,  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  that  it  came  as  much  from 
the  practical  observations  of  practical  men,  as  from  any  specula- 
tions of  philosophers.    It  would  seem  to  be  naturaUy  su^;ested  bv 
some  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  aspects  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse ;  and  that,  too,  independent  of  the  phenomena  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  which  must  have  forced  it  upon  the  thoughts  of 
ail  who  had  ever  travelled,  by  land  or  sea,  over  any  considerable 
extent  of  the  earth's  surface.    Even  to  those  who  had  never  wan- 
dered far  from  the  spot  on  which  they  were  boru,  the  spherical 
appearance  of  the  old  rolling  heavens,  or  the  great  kosmos  all 
around  us,  wouki  suggest  the  idea  that  the  earth  must  have  a  coT' 
responding  sphericity ;  and  more  especially  would  such  a  concep- 
tion naturally  }Mresent  itself  in  connection  with  the  belief  that  our 
own  abode  constituted  the  central  body  of  the  whole.    This  idea 
of  its  bein^  suspended  self-balanced,  itself  a  sphere,  in  the  middle 
of  a  sphencal  universe  extending  above,  around,  and  beneath  it, 
in  every  direction,  wouki  present  nothing  difficult  for  the  imagina- 
tion, and  nothing  abstruse  for  the  reason,  althoi^  in  itself,  most 
full  of  wonder  ami  sublimity.    It  wouki  indeed,  m>m  its  very  sim- 
plicity, stem  to  be,  in  fact,  the  most  easy  and  natural  view,  and 
most  in  accordance  with  the  purity  cf  the  primitive  theism, — or  that 
simfde  piety  which  referred  the  creation,  and  management,  and 
maintaining  of  the  universe,  to  the  direct  act  and  providence  of  God. 
There  is  certainly  no  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  the^earth 
coming  from  His  hand,  having  that  figure  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  most  simple, — ^the  most  delightful  to 
the  eye,  and  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  reason.    Neitlusr  is  it 
hard  to  bring  our  minds  to  the  thought  of  its  remaining  just  where 
He  put  it,  or  of  its  moving,  if  it  d^s  move,  on  such  a  centre,  or 
around  such  a  centre,  as  He  may  have  asrigned.)    It  may  reasona- 
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biy  be  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  rather  the  pride  of 
woat  would  sometimes  oall  itself  science,  that  led  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  opposite  direction.    In  its  efforts  to  get  away  from  the  ain- 
plest  ideas  of  figure,  state,  and  causation,  its  first  tendency  would 
De  to  continuous  series  of  hypotheses,  or  theories  of  agency  and 
support,  ever  demanding  other  theories  as  the  foundation  of  all 
preceding  ones,  and  so  presenting  the  appearance  of  profundity  of 
argument  and  conception.    Hence  such  speculations  as  tboae  of 
Anaximenes  and  Anaxagoras  respecting  tne  earth  resting  on  the 
water,  the  water  on  the  air,  the  air  on  something  else,  and  so  on, 
9lg  dnskgop.     Hence  the    atoms  <^  Democritus,  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  and  fluids  of  Empedocles.    Hence  the  convex  and 
concave  particles,  the  hooks  and  eyes,  the  perpendiculars,  and  in- 
finitessimal  declinations  of  Epicurus  ana  Lucretius.    To  thia 
same  fondness  for  theorising  about  causation,  or*— to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  modern  phrenologist  who  himself  furnishes  cme  of  the 
best  examines  of  the  same  tendency— to  this  excessive  action  of  the 
scientific  organ  of  causality,  must  be  ascribed  that  theory  against 
which  Aristotle  arrays  his  strong  common  sense.    According  W 
this  hypothesis,  the  earth  is  sustained  by  is  extreme  platitude  prtisi 
iag  on  the  air,  which  not  being  able  to  escape  with  facility  becomee 
so  condensed  as  at  length  to  support  the  broad  mass  above.   Th«nB 
is  then  demanded,  to  be  sure,  another  hypothesis  in  respect  to  the  air 
itself,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  sustained,  and  then  another  to 
account  for  that,  and  so  on  ;  but  all  this  only  the  nnore  and  nic»e 
gratifies  the  feeling  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  finds  its 
pleasure  in  thus  ever  departing  farther  and  farther  from  that  sim* 
piicity  of  view  which  has  the  least  to  do  with  any  philosophical 
apraratus  of  machinery  and  causation. 

This  is  the  veir  charge  that  Socrates  makes  asainst  Anaxaffo- 
ras,  who  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  sciolists,  (or 
mere  scientific  theists,)  furnished  bv  the  ancient  world.  In  one  of 
the  treatises  of  this  philosopher,  he  nad  made  a  great  parade  of  bis 
doctrine  of  the  ^ovg,  or  Universal  Intelli^nce,  which  led  Socrates, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  to  read  his  book  with  the  eager  hope  of  hav- 
ing his  mind  satisfied  respecting  the  form  of  the  eartb»*— whether 
round  or  flat,  and  whether  occupying  the  middle  or  any  other  po- 
sition in  the  universe.*  The  argument  he  expected  was  one  tnat 
wouki  exhibit  this  true  form  and  true  position  with  some  referenot 
to  the  -^^^  of  which  so  much  was  said ;  in  other  words,  would 
show  what  figure  was  simplest  and  best,  or  most  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  of  well  and  fair — ^6  ^  »f*i  ^^f^ — or  as  he  more 
generally  styles  it — w  fiilueiop.  He  was,  in  fact,  Iqpking  for 
something  Terv  much  like  what  Leibnitz  has  named,  the  tuMeieni 
reason.  To  his  grievous  distq^pointment^  however,  he  fidds  that 
his  author,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  afbr  they  have  oaoo 

'  See  tke  FkadoB  97.  d. 
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made  an  mtrodtiotory  flourish  about  their  ^H;  or  uniTersal  intelli* 
gence,  neTer  afterwards  make  any  use  of  it  in  the  study  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  universe,  but  instead  thereof  are  erermore  bring- 
ing; in,  c^(  Mi  itidh^i  Mtd  MaT«,  atmospheres,  or  frases,  and  others 
SknAfiniis,  or  in  other  words,  attempting  to  rest  the  earth,  and  the 
Qiiiverse,  and  all  physical  phenomena  on  an  ever  unfinished  chain 
of  causation.     Wherefore  he  blames  them,  because — ^tnfpxig  y 

X.  T.  i. — ^  professing  that  all  these  things  are  arranged  by  mind  or 
reason,  they  are  ever  asaigniiu;  some  other  cause  than  that  thus 
it  was  ftes/,"— or  that  such  a  form,  or  such  an  arrangement,  was 
the  most  fitting. 

On  these  grounds  we  have  the  best  warrant,  we  think,  for  be- 
lieving, that  the  opinion  of  those  philosophers  who  made  m<He  ac* 
count  (rf*  moral  and  a  pnort  truth — such  as  Pythacoras  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  even  Aristotle,  all  of  whom  held  the  spmrical  fi^re  of 
the  earth  as  theJUtest  and  best — was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
common  mind,  than  those  dogmas  of  the  materiiJizing  schools 
which  made  more  show  of  theory  and  causation,  and  which,  al- 
thiMigh  now  known  to  present  the  most  gross  i^)6urditie8,  were 
doubtless,  in  their  day,  and  by  their  authors  and  admirers,  regard- 
ed as  the  more  scientific  and  profound. 

Lecturers,  and  authors  of  popular  scientific  school-books,  fire^ 
qoently  amuse  us  with  the  old  stories  of  the  earth  resting  on  the 
back  of  the  elephant,  the  elephant  on  the  tortoise,  the  tortoise 
on  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This  is 
generally  presented  in  derision  of  what  are  commonly  styled  the 
more  vulgar  errors  ;  but  it  certainly  has  a  more  fitting  application 
to  much  that  in  all  ages  has  been  broached  under  the  name  of 
science,  with  its  apparatus  of  agents  and  fluids,  and  its  endless 
machinery  of  cause  and  effect.  Ever,  too,  as  such  science  has 
been  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to  return  to  greater  simplicity  of 
view,  has  it  manifested  again  and  again  the  same  tendency  under 
some  varied  form.  The  elephant,  and  the  tortoise,  and  the  ser- 
pent, which  were  the  best  svmbols  of  the  platitudes,  and  atmos- 
pheres, and  aethers,  and  fluids,  of  Anaximenes  and  Anaxagoras,  ap- 
peared again  in  the  cycles  "and  epicycles  of  that  most  strictly  in- 
ductive of  all  astronomical  schools  which  is  now  so  stigmatised 
under  the  name  of  the  Ptolemaic.  They  came  again  upon  the 
stage  in  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes  ;  and  perhaps,  the  same  idola 
specusy  instead  of  being  buried  amons  extinct  genera,  may  yet  be 
traced  in  the  invisible  fluids,  and  galvanic  agencies,  and  nebular 
systems,  and  vestiges,  and  developments,  and  rarefactions,  and 
condensations,  of  our  most  modem  science. 

With  all  its  boast  of  progress,  this  method  has  never  ffone  be- 
yond, if  it  has  ever  of  itself  really  reached  that  truth  which  ^i^ 
ppessnted  in  the  simple,  primitive,  reKgions,  yet  most  sublime  con- 
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ceptioDs  of  a  Kasmos,  universe  {in  uno  verteTis),  or  cadK^ic  har- 
mony, which  was  sach  a  favorite  with  the  most  reflecting  souls  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  The  Latin  mundus  contains  the 
same  thought ;  and  surely  it  could  have  been  no  atheistic  or  natural- 
istic spirit  that  first  developed  these  terms,  and  brought  out  their 
true  idea  so  far  back  in  the  earliest  periods  of  language.  There 
is  more  of  value,  even  of  scientific  valued  in  this  idea,  however  im- 
perfect and  inaccurate  may  be  the  details  of  the  knowledge  with 
which  it  is  connected,  than  in  any  extent  of  mere  faet'disooTery 
or  even  cause-tracing  without  it  A  true  kosmos,  although  con- 
ceived of  as  comparatively  limited  in  space, — as  bounded  by  a 
firmament  or  empyrean,  or  even  as  having  the  earth  for  its  centre, 
is  a  far  hij^r  thought,  a  more  suUiote  conception  than  is  present- 
ed by  any  science,  however  ^tensive  and  accurate  in  its  details, 
that  finds  no  such  resting  place  in  its  endlessly  progressive,  and 
therefore  endlessly  unsatisfactory,  theories  of  agency  and  causa- 
tion. 

In  truth,  whatever  we  may  say  of  induction  and  observation, 
and  building  carefully  on  facts,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show, 
that  no  great  movement  has  been  ever  made  in  true  science,  ex- 
cept by  men  whose  minds  were  filled  with  the  religious  conception 
of  a  kosmos,  or  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  apnori  spirit  which 
assumes  law,  and  order,  and  unity,  and  harmony,  and  universd 
interdependence,  and  final  c%uses,  and  in  short,  a  sufficient  reason 
pervadmg  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  universe  of  God.  As- 
tronomy had  gone  on  for  centuries,  with  its  inductions,  its  observa- 
tions of  phenomena,  its  cycles  and  epicycles,  unUl  the  dd  Pytha- 
gorean music  of  the  spheres  awoke  again,  like  Memnon's  harp,  in 
the  soul  of  Kepler.  His  harmonies  of  numbers,  fanciful  as  they 
may  seem  to  our  men  ot  exact  science,  contained  a  truth  to  which 
mere  induction,  unaided  by  a  higher  faculty  of  the  soul,  would 
never  lead.  The  ancient  conception  of  the  kosmos  revived  again 
in  Newton's  idea  of  universal  gravitation.  This  was  not  the  re- 
sult, but  the  guide  of  his  induction.  The  falling  apfrfe,  which 
Sgaren  so  largely  in  the  oft-tokl  anecdote,  may  have  suegested  a 
method  of  inductive  proof,  but  it  did  not  funish  the  iSeti.  lie 
knew  from  his  own  soul  that  the  law  existed.  He  was  as  certain 
of  it  as  that  "  Ae  Lord  lioethP  It  was  under  the  stimuhis  of  this 
a  priori  conviction,  that  he  set  about  that  lower  a  posteriori  veri- 
fi^Uion  which  was  to  bring  up  experience  and  hypothesis  to  this 
higher  station  for  observing  nature,  and  connect  them  by  scfentifio 
formulas  with  this  advance  position.  Here  thmre  was  a  real  step 
in  science.  Afterwards,  as  in  former  parallel  periods,  come  again 
the  men  of  observation,  of  experiment — the  cautious  explorers  of. 
nature.  Their  mission  is  to  confirm,  to  verify,  to  calculate  ihe 
exact  agreemMits  of  experience  with  that  previous  idea  which 
prompts  the  eq^eiiment,  and  without  which  obaorvation  is  but  a 
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chaos  governed  by  no  rules  and  leading  to  no  substantial  results 
groping  in  the  dark,  a  blind  seeking  without  any  idea  of  what  is 
sought,  or  of  where  it  is  to  be  foun^  and  without  any  rational  con- 
viction that  there  is  really  anything  to  be  sought  for.  Since  the  days 
of  Newton,  we  have  had  mathematicians  and  observers  of  the  high- 
est order.  But  what  have  thev  done  in  the  way  of  substantialpro- 
gress  ?  Much,  it  might  be  justly  replied — much,  every  way.  Thej 
Eave  greatly  improved  those  mighty  agents,  the  telescope  and  the 
differential  calculus.  They  have  most  accurately  estimated  the 
distances  of  the  planetsvin  inches  and  barleycorns.  They  have 
weighed  their  masses.  They  have  determined  the  velocity  ot 
light  They  have  calculated  eclipses — they  have  reckoned  the  lon- 
gitude— they  have  carried  the  lunar  tables  to  seconds  and  fractions 
of  seconds.  They  have  adjusted  to  the  utmost  nicety  the  clock- 
work of  the  solar  system ;  and  regulated  even  the  cometary  geer- 
ing  which  might  almost  seem  to  connect  its  machinery  with  other 
parts  of  the  .universe.  They  have  discovered  double  stars,  and 
triple  stars,  and  nebul®  of  every  form  and  extent  They  have 
''guaged  the  heavens."  They  have  attempted  to  fix  our  own  po- 
sition among  the  indentations  and  islands  of  the  milky  way.  They 
have  settled  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  nutation  of  the 

Eoles.  They  have  determined  the  exact  equatorial  excess.  They 
ave,  in  fact,  so  accuratbly  ascertained  the  size  and  %ure  of  the 
earth,  that  it  no  longer  possesses  either  a  poetical  or  a  scientific 
interest  But  with  all  this,  there  has  been,  in  some  respects,  a 
retrc^rradation  from  the  j^eat  idea  of  Kepler,  Pythagoras,  and  New- 
ton. The  tendency  of  the  most  modem  science  seems  to  be, 
rather  to  break  up  the  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  harmonic 
whole,  and  to  throw  it  again  into  chaos — ^to  produce  the  dreary 
impression  of  infinite  space  filled  with  stellar  and  nebular  pheno- 
inena  presenting  every  form  of  irregularity.  Every  step  of  its 
pn^ress  seems  to  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  ideas  of 
imity,  of  harmony,  of  one  eternal  and  immoveable  centre,  without 
which,  of  all  conceptions,  that  of  the  universe,  (if  it  can  be  called 
a  universe)^  is  the  most  painful. 

Whatever,  then,  we  may  think  of  these  reasonings  of  Aristotle^ 
— €9ql  lb  (UaoP^  respecting  the  middk, — still  a  kosmos,  with  even 
the  earth  for  its  centre,  is  a  far  higher  conception,  we  repeat  it, 
than  that  of  infinite  space  filled  with  stars,  and  nebulaef,  and  comets, 
and  floating  star-dus^  without  any  centre  at  all. 

In  truth,  the  argument  we  have  presented  from  the  Greek  phi- 
lo8(q>her,  wouki  apply  with  still  more  force  to  the  universe  as  a 
whole,  than  to  the  earth,  the  sun,  or  any  single  part  of  it  There 
the  reasoning  would  be  perfect,  because  there  would  be  nothing  oft 
extra  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  earth  is  not  an  exact 
sphere,  because  the  operation  of  this  law  of  equal  central  tendency 
is  disturbed  by  its  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  system,  md 
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allowance  must  be  made  for  the  friction,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mm- 
chinery  by  which  this  connection  is  effected.  The  revolution 
on  its  axis,  and  other  causes  coming  out  of  the  earth's  relation  to 
the  sun,  produce  such  a  depression  at  the  poles  that  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  exactly  spherical.  But  to  the  great  mundus  there  can 
be  nothing  extra-mundane,  except  it  be  the  Supramundane  Deity, 
who,  although  in  the  world,  as  "  filling  all  things,"  is  yet  not  ^the 
world,  nor  a  part  of  the  world.  As  applied  to  the  universe,  then, 
Aristotle's  argument  in  proof  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  would 
be  absolutely  perfect.  The  great  whole  has  a  centre  immoveable, 
and  consequently  an  up  and  down  absolute  and  unchangeable.  Of 
this  we  ma)^  have  the  most  certain  conviction,  whether  we  regard 
the  universe  as  the*  direct  work  of  God,  or  of  a  plastic  nature  cre- 
ated for  that  purpose  and  working  under  His  superintendence. 
From  this  centre,  too,  must  the  glorious  structure  spread  out  in  all 
directions,  possessing  a  sphericity  demanded  by  the  reason,^  and 
falling  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  mathetnatical 
idea  itself  As  we  gaze  upon  the  nightly  heavens,  we  may  be  ab- 
solutely certain  that  there  is  some  precise  point  in  our  visible  hemi- 
sphere, between  which  and  our  own  eye  lies  the  exact  line  of 
direction  that  leads  to  the  far-distant  centre  of  the  universe.  Al- 
though unknown  to  us,  its  position  is  none  the  less  certain  and 
fixed.  There  is  some  star  twinkling  on  the  retina  of  the  gazer's 
vision,  that,  for  lis,  and  as  reckoned  from  our  geocentric  view, 
either  occupies,  or  approaches  the  nearest  in  celestial  longitude  to 
this  unknown  point  in  the  visible  firmament.    It  is  in  some  inter- 

^  This  is  said  with  all  confidence  on  the  ground  that  every  other  conceit^le 
figure  is  more  or  less  imperfect.  They  have  all,  in  some  parts,  a  defect  or  ex- 
cess in  respect  to  other  parts.  They  all  have  abniptnesees,  and  suddenly  termi- 
nated ^lines  and  edges,  or  else  an  inequality  which  presents  in  some  directions 
what  does  not  exist  in  others.  None  of  them  have  a  centre  to  which  every 
part  bear^  a  perfect  analogy.  There  are  none  of  them  but  what  would  afiect 
OS  with  a  feeling  of  incongruitv,  if  presented  to  the  mind  as  the  ultimate  form 
of  the  universe,  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  perfect  work  of  Grod.  There  are 
none  of  them  but  what  would  present  anomalies,  or  udevennesses,  for  which  no 
tufficient  reason  could  possiblv  be  assigned,  or  would  appear  arbitrary  as  the 
form  of  a  totality  having  no  ci  extra  relations.  Why  should  it  be  a  cube,  or  a 
paraHelopipedon,  or  a  pyramid,  or  a  cylinder,  or  any  like  figure  more  or  leas 
regular  1  The  soul  asks  no  such  question  in  relation  to  a  sphere,  because  this 
firare  perfectly  delights  the  eye,  and  its  ideal  perfectly  satisfies  the  reason. 
The  round  forms  and  circular  orbits  of  our  own  system  (as  far  as  they  approach 
to  circularity)  seem  to  be  demanded  by  an  a  priori  conviction  independent 
of  the  confirmations  of  sense ',  and  we  are  reconciled  to  tiheir  falling  short  of 
absolute  perfection,  in  this  respect,  only  by  ascribing  it  to  their  necessary  ab  ixtru 
lekttions. .  True,  these  orbits  are  the  result  of  the  laws  of  ceiUral  forces,  bat 
there  is  an  ideal  necessity  back  of  the  physical ;  or,  we  may  say,  there  is  a  war 
of  ideas  in  the  very  attempt  to  conceive  of  God's  having  created  laws  of  naturs, 
^t  would  have  brought  out  squares,  or  oblongs,  or  irregular  carves  departing 
far  from  the  circular  or  ellipticta  as  tt^e  established  paths  of  the  j^aaetery  W- 
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nection  of  some  meridian  with  some  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  It 
has  a  latitude  and  a  right  ascension  as  precise  and  true  as  was  ever 
determined  by  any  astronomical  observation. 

This  idea  of  the  universal  centre  is  a  conclusion  of  the  moral 
reason.  The  devout  soul  goes  directly  forth  to  it  without  the  aid  of 
science.  It  waits  not  for  those  inductions  which  would  be  an  eter- 
nity in  reaching  it.  In  obedience  to  the  law  of  spiritual  gravita- 
tion, it  overleaps  all  science,  and  goes  at  once  to  the  ultimatum. 
There  is  some  point,  it  affirms,  from  which  all  distortion,  dispropor- 
tion, or  obliquity  of  view  must  vanish — ^some  point  from  whenoe 
everything,  as  contemplated  by  the  mind,  or  as  seen  by  the  eye, 
must  appear  in  its  true  place, — whence  everv  part  of  the  universe 
assumes  its  true  kosmocentric  longitude,  and  from  whence,  instead 
of  the  horrid  shapes — 

The  Hydras,  Gorgons,  and  Chimaras  dire, 

that  figure  in  some  scientific  maps  of  the  nebulae  and  stellar  clus- 
ters>  aU  will  be  seen  to  be  beauty,  harmony, — geometrical  ratios 
more  e^Lact,  and  combinations  of  numbers  more  perfect,  than  ever 
came  into  the  calculations  of  the  mathematician  or  the  dreams 
of  the  poet; — some  centre,  in  short,  from  whence,  in  the  sublime 
language  of  Scripture,  "  there  is  neither  parallax  nor  shadow  of 
turning." 

In  truth,  this  idea  of  a  kosmos,  and  of  a  kosmos  having  the  most 
perfect  of  all  figures,  is  stronger  than  any  conclusions  drawn  from 
experience  and  induction.  The  soul  that  truly  thinks,  is  driven 
by  it  to  ascribe  that  perfection  to  the  greater  and  the  greatest,  which 
it  finds  everywhere  in  the  least.  It  will  not  allow  the  belief  that 
the  whole  may  be  destitute  of  that  which  appears,  even  in  the 
minutest  of  the  parts.  Shall  there  be  such  a  perfect  geometrical 
regularity  in  the  smallest  snow-drop,  with  its  equidistant  points, 
and  exact  angles,  and  diverging  radii,  and  concentric  circles? 
And  shall  this  great  universe  be  regarded  as  a  chaos  in  respect  to 
its  ultimate  form,  Bxi  irregular  congeries  of  whirling  worlds,  and 
wild  wandering  comets,  and  nebute  floating  everywhere  and  in  all 
directions,  and  presenting  all  the  deformed  apparitions  of  our 
milky  way,  rather  than  that  perfect  harmony,  that  perfect  ratio 
in  all  its  parts,  that  perfect  and  sufficient  reason  for  every  size  and 
distance,  and  finally  that  most  perfect  form,  which  it  would  be 
almost  lie  blasphemy  to  deny  to  the  most  perfect  work. 

Towards  this  ultimatum  ot  the  moral  reason,  science  would  be 
aver  creeping  by  the  cautious  path  of  induction  and  observation. 
Estimated  from  its  point  of  departure,  or  what  it  is  leaving  behmd, 
its  progress  may  indeed  seem  most  rapid.  Computed  from  the  op- 
posite direction,  the  merest  infinitesimal  would  give  the  measure 
of  its  advance  beyond  that  which  it  so  contemptuously  derides  for 
in  narrowness  and  absurdity.    In  one  respect  HencbeU  and  Le- 
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verrier  are  immensely  beyond  Thales  and  Aristotle, — ^in  another, 
the  difference  between  them  dwindles  into  insignificance.  The 
t6  /Uuor  has  been  removed  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  Science,  it 
is  said,  is  now  about  taking  another  step.  It  is  carefully  surveying 
the  heavens  for  those  data  that  shall  direct  to  the  more  renK>te 
centre,  about  which  our  sun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  is  mak- 
ing the  revolution  of  that  *'  great  year/*  at  whose  termination, 

Magnus  ab  integro  Bedorum  nadcitur  ordo. 

But  still  we  are  yet  in  the  outskirts  of  the  universe,  in  the  mere 
*^ends  of  his  ways" '  The  astronomer  is  no  nearer  the  great 
td  fthaov  than  the  geologist  is  to  the  centre  of  our  own  globe.  Oar 
enormous  numbers  whether  employed  in  the  calculus  of  time  or 
space,  really  do  nothing  to  aid  the  conception  of  the  vast  extent  of 
the  universe.  Solomon's  sublime  language — The  Heavens,  and 
Heaven  of  Heavens — gives  as  much  assistance  to  the  devoat 
imagination,  and  carries  it  as  far  into  immensity,  as  the  billions 
and  trillions  by  which  we  labor  to  express  the  distances  of  the 
stars.  In  respect  to  the  true  grandeur  of  the  kosmical  idea,  our 
own  accurate  science  places  us  on  no  higher  ground  for  adoring 
contemplation  than  might  have  been  occupied  by  David,  or  Pytha- 
goras, or  any  other  devout  soul  that  aimed  to  see  in  the  visible 
universe  a  type  of  the  infinity  and  omnipotence  of  Grod. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  point  from  which  we  made  the  di- 
gression,— it  may  be  said,  that,  aside  from  the  considerations  on 
which  we  have  just  been  dwelling,  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth 
was  almost  a  direct  matter  of  sense.  Those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  observing  the  heavens — especially  in  long  voyages  and 
travels,  could  hardly  help  taking  notice  of  this  sphericity,  as  an 
obvious  visual  phenomenon.  This  is  strikin^y  exemplified  by^^ 
writer  of  that  most  graphic  and  popular  work,  entitled  **  Two 
Years  before  the  Mast."  " So  great,"  says  he,  "was  our  change  of 
latitude,  that  each  succeeding  night  we  sunk  some  constellation  in 
the  south,  and  raised  another  in  the  northern  horizon.  The  Ma- 
gellan clouds  disappeared,  whilst  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  familiar 
signs  of  northern  latitudes,  were  nightly  rising  in  the  heavens." 
Now  we  know  that  in  quite  early  times  the  navigators  of  Tyre 
visited  Britain,  and  even  Scandinavia,  on  the  north,  whilst  to  the 
south,  they  coasted  far  down  the  western  shores  of  Africa  towards 
the  equator.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  same  phenomena  did 
not  arrest  their  attention,--especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
tha:t  they  looked  more  to  the 'stars  for  guidance  than  modem  navi- 
gators are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  As  &ey  sailed  from  the  tropical 
parts  of  Africa  to  these  northern  regions,  great  changes  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  these  polar  constellations.  From 
being  sunk  almost  to  a  level  with  the  horizon,  they  ascended  to  an 

*  As  it  should  be  rendered.   Job.  26 :  14. 
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eleTation  higher  than  45  degrees,  or  to  i^  latitude  approaching  the 
zenith.    Could  such  observers  have  be«n  at  any  loss  about  the 
real  cause  of  the  appearance,  or  have  failed  to  attribute  it  to  the 
swell  or  convexity  of  the  surface  on  which  they  were  sailing  ?  When 
the  northward  qt  southward  progress  was  very  rapid,  it  must  have 
seemed  to  them  as  though  this  convexity  visually  rose  up  between 
them  and  the  heavenly  bodies  of  which  they  lost  sight, — as  each 
successive  evening  one  and  another  of  them  disappeared  below 
their  visible  horizon.    The  same  striking  appearances  must  have 
forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  sailors  of  Solomon,  in 
their  long  three  years  voyages  to  the  remote  southern  land  of 
Qphir.     They  were  observed  and  recorded,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  by  the  circumnavigators  of  Africa  in  the 
reign  of  the  Egyptian  Necho.    Could  such  a.  phenomenon  have 
escaped  the  eye  of  the  Argonauts  ?  In  fact  ^he  Grecian  ships  could 
not  have  sailed  even  from  Crete  to  Troy,  without  a  very  distinct 
change  in  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Still  more  striking 
must  it  have  been  in  any  voyage  made  to  Egypt, — and  such  voyages, 
we  know,  must  have  been  earlier  than  the  days  of  Homer.     The 
change  must  have  presented  itself  in  the  extensive  land  migrations 
of  the  earliest  patriarchal  tribes.     Abraham  could  not  have  travel- 
ed firom  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Egypt  without  witnessing  it.*    The 
wanderings,  too,  of  the  tribes  in  the  desert  had  sufficient  differences 
of  latitude  to  bring  it  into  distinct  visibility.     To  the  Nomadic 
Scythians  the  appearance  must  have  been  almost  as  familiar  as  the 
northern  and  southern  declination  of  the  sun. 

Now  had  such  change  been  observed  only  of  the  stars  in  the 
zenith,  or  high  above  the  horizon,  it  might  have  been  regarded  as 
the  common  parallax  of  bodies  supposed  to  be  at  no  great  distance 
above  us,  and  as  perfectly  consistent,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of 
the  earth's  being  a  plane.  But  this  could  never  be  held  of  those 
heavenly  bodies,  which  appeared  in  or  very  near  the  horizon.  Let 
them  be  near  or  remote,  there  would  be  no  change  to  an  eye  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  line  of  elevation  with  them,  and  toward  the 
same  point  of  compass.  They  would  still  remain  in  the  horizon, 
however  much  the  observer,  moving  on  a  plane  surface,  might  ap- 
proach, or  recede  from,  them.  But  these  are  the  very  stars  m 
respect  to  which  this  apparent  change  of  position  would  be  the 
most  striking  and  distinct.  They  rose  as  the  traveler  or  voyager 
advanced  in  a  line  with  them ;  they  sunk  and  disappeared  as  he 
receded  in  the  opposite  quarter. 
These^  appearances,  then,  must  have  been  so  common,  so  often 


Ut  is  remarkable  that  the  oriental  accounts  of  Abraham  ascribe  to  him  a  high 

Bero- 
agree  ttie  traditions  oi  ine  AraDian  irioes.     xue  ocriptures 


^•f^ree  of  astronomical  science.    So  says  Josephus  on  the  authority  of 
sas;  and  with  this  agree  the  traditions  of  the  Arabian  tribes.    The  Scrii 
may  have  preserved  a  dignified  silence  in  respect  to  this,  because  occupied  with 
a  much  higher  department  of  his  character.^ 
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observed  by  travelers  upon  the  earth's  surface,— the  expIanatioD, 
too,  the  only  possible  explanation,  we  may  say,  must  have  been  so 
obvious,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  antiquity  and  commonness 
of  this  opinion  of  the  earth'«  sphericity ;  or  ot  its  being,  in  fact, 
the  prevailing  belief  of  all  observing  and  practical  men,  until  c^*- 
tain  early  forms  of  physical  science  rejected  it  as  too  simple,  too 
little  philosophical,  too  little  capable  of  being  connected  with  any 
such  machinery  of  intervening  agency  and  causation  as  would  be  ' 
required  for  the  hypothetical  support  of  a  flat  extended  mass. 

The  phenomenal  expressions  so  often  found  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  especially  in  Homer,  are  not  at  all  at  war  with 
the  view  we  have  just  taken.    It  is  true,  they  describe  the  sun  as 
sinking  in  the  ocean,  or  as  plunging  beneath  its  surface, — as  in  that 
most  beautiiul  verse,' 

or  in  VirgiPs  still  more  beautiful  imitation. 

Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  finger e  soles. 

From  this  however,  we  cannot  draw  the  conclusion  that  Homer 
was  any  more  ignorant  than  Virgil  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
been  described  as  arisinff  from  the  convexity  of  the  earth.  The 
latter  poet,  as  we  know  from  his  account  of  the  zones  (Georg.  I. 
282),  held  this  as  firmly  and  as  intelligently  as  Columbus,  or  any 
modern  schoolmaster.  The  objection,  nowever,  is  met  at  once,  by 
remembering  that  such  expressions,  like  others  of  a  similar  kind 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  strictly»phenomenal.  They  are  ad- 
dressed solely  to  the  eye  ;  and  Homer  may  be  said  to  have  been 
pre-eminently  the  poet  of  that  organ.  They  would  have  lost  all 
their  poetical  beauty  in  a  more  philosophical  or  scientific  dress. 
There  was  hardly  any  part  of  southern  Greece,  or  of  .the  Grecian 
isles,  from  which  the  sun  did  not  seem  to  rise  out  of,  or  sink  into, 
the  ocean  waves.  The  language  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  therefore, 
is  no  more  inconsistent  with  a  true  view  of  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
than  the  similar  lines  fi*om  Byron's  poem  of  Chude  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage— 

The  tun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  his  flight. 

Indeed  the  daily  appearance  and  disappearance  of  this  luminary 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  suggest,  to  the  earliest  observers,  ttie 
idea  of  a  central  body,  around  and  under  which  he  passed,  or 
seemed  to  pass,  in  his  journey  to  the  opposite  east.  Such  would 
appear  to  be  the  conception  presented  in  the  striking  imagery  of 
the  nineteenth  psalm  (v.  4,)  "  Therein,  (that  is,  in  iUis  ccslis,  or 
in  the  lower  hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  as  may  be  most  easily 
^  Iliad  Yni.  485.  Compare  Works  and  Days  51^7.  Aigonautiea,  515. 
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iofenned  from  the  always  dual  form  of  the  Hebrew  ta^^^o)  hath  He 

set  a  tabernacle  far  the  sun,*'  In  other  words,  there  is  his  subtera*- 
nean  tent  in  which  he  seems  to  pass  the  night — noctumtim  solis 
demicilium  (ss  Rosenmuller  says)  in  quo  quietem  quasi  capere 
videatur,  ana  from  whence  **  he  comes  forth  Uke  a  bridegroom  out 
of  his  secret  or  cov^-^ed  chamber  (insn^)  and  rejoices  as  a  strong 

man  who  sets  out  on  his  daily  journey."  Most  naturally  following 
this,  and  suggested  by  it,  would  be  the  thought,  that  this  centnu 
body  must  have  a  shape  corresponding  to  the  circularity  of  the 
surrounding  orbit  of  revolution,  and  presenting,  on  all  sides,  a 
parallel  convexity.  This  is  precisely  the  idea  of  Hesiod  in  the 
Theogonia  (127),  where  he  strangely  represents  Gaia,  or  earth, 
as  generating  Uranus,  but  still  in  exact  figurative  conformity  to 
herself. 

rata  dk  10ft  Ttgdnoy  ftkv  yslvuxo  IS  ON  iavtr^ 

Oh^aPOP  d^x8q6BPd'  Ipa  {uv  HBPI  ^tdpta  KAAYJITOI. 

Indeed  the  harmony  of  conception,  demanded  by  the  very  laws  of 
the  mind^  must  have  been  sadly  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  a  flat, 
thin,  mass,  boundless  in  extent,  or  limited  bv  sharp  irregular 
edges,^  and  yet  forming  the  centre  around  which  rolled  a  kosmos 
of  orbs,  and  orbits,  and  periods,  and  motions  in  which  circularity, 
and  curvature,  and  sphericity  seemed  the  first  and  all  pervading 
ideas.  , 

Hence  we  find  that  Aristotle,  and  Pliny,  and  Manilius  and 
others  of  the  ancients  who  have  treated  on  these  subjects  in  a  formal 
and  scientific  manner,  do  all  so  natually  follow  this  analogy,  and 
proceed  from  the  consideration  of  the  sphericity,  or  spherical  ap- 
pearance, of  the  great  mundus,  to  that  of  the  earth  as  so  intimately 
associated  with  it.  To  depart  from  this  analogy  would  have 
seemed  like  introducing  jargon  into  an  otherwise  perfect  system, — 
a  discord  amidst  the  music  of  the  spheres.  It  is  true,  this  appear- 
ance is  in  a  great  measure  optical,  and  only  partlv  real.  Yet, 
still,  even  as  a  result  of  the  laws  of  vision,  it  may  well  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  that  mathematically  perfect  sphericity  which  the  mind  de- 
mands as  truly  and  really  belonging  to  the  whole  kosmos.  And  so, 
too,  this  very  law  of  vision  itself  may  have  been  created  as  a  type  of 
that  higher  law  of  central  relation,  which  so  forms  and  arranges 
the  great  whole,  that  in  respect  to  it  the  real  and  the  apparent  be- 
eome  one  and  indivisible. 

The  phenomena  we  have  been  considering  arise  from  change 
of  the  observer's  position.  Bu(  aside  from  this  we  may  say  that  the 
globular  swelling  of  the  earth  is  a  matter  of  sense,  even  to  the  un- 
nK>vingq)ectator.     To  one  who  looks  out  from  a  level  beach  upon 

>  The  same  law  of  coiiception  that  would  demand  a  circle  for  the  periphery, 
on  the  sappoaition  of  its  patnlar  or  preform,  would  never  be  satisfied  witli  any- 
^1^  short  of  perfect  sphericity. 
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the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean,  it  actually  seems  to  rise,  in  its 
convexity,  to  the  tangent  drawn  from  its  surface  to  the  observer's 
eye.  This,  too,  has  not  escaped  the  poetical  observation ;  and 
•hence,  we  think,  that  singular  expression  which  meets  us  so  often  in 
the  Odyssey,  J^'  cd^ia  vma  daldaafjgy  "  the  broad  curving  hacks  of 
the  sea'*  This  would  seem  to  derive  some  confirmation,  from  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  same  term  is  phenomenally  applied  by 
Euripides  to  the  curving  vault  of  heaven,-:— as  in  the  Fragment  of 
the  Andromeda. 

Aldhgog  legSg, 

quoted  by  Aristophanes,  Thesmoph.  1065,  as  a  specimen  of  bom- 
bast, simply  because  this  malignant  comedian  did  not  understand 
the  philosophical  poet  he  was  ever  satirising.  Compare  also  Euri- 
pides Electra,  735.^ 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  poetical  expressions  which 
phenomenally  would  seem  to  represent  the  earth  as  a  plane,  are  not 
at  war  with  the  position  we  maintain,  that  there  was  a  quite  common 
and  extensive  belief  in  its  sphericity.  But  whilst  this  may  hold 
true  of  such  language  addressed  solely  to  the  eye,  there  is  abund- 
ant proof  that  the  higher  poetical  or  ideal  conception  ascended 
above  the  mere  phenomenal  aspect  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  the 
contemplation  of  its  position  and  relations  in  the  universe.  Hence 
that  sublime  passage  of  Ovid, 

CircumfaBO  pendebat  in  aere  Tellus, 
Pondeiibus  ubiata  suis. 

And  earthf  s^-balanced,  on  her  centre  hung. 
So  also  M anilius  in  his  Antronomicon  Lib.  I.  194 : 

Nee  vero  tibi  natora  admiranda  videri 
Pendentis  terra  debet.    Cum  pendeat  ipse 
Mundus,  et  in  nullo  ponat  vestigia  fundo.  ' 

Both  seem  to  have  imitated  the  old  astronomical  poet,  Aratos, 
from  whom  Paul  quotes  in  the  17th  chap,  of  Acts-^ 

or  as  Cicero  render  it  in  his  Latin  version, 

^  Alon^  with  this  may  be  reckoned  the  Latin  phrase  conscendere  aquor,  as  in 
the  iBneid,  i.  381,  and  also  the  corresponding  Greek  expressions.  These,  it 
is  true,  may  mean  no  more  than  to  go  up  from  the  land,  or  out  td  sea,  as  the 
opposite  ones  would  signify  to  come  down  to  land.  Still  there  must  hare  been 
something  in  nature  to  suggest  the  metaphor,  and  we  have,  therefore,  good  rea- 
son for  concluding,'  that  it  came  from  the  appearance  to  which  we  have  alluded 
as  resulting  from  the  real  cunrature  of  the  sea. 

'Aratus,  Phanomena  22. 
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S«^  tanet  eqnali  libiatam  pondere  tenam, 
Qnam  drcurn  magno  se  Yolvit  turbine  ccelmn. 

We  hare  a  similar  thought,  and  similar  langaase,  in  the  Phsedon 
of  Plato,  199,  a.  where  Socrates  says,  that  **  since  flie  earth  is  romid, 
and  is  suspended  in  the  middle,  it  has  no  need  oS  any  other  neces- 
sity or  power  for  its  support  but  its  exact  correspondence  to  the 
heaven  that  is  all  around  it,  and  its  self-balancing  equilibrium, 
ioo^^offtar;  for  a  self-balanced  thing  {loS^^oitor  nQOYfm)  being  placed 
in  the  centre  of  that  which  is  exactly  Kke  itself,  hath  no  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  fall  in  any  one  direction  rather  than  in  any 
other/'  It  is  also  the  same  conception  that  is  presented  Job,  26 : 
7 :  '*  Who  stretchest  out  the  north  over  emptiness,  and  hangest  the 
earth  upon  nothing"  Some  Jewish  interpreters  here  would  ren- 
der the  Hebrew  ^"^^  a  bridle.  The  derivation,  however,  from 
the  negative  *^!b&,  not  only  suits  best  the  context,  and  makes  the 

truest  parallel  to  ^'n,  or  emptiaess^  but  has,  moreover,  the  sanction 

of  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Septuagint  versions.  The 
rendering  erf  the  latter  corresponds  exactly  to  our  own — »^^wr 
J^^  y^j'  W  iMwdg.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  from  the  association  of 
ideas  that  would  connect  such  an  expression  with  the  conception 
of  a  globular  form'to  the  body  thus  suspended  and  self-balanced.  In 
feet,  this  suspension  is  one  of  the  very  views  from  which  Manilius 
deduces  the  spherical  figure. 

Pendens  terra cum  mnndus  pendeatjpse. 

From  which,  among  other  reasons,  he  concludes,— 

Est  igitar  mediam  tellos  sortita  cayemam 
iBtheris,  e  toto  pariter  snblata  profondo ; 
Nee  patalas  distenta  plagas,  sea  eondita  in  orbmn 
Undiqne  snrgentem  pariter,  pariterque  cadentem. 

The  first  part  of  the  verse  in  Job  greatly  favors  the  stsme  con* 
ception  :  **  iTiou  stretchest  out  the  north,  Vto  i:P,  high  over  etnpti- 

ness.*'  The  most  simple  and  natdral  interpretation  would  refer 
this  to  Uie  phenomenal  aspect  of  the  heavens ;  in  looking  upon 
which  we  almost  seem  to  see  the  terrestrial  convexity,  as  though 
bending  down  beneath  the  elevated  pole  of  the  mundus,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  northern  constellations  would  appear  to  extend  be- 
yond it,  and  actually  to  han^  over  empty  space.  We  can  hardly 
keep  thinking,  that  the  ancient  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  had  in 
mind  the  same  phenomena,  and  the  same  mode  of  conceiving 
them,  that  Virgil  has  given  in  his  description  of  the  zones,  Oeorg. 
7.239: 

Mondos  ut  ad  Scythiam  Riphsasqne  ardnns  arces 
Conswrgit,  premitor  libys  deyexas  ia  Aostros. 
Hie  yertex  nobis  semper  sMtmis  ;  at  iliam 
Sab  pediboB  Styx  atiayidet ,  Maaesqae  proluidi. 
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Mundus  here  includes  Telhis^  as  corresponding  in  form  and 
analogy.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  harmony  nor  consistency 
in  the  representation.  The  manes  profundi  of  this  passage,  when 
divested  of  the  mythological,  correspond  to  the  ^Hp),  the  vacuum, 

the  emptiness,  or  empty  place,  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job. 

High  over  this  hangs  the  northern  world,  whilst  the  opposite  regions 

are  presented  to  the  imagination  as  sinking  down  into  the  profound 

shadow  which  ever  fills  the  space  that  is  opposite  to  the  8un,-r- 

although,  as  we  know,  ail  parts  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  therevo* 

hition  on  its  axis,  enjoy  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness.     In 

the  same  manner,  Manilius  represents  the  earth  as  so  suspended 

that  the  northern  part  appears  elevated  whilst  the  southern  is  de- 

{tt'essed — 

Pars  ejus  ad  Arctos, 
J^ouW,  austrinis  pars  est  Imbitabilis  oris, 
Sub  pedibusque.jacet  nostris. 

• 

It  is  evidently  the  same  thought,  in  substance,  that  runs  through 
all  these  representations  we  have  given  from  Virgil,  Ovid»  Mani- 
lius, Plato,  and  Job.  To  the  same  effect  speaks  Aratus  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  the  depression  of  the  south- 
em — ^the  one  pole  raised  high  over  the  void  space,  the  other  sunk 
in  darkness — 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Grecian  astronomy,  no  fact  seems 
more  remarkable  than  the  accurate  views  entertained  at  a  very  early 
period  respecting  the  five  zones.  The  division  made'  by  the  equa- 
tor, or  by  a  line  drawn  half  way  from  the  visible  vertex  around 
which  the  mundus  seemed  to  revolve,  would  be  quite  natural  and 
easy.  The  limits  of  the  sun's  annual  declination,  north  and  south, 
would  also  present  a  matter  of  ready  and  distinct  observation.  But 
to  transfer  these  divisions  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  assign 

^  Hebraists,  of  the  Hatchinsonian  school,  would  conhect  the  Latin  Tdlv»  witii 
the  Hebrew  nbtn  (suspendit),  as  employed,  Job  26  :  7.  This  will  not  ap- 
pear so  very  extravagant,  if  we  advert  to  the  Greek  rUa,  riLknnv^  and  the  San- 
scrit Udy  in  all  of  which  there  is  the  same  primary  idea  of  suspen$ion^  weight, 
or  rather  equilibrium  ;  and  hence  the  sense  of  sustaining^  supportingj  as  in  the 
Latin  tdlo  and  tuli.  It  receives,  too,  some  countenance  mm  the  manner  in 
which  the  latins  employ  tdlus  as  distinguished  from  terra.  The  former  denotes 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  when  Cicero  says  of  it — 
Tellus  neque  movetur.  Terra,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  earth  as  an  ele- 
ment distinguished  from  the  other  elements,  otV,  ioater,  &c.  Tellus,  also,  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  earth-icoddess,  in  distinction  from  other  deities ;  as  in  the 
uEneid,  viii.  136 : 

Geniumque  loci,  primamqu^  Deorvm 
Tellurem^  Nymnhasque  et  adhuc  ignota  precatur 
Flumiaa;  torn  Noctem,  Noetiaque  otieatia  signa. 
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them  to  coirespooding  parts  of  a  sonthem  hemisphere  that  had 
never  been  visited  by  actual  olfeervation,  and  above  all,  to  deduce 
theoretically  the  phenomena  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  zones, 
would  seem  to  require  an  exactness  of  astronomical  science,  and  a 
clearness  of  conception  apparently  inconsistent  with  other  views 
the  men  of  those  agjes  are  supposed  to  hold.  For  these  reasoiys  we 
are  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  early  theory  of  the  zones  which  is 
ascribed  to  Thales,  was  rather  a  fragment  of  a  former  more  accu- 
rate and  extensive  system  of  astronomy  that  had  been  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  inEgypt,  or  some  parts  of  the  east ;  from 
wbenoe  he  had  received  it  without  being  familiar  either  with  the 
science  or  the  observation  required  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
theory.  Still,  there  can  be.no  doubt  of  the  fact»  that  Thales  main- 
tained this  doctrine  of  the  zones  very  nearly  as  it  would  be  now 
set  forth  by  our  modem  astronomy,  and  used  it  as  a  means  for 
marking  toe  same  gec^aphical  divisions  of  the  earth,  although  the 
ancients  regarded  some  of  these  as  uninhabitable  and  inaccessible. 
These  zonal  divisions,  as  we  have  seen,  are  distinctly  alluded  to 
by  Aratus.  But  the  most  scientific  as  well  as  most  poetical  repre- 
sentation to  be  found  in  any  of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  is  given 
us  b^  Yii^l  in  that  passage  of  the  Georgics,  which  we  have  already 
partially  quoted  for  another  purpose. 

Quinque  tenent  coelnm  zonae ;  qaram  nna  comsco 
Semper  sole  rubens,  et  torrida  semper  ab  iene ; 
Qaam  circam  extreme  dextra  Isyaque  tiahnntur 
Cemlea  glacie  concrete  atque  imbribus  atria. 
Has  inter  mediamooe,  dus  mortalibas  aegris 
Munere  concessae  Divum,  et  via  secta  per  ambas, 
Obliquus  qua  se  sirnomm  vertitur  ordo. 
Mundns  ut  ad  Scythiam  RiphaBasqne  arduus  arces 
Consurgit — premitur  Lybya  devexns  in  Austros. 
Hie  vertex  nobis  semper  sublimis ;  at  iUum 
Sub  pedibus  Styx  atra  videt,  Manesqne  profundi. 
Illic,  ut  perhibent,  aut  intempesta  silet  nox 
Semper,  et  oblenta  densantur  nocte  tenebrs, 
Aut  redit  a  nobis  Aurora,  diemque  redudt ; 
Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  vesper. 

To  the  same  effect  Ovid,  although  with  less  both  of  science  and 
poetry: 

Utque  duae  dextra  ccelum,  totidemqne  sinistra 
Parte  secant  zonae,  quinta  est  ardentior  illia ; 
Sic  onus  inclusum  numero  distinxit  eodem 
Cura  Dei } — totidem  plagae  teUure  Dremuntui. 
Quarum  quas  media  est,  non  est  haiMtabilis  msta. : 
Nix  tegit  alta  duas  :  totidem  inter  utramque  locavit ; 
Temperiemque  dedit,  mista  cum  frigore  flamma. 

From  the  time  of  Aristotle  down  to  Ptolemjr,  almost  all  whose 
views  are  recorded,  and  who  have  any  name  m  philosophy,  seem 
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to  have  held  to  the  ephericity  of  the  earth,  not  as  a  mere  iadivU- 
ual  conjecture,  but  as  an  eistablished  scientific  doctrine.  We  need 
only  mention  the  seographer,  Fytheas  of  Marseiles,  who  main- 
tained the  practicaoiUty  of  the  earth's  circumnavigation.  There 
was  alsoHicetas  of  Syracuse,  who  according  to  Theophrastus,  as 
Cicero  tells  us  (Acad.  Prior.  11,  128),  not  only  held  the  earth  to  be 
dobular,  but  also  that  it  turned  upon  its  axis; — thus  producing 
Uie  apparent  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies— Ccelum, 
solem,  Stellas,  supera  deniaue  omnia,  stare  censet,  neque  praeter 
terrain  rem  uUum  in  munao  moveri ;  quae  quum  circum  axem  se 
summa  celeritate  convertat  et  torqueat,  eadem  effici  omnia  quaa 
stante  terra  cesium  moveretur.  Soon  after  this  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  astronomers,  of  whom 
it  may  be  justly  said,  that  there  is  no  other  period,  either  before 
or  after  them,  m  which  ^  science  made  such  raf^  progress, — 
especially  if  we  take  into  the  account  their  means  of  accurate  ob- 
servation, and  the  immense  difficulties  they  had  to  overcome. 
Aristarchus  seems  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  most  solid 
.views  of  modem  times.  Besides  firmly  believing  in  the  old  Pytha- 
TOrean,  or  Egyptian,  doctrine  which  was  afterwards  revived  by 
Copernicus,  He  made  estimates  respecting  the  comparative  dis- 
tances of  the  sun,  planets,  and  even  the  fixed  stars,  that  showed  an 
astonishing  reach  of  thought  and  accuracv  of  reasoning.  He  held 
that  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  eartn  was  almost  nothing  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  stars,  and  that  so  inconcievably  re- 
mote from  us  were  these,  that  viewed  firom  their  position,  the 
widest  range  of  our  annual  orbit  would  occasion  hardly  any  per- 
ceptible parallax,  or,  in  other  words,  subtend  any  perceptible 
ai^le. 

Eratosthenes,  also,  was  certainly  a  most  remarkable  man  fi>r 
his  time,  or  for  any  time.  Besides  inventing  an  armillary  sphere, 
he  estimated  the  ooliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  23  dee.  51  min.  20  sec. 
which  was  certainly  a  most  astonishing  degree  of  accuracy  for  his 
means  of  observation.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  having 
measured  a  degree  of  the  meridain,  and  firom  thence  having  de- 
termined the  extent  of  the  earth  by  a  method  which,  although  by 
reason  of  the  imperfection  of  instruments  erroneous  in  its  details, 
was  nevertheless,  in  principle,  in  accordance  with  the  strictest 
processes  of  modem  science.  Of  Hipparchus  we  may  safel]^  say, 
that  as  an  observer  he  was  never  surpassed.  Shoukl  we  style  him  the 
ancient  Herschel,  it  would  be  no  disparagement  to  the  well  known 
astronomer  who  now  bears  that  illustrious  name.  In  his  catalc^ue 
of  the  stars,  and  his  observation  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
he  performed  in  one  life-time  the  work  of  generations,  and  laid 
down  land  marks  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  by  which  the 
s<»ence  has  ever  since  been  enabled  to  determine  its  own  rate  of 
progress. 
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AfW  Hif^Munchus,  the  rafid  moyement  which  had  cammenced  in 

astronomical  science,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  arrested. 

Next  to   him  thp  most  distinguished  names  of  the  succeeding 

period  are  those  of  Cleomedes  and  Posidonius.    The  latter  also,  as 

we  are  tcdd  by  Strabo,  measured  an  arcof  the  meridian.    He  was 

also  distinguished  for  an  orrery,or  machine  representing  the  motions 

of  the  heav^y  bodies,  and  of  which  Cicero  makes  such  a  strikii^ 

and  beaatiful  use  in  his  argument^  for  the  Divine  Existence  from 

evidences  of  design  in  the  structure  of  the  universe.    He  supposes 

this  machine  of  Posidonius  exhibited  among  the  inhabitants  of 

Scythia  or  Britain,  and  asks  how  the  rudest  barbarian  could  really 

doubt  whether  such  a  structure  was  the  result  of  chance,  or  rea* 

son ;  and  if  so,  he  proceeds,  how  can  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  a 

higher  reason  the  architecture  of  the  world  itself— Quod  si  in 

Scythiam  aut  in  Brittaniam,  sphaeeram  aliquis  tulerit  banc,  quam, 

nuper  familiaris  noster  eflbcit  Posidonius,  cujus  singular  conver- 

siones  idem  efficiunt  in  sole,  et  in  luna,  et  in  quinque  stellis 

errantibus,  quod  efficitur  in  coelo  singulis  diebus  et  noctibus,  quis 

in  ilia  barbaiie  dubitet,  quin  ea  sphaera  sit  perfecta  ratione  ?    Hi 

autem  dubitant  de  mundo,  ex  quo  et  oriuntur  et  fiunt  omnia,  casune 

ipse  sit  eflectus  aut  necessitate  aliqua,  an  ratione  ac  mente  divina? 

The  passage  is  so  beautiful,  and  the  reasoning  at  the  same  time  so 

convincing,  that  the  reader  will  certainly  pardon  us  for  having 

given  it  in  full. 

Ptolemy  may  be  regarded  as  closing  this  brilliant  school.    That 
astnmomer  is  so  well  known,  that  we  will  not  dwell  upon  him 
here,  except  to  state,  that  with  all  that  accurate  science  by  which 
he  was  distinguished  above  his  predecessors,  he  seems  nevertheless 
to  have  made  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  retrograde  movement. 
He  was  a  true  Baconian ;  and  in  accordance  with  what  he  deemed 
the  legitimate  laws  of  philosophizing,  he  rejected  all  reasoning  ex- 
cept that  which  came  from  the  inductive  observiUions  of  the 
senses.     He    accordingly  repudiated  the    cid   Pythagorean   or 
Egyptian  theory,  which  we  now  know  to  be  the  true  one,  and 
which  Aristarchus  and  some  others  had  almostplaoed  on  the  foun- 
dation of  established  or  undisputed  science.    Th^  consequence  of 
this  change  in  Ptolemy  from  the  spirit  of  former  discovery,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  noble  ideas  of  Aristarchus  and  Eratosthenes,  was 
the  arrest  of  astronomical  progress  for  more  than  one  thousand 
years.   Ptolemy  became  the  oracle ;  and  not  only  was  there  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  sun  being  the  centre  of  the  system,  together 
with  the  earth's  motion  on  its  axis,  but  also  its  sphericity  began  to 
be  called  in  question,  after  it  had  been  regarded  as  established  for 
centuries.    Probably  there  were  much  less  enlightened  views  in 
respect  to  this  during  the  dark  ages,  than  had  prevailed  four  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ ;  so  that  Columbus  might  have  some  rea- 

'  Cicero  De  Nat  Deor.  Lit  H.  88, 89.  ,  ^ 
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8on  for  regjardinff  himself  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  doctrine,  or  at 
least  a  reviver  of  an  old*one.  And  yet  the  almost  absolute  swaj 
which  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  then  maintained  over  the  human 
mind  prevented  the  idea  of  the  earth's  sphericity  from  being 
wholly  lost.  Of  this  we  want  no  better  proof  than  is  furnished  by 
the  writings  of  the  voluminous  Albertus  Magnus.  Among  his 
multifarious  treatises  on  all  subjects,  we  find  one  expressly  devoted 
to  astronomy.  It  was  written,  he  says  himself,  at  the  request  of 
his  fellow  ecclesiastics,  and  intended  as  a  compendium  of  what 
was  regarded  as  the  established  science  of  the  day.  Aristotle's 
ailment  on  the  roundness  of  the  earth  is  given  without  alteration, 
diminutit)n,  or  addition.*  However  much,  thdrefore,  the  idea  may- 
have  faded  from  the  common  mind  even  of  the  learned — so  much 
so  as  indeed  to  furnish  some  ground  for  the  claim  of  new  discov- 
ery, or  at  least,  of  revival,  on  the  part  of  Columbus,  as  put  forth  by 
his  modem  bioffraphers — still  the  universally  received  authority  of 
Aristotle  kept  the  doctrine  in  its  place  in  formal  treatises  on  sci- 
ence and  philosophy.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  good  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  as  exhibited  in  his  astronomi- 
cal text-book  for  the  use  of  his  monks.  Learned  as  he  was,  be 
never  thought  of  departing,  in  any  matter  of  physical  science,  fi-om 
the  acknowledged  teachings  of  the  Sta^^te.  He  would  hardly' 
have  been  more  cautious,  in  a  question  m  theolc^,  of  differing  in 
the  Ifeast  from  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  the  decisions  of  the  canon 
law. 

Connected  with  this  doctrine  of  the  earth's  sphericity,  is  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  antipodes.  The  present  article,  however, 
has  been  extended  to  so  ^eat  a  length,  that  the  consideration  of 
this,  and  of  some  other  views  of  the  ancient  astronomy,  must  be 
deferred  to  another  occasion.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
early  opinions  repectin^  the  motion  and  position  of  the  earth,  (or, 
in  other  words,  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  solar  system,)  toge- 
ther with  the  views  entertained  by  some  respecting  the  moon  and 
];Janets  beine  inhabited,  as  also  the  kindred  doctrine  of  the  plu- 
rality of  wonds. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THEOLOGICAL  SYSTEMS    MODIFIED   BY   MENTAL 

PECULIARITIES. 

If  Kbt.  L.  Cvbtii,  Woodbwy,  Coob. 

When  we  know  the  temperameiit  and  the  predominant  feelings 
of  a  man^  we  have  an  index  of  his  philosophical  system.  Truth 
is  eternal,  but  the  passions  of  men  modify  their  perceptions  of  it. 
What  is  merely  intellectual,  as  in  mathematics,  men  see  alike.  All 
our  systems  oi  algebra  express  the  same  relations,  and  may  prove 
the  same  problems,  though  by  difierent  modes  of  demonstration. 
But  art,  morality,  and  religion,  address  not  only  the  intellect,  but 
taste,  sensibility,  affection ;  and  these  are  variously  modified  in 
different  individuals.  Hence  in  those  departments  of  inquiry 
which  come  within  the  range  of  both  sentiment  and  reason,  men 
give  to  their  productions  the  stamp  of  their  individuality.  True, 
ideas  when  brought  into  a  system,  assume  an  intellectual  form ; 
they  express  only  the  relations  of  thought  to  thought.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  before  they  thus  come  out  into  the  light,  and 
run  in  the  open  channels  of  creeds  and  the  schools,  they  have  to 
filter  their  way  through  temperament,  and  passion,  and  prejudice, 
like  fountain  rills  which  receive  their«peculiar  tinge  and  properties 
firom  the  strata  through  which  they  pass. 

The  influence  of  mental  peculiarities  in  directing  and  shaping 
thoughts,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  familiar  incident.  A  man  awk- 
wardly stumbles  and  hurts  himself  by  a  fall.  One  spectator  regards 
him  only  as  an  object  of  compassion.  Another  would  feel  pity, 
but  cannot  for  his  life  suppress  laughter  at  his  ludicrous  stumble. 
Here,  the  same  event  arrests  attention,  but  directs  it  to  different 
incidents,  and  will  ever  after  awaken  diflerent  trains  of  association 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual.  And  this  simjAe 
case  may  show  ue  why  we  have  so  many  theories  in  morality  and 
religion.  Men  view  the  same  faqts  from  different  positions,  and 
through  the  medium  of  different  sensibilities. 

Take  the  example  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  The  ^erms  of 
their  respective  systems  were  in  their  peculiar  constitutions  and 
individual  experience.  Aurastine,  with  an  ardent  temperament, 
had,  in  early  life,  a  warfare  between  his  will  and  his  propensities. 
But  so  complete  over  him  had  been  the  mastery  of  passion,  that 
he  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Yet  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  disclaim  all  responsibility.  Hence  he  crowded  the 
whole  race  mto  the  Oarden,  and  made  tbem  eat  together  the  same 
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apfie.  In  that^ri^  lin,  all  were  finee,  bot  then  they  lost  their  free- 
dom by  corrupting  their  nature.  This  notion  of  original  sin  was 
the  basis  of  his  whole  system,  and  all  other  doctrines  were  made 
to  harmonize  with  it 

Pelagius,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  cooler,  eyener  tempera- 
ment Conscious  that  he  was/ree,  and  having  experienced  little 
of  the  violence  of  passion,  be  denied  human  depravity,  and  framed 
bis  ^stem  accordin^y.  Thus,  both,  from  their  peculiar  bias,  by 
makinff  one  doctrine  exclude  the  other,  formed  disproportionate 
and  fabe  systems.  The  same  has  been  true  in  recent  controver- 
sies on  the  same  doctrine ;  and  we  have  learned  that  one  truth  so 
held  as  to  exclude  another,  is  not  a  truth,  as  a  right  in  civil  society, 
80  exercised  as  to  interfere  with  another,  is  not  a  right ;  that  is, 
all  truths,  as  well  as  rights,  are  consistent  with  each  cmer. 

All  false  religions  take  their  ori^n  in  different  elem^its  of  the 
human  character.  The  ideas  and  passions  of  men  struggle  for 
expression.  They  obtain  it  in  the  forms  of  art,  in  social  and  reli- 
^ous  institutions.  But  the  diversified  nature  of  human  passions 
gives  shape  to  these  forms.  The  warrior  wilt  have  his  Mars ;  the 
philosopher  his  Minerva,  and  the  voluptuary  his  Yenus.  Buddhism 
sprung  from  the  doom,  the  mysticism  and  contemplative  abstrac- 
tion of  a  melancholic  temperament,  united  with  a  weak  moral 
sense.  Conscious  of  bondage  to  an  animal  nature,  and  also  of 
high  aspirations,  the  Buddhist  refers  the  source  of  evil,  not  to  the 
moral  depravity,  of  man,  but  to  a  Demiurge,  or  evil  being,  who 
united  the  soul  with  matter.  Hence,  the  remedy  is  in  afflicting 
the  body  by  all  manner  of  ascetic  severities,  and  in  elevating  tm 
soul  by  contemplation,  into  a  union  with  God. 

But  Brahminism,  which  refers  the  cause  of  misery  to  the  wick- 
edness of  man,  springs  from  a  deeper  moral  sense,  and  a  more 
ardent  temperament  Hence  its  sanguinary  deities,  its  penitential 
self-tortures,  and  propitiatory  sacrifices.  And  these  two  elements, 
variously  modified  and  blended,  reappear  in  every  i^,  ami  attach 
themselves  Co  every  prevailing  system.  The  Fakir  of  India,  the 
Anchorite  of  Egypt,  the  Oriental  Gnostic,  and  the  contemplative 
'  Pythagorean  have  their  representatives  on  every  soil  and  under 
all  systems,-^in  the  Catholic  monk  of  the  middle  ages ;  in  the  Pro- 
testant mystic  of  the  seventeenth  century;  in'  the  ascetic  Puritan 
of  New  Eingland ;  and  more  recendy  in  those  of  Oxford  notoriety. 
TThe  same  element  in  the  human  character  will  find  its  expression 
as  well  in  theological  systems,  as  on  human  countenances.  It  will 
take  a  thousand  diflerent  forms  and  complexions,  but  it  will  per- 
vert and  shape  to  itself  both  the  dc^mas  of  faith  and  the  formula- 
ries of  practice.  Pure  Christian!^  is  no  more  proof  against  the 
constitutional  bias  than  against  the  perverted  will  of  man ;  and 
firom  her  early  twilight  in  the  first,  to  her  orient  flush  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  mists  of  human  pafcioD  have  either  daA- 
ened  her  lustre  or  discolored  her  ray. 
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Bat  by  the  side  of  the  gloomy  abstracted  Buddhist,  and  the  self- 
maceratiDg  penitential  Brahmin,  let  us  place  the  easy,  good-na- 
tured, plump  Epicurean  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament.  What 
system  does  he  want  ?  No  morbid,  gloomy  imagination  shrouds 
the  world  to  him.  An  easy  conscience  prompts  no  bloody  rites  of 
aetf-tortuie.  His  ethereal  spirit  feels  no  uncomfortable  alliance 
with  a  grosser  nature,  and  he  will  purify  the  one  by  solemn  ab- 
stractions, and  starve  the  other  by  fasting,  when  hearty  cheer  and 
a  good  dinner  are  out  of  the  question.  The  world,  both  of  matter 
and  spirit,  so  long  as  united,  is  well  enough  for  him,  whether  made 
by  a  Demiui^  a  good  Being,  or  by  Chance.  And  the  only  essen-  « 
tud  reqmsite  of  his  ethical  and  theological  system  is,  that  it  harmo- 
nizes perfectly  with  the  most  approved  system  of  Dietetics.  He 
objects  not  to  mysteries,  if  they  are  not  too  deep,  and  he  finds 
them  in  perfumes  and  ragouts.  He  likes  reform  in  the  refectory, 
and  conservatism  in  the  cellar ;  and  he  is  in  favor  of  the  most 
rigid  system  of  laws,  if  they  prevent  cock-crowing  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Think  you,  the  bilious  Cato  would  have  framed  Epicureanism  ? 
Never!    ELis  inflexible  severity  of  character  could  have  no  sym- 

Cthy  except  with  the  rigid  morality  of  the  Stoic.  Cicero  wouki 
ve  dilut^  the  bile  of  the  one  by  the  Ijrmph  of  the  other,  and 
mingled  also  the  nerve  of  Socrates  with  the  sanguine  element  of 
his  own  composition. 

The  lympnatic  and  ardent  Asiatic  may  repose  for  centuries, 
except  at  fervid  intervab,  under  the  petrified  but  crumbling  col- 
umns and  venerable  domes  of  old  institutions,  dreaming  compo- 
sedly of  fate.  Your  sanguine-bilious  Anglo-Saxon  seklom  sleeps, 
and  then  with  but  one  eye.  To-day  he  pulls  down — to-morrow 
he  rebuilds,  and  with  a  better  model.  He  bows  to  fate,  when 
he  has  lost  from  the  firmament  of  his  own  breast  the  star  of  his 
destiny. 

But  not  only  systems,  but  the  manner  of  constructing  them,  de- 
pends on  similar  causes.  A  man  like  Wolf,  of  strong  reasoning 
intellect  and  weak  moral  sense,  forgetting  that  religion  must  have 
its  data  in  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  the  intellect,  will  have  a  system 
completely  demonstrable  or  none  at  all.  He  takes  only  an  intel- 
lectual view  of  great  religious  truths  which  can  never  be  fully 
comprehended  until  they  SLtefelt.  Hence  he  reasons  and  doubts 
and  demonstrates  till  he  denies  his  own  existence. 

But  a  Jacobi,  from  the  conscious  demand  of  his  higher  nature, 
seiases  on  the  great  facts  of  moral,  obligation,  immortality,  and  the 
Divine  Existence,  as  first  truths.  No  matter  how  he  come  bv 
them.  No  matter  if  he  cannot  give  his  ideas  a  systematic  devel- 
opment These  truths  need  no  demonstration.  They  meet  the 
wants  of  his  moral  nature,  and  he  is  satisfied.  And  who  ivill  prove 
uur^sQoable  ?    The  artist  does  not  ascertain  the  laws  of 
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beauty  by  the  una,ided  perceptions  of  reason.  He  listens  humbly 
to  the  responses  of  those  inward  sensibilities  to  which  beauty  ap- 
peals. He  consults  these  as  his  oracles.  They  are  the  highest 
tribunals  in  the  empire  of  Art.  And  can  it  be  that  the  moral  and 
religious  sensibilities  of  men  have  nothins  to  do  with  the  perception 
and  belief  of  moral  and  religious  truths  ?  Can  reason  pronounce 
upon  these  great  truths  independently  of  those  sensibilities  to  which 
they  are  addressed  ?  By  no  means.  And  nothing  can  be  more  reason- 
able than  that  the  perception  of  a  truth  shouU  be  vague,  or  even 
its  existence  denied,  when  the  sentiment  to  which  it  appeals  is 
inactive  or  dead.  Multitudes  have  doubted  their  in)mortality  till 
some  event,  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  near  friend,  has  quickened  their 
native  longings.  The  earthly  affections  of  the  mind  are  allied  to 
its  nobler  sentiments,  and  the  highest  truths  are  often  realized 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  affections.  This  fact  has 
been  beautifully  expressed  by  an  English  dramatist : 

"  I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills 
That  look  eternal — of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  forever — of  the  stars 
Amid  whose  azure  fields  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory —all  were  dumb  !    but  now, 
While  thus  I  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 
I  feel  thy  love  that  kindles  through  thy  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish !  we  shall  meet 
Again  ^  Clemanthe!" 

But  there  are  others,  blessed  of  Heaven,  who  need  for  their  faith 
neither  the  force  of  logic,  nor  the  quickening  power  of  a  remarkable 
event.  The  Uf^iverse  is  to  them  but  a  natural  language,  speaking, 
hymning  forth  the  highest  truths!  With  their  deep  moral  sensi- 
bility, and  a  natural  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  infinite, 
they  seem  allied  to  the  spiritual  world  by  high  instincts.  As  the 
swan,  while  pent  up,  and  treading  the  dusty  ground,  far  from  her 
native  sea,  bends  her  prow-like  breast  and  arches  her  graceful  neck, 
83  if  already  floating  on  its  buoyant  waters, — so  these  men,  while 
on  earth,  seem  to  live  and  move  among  the  highest  realities  of 
another  life.  In  them  is  their  true  element.  There  are  human 
souls  over  whom  their  "  immortality  broods  like  the  day,  a  pre- 
sence which  is  not  to  be  put  by."  The  great  primal  truths  shine 
out  upon  them  like  the  stars  Sophistry  may  throw  a  mist  over 
them,  as  mere  abstract,  logical  truths  addressed  to  the  intellect 
But  they  can  look  within,  and  the  clear  images  of  heaven's  lights 
come  twinkling  up  from  the  depths  of  their  moral  consciousness. 
They  know  there  are  planets,  if^they  cannot  ascertain  their  paraK 
lax  by  mathematical  formulee. 

Could  these  men,  with  the  harmonious  blending  of  all  the  tem^ 
peraments  and  sensibilities,  combine  the  logic  of  the  head  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  heart  and  the  vision  of  the  soul,  sa  aa  to  con- 
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vert  longings  into  thoughts,  impressions  info  ideas,  and  ideas  into 
logical  forms,  we  should  have  a  system  of  morals  and  theology,  as 
true  and  complete,  as  are  our  system  of  astronomy.  It  would  em- 
body all  essential  facts,  and  in  their  just  relations.  It  would  clearly 
represent  truths  in  the  highest  department  of  science. 

But  now  the  sjrstems  of  men  are  not  the  truth  of  God ;  as  a 
landscape  painting  is  not  nature,  but  only  a  picture  of  it.  Still, 
shall  we  not  trust  in  the  .perfection  of  the  real  landscape,  because 
we  see  it  onlj  in  the  false  perspective  and  rude  colors  of  painting  ? 
We  will  beheve  the  dark  old  forest  has  a  solemn  majesty  in  its 
depths,  which  the  artist  has  not  revealed ;  that  unseen  meadow 
and  lake  smile  side  by  side  in  the  radiance  of  the  sun ;  that  the 
sound  of  the  waterfall  is  there,  and  warblers  in  harmonious  concert 
answer  to  each  other  from  thicket,  and  grove,  and  hill,  though  mu^ 
sic  come  not  out  from  the  canvass.  We  will  believe  there  is 
Truth,  precious,  eternal  Truth  ;  that  Nature  and  Revelation  are 
lull  of  harmonies  yet  unrepresented  and  unseen,  and  that  the  throne 
of  Jehovah  is  founded  in  justice  and  judgment,  though  the  passions 
of  men  have  darkened  it  with  clouds. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OP  THE  PAPACY. 

By  BsT,OcosoB  B.  Chbctck,  D.  D^  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Paritani,  New  York. 

The  Rise  and  FaU  of  the  Papacy,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Fleming, 
Junr.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel :  London  :  Edited  with  a  memoir 
of  the  Author,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson.  Edinburgh  and 
London:  1848. 

• 

The  year  1848  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the  years,  into  which 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  Apocalyptic  Compasses  directly  falls ;  but 
in  the  modem  world  there  has  been  no  year  like  it.     * 

Revolutions  have  taken  place,  and  trains  of  causes  and  conse- 
quences have  been  develop^,  more  sudden  and  vast  than  hereto- 
fore have  occupied  whole  centuries.  As  God's  plans  are  converg- 
ing and  thickening  towards  their  consummation,  it  seems  as  if  He 
were  concentrating  and  hastening  the  operations  of  His  providential 
Omnipotence.  The  nebulae  of  his  dispensations  are  taking  the  form 
of  stars ;  the  dim  hazes  of  Providence  are  condensed  into  a  milky 
way,  where  almost  with  the  naked  eye  we  discern  suns  and  planets, 
^  while  tUfl  inrocess  of  rapid  marsha&ing  of  forces  and  events, 
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and  this  reduction  of  apparently  chaotic  materials  into  order,  is 
going  forward,  there  are  thunderings  and  lightnings.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  it  looks  just  now  most  like  the  breaking  up  and 
finishing  of  an  old  dispensation,  or  the  opening  of  a  new.  More 
probably  it  is  both.  As  the  trumpets,  the  seals,  and  vials  of  the 
apocalyptic  visions  run  into  one  another,  and  are  not  separated  by 
aorupt  silences  or  deeps,  so  it  is  with  the  connection  between  old 
and  new  providential  arrangements.  They  pass  gradually  into 
one  another ;  and  the  eras  of  greatest  majesty,  importance,  and 
pomp,  are  neither  the  departure  of  an  old,  nor  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  order  of  things  alone,  but  both  these  simultaneously,  the  old 
and  the  new  seen  struggling  together.  The  waves  are  violent 
where  two  seas  meet,  and  the  spray  tosses  into  the  heavens ;  bat 
by  and  by  the  world  shall  see  the  whole  ocean  uiged  forward  in 
majestic  billows  under  the  power  of  a  great  steady  wind.  Such, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  at  length  the  course  of  Good's 
providence  in  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  to  its 
full  glory. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  we  are  now  near  the  very  culminat- 
ing point  of  one  of  God's  great  cycles  of  events,  particularly 
marked  in  Divine  Revelation.    By  the  help  of  that  revelation,  we 
may  do  much  towards  ascertaining  our  position ;    and  whenever 
we  can  do  that,  we  becin  to  understand  much  more  clearly  the 
prospect  around  us,  and  the  order  and  meaning  of  what  is  taking 
place.    The  generations  of  men,  in  their  passage  across  this  world, 
are  sometimes  in  the  valleys,  and  sometimes  on  the  mountain-tops. 
Sometimes  they  s^em  to  do  nothing  but  vegetate,  sometimes  they 
act  with  intense  excitement.     Sometimes  they  arrive  at  places, 
where,  in  the  arrangement  of  God's  times,  they  are  at  posts  of 
commanding  observation ;    but  generally  they  see  only  what  is 
just  before  and  around  them  ;   and  the  most  of  men  see  only  the 
walls  of  their  prison.     Among  the  great  providences  of  God,  we 
are  as  men  travelling  across  a  range  of  primeval  mountains.     For 
the  most  part  they  are  occupied  with  winding  ways  through  val- 
leys, or  with  the  work  of  ascending  and  descendmg,  and  are  so 
hemmed  in  with  intersecting  ridges,  that  only  the  valley  along 
which  their  course  leads,  or  the  mountain  with  its  opposites,  whose 
sides  they  are  ascending,  can  be  seen  at  once,  until  they  reach  the 
top  of  some  mighty  range,  or  come  to  the  height  of  some  grand 
pass,  where  perhaps  the  eye  can  sweep  across  the  whole  mountain 
region.    At  such  a  point,  the  different  ranges  can  be  seen  cross- 
ing, dividing,  and  branching  off,  in  a  wide  and  gigantic  connec- 
tion.    Thus,  in  respect  to  the  view  of  God's  great  providences, 
most  generally,  in  the  course  of  present  events,  where  we  are  our- 
selves travelling,  our  sight  is  very  limited ;  but  now  and  then  God 
takes  us  over  a  vast  aspiring  summit,  where,  by  the  help  of  His 
*Word»  w^  can  see  almost  everything.    Sometimes  the  generation 
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in  the  heart  of  which  yoa  are  thrown,  inarches  over  one  of  God's 
grand  planes,  over  the  very  summit  of  some  mighty  range  laid 
down  in  prophecy.  Grenerally  men  are  too  much  oecupi^  with 
themselves,  and  with  watching  one  another's  movements,  to  note 
the  steps  of  God,  or  the  glory  of  His  providences.  They  are  like 
soldiers  dra^ng  cannon  over  sublime  mountains,  thinking  only 
of  the  present  labor,  and  looking  only  to  their  own  footsteps,  with 
neither  heart  nor  leisure  to  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 

All  the  events  at  this  day  taking  place  are  in  the  train  of  fulfill- 
ing prophecy.  None  of  them  can  go  against  it,  though  they  may 
seem  temporarily  so  to  do.  All  are  appointed  or  overruled  by 
God  for  his  purposes.  .  Nor  are  we  left  with  mere  general  prophe- 
cies for  our  guidance,  suph  as  the  predictions  of  the  universal  reign 
of  Christ  in  their  various  forms,  and  of  the  conversion  of  all  nations 
to  the  Saviour.  We  have  also  a  particular  series  of  prophetic 
visions  or  histories  of  the  future,  concerning  the  whole  fortunes  of 
the  church  of  God  on  the  earth,  and  the  fate  of  her  enemies.  The 
book  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  in  Patmos  is  such  a  succession  of 
disclosures,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  though  it  is  a  book 
confessedly  of  exceedingly  difficult  interpretation,  nevertheless  we 
may  gather  much  from  the  concurring  voice  of  calm  and  holy 
commentators  in  every  generation,  and  may  arrive  at  instructive 
probabilities,  if  we  cannot  come  at  absolute  certainties.  More- 
over, sometimes  men  have  arisen,  and  such  n^en  will  continue  to 
arise,  eminent  for  piety,  and  of  great  study  and  learning,  directed 
by  God's  providence  and  grace  to  the  illustration  of  particular  pro- 
phetic books,  and  prepared  of  God  particularly  for  their  appointed 
work ;  individuals  of  a  very  close  walk  with  6od,  and  great  absor- 
bedness  in  the  mysteries  of  His  Word,  to  whom  it  is  given  to  see 
further  and  clearer  than  others  into  their  meaning.  As  it  was 
vouchsafed  to  Daniel  in  consequence  of  his  holy,  humble  earnest- 
ness and  diligence  in  looking  into  the  prophecies  of  old,  as  well  as 
by  reason  of  the  loftiness  and  sincerity  ot  his  motives,  not  out  of 
a  vain  curiosity  or  mere  love  of  learning,  but  out  of  love  to  Grod 
and  his  people,  and  a  pure  desire  for  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  ; 
as  it  was  vouchsafed  to  him  after  studying  and  praying,  after 
studying  and  understanding  by  books,  the  number  oi  the  years 
whereofthe  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that 
he  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  as  it  was  granted  to  him  to  have  a  supernatural  interpretation 
and  addition  to  the  same,  even  by  the  mouth  of  Gabriel  the 
angel,  and  to  have  skill  and  understanding  given  him  above  all 
others ;  so  we  doubt  not  now,  that  it  is  from  time  to  time  given  to 
humble  holy  saints  appointed  of  God's  providential  discipline  to 
this  work,  to  have  unusual  and  almost  supernatural  insight  into  the 
application  and  meaning  of  various  portions  of  God's  difficult  pro- 
phecies.    Such  persons  are  highly  favored  servants,  whom  Gkxl 
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raises  up  for  the  edification  of  His  church  m  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
Scriptures. 

Whether.  Mr.  Fleming  have  been  such  an  onel  or  not,  we  do 
pot  undertake  to  say ;  but  very  few  works  have  ever  stured  aoen's 
minds  more  powerfully  for  a  season,  than  this  little  vcJume  of  his 
concerning  the  Apocalypse.     He  was  a  learned  and  holy  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  London,  where  he  closed  his  ministry  with  his 
mortal  life  in  the  year  1716.     He  had  studied  the  prophecies  with 
intense  interest  and  zeal,  being  pressed  thereto  by  his  own   fore- 
bodings from  the  aspect  of  the  times ;  and  it  was  amid^  the  des- 
pondent feelings  and  intense  anxieties  produced  by  the  tortuous- 
ness  of  Protestant  politics,  and  the  growing  ascendency  of  the 
Romish  superstition,  about  the  year  1700,  that  he  published  bis 
Discourse  on  "  The  Rise  and  Fall  pf  the  Papacy,"  demonstrated 
from  the  prophetic  disclosures  in  the  Apocalypse.     He  applies  the 
16th  Chapter  of  Revelation  wholly  to  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  Papal  Power,  and  the  destruction  of  that  power,  together  with 
that  of  the  False  Prophet.    At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  Ro- 
mish Church  seemed  to  be  rapidly  growing,  and  the  power  of 
France  especially,  as  the  great  support  of  Rome,  was  at  an  over- 
shadowing height,  so  that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  even  in  Eng- 
land seemed  endangered ;    but  from  the  study  of  the  prophecies 
Mr.  Fleming  found  encouragement  for  himself  and  his  fellow 
Christians ;  and  predicted,  from  the  pouring  out  of  the  fourth  via), 
the  destruction  of  the  French  monarchy  about  the  year  1794,  and 
a  great  abasement  of  the  power  of  Papal  Rome  from  that  time 
onwards.     He  .traced  the  rise,  increase,  and  establishment  of  the 
Papacy,  the  application  and  meaning  of  the  seven  seals,  the  seven 
trumpets,  and  the  seven  vials.     He  showed  that  they  were  then 
about  entering  upon  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  vial,  which  would 
continue  to  be  poured  out  till  the  destruction  of  the  French  monar- 
chy and  the  House  of  Bourbon.     He  said  that  the  French  monar- 
chy, after  it  had  itself  scorched  others,  would  itself  consume  by 
doing  so,  and  that  the  height  of  this  judgment  would  be  about  the 
year  1794. 

In  the  year  1793,  when  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  at  their  uttermost  excess,  and  when  Louis  16th  was  about  to 
perish  on  the  scaffold,  these  predictions  of  Mr.  Fleming,  written 
almost  a  hundred  years  before,  were  remembered,  were  brought 
before  the  public,  and  the  work  itself,  from  which  they  were  taken, 
was  reprinted,  it  is  said,  both  in  England  and  America.  They  pro- 
duced then  a  deep,  thrilling,  universal  sensation — the  more  so,  be- 
cause of  the  modest,  conscientious,  holy  character  of  the  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  led,  by  the  sfudy  of  the  prophecies,  and  by 
the  understanding  of  numbers  from  books,  like  Daniel  of  old,  to 
such  prophetic  conclusions.  The  world  were  astounded  at  the 
literal  fulfillment  of  his  predictions. 
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But  Mr.  Fleming's  predictions  went  much  farther  than  this. 
The  fifth  vial  he  declared  would  be  poured  out  upon  the  seat  of  the 
Beast,  or  the  dominions  that  more  immediately  belonged  to,  and 
depended  upon  the  Roman  See.  He  said  that  this  judgment  would 
probably  begin  about  the  year  1794,  and  expire  about  the  year 
1848  ;  so  that  the  duration  of  it,  upon  that  supposition,  would  be 
the  space  of  fifty-four  years.  "  For  I  do  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that 
seeing  the  Pope  received  the  title  of  Supreme  Bishop  no  sooner 
than  the  year  606,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  vial  poured 
out  upon  his  seat  immediately,  so  as  to  ruin  his  authority  so  signally 
as  this  judgment  must  be  supposed  to  do,  until  the  year  1848, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  1260  years  in  prophetical  account,  when 
they  are  reckoned  from  the  year  606.  But  yet  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  this  vial  will  totally  destroy  the  Papacy,  though  it  will 
exc^jdingly  weaken  it,  for  we  find  it  is  still  in  being  and  alive, 
when  the  next  vial  is  poured  out." 

Few  things  in  the  history  of  literature,  sacred  or  profane,  have 
occurred,  more  remarkable,  than  the  coincidence  of  these  predic- 
tions so  literally  with  the  events,  after  the  lapse  of  two  periods,  the 
one  of  a  hundred,  and  the  other  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  should  be 
sought  in  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Fleming,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  in  his  prophetic  researches,  was  led,  in  part,  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies.  In  the  light  of 
«uch  coincidences,  men  will  read  the  16th  chapter  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse vrith  new  confidence,  and  find  in  it  the  speedy  and  utter 
downfall  of  the  Papal  power.  Mr.  Fleming  may  have  been  utterly 
mistaken  in  the  interpretation  of  much  oi  the  prophetic  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  may  never  have  studied  its  details  by  any 
supposed  or  ascertained  laws  of  symbolism ;  but  his  calculations 
upon  dates,  together  with  the  main  application  of  them  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Papacy,  are  tiot  to  be  lightly  disposed  of. 

His  volume  of  exposition  was  brought  again  into  notice  in 
Edinburgh  some  few  years  since,  by  those  who  then  believed  that 
we  are  standing  in  the  midst  of  Apocalyptical  events,  yet  to  be 
fulfilled,  mightier  and  more  fearful  than  French  Revolutions.  It 
was  thought  that  a  serious  perusal  of  Mr.  Fleming's  views  would 
be  timely,  and  accordingly  a  short  biographical  and  critical  pre- 
face by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson  commended  them,  about  the  year  1845, 
to  the  public.  When  the  year  1848  had  opened,  there  was  little 
need  of  such  commendation ;  for,  again,  a  most  startling  coinci- 
dence between  his  conjectures  and  the  reality,  filled  men  s  minds 
with  interest  and  wonder.  Speaking  of  Italy,  Mr.  Fleming  had 
said,  that  the  judgments  of  ''the  fifth  vial,  which  is  to  be  poured 
out  on  the  seat  of  the  beast,  or  the  dominions  that  more  immedi- 
ately belong  to,  and  depend  upon  the  Roman  See,  will  protably  be- 
gin about  the  year  1794,  and  expire  about  the  year  1848."    And 
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he  thought  that  that  vial  would  not  be  poured  out  upon  the  seat  of 
the  Beast  particularly,  so  as  to  ruin  his  authority  so  signalfy^  as 
that  judgment  must  be  supposed  to  do,  until  the  year  1848.  The 
calculation  has  proved,  in  every  respect,  most  wonderfully  aoca- 
rate. 

.  As  to  Italy,  a  man  has  but  to  look  into  her  historjr  for  seventy- 
five  years,  to  find,  that  from  1794  to  1848,  her  experience  has  been 
that  of  a  vial  of  wrath  almost  uninterruptedly.  Under  the  Aus- 
trian despotism  and  Papal  tjrranny  united,  what  country  under 
heaven  has  been  so  crushed  and  withered  ?  And  as  to  other  coun- 
tries, the  vial  of  the  French  Revolution  took  them  all  by  turns, 
till  this  predicted  period  of  judgments  might  have  seemed  to  be 
completely  exhausted.  The  year  1848  opened  in  perfect  re{>09e, 
with  the  promise  still  of  uninterrupted  quiet  and  prosperity. 
Again  the  change  began  with  France.  In  a  moment,  as  if  fire 
had  been  communicated  from  a  central  train  to  a  thousand  other 
trains,  branching  ofi*  in  every  direction,  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
in  a  blaze.  Nevertheless,  the  vials  of  wrath  in  these  revolutions 
have  been  poured  out  mainly  upon  the  seat  of  the  Beast,  in  Mr. 
Fleming's  larger  definition  of  that  phrase.  The  Romish  nations 
were  divided  against  themselves,  and  in  arms  against  their  own 

fovernments;  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  hardly  yet  seen, 
tut  it  is  all  the  while  the  rope's  authority  that  has  received  the 
heaviest  blow.  And  as  Mr.  Fleming  pointed  out  the  year  1848  as 
a  period  of  signal  ruin  to  that  authority  in  the  seat  of  the  Beast, 
more  immediately  and  particularly,  precisely  such  ruin  has  the 
result  demonstrated.  Blow  after  blow  from  heaven,  up  to  the  very 
close  of  the  year  1848,  fell  upon  the  heart  of  the  Pope's  dominions, 
till  the  last  news  reverberating  among  the  nations,  in  that  year,  the 
.  last  stream  of  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  earthquake,  firom  that 
vial,  was  of  the  Pope  himself  flying  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  from 
his  own  territories  and  people,  his  authority  for  the  time  being 
utterly  at  an  end,  and  his  temporal  sovereignty  itself  not  only  en- 
dangered, but,  as  some  even  then  predicted,  gone  forever.  A 
greater  central  event  for  the  planting  of  tlie  Apocalyptical  com- 
passes of  measurement  and  interpretation  could  hardly  have  been 
assumed  than  this,  into  which  Mr.  Fleming's  conjecture  falls  150 
years  beforehand.  The  manner  of  the  Pope's  flight  ought  not  to 
pass  unmarked,  and  how  beneath  the  very  rain  and  thunder  of  this 
vial  of  God's  wrath,  the  head  of  this  Apostate  and  Antichrislian 
Church  has  written  out  upon  his  own  forehead  the  mark  of  im- 
piety and  blasphemy ;  written  out  himself  and  his  Church  in  open 
proclamation,  in  the  character  of  sheer  idolatry  and  enmity  against 
the  gospel.  He  who  called  himself  the  Supreme  Pontifi*,  and  pie- 
tiended  to  speak  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty  as  Supreme  Pontiff, 
humbly  and  devoutly  invoked — ^whom  ?  To  whom  does  the  Su- 
preme Pontifi*  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  pray,  thus  setting 
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,  the  example  of  prayer  to  all  his  subjects  ?    Is  it  to  the  one  sole  ob^ 
ject  of  prayer,  to  the  Omnipotent  and  Omnipresent  God,  to  Gkxl  our 
Saviour?     No!  to  the  great  Mother  of  Mercy,  and  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul !   He  humbly  and  devoutly,  in  this  flying  proclama- 
tion, in  this  hour  of  extreme  and  utter  danger,  ^hen  the  spirit  and 
soul  of  the  man,  the  Church,  and  the  system,  came  out  sincere  and 
undisguised,  invoked  the  ffreat  Mother  of  Mercy,  and  the  Holy 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  tor  their  intercession,  that  the  city  and 
State  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  Beast,  on  which  God  was  pouring 
down  His  viais,  might  be  saved  from  the  wrath  of  the  Omnipotent 
(Sod !  Truly,  one  cannot  help  thinking  with  what  feeling  must  Peter 
and  Paul,  irom  their  high  abodes  in  heaven,  regard  these  impious 
appeals  to  them  as  the  mediators  between  God  and  man.    They 
rejoice,  and  all  heaven  is  represented  as  rejoicing  in  the  fulfillment 
CH  God's  judgments,  in  the  pouring  out  of  the  fifth  vial  and  the 
other  vials  to  the  uttermost.    And  if  there  could  be  laughter  in 
heaven  amidst  such  awfully  glorious,  solemn,  and  magnificent 
openings  and  shuttings  of  the  successive  acts  in  this  great  drama 
of  redemption  on  .earth,  surely  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  would 
laugh  at  this  appeal  of  the  flying,  terrified  Pontifi*,  to  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul. 

The  flight  of  the  Pope,  and  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects  against 
his  authority,  are  among  the  dregs  of  this  fifth  vial,  which,  neverthe- 
less, though,  on  Mr.  Fleming's  scheme,  it  expires  about  this  year 
1848,  does  not,  according  to  his  view  of  the  predictions  following, 
utterly  destroy  the  Papacy  ;  because  the  same  Beast  is  found  after- 
wards alive,  and  acting  in  concert  with  the  False  Prophet.  The 
sixth  vial,  Mr.  Fleming  thinks,  is  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  Mo- 
hammedan Antichrist.  The  Turkish  monarchy  is  to  be  total! v 
destroyed  between  the  years  1848  and  1900 ;  an  event  of  which 
there  is  the  utmost  probability,  even  if  it  were  not  predicted  in 
the  Scriptures.  This  sixth  vial  is  to  destroy  the  Turks,  and  then, 
says  Mr.  Fleming,  "  We  hear  of  three  unclean  spirits,  like  fi'ogs  or 
toads  sent  out  by  Satan,  and  the  remains  of  the  polity  and  Church 
of  Rome,  called  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet,  to  persuade  the 
eastern  nations,  upon  their  deserting  Mohammedism,  to  fall  in  with 
their  idolatrous  and  spurious  Christianity,  rather  than  v^th  the 
true  reformed  doctrine ;  and  these  messages  shall  be  so  successful 
as  to  draw  these  eastern  kings  and  their  subjects,  and  with  them 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  to  take  part  with  them ;  so  that  by 
the  assistance  of  these,  their  agents  and  missionaries,  they  shall  en- 
gage the  whole  world,  in  some  manner,  to  join  with  them  in  root- 
ing out  the  saints."  Then  comes  the  seventh  vial,  and  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  the  Antichristian  nations,  especially  Rome 
and  the  Papal  Antichrist.  This,  Mr.  Fleming  supposes,  will  take 
place  between  the  year  1900  and  2000.  And  now  great  and 
remarkable,  says  be,  this  last  destruction  of  the  Papal  Antichrist 
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will  be,  we  may  guess  by  that  representatioii  of  it  in'  Rev.  14  :  lO, 
20,  where  it  is  set  forth  under  the  emblem  and  character  of  the  great 
wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God.  And  among  other  things  spoken  oC 
relating  to  the  battle  and  victoir  obtained  at  Armageddon,  you  have 
this  account  of  the  General  and  his  victorious  army  in  Rey.  19 :  11, 
&c. :  And  I  saw  heaven  opened,  &c.  And  as  to  the  representa- 
tion of  this  slaughter  by  the  wine-press  of  blood,  it  is  further  said 
of  it,  that  it  flowed  to  the  height  of  the  horse-bridles  for  the  space 
or  extent  of  sixteen  hundred  turlongs ;  so  that,  Armageddon  seems 
to  be  denoted  here  as  the  field  of  blood.  Now  the  territory  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  in  Italy,  is  said  to  be  extended  the  space  of  two  hun- 
dred Italian  miles ;  that  is,  exactly  sixteen  hundred  Italian  furlongs, 
the  Italian  miles  consisting  of  eight  furlongs.  Hence  it  is  sup- 
posed, or  rather  suggested  by  Mr.  Fleming,  that  the  Stata  Delia 
Chiesa,  or  the  territory  and  possession  of  Italy  belonging  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  may  be  trie  field  of  battle  called  Armageddon,  where 
the  final  and  eternal  destruction  of  Antichristianism  will  take 
place. 

Now  in  regard  to  this  last  conjecture,  we  can  form  no  opinion. 
It  is  a  thing  which  may  be  and  may  not  be ;  but  of  the  conflict 
there  is  no  doubt.  Nor  is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is 
near,  and  that  God  is  now^  preparing  the  world  for  it  And  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Fleming's  interpretation  of  the  contents  of  the 
sixth  viiJ,  as  destined  for  the  empire  of  the  False  Prophet,  and  also 
the  after-results  of  the  pouring  out  of  that  vial,  in  the  combination 
of  the  inimical  forces  of  Infidelity,  Mohammedism,  and  Romanism 
against  the  church  of  God,  there  is  a  concurrence  of  things  al- 
ready marvellously  looking  towards  such  a  result.  The  power  of 
the  completest  despotism  on  earth,  in  the  Empire  of  Russia,  is  al- 
ready overshadowing  the  face  of  Turkey,  and  with  sure  advances 
the  Emperor  of  the  North  is  preparing  to  swallow  up  in  his  do- 
minions the  Sultan  of  the  South.  The  likelihood  is,  that  within 
fifty  years  from  this  time,  the  Empire  of  Turkey  will  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Empire  of  Russia.  Now  the  religion  of  the  Empire 
of  Russia  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  a  corruption  of  Christianity 
in  some  respects,  almost  as  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Reformed  Re- 
ligion as  the  Papacy  itself  It  may  very  possibly  be  one  of  the 
three  unclean  spirits  mentioned  in  Rev.  16:  13,  with  which  Mo- 
hammedism itself  will  be  conjoined.  And  after  the  formation  and 
consolidation  of  this  new  anti-Christian,  amalgamated  church  of  the 
unclean  spirits  like  frogs,  then  all  these  forces  of  Atheism,  Supersti- 
tion, Inficlelity,  Mohammedism,  and  Romanism  will  be  gathered  to- 
gether into  Armageddon  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Al- 
mighty. Then  will  follow,  rapidly  and'  with  great  awfubiess,  the 
seventh  angel,  with  the  seventh  viiJ,  completely  destroying  the 
Papal  Power  and  religion  from  the  earth ;  inunediately  after  wnich, 
and  as  Mr.  Fleming  argues,  about  the  commencement  of  the  year 
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2,000,  the  grand  period  of  the  millenium  on  earth  will  be^n.  Such 
seems  to  be,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Fleming's  scheme  of  interpretation. 

Now  of  that  millenium  the  seeds  are  already  planting,  the  roots 
growing,  the  foundation  laying  deep.  All  the  missionary  move- 
ments and  successes  of  the  modem  age  are  destined  for  it.  They 
are  gathering  and  preparing  that  church  of  Grod,  with  which,  and  be- 
fore which,  and  by  which,  the  Lord,  strong  and  mighty,  will  fight  the 
great  battle  of  final  judgment  and  victory.  The  efforts  and  suc- 
cesses of  our  missionaries  in  the  East  look  to  that.  The  raising 
up  of  a  new  and  pure  church  in  the  heart  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
among  the  Armenians,  may  be  a  preparation  for  that  critical .  and 
dangerous  time,  when  the  Turkish  Empire  will  be  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, and  Mohammedans  will  perhaps  be  tempted  and  compelled 
into  an  alliance  with  the  corrupt  Greek  Church,  rather  than  by 
true  conversion  into  the  Church  of  God.  God  will  have,  here  and 
there,  his  fortresses,  and  his  armies  in  reserve.  And  moreover 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  present  outpourings  of  the 
fifth  vial,  towards  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Fleming  thinks  we 
now  stand  in  the  year  1848,  look  to  and  prepare  for  the  work 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh.  Under  the  pouring  out  of  this  vial 
upon  the  seat  and  dominions  of  the  Beast,  there  cannot  but  be  in- 
cluded the  wresting  of  so  vast  ai>  area  of  territory  from  the  Ro- 
mish power  as  that  of  all  California,  and  the  sudden  peopling  of  it 
with  a  Protestant  instead  of  Romish  "population.  We  find  it 
stated  before  this  change,  by  the  author  of "  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast/'  that  no  Protestant  in  California  had  any  civil  rights, 
nor  could  hold  any  property,  nor  indeed  could  remain  more  than 
a  few  weeks  on  shore,  unless  he  belonged  to  some  vessel.  Conse- 
quently the  Americans  and  English  who  intended  to  reside  there 
must  become  Roman  Catholics  to  a  man,  the  current  phrase  among 
them  being — a  man  must  leave  his  conscience  at  Cape  Horn. 
Now,  all  is  changed.  Relieved  from  the  despotism  of  Romish  in- 
tolerance, a  man  may  take  his  conscience  along  with  him,  and 
obey  its  dictates  without  fear.  So  that  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia is  really  a  great  inroad  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Beast,  a 
great  result  of  the  fifth  vial,  being  indeed,  the  first  great  territorial 
conquest  of  Christendom  from  the  Papacy  since  the  reformation. 
The  scarlet  color  that  has  so  long  tinged  our  missionary- world 
maps  with  the  fiery  hue  of  Rome  must  now  give  place  to  the 
white ;  superstition  in  the  adoration  of  the  host  shall  give  place  to 
freedom  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and  all  this,  wherever  it 
comes  to  pass,  is  making  way  for  the  outpouring  of  the  seventh 
and  last  vial  in  the  next  century. 

For,  as  we  have  remarked,  and  as  is  necessary  to  be  remem- 
bered in  studying  these  epochs  of  the  vials,  God's  great  eras  do  not 
open  without  preparation,  neither  is  one  entirely  finished  before 
another  is  permitted  to  begin ;  but  they  lap  over  one  another  like 
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tiles.  The  roots  of  the  next  are  cc^cealed  under  the  body  of  the 
last.  So  it  is  with  the  prophetic  eras.  As  if,  concerning  a  great 
forest  of  oaks  or  pines,  it  should  be  said  that  in  such  or  such  a 
year  the  trees  of  it  should  lall  be  overthrown,  and  a  forest  of  ce- 
dars should  be  found  in  its  stead.  Meantime  a  process  of  decay 
is  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  those  trees,  and  a  growth  of  young 
cedars  is  springing  up  under  their  branches.  By  and  by,  when  the 
decay  has  gone  far  enough,  comes  a  great  wind,  and  in  one  night 
the  whole  forest  is  prostrated.  Then  the  fresh  young  cedars  are 
disclosed,  and  begin  of  themselves  to  rise  into  a  forest  Both  these 
processes  were  begun  long  ago,  although  the  one  of  them  is  the 
end  of  one  vegetating  dispensation,  and  the  other  the  beginning 
of  another. 

So  it  is  with  the  great  eras  and  cycles  of  events  on  earth.  They 
are  not  created  at  once,  abruptly,  but  are  the  consummation  of 
long-centinued  trains,  of  causes  long  and  uninterruptedly  working, 
though  perhaps  unseen,  perhaps  long  unsuspected,  or  the  connec- 
tions not  at  all  known.  So  when  the  final  development  comes, 
almost  the  whole  world  is  taken  by  surprise,  astounded.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  most  of  the  prophecies  in  Gk>d's  Word  are  fulfilled. 
Men,  perhaps,  are  gazing  at  the  great  forest  of  oaks,  and  remark- 
ing with  wonder  its  extent  and  magnificence.  They  cannot  see 
the  worms  that  God  has  prepared  day  and  night  doing  their  work, 
and  the  consequent  rottenness  in  the  heart  of  every  tree.  They 
may  read  the  prophecies,  but  deny  their  application,  till  the  night 
of  the  great  predicted  storm  comes,  and  in  the  morning,  lo  me 
oaks  are  gone,  and  the  fresh  young  cedars  rise  up  in  gloiy.  The 
very  Nebuchadnezzar,  against  whom  the  decree  of  madness  and 
utter  overthrow  has  gone  forth,  walketh  in  the  pride  of  his  heart 
in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  sayeth : — "  Is  not  this 

i^reat  Babylon  that  I  have  built  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and 
or  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?"  While  the  word  is  in  the  king's 
mouth,  there  falleth  a  voice  from  heaven  saying: — "  The  kingdom  is 
departed  from  thee."  Belshazz'ar,  the  king,  mt^eth  a  great  feast,  and 
they  drink  wine  from  the  golden  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  they 
praise  their  gods  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone.  In 
the  same  hour  cometh  forth  the  finger  of  a  man's  hand,  and  writeth 
on  the  wall,  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  it. 
And  though  it  be  not  believed,  or  the  consummation  not  dreamed 
of  at  present,  yet  in  that  very  night  is  Belshazzar,  th^  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  slain. 

And  in  modern  Babylon,  the  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition 
sitteth  over  against  the  great  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  which 
marks  his  image  and  his  utter  destruction,  sitteth  from  age  to  age 
mitred,  tiara'd,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
decked  with  ^old  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  with  cardinals 
and  hierarchies  revolving  dependent,  and  all  nations  drinking  of 
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the  wine  of  their  fornication.  And  lo,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a 
mighty  angel  taketh  up  a  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  casteth 
it  into  the  sea,  saying: — Thus  with  violence  shall  that  great  city 
Babylon  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no  mdl'e  at  all.  Yet 
the  prediction  is  disregarded  or  denied  in  its  application,  and  still 
will  be,  even  while  the  causes  are  gathering  that  shall  hurry  it  into 
an  overwhelming  consummation  like  an  avalanche,  till  not  only 
the  fifth  and  sixth  vials  are  finished,  but  till  the  seventh  also  is 
poured  out,  and  all  the  astonished  nations  see  the  prophecy  in  its 
fulfillment. 

The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Fleming  is  exceedingly  encouraging  to 
all  who  are  praying  and  laboring  tor  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.     According  to  this  view,  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  labors  of 
Christians  now,  will  tell  wonderfiilly  upon  the  world,  if  not  in  im- 
nnedfate  results,  yet  in   the  accomplishment  of  God's  designs  as 
they  open  before  us.     It  is  manifest  that  our  period  is  eminently 
that  ot  preparation  for  great  coming  events,  and  for  the  final  and 
complete  destruction  of  the  Papal  anti-Christian  powers  under  the 
seventh  seal,  immediately  ushering  in  the  Millenium.     While  the 
sixth  seal  is  pouring  out  upon  the  Eastern  world,  and  Mohammed- 
ism  and  the  Turkish  Empire  are  receiving  those  blows  from  God's 
omnipotence  which  shall  shatter  them  in  pieces,  the  efiects  of  the 
fifth  vial  will  be  still  working  and  completing — that  is,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Papal  power  will  be  increasing,  and  the  affiliations  of 
all  ecclesiastical  institutions  especially  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  seat  of  the  Beast,  or  copied  after  his  pattern,  will  sufier  propor- 
tionably.    The  hierarchies  that  have  taken  their  impress  and  polity 
firom  the  kingdom  of  the  Beast,  in  lording  it  over  men's  conscien- 
ces, we  may  expect  to  see  one  after  another  toppling  down.    The 
various  forms  of  union  between  Church  and  State  extant  in  the 
world,  of  which  the  seat  of  the  Beast  is  the  most  perfect  example, 
will  be  visited  with  scattering  big  drops  of  ruin  from  this  fifth  viaL 
We  believe  that  all  politico-ecclesiastical  establishments  will  come 
to  an  end,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Popery  and  of  intolerance  will 
either  be  puiged  out  of  the  English  Church,  or  else  will  utterly 
destroy  it.     Good  men  in  it,  like  Baptist  Noel,  are  already  hearing 
God's  voice,  and  obeying  it.  Come  out  of  her  my  people!    Mean- 
while we  have  reason  to  hope  that  revivals  of  religion  will  be 
multiplying,  and  that  in  every  land  where  efforts  are  now  making 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  its  purity,  greater  numbers  will 
be  added  to  the  church  of  God.     Yet  still  the  disparity  as  to  num- 
bers between  the  church  and  the  world  must  be  exceeding  great, 
until  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  vial,  and  the  great  battle  and 
victory  of  God  Almighty.     Then  commences  the  grandest  cycle 
of  years  ever  passed  on  earth,  a  scene  of  glory  for  which  all  pre- 
ceding scenes  have  been  only  preparatory,  a  scene  of  Divine 
grace  which  the  pencil  of  inspiration  labors  adequately  to  describe. 
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According  to  Mr.  Fleming's  scheme,  this  is  to  begin  immediately 
after  the  final  and  total  destruction  of  Rome  ,Papsd,  in  or  about 
the  year  2000 ;  an  era  to  which  indeed  a  very  general  expectation 
on  the  part  of  Christendom  looks  forward.  But  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, much  of  the  light  and  glory  of  that  millenial  period  will  be 
disclosed  beforehand  and  gradually ;  and  saints  even  now  on  earth 
may  perhaps  have  a  more  honoraole  and  blessed  part  in  preparing 
for  it,  and  ushering  it  in,  than  those  upon  whom  its  glory  opens. 
And  there  is  certamly  a  very  remarkable  warning  on  the  part  of 
God  to  those  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
seals,  Rev.  16  :  15.  It  is  evident  that  a  crisis  is  coming  for  which 
a  man  will  need  the  solidity  of  a  deep  piety.  All  his  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble  are  to  be  burn^  up.  Superficial  things  will  be  tried 
and  exposed  to  shame  and  injury.  But  he  who  is  laboring  sin- 
cerely for  God  is  in  a  glorious  train,  which  is  sweeping  him  on- 
ward to  eternal  glory  and  blessedness. 

Now  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Fleming's  fancies,  or  pri- 
vate interpretations  on  particular  points,  the  main  current  of  his 
views  runs  unquestionably  in  the  right  channel.     It  is  Papal  Rome 
in  league  with  civil  rulers,  the  Papal  Apostasy  and  hierarchical 
despotism,  supported  by  the  civil  powers,  that  occupies  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  prophetic  history  in  the  Book  of  Revelations.     Mr. 
Fleming  may,  in  some  cases,  have  disregarded  the  laws  of  symbolic 
representation,  and  put  an  arbitrary  signification  upon  particular 
prophetic  emblems ;  but  his  conjectural  predictions  could  not  have 
grown  out  of  any  calculation  or  interpretation  which  in  the  main 
was  wrong.     And  he  remarks,  "  Whatever  differences  have  been 
among  the  most  eminent  interpreters  of  this  book,  as  to  particular 
calculations  and  accommodations  of  things,  yet  they  have  all  of 
them  agreed  in  the  main  foundations  of  the  interpretation  thereof, 
as  Dr.  Cressner  has  irrefragably  proved  in  his  book,  entitled  a 
Demonstration  of  the  First  Principles  of  the  Protestant  Applica- 
tign  of  the  Apocalypse.     So  that  there  are  two  things  almost 
equally  strange  to  me :    That  the  Jews  should  own  the  verity  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  of  Daniel's  prophecy,  and  not 
see  that  the  MessisJi  is  come ;  and  that  the  Papists  should  believe 
the  Divinity  of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  of  the  Rev- 
elation, and  not  see  that  their  Church  is  Antichristian.    But  while 
I  admire  the  wilful  stupidity  of  both  these  parties,  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mire also  the  wisdom  of  God  in  making  use  of  both  these  in  His 
providende  to  confirm  to  us  the  verity  of  Christianity,  in  pro- 
phesying both  of  the  one  and  the  other  so  long  before,  and  in  con- 
tinuing them  to  this  day  as  standing  monuments  of  the  divinity 
both  oT  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     What  is  wanting  in  his- 
tory is  made  up  in  prophecy,  which  is  an  account  of  things  to 
come.    As  Daniel  makes  up  the  hiatus  or  defect  of  the  histonr  of 
the  Old  Testament,  so  the  Revelation  of  John  supplies  that  of  the 
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^ew,  by  leading  us  down  from  Christ's  first,  to  His  second  com- 
ing." 

it  is  pn^r,  after  this  general  sketch  of  Mr.  Fleming's  exposi- 
tion, to  present  some  of  the  particular  calculations  and  assumptions 
oi:  which  the  details  of  it  are  based.  There  is  a  mixture  of  rea* 
sciiiog  from  undeniable  data,  of  sagacious  supposition,  and  of  mere 
cc'iijecture;  but  the  conjectures  are  never  presented  as  anything 
htit  conj^tures. 

Mr.  Fleming  sets  out  with  four  postulata^  in  which  he  says  that, 
gc/ierally,  all  are  agreed,  and  which  Mede,  More,  Durham,  and 
Cic  saner  have  proved  irrefragably. 

The  first  of  these  is,  simply,  that  the  Revelation  contains  the 
series  of  all  the  remarkable  events  and  changes  of  the  state  of  the 
Chi  istian  church  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  second  is  the  proposition,  as  given  at  the  close  of  his  vol- 
ume, that  Babylon  the  great,  or  the  apocalyptical  Beast,  taken  in  a 
g'  ueral  sense,  as  it  is  represented  with  its  seven  heads  and  ten 
h   Liis,  is  no  other  than  an  emblem  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

rhe  third  is  the  proposition  that  the  seven-headed  beast,  more 
6:^1 'ecially  considered  as  it  is  rid  upon  by  the  whore,  doth  represent 
Koiiie  to  us  as  it  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, or  apostate  Church  of  Rome. 

The  fourth  is  the  proposition  that  the  seven  kings  represented 
b  >  the  seven  heads  of  the  Beast,  are  no  other  than  the  seven  forms 
OI  supreme  government  that  did  successively  obtain  among  the 
K  jtaans;  that,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  angel,-  five  of 
t\:cse  forms  of  the  Roman  government  were  already  fallen  when 
Joim  was  writing  namely,  the  forms  of  kings,  consuls,  dictators, 
decemvirs,  and  military  tribunes,  as  reckoned  by  Tacitus,  the 
sixiii  form  being  the  imperial,  then  in  existence,  and  the  seventh 
aid  eighth  being  the  Papal  government,  the  Beast  or  Antichrist 
Ti>nig  out  of  the  others,  and  receiving  afterwards  from  the  ten 
hoi  Its  or  kings  their  power  and  authority. 

These  postulata  Mr.  Fleming  holds  as  certain.  He  then  pro- 
c*  eds  to  show  that  the  three  grand  apocalyptic  numbers  of  1260 
d.tys,  42  months,  and  time,  times,  and  a  half,  are  synohronical,  all 
si  u:  11  tying  the  same  duration,  and  also  prophetical  in  their  interpreta- 
i\'Ki  of  years  as  signified  by  days.  That  they  cannot  be  taken 
Ir  laJJy  for  days  wul  appear  from  hence,  in  Mr.  Fleming's  view, 
tiiat  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  so  many  great  and  wonderful 
8'  u^ns  which  are  prophesied  to  fall  out  in  the  time  of  1260  of  them, 
c  /  uiree  solar  years  and  a  half,  if  taken  literally,  could  happen ; 
SUCH  as  the  obtaining  power  over  all  kindreds,  tonsues,  and  nations, 
tbe  world  wondering  at  and  submitting  unto  the  Beast's  reign. 
Jl^iluteover  the  1260  days  are  represented  as  the  duration  of  the 
Boast,  which  nev^lheless  is  not  to  be  destroyed  utterly  until  the 
great  coming  of  Christ,  so  thatit  is  entirely  impossible  to  render  the 
days  otherwise  than  for  years. 
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Mr.  Fleming  then  proceeds  with  a  peculiar  demonstration  of  his 
own  in  regard  to  the  prophetical  years,  as  being  different  from  the 
Julian  years,  or  our  ordinary  years  of  365  davs^  and  as  determined  by 
thirty  days  in  the  month,  and  twelve  of  such  months  in  the  year,  or 
360  days.  He  proves  this  by  the  assumed  synchronism  between 
the  1260  days,  the  42  months  of  days,  that  is,  years,  and  the  time, 
times,  and  a  half,  or  year,  double  year,  and  half  year,  that  is,  of 
days,  that  is,  of  years*.  The  1260  days,  taken  prophetically  for 
years,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  a  fixed  number  of  1260 
years.  If  the  42  months  are  synchronical,  meaning  months  of 
days,  which  stand  for  years,  they  must  be  months  of  30  days, 
making,  whenfmultiplied  by  42,  exactly  the  first  number  of  1260. 
Now  if  the  time,  times,  and  half  time,  are  also  synchronica],  they 
must  mean  in  the  same  manner  a  year,  two  years,  and  a  half  year 
of  just  such  months  of  30  days  each,  making  up  again  the  same 
number  of  1260  years. 

But  if  the  first  ascertained  number  of  1^0  years  be  ordinary 
years  of  365  days,  then  the  other  two  numbers  are  not  synchroni- 
cal, and  cannot  be,  and  so  the  three  designations  are  entirely  out 
of  joint.  For  it  is  plain  that  42  months,  divided  by  12,  produce 
3  years  and  six  months,  which,  taking  the  year  at  365  days,  is 
1278.  a  conflict  and  confusion  of  18  years.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
the  time,  (365  days  of  an  ordinary  year)  added  to  their  double  of 
times,  and  then  a  half  time,  (or  183  days)  make  the  same  dissimilar 
number  of  1278.  Therefore  to  mak«  these  numbers  synchronical 
either  the  first  designation  must  be  reduced  to  these  two  last,  or 
these  two  last  must  be  reduced  to  the  first.  But  these  two  last 
cannot,  on  any  known  principle,  be  reduced  to  the  first,  that  is,  if 
we  fix  the  standard  as  the  ordinary  Julian  year,  but  an  utter  con- 
fusion remains ;  to  prevent  which,  they  must  be  taken  as  synchroni- 
cal by  the  computation  of  a  year  by  12  months  of  30  days  each. 
Then  the  difference  between  this  prophetical  computation  and  the 
ordinary  one  being  18  years  in  each  of  the  numbers,  those  18  must 
be  cut  off;  so  that,  if  you  compute  the  date  of  the  beginning,  of  the 
Papal  Power  or  apocalyptical  Beast  as  at  606,  when  the  Emperor 
Phocas  gave  him  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  and  add  to  that 
the  designation  of  apocalyptical  continuance,  1260,  it  makes  the 
period  of  1866  less  18,  which  is  1848.  But  Mr.  Fleming  does  not 
reckon  the  full  rise  of  the  Pope  to  the  headship  of  the  Empire  till 
a  much  later  date ;  because,  although  the  Pope  received  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop  as  early  as  606,  yet  he  was  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards subject  in  temporal  concerns  to  the  Emperors ;  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  reckoned  to  have  been  in  a  proper  and  full  sense 
head  of  Rome,  till  he  was  so  in  a  secular  sense  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical. But  this  was  not  until  the  time  of  Pepin,  say  758,  by 
whose  consent  the  Pope  was  made  a  secular  prince,  a  great  part  of 
Italy  being  given  him  as  St  Peter^s  patrimony.    The  time  of  tfitt 
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donation  and  enthronement  being  fixed  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  the 
year  758,  the  duration  of  the  Papal  Kingdom  in  prophetic  compa* 
tation  will  be  up  to  the  year  2,000. 

Nevertheless,  Mr,  Fleming  thinks  that  if,  in  a  complete  respect, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  era  of  the  beginning  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Beast  must  be  fixed  at  758,  and  so  the  period  of  com- 
plete duration  be  computed  from  thence ;  the  perioa  of  600  being 
that  of  his  investiture  with  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  must  be 
also  a  main  starting  point,  from  which  the  1260  years  carry  uun 
1848  to  a  period  in  which  the  vials  are  poured  out  upoh  the  seat  and 
kingdom  of  the  Beast,  and  the  beginning  takes  place  of  his  decisive 
overthrow,  or  of  his  consumption,  previous  to  his  last  despairing 
efforts  and  utter  destruction.  If  the  bare  title  of  Universal  Bi.shop 
be  not  an  event  of  sufficient  import  to  constitute  the  Pope  head  of 
the  Beast,  Mr.  Flemmg  thinks  we  may  reckon  this  headship  two 
years  later,  from  the  year  608,  when  Boniface  IV.  first  publicly 
authorized  idolatry,  bv  dedicating  the  Pantheon  to  the  worship  of 
the  Virffin  Mary,  ana  all  the  saints.    This  would  bring  us  to  1850. 

For  this  calculation  Mr.  Fleming  is  not  confined  to  the  argu- 
ment from  the  assumed  and  evident  synchronism  between  the 
apocalyptical  numbers.  He  adduces,  as  a  remarkable  confirmation 
of  his  views,  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  or 
four  hundred  and  ninety  days,  (Daniel  9  :  24),  reaching  down  fh>m 
the  edict  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  his  twentieth  year,  (see 
Neh.  2 :  1-10),  to  our  Saviour's  suffering^  at  Jerusalem,  which  h© 
says  made  up  exactly  the  period  of  490  years  prophetically  calcu- 
lated, that  is,  490  years  of  360  days  each,  or  years  of  12  months  of 
30  days  each.  Mr.  F.  asserts  that  all  interpreters  have  been  con- 
founded by  not  distinguishing  between  this  prophetic  calculation, 
and  the  ordinary  one.  Thus  lar  his  reasonings  are  not  mere  ^ess- 
work,  but  valid  conclusions  from  well-established  data,  and  m  his 
own  view  demonstrations. 

As  to  the  other  calculations  in  regard  to  the  future,  particularly 
the  fortunes  of  the  French  Monarchy,  he  himself  declares  them  to 
be  mere  conjectures  or  guesses ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
reasoning  by  which  he  was  led  to  them  is  out  of  the  line  of  anjr 
k^ical  connection  with  the  main  apocaljrptical  argument,  and  is 
not  supported  by  any  ascertained  principle,  but  by  an  arbitrary 
fency.    He  has  a  singular  idea  of  a  repeated  application  of  the  pe- 
riod of  1260  at  different  epochs,  beginning  it  with  different  events ; 
as,  for  example,  the  reasons  for  his  conjecture  that  the  fourth  vial 
will  be  at  the  height  of  its  outpouring  about  the  year  1717,  and  at 
its  expiration  in  the  humiliation  of  the  French  Monarchy,  in  1794, 
»e  merely,  first,  his  finding  that  the  Papal  kingdom  got  a  particular 
accession  to  its  power  in  the  year  475,  from  which,  if  we  begin  the 
calculation  of  the  1260  years,  it  brings  usi  prophetically  interpreted, 
to  die  year  1717 ;  and  second,  his  &ding  that  the  Papal  *^'  ^ 
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got  another  accession  to  its  power,  when  Justinian,  having  con- 
quered Italy,  left  that  country  mainly  to  the  Pope's  management, 
which  was  in  552,  from  which,  if  we  begin  the  caJculation  of  the 
1260years,  we  are  brought  (prophetically)  to  the  year  1794.  Now  it 
is  difficult  to  see  any  connection  of  principle  or  argument  bet^nreen 
these  data  and  the  conclusions  of  his  dates ;  and  yet  his  fixing 
upon  this  period  of  1794,  together  with  what  he  says  of  the  hoaae 
of  fiourbon,  and  again  his  fixing  upon  1848,  by  the  same  proceai 
of  cajculation  of  the  1260  years,  renewed  from  the  year  606,  pre- 
sent a  very  remarkable  coincidence  of  conjecture  with  reality.  Li 
the  case  of  the  period  of  1848,  it  would  seem  more  than  mere  <u>n- 
jecture ;  it  goes  to  prove  the  colrectness  of  his  last  calculation. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fleming  that  this  book  does  certainly 
contain  the  series  of  all  the  remakable  events  and  changes  of  the 
state  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  end  of  the  world.     It  is  dso 
the  Christian  church  in  conflict  with  her  enemies,  except  in  one 
particular  period,  designated  as  a  thousand  yean.     Strangely 
enough,  there  are  those  who  wouki  restrict  the  whole  of  this  prcK 
phetic  series  to  a  minute  portion  of  time,  a  very  few  years»  and  a 
very  few  and,  to  the  church  at  lai^,  comparatively  unimportant 
events.^    They  do  this,  notwithstanding  they  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  the  close  of  this  book  carries  us  forward  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  last  judgment.    Tbey  admit  the  beginning  of 
the  series,  and  restrict  their  mterpretation  mainly  to  a  few  years 
there,  but  see  nothing,  and  allow  of  nothing,  afterwards,  until  the 
end.    The  beginning  is  the  church  militant  on  earth,  the  end  is 
the  church  triumphant  in  heaven ;  and  these  restrictive,  limitaiy 
interpreters  take  these  two  ends  of  the  series  in  the  vice  of  their 
hypothesis,  and  press  them  so  close,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any 
intermediate  developments ;  or  rather,  they  exclude,  by  their  hy- 
pothesis, all  intermediate  developments,  and  thus  bring  the  two 
ends  of  the  series  violently  together.     To  do  this,  is  to  commit 
quite  an  outrage  on  the  tenor  of  the  apocalyptic  predictions.    It 
is  somewhat  as  if,  in  constructing  a  map  of  Europe  and  Africa,  a 
geographer  should  bring  the  two  continents  together,  with  only  the 
line  of  a  river  between  them,  instead  of ''  that  sreat  and  wide  sea;'' 
when  all  the  world  know  that  not  the  Mediterranean  sea  alone 
divides  them,  but  certain  definite  well-known  islands  also,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  that  sea. 

The  truth  is  that  the  interspace  between  the  beffinning  of  the 
prophetic  series  of  events  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  end  of  that 
series,  is  so  filled  up,  not  only  with  successive  facts,  but  with  defi- 
-nite  periods,  running  out  of  and  into  one  another,  that  any  inter- 
pretation which  does  not  make  the  tide  of  things  run  up  connect* 
edly  into  the  last  period,  as  well  as  set  out  from  the  first,  is  quite 
inadmissible.  To  restrict  the  main  body  of  the  apocalyptic  reve- 
latkms  to  a  very  few  years  at  the  beginning,  and  then  to  o^eap, 
as  avast  void  untouched  by  piophMgr,  tfaa  whote  hictoi}^  both  of 
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the  Church  and  her  enemies,  as  it  has  actually  been  unfolded,  and 
come  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  void,  is  as  if  one  should  take 
the  head  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  in  the  vision,  and  striking  out 
all  the  intermediate  development,  attach  it  to  the  feet,  or  striking 
out  body,  feet,  and  aU,  attach  it  to  the  stone  out  of  the  mountain. 
We  have  before  the  end,  a  definite  landmark  of  great  importance, 
an  island  indisputable  in  the  intermediate  sea,  and  that  is  the  apo- 
calyptic period  of  a  thousand  years,  upon  the  verge  of  which  tto 
preceding  series  of  events  leaves  us.  The  things  unfolded  in-  the 
nineteen  foregoing  chapters,  brin^  us  up  to  the  beginning  of  that 
millenial  period  in  the  twentieth,  Uie  events  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter being  an  immediately  preceding  preparation  for  it,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  evidently  grows  out  of  those  events.  Now,  unless 
this  mtUenial  period  of  a  thousand  years  of  the  binding  and  impris- 
onment of  Satan,  and  the  reign  of  the  Saints  with  Christ,  be  main- 
tained as  already  past,  the  series  of  events  in  the  preceding  niiie- 
teen  chapters  is  still  in  fulfillment.  This  period  of  a  thousand 
years  is  still,  beyond  all  question,  future ;  and  its  position  in  the 
Apocalypse  affords  a  grand  unassailable  vantage  ground,  from 
which  to  beat  down  the  untenable  hypotheses  of  those  interpreters, 
who  bestow  the  whole  attention  of  the  apocaljrptic  revelations 
upon  Nero  or  Constantine. 

Mill,  Basnage,  Le  Clerc,  Lowman,  Lardner,  Doddridge,  and 
others,  are  among  those  who  maintain  the  Apocalypse  to  have  been 
written  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  in  the  year  95  or 
96.    In  regard  to  the  application  of  the  Book  by  some  interpreters 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Lardner  argues  with  great  force 
that  if  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  that  event,  it  was  doing 
what  there  was  no  need  should  be  done,  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem having  been  most  explicitly  and  minutely  foretold  by  our  Lord 
himself,  in  much  plainer  terms — ^indeed,  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
be  mistaken.    Three  historians  and  evangelists,  at  least,  had  re- 
corded His  predictions  and  prefigurations  of  the  calamities,  the* 
overthrow,  and  utter  destruction  of  the  city  ,and  the  temple.    To 
write  the  Apocalypse  for  those  events  would  have  been  to  do  in  a 
very  obscure,  blind,  and  doubtful  way,  just  upon  the  eve  of  those 
events,  what  had  been  done  long  before,  with  the  greatest  clear'- 
ness  and  certainty,  in  direct  reference  to  them,  and  as  a  means  of 
preparation  for  them.    There  was  no  call,  no  necessitv,  for  such  a 
oook  as  the  Apocal  vpse,  in  rerard  to  an  event  so  well  understood 
^  the  Christian  church,  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    Christ 
himself  had  spoken  the  predictions  concerning  it,  in  the  plainest 
inanner,  from  his  own  lips.    Why  should  this  be  done  again,  in 
^ion,  in  a  manner  so  difficult  and  obscure,  that  it  must  be  long 
before  the  true  application  of  the  imagery  employed  would  be 
discovered  ? 
The  Neronian  hypothesis,  besides  being  attemtod  with  insup^r- 
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able  critical  difficulties,  involVes  the  absurdity  of  that  work  of 
inspiration,  which  was  to  close  up  for  ever  the  whole  voluaie  of 
revelation  in  a  series  of  maje'^tic  acts  and  scenes  transcendentlj 
sublime  and  awful,  being  expend^  mainly  on  one  or  two  years  oS 
the  persecuting  freaks  of  a  fiddling  tyrant  in  the  city  of  Rome ! 
Probably  few  persons  will  ever  succeed  in  believing  that  the  vast 
arrangements  and  sublime  imagery  of  representation  employed  in 
the  Apocalypse  stop  with  Nero,  or  mainly  concern  themselves 
with  him.    We  very  much  doubt  whether  his  existence  is  ever 
hinted  at    The  hypothesis  is  against  the  whole  analogy  of  pro- 
phetic interpretation.     Grod's  plan,  even  where  it  is  apparently 
restricted  to  individuals,  or  takes  up  inconsequential  points,  seems 
always  intended  and  arranged,  through  the  particular,  for  the  uni- 
versal.   If  an  Epistle  is  written  to  the  Romans,  Corintnians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Cdossians,  or  to  Timothy,  or  Titus,  it  is  not  for  them  only 
that.it  is  designed,  but  through  them,  for  the  church  in  all  ages. 
No  prophecy  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  any  private  interf^etation  ; 
but  again  and  again  have  portions  of  God  s  Word  been  written 
through  an  individual,  an  age,  and  a  generation,  for  another  and 
foture  age,  and  much  of  the  meaning  has  remained  hidden  from 
them,  in  whose  hands  the  prophecy  was  first  placed,  unto  whom 
sometimes  it  was   revealed  that  not  unto  themselves  but  unto 
others  they  did  minister  the  things  of  the  Spirit     There  was  never 
such  a  thing  known  as  a  book  of  Grod  written  for  the  exigency  oi 
some  half  a  dozen  years,  for  the  comfort  of  a  small  community  of 
Christians  under  a  particular  temporary  persecution.    The  j^ain 
promises  of  Gk)d  must  be  their  comfort  in  such  a  case,  and  they 
are  so,  always,  and  not  the  imagery  of  a  book  requiring  much 
study  and  enort  of  interpretation  to  bring  it  to  bear.     If  we  saw  a 
man  drowning,  we  would  not  throw  him  a  life-preserver  so  iotan- 
gible  or  oily  that  it  would  elude  every  eflfort  to  gi*asp  it,  or  so  in- 
volved and.  intricate  in  its  fastenings,  that  it  would  take  a  day's 
"ingenuity  to  attach  it  to  the  person.      The  supposition  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  meant  for  John's  immediate  readers  particularly, 
mainly,  or  exclusively,  would  restrict  it  to  a  very  few  persons  at 
the  uttermost,  and  to  those  few  the  interpretation  of  it  would  be 
almost  impossible,  without  an  additional  personal  revelation.    Be- 
sides this,  the  incongruity  between  the  grandeur  of  the  apocalyp- 
tic visions,  and  the  scenes  on  earth,  of  which  Nero's  cruelties 
were  the  centre,  turns  the  mind  at  once  against  any  such  local 
temporary  application.     We  feel  that  if  this  be  a  prophetic  book 
concerning  the  church  of  Christ,  of  things  important  to  be  known, 
it  must  be  expected,  in  analogy  with  fulfilled  prophecy,  to  be  a  se- 
ries of  things,  either  that  will  constitute,  on  the  whole,  the  great 
landmarks  of  history,  as  connected  with  the  church,  or  be  found  so 
connected  with  previous  prophecies,  as  to  be  essential  to  their 
ecMnplete  uoderstandiog  and  development    To  put  one's  line  oi 
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conjecture  into  the  troabled  sea  of  past  time,  and  draw  up,  almost 
at  hazard,  some  local,  temporary  event  or  name,  and  thrust  that,  hj 
mgenoity  of  hypothesis,  into  the  centre  of  these  predictions,  com- 
peuin^  ail  things  to  hitch  themselves  to  it,  is  not  the  right  way  of 
pnrsmng  truth,  or  discerning  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.    A  man  maj 
make  a  mosaic  of  his  own,  out  of  the  combined  materials  of  the 
apocalyptic  revelations,  and  any  historical  period  since  the  Cruci- 
mdoD,  with  whatever  limits  he  may  choose — and  again  and  again 
the  thing  has  been  done — but  no  interpretation  can  advance  be- 
yond the  region  of  utter  uncertainty,  or  almost  vague  conjecture, 
which  does  not  cover  the  whole  connected  period  proved  by  in- 
ternal evidence  to  be  passed  over,  and  linked  together  in  the  dif- 
ferent unfolding  periods  and  representations  of  the  book  itself.   No 
inteipretation  can  be  the  true  one,  which  limits  the  whole  to  a  part 
Furthermore,  the  Apocalypse  being  ostensibly  and  designedly  a 
prophetic  book,  the  last  of  inspired  prophecies,  the  closing  woric,  to 
which  were  to  be  affixed  the  tremendous  seals  contained  in  its  last 
verses,  chap.  22  :  18,  19,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  its  prophetic  dis- 
closures will  extend  farther  than  the  other  revelations  ot  the  New 
Testament,  which  went  before.    It  is  fair  to  expect  that  John 
would  go  farther  than  Paul,  in  the  main,  and  that  John  would  flo 
as  £Bir  ia  the  prophetic  history  of  events,  as  Paul  had  gone  in  the 
prophetic  history  of  doctrines.    Paul  had  foreshadowed  a  dread, 
vast,  mighty  doctrinal  corruption  and  apostasy,  which  was  at  length 
to  assume  so  terrible  a  personification,  overshadowing  the  worid, 
that  it  should  be  known  as  that  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition, 
who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  it 
worshipped ;   so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  Grod, 
diowing  himself  that  he  is  God.    Paul  had  said  that  the  roots  of 
this  Mystery  of  Iniquity  were  even  then  alreadv  striking  down 
binder  ground ;  but  that  some  great  hindrance,  which  he  does  not 
designate  by  name,  was  then  preventing,  and  would  continue  to 
prevent  and  withhold  its  development,  for  an  indefinite  period  to 
come,  till  the  time  appointed  for  that  development ;  and  that  then 
this  Wicked  One,  this  vast  personification  of  wickedness,  this  real- 
ization and  absolutism  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  should  be  re* 
vealed :  the  process  of  the  revelation,  the  coming  of  it  and  of  him^ 
of  ithe  Mystery  of  Iniquitv  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  being  after  the 
working  of  Satan,  wim  all  power  and  signs,  and  lyinc  wonders^ 
ind  with  all  deceivablenessof  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish ; 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 
saved,  being  under  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie  and  hate  the 
tmih,  because  of  their  pleasure  in  unrighteousness. 

Paul  had  also  said  that  that  great  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  preceding  Epistle  as  sudden 
^  near,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  was  not  at  hand  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  trouUe  any  man's  ndnd  with  immediate  anzie^ ;   on  the 
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ccmtrary,  so  far  from  it,  that  no  man  must  sufl^  himself  to  be  € 
chived  in  that  respect  by  anr  means ;  for  that  the  Day  of  Cluri 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  was  not  at  hand,  and  should  not  come, 
until  that  great  falling  away  and  that  awful  revelation  had  taken 
place,  until  that  Mystery  of  Iniquity  should  stand  revealed  as  Tb 
Wicked,  having  gathered  around  its  system  the  ingredients,  < 
ments,  and  multitudinous  supporters  of  it,  as  mighty  crystalli 
tioDs  and  incrustations  of  lying  wonders,  and  behevers  m  lyi 
wonders,  of  one  form  and  spirit,  from  the  millions  who  believed  not 
in  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.    That  great 
Day  of  Christ,  and  that  great  coming  of  Christ,  to  which   the 
hearts  of  ail  believers  were  taught  to  look  forward  with  such  in- 
tense expectation  and  desire,  was  not  to  take  place  till  afW  all  this 
development  and  Revelation  ;  for  this  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Per- 
dition, this  Wicked  Mystery,  and  Despot  of  Iniquity,  was  not  to 
be  destroyed  but  by  that  very  coming ;  he  should  be  consumed  bj 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord's  mouth,  and  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of 
his  coming.    .AH  this  is  a  description,  with  which  should  be  at  <MDce 
compared  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  with  the  armies  ot  heaven,  and  out  of  his  mouth  gpetik 
a  sharp  sword ;  and  the  coDsumption  and  destruction  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  and  Son  of  Perdition,  and  Mystery  of  Iniauity,  with  their 
lyin^  wonders,  by  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  the  brightness  of  his 
commg. 

To  all  these  predictions,  Paul  added  yet  another  delineation  of 
this  mighty  departure  from  the  faith,  under  the  warning,  like  the 
preceding,  of  the  Spirit  speaking  e:q)ressly : — seducing  sfHrits,  doc- 
trines of  devils,  lies  in  hypocrisy,  consciences  seared  with  a  hot 
iron,  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meat; — a  blaze  of  prophecy,  a  ball  of  prophetic  fire,  sudden  and 
startling  like  the  other,  and  to  be  comparea  with  it,  and  with  that 
other  circumstantial  relation,  penned  about  the  same  time,  in  Eph. 
2 :  16-23,  concerning  what  were  undoubtedly  some  of  the  workuig 
roots  of  that  overwhelming  apostasy  and  mystery  of  iniquity  to 
be  revealed.  So  Paul  paints,  with  a  hand  like  the  ni^ht-visions  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  dread  shape  which  he  saw  looming  up  on  the 
horizon  of  the  indistinguishable  future,  and  filling  sometimes  the 
whole  void.  "  A  spirit  passed  before  my  face ;  theliair  of  my  flesh 
stood  up.  It  stood  still ;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof: 
an  image  was  before  mine  eyes."  There  is  at  once  a  terrible  con- 
fusiiHi  and  clearness,  a  mixture  of  distinctness  and  mysterious 
indefiniteness  in  these  disclostires,  t<^ther  with  an  almost  infini- 
tude  in  the  outline  of  form  and  time,  mdicating  a  long  perspective 
of  evils  successively  crowding  on  and  taken  up  into  one  dread  per- 
sonification and  system,  concerning  which  it  might  have  been,  per- 
haps, expected  that  some,  farther  disclosure  should  be  voucbsaied 
to  the  cbHrch,  before  the  book  of  Revelation  was  completed.    The 
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sublimity^  of  tfie  passage  in  Thessalonians  was  very  likely  one  of 
ti»  elements  seething  m  Milton's  mind,  when  he  drew  the  outline 
of  Death  at  Hell's  gate,  the  Gk>blin  born  of  Satan : 

"  The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  hmb. 
Or  substance  might  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed. 
For  each  seemed  either :  black  it  stood  as  Night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seemed  his  head. 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

The  grisly  terror  of  the  Son  of  Perdition  was  to  grow  ten-fold 
more  dreadful  and  deformed,  till  his  frown  would  wither  souls,  and 
his  arai  strike  death  into  the  heart  of  nations. 

We  have  said  it  was  fair  to  expect  that  John,  supposing  him 
employed  by  the  Divine-revealing  Spirit  to  make  the  last  disclos- 
ures of  Christ  to  His  church  on  earth,  would  be  led  farther  than 
Paul,  or  would  take  up  and  disclose  in  the  shape  of  things,  what 
Paul  had  foreshadowed  in  the  shape  of  a  doctrinal  apostasy.    Ac- 
cordingly, it  wiU  be  found  that  where  Paul,  in  few,  brief,  terrible 
words,  like  pencils  of  fire  thrown  against  a  wall,  and  leaving  a 
Uaze  of  threatening  hieroglyphics,  has  related  the  rise  and  progress 
of  doctrinal  error  or  corruption,  John,  in  vast,  expanded,  various 
imagery  of  symbols,  relates  the  prc^ess  of  corresponding  events 
and  things,  relates  the  tremendous  developments,  of  which  the 
lying  wonders,  power,  signs,  and  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness 
in  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition  by  the  working  of  Satan, 
are  the  core,  the  seed,  the  soul.    John  brings  out  under  the  hbtoric 
form,  the  fulfillment  of  the  doctrinal  predictions  of  Paul.    John 
^  takes  Paul's  undated  and  indefinable,  or  rather,  inappropriable 
prophecies,  and  carries  them  forward  into  their  appropriate  place 
in  time,  with  their  dress  in  the  developments  of  Satan,  and  the  vic- 
tories of  Christ.    Compare  the  delineations  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Apocalypse,  with  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  Paul  and  John  must,  in  these 
two  passages,  be  speaking  of  the  same  dread,  blasphemous,  over- 
whelming power  and  development.     The  characteristics  are  the 
same — ^blasphemy,  power,  signs,  lying  wonders,  and  all  deceivable- 
iiess  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish.    But  whereas  there 
is  no  date  in  Paul,  but  a  vast  incalculable  period  of  time,  of  reve- 
lation, development,  and  sway  for  this  monstrous  mystery  of  ini- 
quity, until  the  brightness  of  Christ's  own  coming  shall  destroy 
nim,  and  the  spirit  of  his  mouth  consume  him,  in  John  there  is  a 
date ;  and  going  forward  to  the  nineteenth  chapter,  you  find  that 
date,  whatever  it  be,  carrying  that  same  monstrous  mystery  and 
^^^ast  of  iniquity  up  to  the  brightness  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
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with  the  sharp  sword  issning  from  his  moath,  consamin^  asd 
deBtroying  that  revealed,  perfected,  finished*  and  accompushed 
Wicked. 

And  whereas  in  Paul  there  is  no  historical  form,  but  a  doctrinal 
forthshadowin^  of  terrible  error,  and  an  anomalous  noystery  of 
lawlessness  and  impiety,  intimating  by  name  and  character  both  a 
personality  and  a  system,  confusedly,  and  yet  with   most  terrible 
deiiniteness  combined,  in  John  you  have  tl^  error,  the  impiety,  the 
blasphemy,  the  confusion,  the  mystery,  and  the  power  passing  into 
historical  form,  the  great  despotic,  papistic,  hierarchical  adulteiy 
of  Church  and  State,  the  Dragon  giving  his  power,  seat,  and  great 
authoritv  to  the  Beast,  exalting  him,  and  letting  him  exalt  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  is  worshiped,  and  letting  him  oppose 
and  blaspheme  God,  his  name,  his  temple,  his  tabernacle,  with 
power  over  all  kindreds  and  tongues  and  nations,  so  that  all  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth  worship  him,  except  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  except  those  who  have  received  the  love  of  the  truth,  that 
thev  might  be  saved.    As  in  Paul  it  is  written,  that  he  oppoeetfa 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  wor- 
shiped, so  in  John  he  openeth  his  mouth  in  blaspbeaiy  against 
God,  and  is  really  worshiped  of  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  save 
those  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life.    The  power,  signs, 
deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,  and  lying  wonders  in  Paul,  come 
out  in  exercise  in  the  attributes  and  doings  of  the  terrific,  all-povr- 
erful,  false-miracle-working  Beast  in  John,  with  image- worship  of 
himself  compelled,  as  an  additional  counterpart  of  the  Goblin,  who 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  GoA    And 
to  crown  all,  as  this  goblin  of  Paul's  delineation  is  the  Man  of  Sin 
and  the  Son  of  Perdition,  so  the  number  and  name  of  this  Beast  of 
John's  Revelation  is  the  number  of  a  man.     And  when  we  ad- 
vance a  step  farther  in  the  apocalyptic  series,  we  find  another  form 
of  the  same  great  development  under  the  name  of  Mystery,  given 
to  it  by  Paul,  a  mysterious  confusion  of  iniquity,  in  whicn  the 
same  lawless  power  is  at  once  the  Man  of  Sin  and  the  mother  of 
harlots.    And  whereas  in  Paul  it  is  said,  that  inasmuch  as  the  wor- 
shipers of  that  Wicked  would  not  receive  the  love  of  the  truth  that 
they  might  be  saved,  for  this  cause  God  would  send  them  strong 
delusion  that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  it  is  said  also  in  John,  that 
Ood  hath  put  in  their  hearts  to  fulfill  his  will,  and  to  agree  and  give 
their  kingdom  unto  the  Beast,  until  the  words  of  God  shall  be.AI- 
fiUed. 

Now,  the  successive  visions  of  Paul  and  John  are  two  distinct 
revelations  of  the  same  great  transactions ;  the  fii'st  in  very  gene- 
ral though  distinct  outlines ;  the  second  in  nearer  and  more  minut^ 
Mid  appreciable  forms.  The  whole  movement  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion in  them  is  like  the  successive  revelation  of  portions  of  tbe 
starry  universe,  by  telescopes  of  difierent  and  increasing  power, 
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the  last  that  are  constructed  bringing  the  objects  so  much  nearer, 
that  their  forms,  spheres,  and  relations,  with  the  motions  in  their 
orbits,  can  be  recc^ized.  Through  the  first,  you  perhaps  behold 
clusters  of  worlds  oi  indefinite  extent  and  incalculable  movements, 
but  were  unable  to  determine  in  regard  to  most  of  them  what  place 
they  hold  in  the  planetary  system,  and  indeed  in  regard  to  some  of 
them,  whether  they  were  cloud-worlds  or  stars.  Through  the 
second,  tliough  your  field  of  vision  is  not  enlarged,  ten  thousand 
worlds  are  seen  m  it,  rising  distinct  and  luminous,  a^d  you  are  en- 
aUed  by  known  quantities  to  calculate  their  relative  nearness,  and 
their  paths  and  powers  of  influence.  So  in  Paul's^  telescope,  the 
new-discovered  and  reported  worlds  are  so  distant,  that  they  seem 
in  the  same  plane ;  but  in  John's  telescope  they  are  brought  so 
much  nearer  to  us,  or  we  are  carried  so  much  nearer  to  them,  that 
their  connection  with,  and  influence  upon,  one  another  is  clearly 
seen,  while  their  relative  distances  from  us  can  be  measured,  and  a 
thousand  si^ns  are  read  that  before  were  never  dreamed  of. 

Now  havmg  shown  the  counterpart  and  corresponding  work  of 
Paul  and  John,  we  think  it  almost  beyond  doubt  that,  as  inspired 
artists  and  workmen,  they  were  occupied  upon  one  and  the  same 
subject.  If  you  could  suppose  two  Michael  Angelos,  or  a  Michael 
and  a  Raphael,  the  one  commencing  a  mighty,  gigantic  sketch  like 
that  iof  the  last  judghekt,  and  the  other  taking  a  separate  piece 
of  canvas,  and  filling  it  up,  it  would  scarcely  be  known  with 
more  certainty  that  both  the  sketch,  and  the  vast  execution  of  it, 
belonged  to  one  and  the  same  theme.  We  next  inquire  for  the 
original  of  the  subject  itself 

And  where  in  aU  the  world,  or  the  world's  history,  is  the  bein^, 
thing,  system,  asent,  intelligence,  institution,  or  empire,  in  which 
these  correspon£ng  characteristics  of  doctrine  and  of  form,  of 
principle  and  practice,  centre  ?  You  could  not  have  Paul's  delin- 
eated perpetuity  of  doctrinal  corruption,  without  John's  delineated 
continuity  of  historical  organization:  You  cannot  find  the  coun- 
terpart of  Paul's  deeply  working  system  of  error,  without  the  per- 
secuting freaks  of  John's  bestial  organization  inspirited  by  that 
error,  and  caiTying  it  into  eflect.  Where  now  is  the  first  and  the 
second ;  where  or  what  is  that  depraved  movement  of  mind  and 
heart,  beginning  by  de^ees,  and  increasing  without  limit,  that 
enshrining  and  canonizmg  of  error,  that  adoption  .of  a  lie  for  the 
truth,  that  immeasurable  doctrinal  perversion  and  corruption, 
tising  and  strengthening,  till  incorporated  in  an  established,  over 
whelming,  multiform,  and  yet  uniform  apostasy  ?  Where  is  that 
despotic,  all-controllinff,  all-crushing  unity  of  error  and  power, 
which  was  to  grow  and  spread  in  its  development  and  revelation 
for  ages,  and  partly  in  the  course  of  such  revelation  while  incom- 
plete, and  partly  by  the  permission  of  God  after  its  development 
was  finished,  was  to  remain  unconsumed  and  undestroyed  even 
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until  the  before-predicted  coining  of  the  Lord  ?  Where  are  these 
actual  features  to  be  recognized,  and  the  actual  incarnation,  per- 
sonification, and  enthronement  of  them  in  supremacy,  these  fea- 
tures of  error  and  blasphemy,  usurping  the  place  of  God  in  the 
temple  of  God,  uid  exalted  above  all  that  is  wc»irtiiped  ?  So 
much  is  demanded,  if  you  would  have  the  counterpart  of  PaoTs 
delineation.  You  must  have  the  mystery  of  iniquity  working  at 
first  so  graduaUy,  firom  age  to  age  witasuchdeceivableness  of  infer- 
nal policv,  at  no  time  clearly  shown,  as  not  to  terrify  the  Christian 
church  from  it  as  the  work  of  Satan ;  but  silently  to  gather  the 
church  into  ita  toils,  until  it  can  fill  the  pretended  Christian  church 
in  the  place  of  Grod,  until  it  stands  to  the  pretended  Christian 
church  for  the  body  and  essence  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  the 
silent,  accumulated  deposit  and  secretion  of  corrupted  and  malig- 
nant principles,  one  after  another,  intertwining,  interfoldin^,  inter- 
lacing, imperceptibly- mowing  out  of,  and  growing  into,  and  sap- 
porting  one  another,  tOl  it  rises,  a  complicated  uinty  and  mass  of 
miquity,  with  the  bones,  sinews,  arteries,  and  veins  of  a  perfect 
svstem.  So  shall  it  tower  up,  filling  the  horizon  of  men's  souls, 
'the  spiritual  vision  of  the  church,  a  dread,  vast  form  of  super- 
stition, shutting  out  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  overshadowing  the 
world  in  the  gtoom  and  terror  of  its  awfiil  despotism. 

And  where,  as  the  habitation  and  instrument  of  all  this,  can  be 
found  a  body,  a  form,  an  organization,  of  a  nature  and  with  fea- 
tures to  meet  the  prophetic  delineations  of  John  ?  Where  is  the 
combination  and  league  of  antichristian  error  with  civil  policy  and 
power  ?  Where  is  the  organization  that  can  sustain  by  the  secular 
arm  the  prescribed  ecclesiastical  corruptions  and  idolatries,  havins 
the  secular  power  and  authority  given  over  to  it  for  the  purpose  ? 
It  must  be  a  power  maintaining,  on  infernal  principle,  the  most 
fierce  and  unrelenting  intolerance  against  the  witnesses  of  (Sod  ; 
a  fiery,  immutable,  unrelenting  intolerance  a^^inst  every  system 
and  being  that  does  not  bow  down  and  worship ;  an  intolerance, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  the  man  of  sin  and  mother  of  harlots  is 
drunken  in  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  becomes  the  nurse  and 
teacher  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  remorseless  bigotry  the  worid 
ever  saw.  It  must  be  a  hierarchical  and  civil  despotism,  the  adul- 
terous combination  of  Church  and  State,  aiding  one  another,  as  a 
dragon  and  a  wild  beast,  or  seating  one  another  in  state,  as  a 
drunken  whorish  woman  on  a  scarlet-coloured  beast,  covered  all 
over  with  the  names  of  blasphemy,  and  a  system  taking  into  em- 
brace and  under  protection  the  speculative  and  practical  errors 
foreshown  of  Paul,  acting  them  out  and  enforcing  them. 

Where  shall  we  find  uie  cq^mterpart  of  such  an  existence  and 
agency  ?  The'  creature  is  the  same,  both  in  the  first  and  second 
stage  6[  the  prediction.  The  thing  is  one— one  spirit,  one  par- 
pose,  one  direction ;  all  the  eyes  one,  aU  tendencies,  all  forces,  eon- 
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taitrated,  increisini^  fbi^ht  affainst,  sometimes  defeated,  but  ris- 
ing again,  sparkling,  blazing,  Uaspheming,  infuriate,  hating,  lying, 
persecutinff,  drunken  with  Slood,  adulterous,  heaven-defyinff,  hell- 
bom,  hell-oestined.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  false  agent,  a  thing  of 
intrinsic  littleness  in  learned  masquerade  to  sit  for  mis  picture.  It 
is  not  possible  to  crowd  all  those  characteristics  into  a  few  years 
or  a  single  epoch.  Any  interpretation  that  does  this  fells  by  in- 
ternal weakness  and  absurdity.  Any  interpretation  that  separates 
this  suSlime  and  awful  int^rity  of  wickedness,  this  vast  consist- 
ency and  enormity  of  error  and  of  crime,  any  interpretation  that 
s]dits  into  firagments  these  huge  features  of  the  Sok  or  PERDmoN 
and  strews  them  here  and  there  upon  the  earth,  is  as  a  garrulous 
old  man's  guesses,  or  as  a  childish  tale.  It  were  easier  to  draw 
the  faces  of  a  thousand  swart  Ethiop  brats,  and  make  the  world 
believe  that  the  gigantic  Sphinx  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pyramids 
was  hewn  out  of  the  mountain  just  to  stand  as  their  united  repre- 
sentative. 

As  to  the  thing  itself  you  are  bound  to  point  out  a  great  w<Nrid- 
awing  reality  of  superstition  and  of  tyranny.  And  as  to  the  dura* 
tioD,  you  have  got  to  find  some  vastactuality  of  time,  some  mighty 
continuity  of  existence  and  of  power  in  history,  extending  &om 
its  roots  in  Paul's  day,  even  to  the  day  of  Christ's  second  coming ; 
not  a  mere  disjointed  series  of  historical  events,  which  you  may 
lay  hokl  of,  liap*hazard,  by  help  of  some  spasmodic,  temporary 
£datares  of  resemUance  to  tnat  great  Wicked,  intruding  it  into  thie 
place  of  the  likeness,  but  an  inexpugnable,  undeniable,  domineering 
absolutism  of  identity,  combining  me  doctrinal  errors  and  aposta* 
sies  which  are  the  very  soul  of  that  Wicked,  with  the  conquest, 
alliance,  and  crimes  of  national  establishments,  interpenetrated 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  bound  into  one  organization  of  those 
^Tors,  and  uniting  from  age  to  age  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
THAT  Wicked. 

What  is  there  in  all  history,  what  in  all  the  world,  what  in  the 
dsvelopment  of  the  church  through  and  by  its  corruptions  witklht 
world,  that  answers  in  continuity,  in  vastness,  in  concentratimi, 
in  Power,  in  oneness,  to  this  demand  ?    What  that  presents  to  the 
mind  such  a  picture  in  realization,  of  an  indomitable  essence  of 
wickedness,  sweeping  through  storm  or  calm,  as  a  fathomless 
ocean  current,  as  a  cataract  from  the  steep,  as  an  avalanche 
from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  ?    What  agent  or  agency  in  full 
beifig  and  power  over  a  thousand  years,  always  in  opposition  to 
the  church  of  Qod,  always  usurping  the  place  of  Grod  in  his  tem- 
ple, whether  that  temple  be  the  conscience  and  reason  of  the  in- 
dividual man,  or  the  counterfeit  presentment  and  prdtence  of  the 
only  true  church  collectively  and  the  authority  of  supremacy  and 
infallibility  in  it ;  always  giving  laws  to  it  in  the  stead  of  God, 
setting  ande,  or  putting  in  abeyance  at  pleaBura  God's  own  laws, 
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b^  pontifical  dispensation^  taking  oat  of  God's  hands  even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and  making  even  that  glaring,  heaven-defyins 
usurpation,  that  enormous  impiety  and  ^blasphemy,  a  great  ai^ 
lasting  foundation  of  its  dominion  ? 

Now  really  there  is  but  one  answering  power,  but  one  continu- 
ous existence  and  incarnation  of  pride,  of  lying,  of  blasphemy,  of 
false-miracle-working,  of  civil  and  religious  despotism  and  cruel- 
ty, of  politico-hierarchical  development,  and  of  supreme  authority, 
to  which  the  mind  can  spontaneously  turn,  or  to  which  the  attri- 
tion can  be  directed ; — ^and  that  is  the  outstanding  Romish  Aposta- 
sy and  Corporation,  filling  nearly  all  history  since  the  timeof  Ccm- 
stantine.  There  is  but  one  organized  Mystery  of  Iniquity  answer- 
ing to  the  description  of  Pain,  that  can  make  any  pretense  to 
bridge  with  its  body  the  gulf  of  time  from  his  writing  to  the  Sa- 
viour's coming;  and  there  is  but  one  external  series  of  historical 
events  and  developments  of  form,  answering  to  John's  imagery, 
that  can  stand  to  receive  the  inspiring  soul  of  iniquity  prophe- 
sied by  Paul ;  so  that  of  both  together,  in  r^ard  to  his  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition,  the 
world  is  compelled  to  say.  Thou  art  the  man.  There  is  no 
other  establishment  in  opposition  to  the. church  of  Christ,  of  a  con- 
tinuity of  spirit  and  of  power  ^reaching  across  the  chasm  of  ages, 
and  itself  boasting  an  unbroken  succession  even  from  the  Apostolic 
age.  There  is  no  other  establishment  that  ever  pretended  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  God,  that  ever  claimed  infallibility ;  that  ever  de- 
manded or  received  universal  obedience  and  worship ;  that  ever 
had  all  the  world  wondering  after  it;  that  ever,  for  the  space  of 
twelve  hundred  years,  had  power  given  to  it  over  all  kingdoms, 
and  tongues,  and  nations.  There  is  no  establishment,  or  king,  or 
rei^n,  or  organization  in  histoiy,  that  ever,  with  the  other  charac- 
teristics presented,  could  .stand  for  Xk^  original,  even  for  the  short 
space  of^  three  or  four  years,  even  if  you  were  to  interpret  the 
apocalyptic  1260  and  the  49,  months  to  stand  ordy  for  days.  But 
when  you  take  the  true  prophetic  designation  of  years,  there  is  no- 
thing save  only  the  Romish  church,  and  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  dependent  on  that  church,  and  springing  from  its  teachings 
and  worship,  that  does  not,  if  you  attempt  to  force  it  into  a  f^ace 
in  this  interpretation,  utterly  fail.  There  is  no  kingdom,  or  policy, 
or  organization,  or  local  or  formal  association  of  human  existence, 
agency,  and  power,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  that  can  assume  to 
itself  that  period  of  1260  years.  There  is  scarcely  anything  on 
earth  of  vitality,  in  any  shape,  that  has  lasted,  continuously,  so 
long ;  hardly  anything,  any  oi^anization ;  much  less  anything,  save 
one,  that  wetoi  the  characteristics  of  these  predictions.  The  ap- 
plication of  them  is  so  [dain,  that  it  seems  a  hallucination,  a  desd- 
tution  of  common  sense,  to  deny  it 

There  is  no  other  system  and  continuance  of  error  and  iniquity 
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answering  to  Paul ;  there  is  on  other  system  or  oontinuance  of 
form  and  policy  answering  to  John. 

As  to  the  mystery  of  iniquity  in  Paul,  and  mystery  and  mater- 
nity of  harlotism  and  abominations  oif  the  earth  in  John,  the 
Romish  apostasy  may  defy  both  the  ancient  and  modem  world  to 
show  any  form  of  evil  not  springing,  more  inveterate,  from  her 
all-encompassing  womb.  The  Romish  Corporation,  the  Papacy, 
has  the  high  and  and  unapproachable  distinction  of  taking  up  into 
itself  all  the  forms  of  error  and  of  crime  depicted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, whatever  they  may  be.  There  is  nothing  which  you  may 
not  find  with  its  nead  above  the  wave,  and  its  roots  within  the 
earth,  in  that  vast  pool  of  corruption.  There  is  no  form  of  hu- 
man malignity,  dark  or  open,  which  ha^  not  been  avouched  and 
practised  within  the  heart  or  under  the  shadow  and  authority  of 
that  system.  Its  master  births  of  wickedness  are  of  such  a  gigan- 
tic grandeur  and  terribleness  of  deformity  and  cruelty,  that  the 
world  from  Adam  to  Napoleon  can  show  nothing  to  compare 
with  them.  Of  such  a  character  unrivalled,  is  the  tremendous 
Conception,  machinery,  and  remorseless  workings  of  the  Inquisition. 

A  like  supremacy  and  horribleness  of  evil  and  of  cruelty  char- 
terizes,  in  essence  and  results,  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
together  with  the  principles,  instructions,  and  machinery  of  the 
confessional,  in  the  shamelessness  and  indescribable  bestiality  of 
its  theology.  The  author  of  the  History  of  Fanaticism  has  painted 
almost  as  well  as  human  language  could  do  it,  unless  John  Foster 
were  again  on  earth,  the  hideousness  of  its  creative  depravity, 
"It  is  hard  to  suppose,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Romish  Church,  in  con- 
stituting  her  hierarchy,  had  wittingly  kept  in  view  the  purpose  of 
rendering  her  clergy  the  fit  instruments  of  whatever  atrocity  her 
occasions  might  demand  theto  to  perpetuate,  and  so  had  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  hearts  everjj  possible  power  of  corruption.  Not 
content  with  cashiering  them  of  all  sanatory  domestic  influences, 
she  has,  by  the  practice  of  confession,  made  the  full  stream  of  hu- 
man crime  and  corruption  to  pass,  foul  and  infectious,  through 
their  bosom !  Having  to  construct  at  discretion  the  polity  of  the 
nation,  the  church  architects  have  so  planned  \%  as  that  the  sacer- 
dotal order  should  constitute  theCLOACJE  of  the  social  edifice;  and 
thus  have  secured  for  Rome  the  honor  of  being,  through  these 
channels,  the  great  stercoeary  of  the  world !  How  fitly,  in  the 
languE^e  of  prophetic  vision,  is  the  apostate  Church  designated, 
sitting  as  she  does  at  the  centre  of  the  common  drainage  of  Eu- 
rope, as  the  MOTHER  op  abominations,  and  as  holding  forth  in 
shaoieless  arrogance  the  cup  of  the  filthiness  of  her  fornications !" 
What  was  it  but  this  system  that  Paul  saw  in  the  dread  visions 
of  prophesy,  lifting  its  miscreated  front  athwart  his  soul — what  ex- 
ecrable shape  but  this,  seated  in  the  very  temple  of  God,  as  the 
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Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition,  this  mystery  of  iniquity  and 

death, 

(i  Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds 
Peryeree,  aU-monstrous,  all*prodigioii8  things, 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  hare  feigned,  or  fear  conceived  .'* 

And  then  as  to  the  details  of  impiety,  the  marks  of  correspoiid* 
ence,  point  afler  point,  with  the  original,  are  none  of  them  want> 
ing  in  this  system,  though  they  can  be  found  in.  nothing  else. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  makes,  or  ever  made,  in  the  £ftce  of  tbe 
whole  work],  pretensions  to  a  daily  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Grod  for 
sin.    There  is  nothing  else,  nor  ever  will  be,  that  since  the  oU 
Paganism  passed  from  the  world,  reinstates  its  forms,  prays  to  an* 
gels  and  to  virgins  instead  of  God,  and  sets  up  a  daily  idolatry. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  sets  back  the  church  upon  its  M  Jo* 
daic  forms  of  a  sacrificial  priesthood,  exalts  a  Supreme  Pontiff  on 
earth  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  arrogates,  in  blasphemous 
impiety,  the  power  of  forgiving  sins.     There  is  nothing  else  that 
ever  did,  or  ever  will,  claim  to  itself  the  authority  of  dispensing 
with  the  obligations  of  the  Divine  law,  and  appropriate  to  itsdf 
the  sesd  t>f  damnation  in  asserting  as  a  holy  principle  the  doctrine 
of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.    There  is  nothing  else,  and 
never  will  be,  that  arrogates  to  its  head  a  supremacy  above  all  law 
human  and  divine,  a  soverei^ty  over  law,  and  an  impossibility^ 
inherent  and  inseparable,  of  being  in  subjection  to  it    In  this  is 
the  mark  of  that  ayogiog,  that  wicked,  that  lawless,  as  literally  it  is 
to  be  rendered  ;  a  mark  of  correspon4enc6  distinctly  arretted  to 
the  present  fallen  incumbent  of  the  Papacy,  by  the  open  avowal 
of  some  of  his  prelates  that  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
for  the  Pope  to  be  a  subject  on  earth.    Thus  is  that  lawless  re- 
vealed, although  the  declaration  of  this  principle  of  his  nature 
would  have  been  more  in  keeping  ^ith  the  times  of  Hildebruul 
and  Borgia. 

It  is  singular  that  it  should  have  come  up  again  in  our  age,  as  a 
vain,  impotent  echo  of  past  blasphemies,  just  sufiSiciently  loud  and 
marked  to  keep  up  a  continuity  of  evidence.    It  is  a  squeaking 
voice  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  palmy  times  of  full  canoni* 
cal  and  papistical  thunder,  the  times  when  it  was  declared  that 
the  Pope  holds  the  place  of  the  true  God,  when  canon  laws  and 
councils  denominated  him  our  Lord  God  on  tbe  earth,  when  it 
was  asserted  that  being  God,  he  cannot  be  judged  by  man,  that  he 
has  the  power  of  dispensing  with  all  laws,  and  the  same  authority 
as  the  Lord,  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  ia 
earth,  presiding  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  globe.    The^  canon 
law  declared,  that  the  Pope,  in  me  plenitude  of  his  power,  is  aboFs 
right,  can  chaoge  the  substantial  nature  of  things*  and  trmnsform 
unlawful  into  la^ul.    And  Cardinal  Bellarmine  declared  that  the 
Pope  can  substantiate  sin  into  duty,  and  du^  into  sin.    Thos  by 
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Divine  providence  was  that  Lawlen  and  Wicked  left  to  be  ftilly 
revealed  as  the  original  of  the  prophetic  delineation  in  Paul  of  a 
creatore  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God  or  that  is  worshiped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God,  and  as  the  original  of  the 
corresponding  prophetic  delineation  in  John,  of  a  bc^t  covered 
with  the  names  of  blasphemy,  and  speaking  great  things  in  blas- 
phemy, enthroning  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the 
earth,  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with 
the  blood  of  the  mar^rrs  of  Jesus.     The  correspondences  be- 
tween Paul's  and  John's  descriptions  on  the  one  hand  are  re- 
markable and  undeniable ;  and  the  identity  between  both  and  the 
Papal  system  as  revealed  and  developed,  ]q)propriatinff  both  to 
itself  in  the  world's  actual  history,  make  up  a  combined  internal 
and  external  demonstration,  which  cannot  be  resisted.    Perhaps 
in  these  four  points  the  demonstration  is  most  definite  and  abso- 
lute, (that  is,  if  we  leave  out  the  veiled  andin  describable  mass  of 
abominations  answering  historically  from  age  to  age  to  the  ''  filthi- 
ness  of  her  fornication"  as  described  by  .k>hn,)  to  wit,  (1st,)  the 
idolatry  of  praying  to  saints  and  angels,  and  of  image- woighip,  and 
the  daily  idolatry  of  the  mass ;  (2d),  the  sitting  as  God  in  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  with  the  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemy,  > 
a&d  the  power  claimed  and  exercised  of  dispensing  with  sill  laws 
human  and  divine ;  (3d),  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  of  them  who  keep  the  commandments  of  Grod  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  refusing  to  worship  the  image  of  the 
beast;  and  (4th),  the  vast  period  of  time  indicated  both  in  Paul 
and  John,  and  accomplished  in  the  revelation  and  existing  power 
and  development  of  the  Papacy]  through  so  many  ages  in  the 
world's  history. 

Paul  says,  Mystsky  of  iNiauiTY  and  Man  of  Sin  ;  John  says, 
tfpon  her  forehead  was  a  name  written^  Mystery,  Mother  of  Har- 
lots AND  Abominations  of  the  Earth.    It  is  said  that  some  cen- 
turies ago,  the  Pope's  mitre  had  ordinarily  inscribed  upon  its  front- 
let the  name  of  Mystery  ;  but  that  the  correspondence  between 
tUs  title  and  Rev.  17  :  5,  having  been  noted,  tne  inscription  was 
blotted  out  and  discontinued.    We  should  like  to  see  one  of  these 
old  tiaras.    Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  circumstance  of 
develq)ment  that  could  add  to  the  overwhelming  array  of  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  original  of  the  prophetic  portraits.    The  system 
of  the  Papacy  stands  complete  in  mstory,  the  indisputable  realiza- 
tion {A  the  images,  predicted  in  the  Scriptures.    "  If  the^  theory 
only  of  this  system,"  says  the  author  of  the  History  of  Fanaticism, 
"  should  go  down  to  posterity,  and  its  history  be  lost,  no  credit 
would  be  given  to  ^  affirmation  that  a  scheme  so  unnatural  had 
ever  found  a  place  in  the  world ;  much  less  that  it  had  maintaiiied 
its  influenoe  over  oiviliated  nations  during  a  longer  eourse  of  ages. 
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than  could  be  boasted  by  the  fairest  and  most  extensive  monarch- 
ies. Or  if  the  history  if  the  Romish  Church  were  to  descend  to  dk- 
ant  times,  and  the  theory  of  the  system  be  forgotten,  then  must  it 
certainly  be  thought  that  during  the  thousand  years  or  more  of  its 
unbroken  power,  a  license  extraordinary  had  been  granted  to  infer- 
nal mali^nants  to  usurp  human  forms,  and  to  invade  earth  with 
the  practices  of  hell ;  or  that  the  world,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
seventeenth  century  had  suffered  a  dark  millenium  of  diabolic  pos- 
session." 

A  Diabolic  Possession!    And  what  but  this,  exactly,  is  the  stamp 
of  Divine  Revelation  in  regard  to  it  ?    A  Possess  ion  by  him, 
whose  grand  work  on  earth,  since  the  Crucifixion^  we  are  dis- 
tinctly informed  in  the  New  Testament  is  by  all  possible  means 
to  keep  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  ima^ 
of  God,  from  shining  into  men's  minds.    And  if  now  we  take  this 
tremendous  system  to  look  at  it  apart  from  the  high  place  of  op- 
position, exaltation,  and  defiance  against  God,  which  it  occupies 
God-ward,  and  ^consider  it  in  the  place  of  diabolic  influence  and 
injuty  in  regard  to  human  welfare,  which  it  occupies  man-ward, 
we  find  Ihat  the  climax  and  supremacy  of  evil  in  it  is  just  this,  (ac- 
cording to  Paul,)  that  it  is  the  all-deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  them  that  perish,  (compare  II.  Thess.  2:  9, 10,  with  II.  Cor. 
4 :  8,  4 ;)  and  just  this,  (according  to  John,)  that  the  grand  article 
of  its  merchandise  is  the  souk  of  men,  of  all  classes,  small  and 
ffreat,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  its  upholders  and  followers 
being  those,  and  those  only,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life.     (Compare  Rev.  17  :   13,  with  Rev.  13 :  8  14, 15.) 
The  perdition-power  of  the  systern  is  just  this,  (according  to  Paul,) 
that  they  who  abide  in  it  are  lost,  because  they  received  not  the 
love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved,  but  had  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness ;  and  (according  to  John,)  that  the  names  of  its  fol- 
lowers not  being  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  they  are  to 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God  without  mixture  in  the  cup 
of  his  indignation  forever,  because,  as  before,  the  love  of  the  truth, 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  is  not  in  them,  but  they  are  followers 
of  the  beast  and  worshipers  of  his  image.     Rev.  14  :  9,  10,  11. 

The  terribleness  of  the  thing  is  in  this  tremendous  fact,  that  the 
truth  by  which  God  sanctifies  the  soul,  is  not  in  that  system,  but  a 
soul-destroying  corruption  of  it,  so  that  it  is  a  s)'stem  of  perdition 
to  its  followers,  making  them  the  sons  of  perdition,  as  well  as  its 
head.  It  is  the  fact  announced  from  God,  that  if  any  man  receive 
the  mark  of  the- beast,  it  is  the  mark  of  sin,  and  of  wrath,  and  of 
exclusion  from  heaven,  under  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie.  And 
in  truth,  if  the  lie  of  Purgatory  were  all  in  this  system  that  men 
did  believe,  that  alone  would  be  enough  to  cut  oflT  the  whole  power 
of  the  gospel  from  the  soul,  since  any  man  under  the  power  oi 
sin,  wodd  rather  trust  to  a  fattire  promised  and  assured  fUTg^<^ 
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and  saJvadoD  by  fire,  than  purchase  salvation  now,  at  the  cost  of  a 
present  acceptance  of  the  gospel,  in  a  present  renuDciation  of  all 
sin,  throQ^  faith  in  Christ  odIv,  and  with  submission  of  all  things 
to  him.  out  in  CTery  direction,  in  this  organized  Mystery  of 
iniquity,  the  truth  is  efiectually  barricaded  out,  and  its  place  is 
supplied  by  stroDg  delusion.  The  nature  of  the  system  is  such, 
in  its  daily  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  its  confessions  and  absolutions, 
its  denial  of  justification  by  faith,  its  throwing  men  upon  penan- 
ce^ sacraments,  works,  and  priests  for  salvation,  its  veiling  and 
withhcJding  of  the  Scriptures,  its  doctriues  of  pui^tory,  its  wor- 
ship of  images,  its  prayers  to  saints,  and  its  many  mediators  in- 
stead of  one,  as  to  shut  up  every  avenue  by  whicli  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  could  gain  entrance  to  the  soul. 

Yfh&n  m^i  'Were  under  the  persecuting  power  of  the  Beast,  they 
kxAed  narrowly  at  these  things,  and  studied  the  face  of  the  Sorcer- 
ess in  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  for  if  they  did  not  find  God's  seal 
of  reprobation  on  the  system,  why  should  they  resist  it  unto  death? 
If  they  could  by  any  means  see  anything  but  anti-Christ  in  Rome, 
they  would  not  lay  down  life  by  an  uncieJled-for  opposition.     But 
since  the  sword  and  power  of  persecution  have  bee'^  in  a  great 
measure  taken  away,  and  in  personal  security  men's  vigilance  has 
been  lulled,  men  have  looked  at  Rome  through  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  rather  than  through  the  visions  of  John  in  Patmos.     By 
the  application  of  semi-Papistical  churches,  and  die  ra^-fair  resur- 
rection of  fcMrmalism  in  purple  and  scarlet  arrs^,  and  the  retroces- 
sion frcHn  Protestantism  of  some  who  dwell  upon  the  earth,  ^nd 
wonder  after  the  Beast  that  was  and  is  not  and  yet  is,  the  con- 
scientious opposition  against  the  great  apostasy  of  Rome,  as  the 
Man  of  sin  and  Son  of  perdition,  has  been  somewhat  softened. 
And  meanwhile  the  Papistical  system  seemed  to  be  getting  a  tem- 
porary invigoration,  like  a  dying  old  man,  into  whose  veins  an 
infusion  of  warmer  youthful  blood  has  been  made  from  the  frame 
of  a  vigorous  subject.    It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  deadly  wound 
(if  the  Beast  has  seemed  to  be  healed,  and  almost  all  the  world  has 
taken  to  wondering  after  him. 

Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  the  correspondency  which  we 
have  dwelt  upon  between  the  delineations  of  the  Man  of  sin  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Romish  Church,  as  that  man,  in  the 
worki's  history,  has  been  growing  stronger  every  century.  It  is 
becoming  now  more  convincing  than  ever  when  the  Papacy  is 
beginning  to  tumble,  and  Rev.  17 :  16,  is  in  part  fulfilled.  As  tne  cor- 
respondency has  been  proved  in  the  development  of  the  systen^ 
so  will  it  be  in  the  consumption.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
correspondency  was  begun  to  be  discovered  and  set  before  the 
^orld  more  than  eight  hundred  years  ago.  The^  hand-writing  on 
the  wall  was  even  then  compared  with  the  glowing  image  of  the 
vystery  of  inicjuity,  and  even  then  men  were  startled  tonehcU  it 
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The  church  of  the  Waldenses  began  this  defection  and  proo£ 
They  wrote  it  down  in  a  treatise  upon  anti-Christ,  of  as  early  a 
date  as  1 120 ;  a  treatise  which,  in  many  respects,  is  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  document  of  the  middle  ages.  It  comes  to  rise 
in  the  midst  of  complete  Surrounding  darkness.  It  is  a  nK>st  vig- 
orous and  stem  delineation  of  anti-Christ  in  the  Romish  ChurcE, 
as  Paul's  Man  of  sin  and  Son  of  perdition,  and  John's  Mother  of 
harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth. 

From  the  Waldenses,  this  judgment  of  anti-Christ  as  seated  in 
the  Romish  apostasy  passed  over  into  Endand,  and  was  in  some 
measure  re-affirmed  by  Wickliile,  from  whom  downward  to  tbe 
British  Reformation,  the  proof  and  cdhviction  were  deepening  and 
becoming  more  intense  and  impregnable.    The  bold,  unsparicgi 
unqualified,  unhesitating  invectives  of  Luther  against  Rome,  the 
Pope,  and  the  whole  system,  poured  out  with  the  vehemence  of  a 
passionate,  ^at  soul,  impelled  by  irresistible  conviction,  did  but 
set  fire  to  mnumerable  stacks  of  opinions  already  prepared  in 
many  thinking  minds,  and  gathering  by  desrees  more  in  the  un- 
thinking.   At  length  it  grew  in  men's  thoupits  to  be  a  truth  almost 
as  settled  as  the  messiahship  of  Christ,  that  if  anything  could  be 
proved  of  unc^uestionable  correspondence  with  prophecy,  it  was  the 
sole  proprietorship  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Pope  in  those  predictkws 
xrf*  Paul  and  of  John,  of  which  Ve  have  endeavored  to  trace  the 
countenpart  chawkcterislics.    Accordingly,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Grerft  Britam,  these  predictions  were  wieWed  with  efective 
boldness  and  great  power,  by  the  most  learned  and  holy  of  the  Re- 
formers, against  the  factions  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  in  demon- 
stration 01  her  wickedness.    Every  where  the  voice  was  heard 
come  out  of  her,  my  people!  and  almost  every  where  by  some  it 
was  obeyed. 

But  bv  a  great  ruse  of  Satan,  one  of  the  most  deadly  iniquities 
of  the  Papacy  was  retained  even  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  in  an 
adulterous  connection  between  Church  and  State,  and  a  usurpation 
of  the  prerogatives  of  God  over  conscience;  and  the  Reformation 
stopped  in  mid  career.     Then  those  energies  of  the  Reformed 
churches  that  might  and  should  have  been  turned  against  Rome, 
were  employed  on  mere  forms  among  themselves,  in  battling  fof 
and  against  them,  for  die  acquisition  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
power  and  perpetuity.     The  Church  took  the  State,  and  the  State 
the  Church  m  an  embrace  foreshadowed  by  the  drunken  woman  on 
tbe  scarlet-colored  beast,  and  but  little  less  firai^t  with  spiritual 
evil  than  that  apostate  Church  itself.    The  head  of  the  State  was 
made  by  constitutipnal  organization  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  to 
the  Church  so  organized  every  subject  was  forced,  by  sacramental 
swearing  and  seeing,  to  belong,  and  then  papistical  intolerano^ 
arrogance,  and  persecution  were  adopted. 

Tbe  consequence  has  been  inevitable.  •  While  tbe  sprit  and 
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opinions  of  the  noble  army  of  Reformers  and  martyrs  have  more 
and  more  died  out  of  existence,  the  spirit  and  opinions,  the  old 
abandoned  ntes  and  superstitions,  of  the  Papal  system  have  more 
and  more  sprung  up  again  and  come  to  life.  After  a  while,  the 
impossibUity  or  inconsistency  of  preserving  and  maintaining  in  a 
Reformed  organization  so  much  of  the  spirit  and  semblance  of  the 
Papacy,  and  at  the  same  time  branding  the  Papal  church  as  anti- 
Clurist,  has  been  seen  and  felt,  and  the  Tracts  lor  the  Times,  with 
other  moYeikients,  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  sort  of  mongrel  re- 
churching  in  men's  opinion  s  of  the  excommunicated  and  apostate 
church,  as  the  dear  and  true  Mother,  not  of  Harlots,  but  of  the 
Refonned  Daughters,  and  a  veiling  of  the  form  of  the  great  Whore 
of  Revelations  as  the  chaste  spouse  of  the  Redeemer. 

Nevertheless,  nothing  can  save  it  from  the  perdition  to  which  it 
is  hastening.  It  is  the  Son  of  perdition,  it  is  the  Mother  of 
harlots.  And  while  in  quarters  distant  from  the  Seat  of  the  Beast, 
the  knight-errants  of  Church  and  State  adultery  are  proclaiming 
i^nst  all  -comers  the  spotless  reputation  of  "  the  sreat  whore  that 
sitteth  upon  many  waters,"  at  home  the  ten  horns  begin  to  hate  Uie 
whore  and  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  to  eat  her  flesh  and 
bum  her  with  fire.  In  her  own  familiar  r^ion  of  allurement  and 
of  power,  men  apply  to  her  the  Scriptural  descriptions,  and  fasten 
upon  her  by  irresistiUe  demonstration  the  heraldi^'  both  of  Paul's 
and  of  John's  painting. 

The  end  is  near,  and  with  it  comes  the  freedom  and  glory  of  the 
church.  Nation  after  nation  will  find  the  chains  of  National 
Church  establishments  thrown  off,  and  the  claims  of  the  ^spei,  in 
&11  religious  liberty,  adopted.  The  Hierarchical  Despotism  in  all 
its  forms,  and  the  pampered  priest-craft  dependent  upon  it,  are 
ahnost  at  the  death  strumle.  "  When  the  State,"  says  Baptist 
Noel  in  his  late  book, "  withdraws  from  its  paraljrtio  and  trembling 
limbs  the  couch  on  which  it  has  been  reclining,  with  royalty  for 
its  nurse,  nothing  will  remain  for  it  but  the  grave." 
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ARTICLE  VIU. 

THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

Bj  KsT.  Borut  "W.  Clakk,  Poitimoiith,  N.  H. 

The  Middle  Kingdom :  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Cravemmem, 
EdtLcatio%  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion,  ^c,  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire and  its  InhcAitanis,  With  a  New  Map  of  the  Empin 
and  Illustrations,  principally  engraved  by  J,  W.  Ofr. — ^By  S. 
Wellb  Williams,  author  of  "Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese,'' 
"English  and  Chinese  vocabulary/'  &c.,  in  two  vdoroes. 
New  York  and  London.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  1848.  pp.  690, 
and  614. 

Among  the  benefits  conferred  by  our  foreign   missionaries,  not 
only  upon  the  general  interests  of  human  learning,  but  also  upon 
the  -people  to  whom  they  are  sent,  and  the  missionary  enterprise 
itself^  the  accurate  and  lull  compilation  of  information,  such  as  k 
embodied  in  this  and  similar  works,  is  not  the  least  important,    h 
order  to  quicken  the  churches,  secure  the  adoption  of  plans  of 
systematic  bebevolence,  and  awaken  a  general  interest  in  the  great 
missionanr  work,  there  needs  to  be  a  knowledge  of  foreign  coun- 
tries widely  disseminated.    The  interest  felt  in  the  welfare  of  a 
distant  people,  will  be,  cceteris  paribus,  in*  proportion,  to  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  their  condition,  wants,  habits,  an^  the 
facilities  afforded  for  introducing  among  them  the  arts  and  bless- 
ings of  civilization.    And  just  tl^  kind  of  knowledge  that  we  need 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  subserve  the  general  interests  of 
literature,  is  furnished  by  Medhurst,  Williams,  Gutzlaff,  and  Abed, 
in  regard  to  China ;  by  Smith  and  D wight  in  regard  to  Armenia :  by 
Dibble  in  his  history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  &c.  &c.    W*^ 
men  visit  these  countries  simply  as  travelers,  diplomatists,  mer- 
chants or  geologists,  they  furnish  us  with  information  only  in  the 
Particular  department  in  which  they  feel  the  deepest  interest, 
i'he  traveler  will  give  us  a  view  of  the  external  features  of  the 
country,  its  scenery,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers ;  its  works  of  art, 
with  some  accoiint  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.    The 
diplomatist  will  describe  its  govempient,  courts,  and  jurisprudence. 
Tne  merchant  will  inform  us  respecting  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  its  resources,  amount  of  traflSc,  and  articles  of  export; 
while  tne  naturalist  will  confine  himself  to  his  favorite  science. 
But  the  intelligent  missionary,  whose  object  is  a  philanthropic  one, 
will  give  us  a  comprehensive  view  of  everjrthing  of  interest  re- 
lating to  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells.    He  will  especially 
let  us  into  then:  inner  life,  and  spread  out  to  view  their  intellecfti*' 
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and  moral  o<Hidition.  He  will  diow  how  their  social  and  political 
institutioiis  srow  oat  of  then:  character  as  a  people,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  gives  a  due  d^ree  of  attention  to  othe^  departs 
ments. 

Mr.  ^Williams'  work,  affords  a  striking  exam^de  and  confirmation 
of  these  remarks.    In  his  first  volume  he  gives  a  view  of  the  gene* 
ral  features  and  geography  of  the  empire ;  the  extent  of  the  popu* 
lation  ;  the  natural  history,  laws  and  government  of  China ;  the 
state  c^  education ;  the  structure  of  the  Chinese  language,  with  an 
accoont  of  their  classical  and  polite  literature.    In  the  second  vcrf* 
ume  we  have  a  description  of  the  architecture,  dress,  industrial 
arts,  commerce,  science,  history,  chronology,  and  religion  of  this 
strange    people,  with  a  view  of  their  social  condition  and   the 
missionary  efibrts  which,  at  different  times  have  been  made  in  the 
EmjMre.     The  information  given  upon  these  interesting  points,  he 
has  obtained  from  personal  observation  and  experience,  as  well 
as  from  the  most  authentic  sources  within  his  reach.    The  latter 
he  has  evidently  consulted  with  great  diligence  and  candor ;  and 
the  results  of  lus  labors  are  here  presented  to  the  worid  in  an 
attractive  and  substantial  form.    Upon  some  points  he  may  be 
rather  too  diffuse,  and  some  sentences  might  have  been  gramma- 
tically improved: — but  in  addition  to  the  literary  ment  of  the 
work,  its  great  charm  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  bears  the  marks  of  a 
trulv  Christian  author. 

VE^ith  regard  to  the  general  scientific  and  historical  writings  of 
our  missionaries,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  we  have  been  for 
the  last   half  century,  more  indebted  to  them  for  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  countries,  than  to  any  other  class  of  writers.    Beizig,  for 
the  most  part,  men  of  thorough  education,  sound  judgment,  indus- 
trious and  patient  habits — ready  to  any  work  of  toil  or  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  others ;  having  the  benefit  of  long  residence  among 
and  fisuniliar  intercourse  with  the  people  whom  they  describe,  they 
enjoy  peculiar  facilities  for  such  a  service.    And  as  the  missionary 
enterprise  continues  to  enlist  the  talents  and  acquintions  of  the 
church  in  its  service,  we  shall  look  more  and  more  to  our  mission- 
aries for  fiill  and  reliable  information  repecting  foreign  countries, 
especially  the  heathen  world.    For  no  motive  but  the  highest 
form  of  benevolence — ^nothing  but  the  spirit  oS  the  gospel  could 
induce  men  of  refinement,  learning  and  taste,  to  exclude  themselves 
firom  the  advantages  of  civilized  society,  and  dwell  for  a  long, 
series  of  years,  or  for  Ufe,  with  rude,  ignorant  and  barbarous 
tribes. 

But  the  value  of  the  contributions  of  our  missionaries  to  the 
cause  of  learning,  is  also  strikingly  seen  in  what  they  have  done  to 
improve  the  languages  and  literature  of  heathen  nations.  In  some 
cases  they  have  reduced  languages  to  a  written  form ;  in  others 
glteatly  facilitated  their  acquisition,  and  in  numerous  instances 
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trandated  valdable  Englkh  w<Mrks.  In  confinnatioii  of  this,  me 
would  refer  to  the  literary  labors  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Miloe  in  China;  to  tne  translati<mof  the  Bible  in  the  langaage 
of  the  Indians  in  1663,  and  also  of  other  Christian  books,  by  the 
celebrated  Jdin  Elliot :  to  the  valuable  translations  inad<e  by  our 
Sandwich  Island  missionaries,  and  to  the  numerous  publicatioiis 
issued  from  the  Smyrna  press,  in  the  Armenian  aiul  Armeno- 
Turkish  languages. 

Dr.  Morrison,  besides  hb  Chinese  Bible,  dictionary  and  grammar, 
translated  into  the  Chinese  language,  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Engkmd,  and  published  in  I6I7, 
under  the  title  of  a  *'  View  of  China  for  PhiloI<^cal  Purposes,"  a 
work  <m  the  geography,  chronok)gy,  festivals,  d&c^  of  that  countiy. 
He  also  published  a  tract  on  Redemption,  a  synopsis  c^Old  Testa- 
ment history,  a  small  volume  of  Dialogues  in  English  and  Chinese, 
and  several  essays  upon  religions  subjects.  From  the  press  coo* 
nected  with  the  mission  at  Malacca,  there  have  been  issued  be»def 
Bibles  and  tracts,  *' a  periodical  called  the  Indo-Chinese  Gleaoer, 
edited  by  Dr.  Milne ;  a  translation  of  the  Faw  Books,  b^  Mr. 
Collie;  an  edition  of  Piemare's  Notitia  Linguse  Sinicse ;  a  Life  of 
Milne,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  by  Dr.  Moirison.  The  number 
of  volumes  printed  in  Chinese  was  about  half  a  millian" 

From  the  Smyrna  press  there  had  been  issued  up  to  July,  18^ 
in  the  Armenian  and  Armeno-Turkish  languages,  sixty-eight  dif- 
ferent works,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  uie  appendix  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  the  year  1846.    Among 
them  we  find  the  following:  Abercrombie  or  Mental  Culture; 
Worcester's  Astronomy  ;  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation ; 
A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Armeno-Turkish ;  Lives  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Prophets ;  Natural  Theology ;  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
aind  the  Young  Christian.    The  Psalms  have  been  published  in 
four  different  dialects.    Two  editions  in  ancient  Armenian,  3,000 
copies  in  1841  and  2,000  in  1846.    Another  in  Eastern  or  Ararat 
dialect  of  modern  Armenian,  5,000  copies.    Another  in  Western 
or  Constantinople  dialect  of  the  modem  Armenian  and  another  in 
Armeno-Turkish. 

But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  take  a  full  survey  of  what 
our  missionaries  have  done  in  this  department.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  calculate  the  benefits  which  a  future  generation  will  reiq>  from 
the  introduction  of  a  Christian  literature  into  so  many  langasges 
which  have  heretofore  been  the  vehicles  of  the  worst  forms  of 
error  and  superstition.  Millions  will  rise  up  to  pronounce  their 
blessing  upon  those  noble,  philanthropic  and  devoted  men,  who, 
amid  so  many  privations  and  discouragements — amid  such  a  va- 
riety of  sdf-denyinff  duties  connected  with  their  missions*  ^ 
wiUi  no  hope  of  earthly  reward,  and  nothing  to  stimulate  them  bot 
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their  love  to  €k)d  and  man,  were  enabled  to  master  their  langoagef, 
and  infuse  into  them  the  elements  of  spiritual  life. 

In  reading  the  account  which  Mr  Williams  has  furnished  us  of 
the  middle  lungdom/  the  conviction  will  be  deeply  impressed  upon 
every  mind,  t^t  the  Chinese  people  have  many  strong  and  pe* 
culiar  claims  upon  the  attention,  sympathy,  and  benevolence  of  the 
Christian  community.  Notwithstanding  their  characteristic  ex* 
clusiveness,  vanity,  and  tenacious  adherence  to  their  customs,  and 
institutions,  there  are  features  in  their  present  condition  whichren- 
der  the  prosppct  of  their  evangelization  peculiarly  hopeful. 

Among  the  considerations  v^ich  entitle  them  to  especial  regard, 
we  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  vast  extent  of  their  population. 
Upon  this  subject  greatly  conflicting  opinions  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  different  writers.  While  some  have  taken  the  ^ound 
that  the  censuses  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  taken,  were 
in  the  main  correct,  others  have  strenuously  disputed  their  accu- 
racy. Mahe-Brun  says,  that  '*  cool  and  impartial  men  rate  the 
population  of  China,  properly  so  called,  at  150,000,000."  In  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  it  is  stated,  without  however,  any  refer- 
ence to  authorities,  that  China  Proper  has  only  146,280,000 ;  but 
the  tributary  States,  and  those  under  its  protection,  swell  the  total 
to  240,000,000, 

Mr.  Williams,  however,  thinks  that  the  population,  as  estimated 
by  the  Chinese,  is  hot  over-stated ;  and  tne  missionaries  now  on 
the  ground,  in  their  communications,  speak  of  the  population  as 
400,000,000.  Chinese  authors  refer  to  oetween  twenty  and  thirty 
estimates  and  censuses  of  the  population  made  between  the  years 
1893  and  1812,  inclusive.  Of  these,  the  four  deserving  of 
most  credit  are  those  of  1711,  1753,  1792,  and  1812. 

"  From  1 711  to  1 753  the  population  increased  71^222,602,  which  was  an  annual 
advance  of  1,764,824  inhabitants,  or  a  little  more  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
forty-two  years From  1753  to  1792,  the  increase  was  1 04,636,882,  or  an 

^  The  reason  our  author  assigns  for  giving  his  work  this  title  is,  that  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  most  common  name  for  the  country  among  the  people  them- 
s^ves.    The  country,  as  we  have  long  known,  has  several  names,  the  most  of 
which  indicate  the  ignorance  of  the  people  with  reference  to  their  geographical 
position,  and  their  importance  among  the  nations.   '*  One  of  the  most  ancient  is 
Tienfiio,  meaning  *  Beneath  the.  Sky,'  and  denoting  the  world ;  another,  almost 
as  ancient  is  Si  Sail  i.  e.,  [all  within]  the  four  seas ;  a  third,  now  more  com- 
mon than  either,  is  Chung  KtDoh^  or  Middle  Kingdom,  given  to  it  trom  an  Idea 
that  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  Chung  Kwoh  jin,  or  men  of  the 
Middle  Kii^dom,  denote  the  Chinese.    The  |»esent  djmasty  Tsing,  calls  the 
empire  Ta  Tsing  Kwohy  or  Great  Pure  Kingdom.    It  is  sometimes  called  Tsing 
Chaw,  i.  e.,  [land  of  the]  Pure  Dynasty.    The  term  so  frequently  heard  in 
western  countries,  for  Cnina — the  Celestial  Empire — ^is  denved  from   Tieio 
CApir,  i.  e.,  Heavenly  Dynasty;  meaning  the  kingdom  which  the  dynasty  ap* 
pointed  by  heaven  rules  over ;  but  the  term  Celestial^  for  the  people  of  that 
kinffdoro  is  entirely  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  their  lahguage  could  with  dif- 
ficaJty  be  made  to  express  such  a  patronimic."    Vol,  1,  pp.  3, 4. 
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aniraal  aivance  of  2,682,997  inhabitants.    Dniing  this  period  the  oooatxy  ei- 

joyed  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  under  the  vigorous  sway  of  Kieolung,  and 
the  unsettled  regions  of  the  South  rapidly  filled  up.  From  1792  to  1812  the  is- 
crease  \i2s  54,126,679,  or  an  annual  advance  of  2,706,333.  At  the  same  rate 
the  present  population  is  over  450,000,000 :  but  no  one  supposes  there  h& 
been  that  increase ;  nor  are  there  any  data  from  which  to  make  even  the  letet 
guess  of  the  present  population  of  the  empire.  The  Chinese  have  overflowed 
the  bounds  of  their  possessions  on  all  sides,  under  the  patronizing  policv  of 
their  monarchs,  especially  in  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Hi,  and  towards  ThiW, 
while  the  emigration  towards  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  also  large." — ^61. 1. 
p.  214. 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  our  author  for  believing  that  the 
country  is  able  to  support  the  highest  population  ascribed  to  it,  we 
Tefer  to  the  following : — 

According  to  the  last  census,  taken  in  1812,  there  were  268 
persons  to  a  square  mile.  But  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
average,  according  to  McCulloch,  was,  in  1831,  212  to  a  square 
mile.  In  France  it  was,  in  1846,  223  ;  in  Holland,  in  1838,  214; 
in  Lombardy,  in  1839,  260;  and  in  Belgium,  in  1836,  321  to  the 
square  mile.  In  England  and  Wales,  out  of  the  29,000,000  of 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  only  10,000,000  are  devoted  io 
grain  and  vegetables,  the  other  two  millions  being  fallow-groand 
and  used  for  hop  beds,  &c. 

**  [f  the  same  proportion  between  the  arable  and  uncnJtiyated  land  exists  in 
China  as  in  England,  namely  one  fourth,  there  are  about  650  millions  ol  acr» 
under  cultivation  in  China;  and  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in  this  case, 
lor  by  a  Report  made  to  Keinlung  in  1745,  it  appears  that  the  area  of  land.under 
cultivation  was  595,598,221  acres;  a  subsequent  calculation  places  it  at540,« 
579,381  acres,  which  is  almost  the  same  proportion  as  in  England. 

Estimating  it  at  650  millions,  for  it  has  si  ace  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, it  gives  one  acre  and  four  fifths  to  every  person^  which  is  by  no  means  a 
small  supply  for  the  Chinese,  considering  that  there  are  no  pastures  or  mear 
dows  for  norses,  sheep' or  oxen  in  the  country." — Vol.  I.  p.  218. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  eight  men  can  be  supported  from  the 
amount  of  land  required  for  the  sustenance  of  one  norse ;  and  since 
the  number  of  horses  has  been  reduced  in  England,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads,  from  a  million  (the  number  in  1830)  to 
200,000 ;  if  one  half  of  the  land  now  used  for  pasture,  shocdd  be 
cultivated  for  grain,  "and  no  more  dogs  and  horses  raised  than  a 
million  of  acres  could  support,  England  and  Wales  could  easf'y 
maintain  a  population  of  more  than  four  hundred  to  the  square 
mile,  supposing  them  to  be  willing  to  live  on  what  the  land  can 
furnish."    Now  it  appears  that, 

"  The  greatest  part  of  the  cultivated  soil  in  China  is  employed  in  rsismg 
food  for  man, — woollen  garments  and  leather  are  little  used,  and  cotton  and 
mulberry  occupy  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  soil.  There  is  not,  as  faras  »« 
known,  a  single  acre  of  land  in  the  empire  sown  with  grass  seed,  tho\^  ^^ 
sedice  in  the  marshes  and  grass  on  the  hills  are  collected  for  fodder  or  fuel  j  ^^ 
therefore,  almost  no  human  labor  is  employed  in  raising  food  for  aniina»» 
which  will  not  also  serve  to  sustain  man.    Horses  are  seldom  used  for  pomp 
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(NT  war,  for  traTelling  or  carrying  burdens,  but  mules,  Tasses  and  goatis  are  em- 
ployed for  tiansportation  and  other  purposes  in  the  north  west.  The  natives 
make  almost  no  use  of  butter,  cheese  or  milk,  and  the  few  cattle  they  employ 
in  agriculture  easily  find  their  living  on  the  waste  ground  around  ti^e  fields  and 
Tillies." 

^^  The  common  viands  are  pork,  dueks^  geese,  poultry  and  fish,  all  of  which 
are  raised  cheaply.    In  the  houses  and  boats  of  the  poor,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to'see  a  pig,  or  two  or  three  ducks,  kept  in  a  pen,  or  cage,  and  living  upon  the 
refuse  of  the  family.    No  animal  is  reared  cheaper  than  the  Chinese  hog,  and 
the  hatching  and  raising  of  ducks  afibrds  employment  to  thousands  of  people, 
each  of  whom  can  easily  attend  to  hundreds,     while  animal  food  is  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  people,  its  preparation  takes  away  the  least  possible  amount  of 
cultivated  soil.    The  space  occupied  for  roads  and  pleasure  grounds  is  insignifi- 
cant, but  there  is  perhaps  an  amount  appropriated  for  burial  places  quite  equal 
to  the  area  nsed  lor  these  purposes  in  European  countries;  it  is  however,  less 
valuable  land,  and  much  of  it  would  be  useless  for  culture,  even  if  thus  unoc- 
cupied.    Graves  are  usually  due  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  hills,  in  ravines  and 
copses,  and  wherever  they  will  be  retired  and  dry.    Moreover,  it  is  very 
common  to  preserve  the  comn  in  temples  and  cemeteries  until  it  is  decayed,  partly 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a  grave,  and  partly  to  worship  the  remains,  or 
preuerve  them  until  they  can  be  gathered  to  their  fathers,  in  their  distant  native 
land."— Vol.  I.  pp.  218,  21S, 

Pish  is  also  a  prominent  article  of  food  with  the  Chinese.     On 
this  point  Mr.  Williams  says  : 

"In  no  other  country  is  so  much  food; derived  from  the  water.  Not  only 
are  the  coasts,  estuaries,  rivers  and  lakes,  covered  with  fishing  boats  of  various 
sizes,  which  are  provided  with  nets,  dredges,  and  tackle  of  difierent  forms  and 
uses,  for  the  capture  of  whatever  lives  in  the  water,,  but  the  spawn  of  fish  is 
collected  from  the  shallow  waters  of  the  rivers,  and  carried  wherever  it  can  be 
reared.  Rice  fields  are  often  converted  into  pools  in  the  winter  season  and 
stocked  wiOi  carp,  mullet  and  other  fish ;  and  the  tanks  dug  in  the  fields  for 
retaining  the  ram  needed  in  irrigation  usually  contain  fi^.  By  all  these 
means  an  immense  supply  of  food  is  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  is  eaten 
fresh  or  preserved  with  or  without  salt,  and  sent  over  the  whole  empire,  at  a 
late  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  above  beggary." — Vol  I.  p.  221. 

We  see  from  these  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  vast  ex* 
tent  of  the  Chinese  territory,'  that  the  country  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting even  the  immense  population  assigned  to  it ;  for  the  highest 
estimate  does  not  give  as  great  an  average  population  to  a  mile,  as 
exists  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

But  there  are  other  cogent  reasons  which  favor  this  opinicm. 
The  political  ^id  social  condition  of  the  country  tends  greatly  to 
multiply  the  inhabitants.  The  laws  which  forbid  emi^ation  are 
so  rigid,  and  the  emigrant  is  subject  to  so  many  restrictions  and 

1  The  eighteen  Provinces  which  constitute  China  Proper,  contains  an  areii  of 
1}348,870  square  miles,  while  the  whole  empire  under  tne  sway  of  the  present 
dynasty^  covers,  according  to  estimates  made  by  McCuUoch,  an  area  of  5,300,- 
OOOsquau-e  miles.  The  circuit  of  the  whole  is  12,550  miles,  or  about  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  and  comprises  about  one  third  of  the  continent. 
China  Proper  is  seven  times  as  large  as  France,  and  nearly  half  as  large  as  all 
Biuope. 
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disabilities,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  absolute  starvation  would 
induce  any  to  leave  their  native  land.  Yet  thousands  are  annual- 
ly pouring  forth  from  the  country  in  every  direction,  in  search  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  They  are  to  be  found  in  **  lands  like 
Burmah,  Siam,  Cambodia,  Tibet,  Manchirva,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  where  comparative  ignorance  and  barbarily  prevail, 
and  where  the  extremes  of  a  tropical  or  frozen  r^on  are  to  be  ex- 
changed for  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate.  Add  to  these  discom- 
modities the  fact,  that  not  a  singk  female  is  permitted,  or  ventures 
to  leave  the  country,  and  conseiquently  all  the  tender  attachments 
that  bind  heart  to  heart,  must  be  burst  asunder,  and,  in  most  oases 
for  ever." 

Besides,  if  the  emigrant  returns  with  the  property  he  has  ac- 
quired, he  is  subject  to  constant  annoyances  from  the  officers  of 
government,  and  his  own  relatives,  wno  are  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Not  unfirequently  he 
is  the  subject  of  excessive  cruelties,  and  in  some  cases,  these  cruel- 
ties result  in  the  loss  of  life.^ 

The  laws  respecting  the  enrollment  of  the  people  are  very  fiill,- 
and  enforced  by  various  penalties.    Each  family  is  required  io 
have  a  board  suspended  in  the  house  upon  which  the  names  of  all 
the  household  are  recorded  for  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of 
government.     For  a  fedlure  to  make  the  required  entry,  the  head 
of  the  family  is  liable  to  receive  one  hundred  blows  if  he  is  a  fiiee- 
holder,  or  eighty  blows  if  he  is  not.  Officers  are  appointied  in  each 
district  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  make  the  necessan^  returns  to  the 
general  government ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of'^  Dr.  MorrisoD, 
whose  testimony  in  the  case  is  entitled  to  the  highest  regard,  jbat 
the  censuses  given  in  the  general  statistics  were  *'  more  trustwor- 
thy than  anjr  other  documents  available.'' 

But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  farther,  the  argninents 
upon  this  subject.  The  investigations  of  Mr.  Williams  are  very 
full,  and  to  us,  very  satisfactory.  Still,  as  he  admits,  the  question 
is  an  open  one,  and  can  only  be  decided  by  authorities,  which  can- 

*  ^  A  case  occaired  in'.lSSS  at  Canton,  when  the  son  of  a  Chinese  liWng  ia 
Calcutta,  who  had  been  sent  home  to  perform  the  usoal  ceremonies  to  his  de- 
ceased grand-parents,  was  seized  hj  his  uncle,  as  he  was  about  to  be  married, 
on  the  pretext  that  his  father  had  unequally  divided  the  paternal  inheritance; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  to  free  himself.    Soon  after  hii 
marriage,  a  few  sharpers  seized  him  and  carried  him  off  in  a  sedan,  as  he  was 
walkinff  near  his  house ;  but  his  cries  attracted  the  police,  who  carried  them 
all  to  the  magistrates,  where  he  was  liberated.    He  was,  however,  obli^  to 
fee  his  deliverers.''    Another  case  occurred  in  Macao,  which  resulted  m  the 
death  of  the  man.    He  had  been  living  several  years  as  a  merchant  in  Sanga- 
pore,  and  still  kept  an  interest  in  the  trade  with  that  place.    Being  reputed  as 
very  wealthy,  a  number  of  thieves,  one  night,  rushed  in  upon  him  to  search  i^ 
opium,  when  he  was  so  terrified  that  he  jumped  from  the  terrace  upon  the  ba^ 
giound,  and  was  so  iiyuredi  that  he  soon  after  died. 
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not  be  disputed.    No  one  can  doubt,  however,  the  Tastness  of  the 
Dopulation,  and  no  philanthropist  or  Christian  can  view  these 
hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings,  without  feeling  that  interests 
of  infinite  moment  are  connected  with  their  present  condition 
and  future  destiny.    Could  we  read  the  inner  life  of  one  of  this 
vast  multitude,  and  know  his  thoughts  and  feeling,  his  hopes  and 
fears ;  could  we  estimate  the  value  of  this  one  spirit,  and  measure 
its  capacities  for  happiness  or  for  misery ;  could  we  view  the  dark- 
ness of  that  dreary  night  which  has  settled  over  it,  and  the  tenfold 
greater  darkness  that,  without  the  gospel,  awaits  it  in  the  future 
world  ;  could  we  then,  embrace  withm  the  sphere  of  our  vision, 
four  hundred  millions  of  such  beings,  all  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage and  livinff  under  the  same  government,  and  being  borne  by 
the  rapid  tide  of  time  to  the  same  eternal  world,  we  should  feel, 
that,  as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  we  had  the  most  weightv  and  im* 
perious  duties  %o  discharge  towards  them.    We  should  feel  the 
most  intense  anxiety  to  communicate  to  them  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation — an  anxiety  which  could  be  allayed  only  by  strenu- 
ous efforts  on  the  part  of  the  whole  church,  to  pour  into  those 
mighty  masses  the  truths  of  Grod's  Word. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  Chinese  nation,  is  the  high 
degree  of  civilization  which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed.    We  see 
apiong  this  people,  all  that  internal  peace  and  security,  all  that  so- 
cial and  domestic  comfort,  all  that  skUI  in  the  arts  and  progress  in 
science  and  education,  to  which  a  nation  without  the  ffospel,  ever 
has,  or  propably  ever  can  attain.    From  the  London  nepertory  of 
Arts,  Sciences  and  Manufactures,  we  learn  that  the  Chinese  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms,  2700  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  1000  years  before  Christ,  the  compass 
for  guiding  travelers  by  sea  and  land  was  known.    Boats  arid  ves- 
sels constructed  entirely  of  iron  were  used  400  B.  C,  and  the 
knowledge  of  ink  and  paper  is  dated  back  200  B.  C.    Printing 
from  wooden  blocks  is  said  to  have  been  invented  between  the 
years  581  and  593  A.  D. ;  engraving  on  stone,  A.  D.  604 ;  boring 
wells,  the  art  of  lighting  and  heating  with  inflammable  gas,  suspen- 
sion bridges,  fire  engines,  &c.,  A.  D.  1120.    For  a  knowledffe  o( 
medicine,  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  Chinese  have  been  long 
distinguished.    They  treat  successfiUly  many  diseases  which  in 
Eurupe  have  been  regarded  as  incurable,    in  horticulture,  they 
understand  the  art  of  changing  the  colors  of  flowers,  and  of  pro- 
ducing by  artificial  means,  .nom  dwarf  trees,  as  fine  finiit  as  is  oh* 
tainedfrom  large  ones. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  second  volume,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
industrial  arts  of  the  Chinese,  in  which  he  dcMK^ribes  their  modes 
Mid  implements  of  agriculture;  the  cultivation  of  rice,  cotton^ 
hemp,  &c.;  the  progress  Uiey  have  made  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy, 
M^  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  porcelain  and  silk:  the  growth. 
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preparation,  and  various  kinds  of  tea ;  and  their  wonderful  skili  in 
carving  in  ivory,  metals,  &c.  It  is  evident  that  among  the  various 
branches  of  latior,  agriculture  holds  the  highest  rank  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  government  to  en- 
courage the  tillage  of  the  soil,  not  only  to  provide  food  and  labor 
for  the  people,  but  also  to  obtain  in  the  easiest  manner  the  meaos 
for  sustaining  the  government.  Besides,  it  is  found  less  difficult  to 
govern  an  agricultural,  than  a  mercantile  or  war-lovine  comroimitj. 
The  idea  has  very  generally  prevailed,  that  the  (>hinese  were 
very  much  averse  to  changes  or  improvements  of  any  kind,  and 
that  this  aversion  acted  as  a  strong  barrier  a^inst  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel,  or  even  of  the  inventions  or  discoveries  of  Christian 
communities.'  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  though  tbey  are 
slow  to  change.  *  Our  author  says : — 

"  Three  new  manufactures  have  been  introduced  during  the  present  century. 
viz.,  that  of  glass,  bronze-work,  and  Prussiaii-blue.  k  Chinese  sailor  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  ^e  latter,  which  he  had  learned  thoroughly  in  Londos, 
and  from  which  the  people  now  supply  themselves.  Ships  have  been  bidit 
upon  the  European  model  in  a  few  instances,  but  there  is  little  enconrafemrat 
for  naval  architecture,  since  native  merchants  can  bring  a  freight  bj  loreigD 
shins  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the^r  can  build  them.  Brass  cannons  were 
maae  during  the  war  wiUi  England,  in  imitation  of  pieces  taken  from  a  wreck, 
and  the  frames  of  one  or  two  vessels  to  be  worked  with  wheels,  by  men  tt  a 
ciank,  in  imitation  of  steamers,  were  found  on  stocks  at  NingjK),  when  tbe 
English  took  the  place.  The  Chinese  are  not  willing  to  adopt  foreign  improfe* 
ments,  unless  they  can  see  their  way  clear  for  a  remuneration ;  but  they  have 
not  the  means,  the  science,  or  the  inclination  to  risk  many  doubtful  apeculatiou 
or  experiments."— Vol.  II.  p.  142. 

Many  causes  have  operated,  however,  to  retard  the  progress  of 
.  the  arts  among  them.    While  as  a  people  they  are  not  destitute 
of  the  power  of  invention,  they  are  particularly  distinguished  for 
imitation ;  and  being  shut  out  nrom  intercourse  with  oti^r  nstioos, 
the  only  models  to  which  they  have  access  are  those  left  to  them 
by  their  fathers.    Besides,  the  creat  body  of  the  people  being 
obli^d  tQ  depend  upon  manual  Tabor  for  a  subsistence,  and  the 
spirit  of  competition  being  very  great,  feW  have  the  leisure  to  de- 
vote to  inventions  or  improvements.     There  are  also  suspicions 
and  jealousies  awakened  when  one  acquires  wealth,  anil  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  property,  are  not,  in  such  a  case,  rigicUy  en- 
forced.   Hence  the  stimulus  to  produce  new  inventions  with  the 
hope  of  acquiring  a  lai^  property,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  taken 
away.    If  we  add  to  this  tne  debasing  and  weakening  influence 
of  heathenism  upon  the  intellect,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
mental  discipline  and  scientific  knowledge,  we  very  readily  account 
for  the  want  of  progress  and  improvement.    It  was  not  until  the 
gospel  had  aroused  the  European  mind  from  the  slumber  of  ageft 
that  the  mechanical  arts  began  to  flourish,  and  at  the  present  fl^ 
ment  the  progresss  of  Christianity  the  world  over,  indicates  u^ 
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progress  in  these  arts  and  in  the  comforts  of  life.*    Nothing,  there- 
lore,  but  the-  quickening  and  ennobling  principles  of  the  gospel, 
can  develop  the  ingenuity  and  inventive  energies  of  the  Chinese. 
Nothing  else  can  break  up  the  dull  routine  of  monotonous  manual 
labor,   which  generations  after  generations  have  pursued,  and 
infuse  life  and  enterprise  into  the  people.     To  the  idea  advocated 
by  Mr.  Williams,  that  "  the  abundance  of  labor  must  be  employed, 
and  its  cheapness  obviates  the  necessitv  of  finding  substitutes  in 
machinery,''  we  cannot  wholly  sutecrioe.    For,  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  while  it  may  temporarily  interfere  with  the  employ- 
ment of  particular  classes,  is  productive  of  as  many  (if  not  more) 
benefits,  to  the  poor,  as  the  rich.     The  cheaper  the  means  and 
comforts  of  life  can  be  produced,  the  greater  share  the  laboring 
classes  can  obtain  of  them.  Where  on  this  continent  is  machinery 
more  used  than  in  New  England,  and  where  on  earth  do  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  enjoy  so  many  of  the  comforts,  and  we  may  add, 
the  luxuries  of  life  ?    Mr.  Williams  adds,  that  "  under  the  ioster- 
ing  oare  of  a  wise  government  many  contrivances  for  abbreviating 
it  (labor)  might  be  profitably  introduced,  such  as  saw-mills,  flour- 
ing-mills,  steamers,  &c ;  but  a  wise  government  needs  an  intelli- 
gent  people  to  work  with  and  upon,  in  order  to  a  harmonious  on- 
ward progress." 

In  prosecuting  the  missionary  work,  we  know  of  no  agency, 
in  addition  to  those  already  employed,  that  promises  better  pros- 
pects of  success,  than  the  sending  forth  of  mtelligent  pious  me* 
chanics,  to  introduce  among  the  heathen  the  temporal  blessings  of 
Christianity.    Such  an  agency  is,  doubtless,  less  needed  in  China, 
than  in  some  other  nations;  but  could  pious  carpenters,  manufac* 
turers,  cabinet-makers,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  be  induced  to  introduce 
among  heathen  communities  the  mechanical  arts,  in  connection 
with  tne  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
the  distribution  of  books,  the  indirect  influence  of  such  a  move- 
ment would  be  in  the  highest  degree  salutary.     A  single  well- 
built,  comfortable  house  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  barbarous  peo« 
pie,  would  be  a  perpetual  preacher  of  the  temporal  benefits  of 
Christianity.    It  would  give  the  people  new  ideas  and  awaken  in 
their  minds  the  spirit  of  improvement     It  would  help  to  break  up 
their  strong  prejudices  against  chan^  a  most  important  desidera- 
tum, as  every  missionary  will  testify.    It  would  serve  to  teach 

^  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Providence  heetowB  temporal  blessings 
^n  mankind  just  as  tbey  are  prepared  by  the  gospel  to  receive  them.  Com- 
aanities  that  are  destitute  of  virtaous  and  reliffioas  principles,  are  forced  to 
expend  tlmt  physical  strength,  in  hand  labor  lor  the  means  of  subsistence, 
which  otherwise  woald  be  employed  in  deeds  of  flagrant  wickedness.  By 
^iiusi  drawing  off  this  force,  heathen  society  is  able  to  exist.  But  as  a  people 
ue  elevated  and  purified,  and  able  to  use  blessings  without  grossly  abusing 
them,— the  curse,  *^in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  tiiou  ett  thy  bread,*'  is  re- 
^^^ffnAf  aad  Imsure  is  given  for  the  enjoyment  of  iatdketval  and  monl  Uessiags. 
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them  that  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  a  Christian  land,  can  live  in  m 
more  comfortable  habitation,  than  is  occupied  by  their  king  axui 
his  royal  household. 

The  pious  physicians  and  printers  who  have  gone  forth  have 
rendered  and  continue  to  render  the  most  valuable  services  to  the 
missionary :  and  ere  the  world  b  converted  to  Christ,  we  believe 
that  new  agencies,  with  a  vast  augmentation  of  those  already  in 
use,  must  be  put  into  operation.  Mr.  Williams  himself  went  out 
to  China  as  a  printer ;  and  by  his  self-denying  labors,  his  indeiati* 
gable  industry,  and  his  eminent  usefulness,  he  has  laid  the  Chris- 
tian world  under  a  high  obligation,  and  earned  for  himself  an  en- 
during name.  * 

The  state  of  education  and  literature,  is  a  most  interesting  and 
hopeful  feature  in  the]  condition  of  the  Chinese  nation.    Althouf^ 
their  system  of  education  is  extremely  defective,  being  confined  to 
but  few  branches,  and  affording  but  little  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  all  and  particularly  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  still,  it  is  a 
pleasing  fact,  that  education  is  appreciated  b^  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  no  mean  efforts  are  made  to  secure  its  benefits.   Proba- 
bly no  pagan  nation  has  ever  felt  the  conservative  and  controllio^ 
influence  of  education  and  literature  to  the  same  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  experienced  by  the  Chinese.     Even  before  the  tintie 
of  Confucius,  the  importance  of  a  general  system  of  instructioiL 
was  acknowledged  by  the  people,  and  for  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  Chinese  were  m  advance  of  the  other  civilized 
nations,  in  general  education.    They  had  not,  it  is  true,  produced 
philosophers,  poets,  historians  and  orators,  such  as  flourished  in 
Greece  and  Kome,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  were  more  en- 
lightened, than  in  those  nations,  and  derived  from  the  diffiision  of 
knowledge  greater  moral  benefit.    In  the  Book  of  Rites,  we  are 
told,  that  "for  the  purposes  of  education  among  the  ancients, 
villages  had  their  schools,  districts  their  academies,  departments 
their  colleges,  and  principalities  their  universities.''    I^or  is  it  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  standard  works  and  general  literature 
of  such  a  people  should  be  so  pure,  and  calculated  to  exert  so 
healthful  an  influence.    Mr.  Williams  quotes  the  testimony  of  a 
writer  upon  this  point 

*^  The  ChineM  stadent  not  beinr  secure  from  error  by  the  light  Tof  rerealed 
religioii,  can  only  deriye  hie  monS  precepts  from  his  school  learning.  He  is 
certainly  therefore  fortunate  in  the  poeeession  of  a  body  of  ancient  inatiooal 
literatore,  which,  while  it  calti?atea  his  taste  and  improTes  his  undergtandingi 
contains  nothing  to  influence  his  passions  or  corrupt  nis  heart  The  Chinese 
are  not  compelled,  as  we  are,  upon  the  authority  of  great  names,  and  for  ih% 
sake  of  the  paces  of  style  and  language,  to  plaice  in  the  hands  of  their  youth, 
works  containing  pasaa^  which  put  modesty  to  the  blush* — ^works  in  which 
the  most  admirable  maxmis  of  moraliiy  are  mixed  and  confounded  together  in 
the  same  pafs  wiUi  avowals  and  desoiptioM  of  the  nKwt  di^gustiaf  keentioiis* 
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11680.     The  inritinj^  which  the  Chinese  put  into  the  hands  of  their  yonthfol 
students^  are  in  this  respect,  wholly  unexceptionable. '' — ^Yol.  I.  p.  43d. 

Many  useful  injunctions  are  given  to  children,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  specimens.  "  Let  children  always  be  taught  to  speak 
the  simple  truth ;  to  stand  erect  and  in  .their  proper  places,  and 
listen  with  respectful  attention."  "The  pupil  wnen  he  sees  virtu* 
ous  people  must  follow  them,  when  he  hears  good  maxims,  conform 
to  them.  He  must  cherish  no  wicked  designs,  but  always  act 
uprightly,  whether  at  home  or  abroad;  he  must  have  a  fixed  resi* 
dence,  and  associate  with  the  benevolent,  carefully  regulating  his 
personal  deportment  and  controlling  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

The  chief  motive  with  the  students,  to  obtain  a  high  rank  as 
scholars,  is  that  they  may  receive  an  important  office  under  gov- 
ernment, or  otherwise  secure  an  honorable*  position  in  society. 
Such,  however,  is  the  system  of  instruction  pursued,  that  the  life 
of  a  student  is  one  of  intense  and  painful  effort.    The  memory  is 
overtasked,  while  the  other  faculties  are  but  little  exercised ;  and 
the  attention  being  confined  to  classical  and  historical  studies  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  literature,  the  mind  is  but  little 
aided  by  the  pleasure  attendant  upon  the  acquisition  of  general 
knowledge.    Besides,  the  scholars  not  being  symmetrically  trained, 
their  minds  are  not  well  balanced,  and  some  who  have  received 
the  Ripest  honors  for  scholarship,  are  ignprant  of  the  most  com- 
mon facts  in  general  history,  and  the  first  principles  of  modem 
science. 

The  exaunination  for  the  various  degrees,  are  exceedingly  rigid 
and  thoro^h.  The  candidates,  when  they  enter  the  hall  to  pre- 
pare their  essays,  are  carefully  searched,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
nave  pre-composed  essays,  or  other  aids  concealed  about  their  per- 
sons. 

^^  When  they  are  all  seated  in  the  hall  in  their  proper  pliaces,  the  wickets, 
doors,  windows,  and  other  entrances  are  all  guardea  by  men,  and  pasted  over 
with  strips  of  paper.    The  room  is  filled  witn  anxious  competitors  arranged  in 
long  seats,  pencil  in  hand,  and  read^  to  begin.    The  theme  is  given  oat, 
and  every  one  immediately  writes  off  his  essay,  carefuUy  noting  how  manv  cha- 
racters he  erases  in  composing  it,  and  hands  it  up  to  the  board  of  examiners; 
the  whole  day  is  allotted  to  the  task,  and  a  signal  ^on  announces  the  hour  when 
the  doors  are  ^  thrown  open,  and  the  students  disperse.    The  first  two  trials 
tihin  off  the  crowd  amazingly,  and  the  examiners  can  easily  reduce  die  number 
of  competitors,  so  that  not  one  tenth  of  those  who  appear  at  the  first  struggle, 
are  seen  at  the  third.    A  man  is  constantly  liable  to  lose  his  acquired  honor  of 
JintMt,  if  at  a  subsequent  inspection  he  is  found  to  have  discarded  his  stud- 
ies, and  he  is  therefore  impelled  to  pursue  them  in  order  to  escape  disgnice» 
even  if  he  does  not  reach  the  next  degree.'* 

Some  of  the  halls  are  very  large,  that  at  Canton,  containing 

7M0  cells,  each  of  which  measures  four  feet  by  three.    The  stu^* 

dents  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  inspected  by  the  soldiers,  and 

I       the  fiinuture  of  their  apartmeiits  if  very  simple.    Tbeir  positiim 
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is  exceedingly  cramped  and  painfel,  and  it  not  unfreqnently  hap- 
pens that  the  old  students  die  from  excessive  fatigue. 

The  advantages,  however,  of  the  Chinese  system  of  education, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  are  venr  great.  It  forms  the  basis  and 
the  strength  of  the  institutions  oi  the  country,  and  secures  as  just 
and  equitable  an  administration  of  the  laws,  as  is  possible  in  a  hea- 
then comhiunity. 

"  Most  of  the  real  benefits  of  Chinese  education  and  of  this  system  of  exanua- 
ations,  are  reached  before  the  confennent  of  the  deg;ree  of  kujiu.    These  consist 
in    difiusing    a    general  respect    and  taste  for    letters   among  the  people; 
in  calling  out  the  true  talent  of  the  country  to  the  notice  of  the  rulers  in  ae 
honorable  path  of  effort ;  in  making  all  persons  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  best  moral  books  in  the  language,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  exercise  some  sal- 
utary restraint:  in  elevatine  the  general  standard  of  education  so  much  that 
every  man  is  almost  compelled  to  give  his  son  a  little  learning  in  order  ihsX  he 
may  ^  along  in  life:  and  finally  through  all  their  influences,  powerfully  ecm- 
tributing  to  uphold  the  existing  institutions  of  the  empire.     Educated  men 
form  the  only  aristocracy  in  the  land ;  and  the  attainment  of  the  first  deg;Re, 
by  in&odncing  its  owner  into  the  class  of  gentry,  is  considered  ample  compen- 
sation for  all  the  expense  and  stud^  spent  m  getting  it.    On  the  vmole  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  mat  these  exaipinations  do  more  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
the  Chinese  goTemment  than  any  other  single  cause. — Vol  I.  p.  448. 

The  science  of  the  Chinese,  including  their  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics, astronomy,  anatomy,  surgery,  and  military  tactics^  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  people,  and  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, are  topics  which  are  fully  and  ably  treated  in  the  work  before 
us.    But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  them.    The  re- 
ligion of  this  people  in  connection  with  our  missionary  labors 
among  them,  is  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  religious 
world  should  be  especially  directed.     For,  when  we  consider  the 
vastness  of  the  Chinese  population ;  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  civilization,  the  arts  and  education ;  and  the  facilities  now  affintl- 
€>d  for  introducing  the  gospel  into  the  Empire,  we  cannot  but  see 
that  they  have  claims  ppon  us  which  are  surpassed  by  no  other 
nation.     Thfe  five  Ports  which  are  open,  afford  to  the  missionary 
access  to  five  or  six  millions  of  the  people,  many  of  whom  are  fa- 
vorably disposed  towards  foreigners.    Already  congriegations  have 
been  gathered  to  listen  to  the  w'ord  of  Life,  and  more  might  be 
gathered  were  there  only  laborers  enough  in  the  field  to  reap  the 
harvest.     "  Facilities  for  learning  the  language  are  constantly  in- 
creasing.   Dictionaries,  vocabularies,  phrase  books,  grammars,  and 
ohrestomathics  in  all  the  dialects  will  soon  be  prepared,  and  the  list 
now  is  not  small.     They  have  all,  with  few  exceptions,  been  made 
and  printed  by  Protestant  missionaries." 

To  see  the  gospel  traversing,  on  its  great  mission  of  love,  the 
hamlets,  villages,  towns  and  cities  of  that  immense  empire ;  to  see 
it  moulding  the  opinions,  habits  and  principles  of  the  people ;  mo3. 
ifying  their  government;  improving  their  lafws;  aronsiog  tbttr 
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menial  energies,  and  elevatiag  tbem  in  mori^  and  religion,  would 
be,  indeed,  a  sublime  and  glorious  spectacle^— ^  spectacle  which 
would  quicken  the  church,  and  give  to  the  missionary  cause'  an 
impetus  which  would  not  spend  itself  until  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  had  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese  we  wcmid 
remark,  that  while  there  are  many  features  of  an  interesting  and 
encouraging  nature,  there  are  others  which  indicate  the  existence 
of  gross  vices.  If  we  compare  them  with  the  most  enlightened  and 
Christian  nations  of  the  earth,  we  are  impressed  with  their  deg* 
radation,  their  idolatry,  and  their  fearful  immoralities.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  compared  with  other  heathen  communities, 
we  find  much  to  excite  our  admiration.  By  their  love  of  peace 
and  good  order,  their  habits  of  industry,  and  fondness  for  traffic, 
they  nave  imparted  a  stability  to  society,  and  created  a  general 
respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land.  Their  reverence  for  their  parents 
and  superiors  has  also  had  a  conservative  influence  upon  the  com* 
munity ;  and  the  eflects  of  education,  in  disseminating  among 
them  the  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence,  and  bringing  to- 
gether  different  classes,  have  been  most  happy. 

Still,  if  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  find  evi* 
dences  of  huHian  depravity,  and  Pagan  degradation  of  the  most 
appalling  oharaoter.  While  there  is  an  outward  regard  for  decency, 
the  conversation  and  conduct  of  the  masses  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree reprehensible.  Licentiousness  prevails  to  an  alarming  ex^ 
tent,  and  brothels  abound  in  every  street.  The  great  sin,  however, 
of  the  people  is  that  of  lying.  This  has  degraded  them  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners,  and  destroyed  much  of  the  interest  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  felt  in  their  welfare.  Residents  among  them 
acquire  the  habit  of  regarding  all  with  suspicion,  and  dealing  with 
them  on  the  principle  that  no  confidence  whatever  can  be  placed 
in  their  word.  Thieving,  also,  is  common,  although  it  is  greatly 
restrained  by  the  punishments  which  are  inflicted  on  criminals. 

"On  the  whole,"  says 'Mr.  Williams,  "the  Chinese  present  a  singular  mix- 
tnre ;  if  there  is  something  to  commend,  there  is  more  to  hiame ;  if  they  have 
some  glaring  yices,  they  have  more  virtues  than  most  Pagan  nations.  Osten- 
tatious kindness  and  inhred  suspicion,  ceremonial  civility  and  real  rudeness, 
putial  invention  and  servile  imitation,  industry  and  waste,  sycophancy  and  seK- 
aependence,  are,  with  other  dark  and  hright  qualities,  strangely  blended.  In 
trying  to  remedy  the  faults  of  their  character  by  the  restraints  of  law,  and  the 
diffusion  of  education,  they  have  no  doubt  hit  upon  the  right  mode;  and  their 
shoi^-comings  show  how  ineffectual  both  must  be,  until  the  gospel  comes  to  the 
^'of  the  ruler  and  the  subject,  in  elevating  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  na- 
^on.  This  has  now  commenced,  and  every  dav  adds  fresh  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  missionary  labors  amon^  this  remarkable  people.  Facts  of  daily  oc- 
currence brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  missionaries,  reveal  the  prevalence  of 
tbe  most  feanul  immoralities,  and  furnish  a  melancholy  insight  into  the  deso- 
IttiAff  honors  of  Paganism.  Female  infanticide,  in  some  parts  openly  con- 
CtiM,  and  divested  of  all  disgrace  and  penalties  evoywhere;  the  dread&t) 
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pveralence  of  aU  the  Tiees  charged  by  the  apostle  P^ul  upon  ihe  aacieiit  bet* 
then  wodd ;  the  alanning  extent  of  the  use  of  opium,  (famished,  too,  by  the 
British  and  American  merchants,)  destiopng  the  prodactions  mnd  natural  le- 
soorces  of  the  people;  the  uniTeml  practice  of  lying  and  dishonest  dealing; 
the  onbloshing  lewdness  of  old  and  yoong ;  harsh  cruelty  towards  prisooen 
by  officers,  and  tyranny  orer  stares  by  masters;  all  forminj^  a  full  unchecked 
torrent  of  human  deprarity,  proring  tbe  existence  of  a  kmd  and  degree  d 
moral  degradation,  m  which  an  excessiTe  statement  can  scarcely  be  nuuiei  or 
an  adequate  conception  hardly  be  formed." — Vol.  U.  pp.  98,  99. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  late  war  with  China,  with  some  of  its  effects 
npon  the  government  and  people.    Although  England  cannot  be 
justified  in  waging  that  war,  but  must  add  it  to  the  long  catalogue 
of  her  nationsu  sins,  still  a  higher  Power  has  overruled  it,  in  some 
instances,  for  good.     It  has  taught  the  Chinese  many  important 
lessons.    It  has  led  to  the  ratification  of  commercial  and  political 
treaties,  which  will  doubtless  be  of  great  benefit  to  China  and  to 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  earth,     it  has  secured  the  protection 
of  Christianity,  although  the  hostility  felt  towards  the  English  is  a 
permanent  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  their  religion  among  that 
people.     The  continuance   of  the  opium  trade  is  also  attended 
with  many  direct  and  indirect  evils.     The  fact  that  this  trade  is  so 
extensively  prosecuted  by  the  English  and  Americans,  who  in  the 
view  of  the  Chinese  are  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  faith, 
must  seriously  embarrass  the  operations  of  our  missionaries,  and 
help  to  put  far  off  the  day  when  China  shall  be  numbered  among 
Christian  nations. 

Still,  the  church  has  but  one  course  to  pursue  in  reference  to 
this  people.  L^t  our  missions  be  enlai^ed  ;  let  the  Bible  and  other 
^  religious  books  be  extensively  circulated ;  let  Christian  schools 
and  churches  be  organized ;  and  let  fervent  prayer  ascend  for  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  there  will  be  hope  for  China — hope  that  her 
teeming  millions  will  be  lifted  from  their  moral  and  intellectaal 
degradation— hope  that  her  chains  of  political  servitude  will  be 
broken,  her  idols  overthrown,  and  Christianity  triumphant. 


The  BrUiih  Quarterly  Review.    November  1848  ond  Febrwary  1849. 
London. 

THnx  two  nnmbers  of  this  great  Quarterly  are  unusually  rich  with  »bl«» 
timely,  and  interesting  articles.  There  is  a  favorable  though  discriminaUng 
Review  of  Channing's  Memoirs ;  an  admirable  sketch  of  Uie  Life  of  K^^  )^ 
enrious  and  elaborate  outline  of  Spinoza's  Life  and  Writings  |  a  timely  w 
able  paper  on  the  £ndo>nnent  of  Romanism ;  a  lengthy  histoncal  and  pbw^ 
sophieal  article  on  the  state  of  Europe  in  1848 ;  an  able  and  di8criini^tiQK| 
though  we  think  somewhat  unjust,  critique  on  l^icaulay's  History  of  Eo^'!"; 
a  favorable  Review  ol  Baptist  Noel's  Church  and  State;  a  learned  and  »- 
stmctive  and  argumentative  paper  on  Modem  Millenarianiwn,  with  other  sn^ 
olts  of  no  little  vahie. 
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ABTIGLB  IX. 

CRITICAL  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

1. — ^BiBLiA  HEBRAiciB,  MecundumedUianeg  Jos,  AthuBy  Joannit  Leutdmiy 
Jo.  Simomis  AHomwunuSy  imprimis  Eyerardi  Van  Der  Hoooht,  D. 
Henrici  OpiiUy  et  Woifii  Heuienheimy  cum  addUionibus  claviqne 
Masoretica  et  rahinmca  Augusti  Hahn.  Num:  denuo  recognita  et 
emenidata  ab  Isaaco  Leesery  V,  D,  M.  synagaga  Mikre  tsrael,  Phila, 
et  Josepho  Jaquetty  V.  JD.  M,  presbyter  Frot,  Epis,  Ecclesuty  U,  S. 
Editio  stereotypa.     Nori  Eboraci :  Sumtibus  Joannis  Wiley.     1849. 

We  have  given  the  whole  contentsiof  the  title-page  of  this  work,  as  the 
best  endorsement  of  its  merits,  and  commendation,  that  we  are  capable  of 

S'ving.  Hahm's  Hebrew  Bible  is  so  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  in 
e  learned  world,  that  the  announcement  of  a  standard  American  edition  of 
it  ought  to  be  hailed  with  pride  and  pleasure.  Prof.  Robinson,  in  the  Bib. 
Repository  for  April,  1832,  congratulated  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Leipsic  edition  oi  this  work,  hundreds  of  copies  of  which  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  and  sold.  It  is  surprising  that  we  have  waited  deyenteeA 
years  for  an  American  edition  of  this  great  standard  sacred  classic,  especially 
considering  the  state  of  Hebrew  literature  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  sufficient  reconunendation  of  this  edition  to  say,  that  it  is  an  exact  re- 
print of  the  Leipsic  edition.  The  typo^phical  execution  is  also  well-nirh 
perfect;  the  paper  is  good;  the  type  is  new,  clear,  and  handsome,  and  tne 
]H>int8  are  beautiful  and  distinct,  while  the  binding  is  appropriate  and  substan- 
tial. The  price  is  also  low,  viz.,  $4.  Certainly  no  Hebrew  scholar  need 
longer  deny  himself  a  good  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  as  the  means  of  studying  the 
original  Scriptures  are  thus  multiplied  or  made  accessible,  we  doubt  not  the 
number  of  learners  and  students  will  rapidly  increase. 

2. — Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State.  By  Baptist  Wriothes- 
LEY  Noel,  M.A.      New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers^  1849. 

Thu  and  Macaulat^s  Histort,  are  the  two  great  books  of  the  season.  The 
social  and  ecclesiastical  standing  of  the, author;  his  reputation  for  piety  and 
ability ;  the  noble  stand  which  he  has  taken,  and  the  recent  developments  of 
Providence  bearing  on  the  great  question  herein  discussed,  lend  much  circum- 
stantial interest  and  importance  to  this  work.  But  the  book  itself  is  worthy 
of  the  theme — ^worthy  of  the  man — ^worthy  of  the^age.  We  feel,  on  readihff 
it,  the  contact  of  a  master*mind ;  the  force  of  a  ^eat  argument ;  the  warmtS 
ol  a  large  and  catholic  heart ;  the  glow  and  attraction  of  a  sincere,  #3mest,  aU- 
pervading  piety ;  we  had  almost  said  the  conviction  of  a  new  truth,  and  tke 
impiilse  of  a  new  life. 

Mr.  Noel  has  certainly  executed  his  task,  in  a  strait-forward,  thorough,  aUe 
manner.  He  is  evidently  master  of  his  whole  subject ;  his  constant  referenee 
to  authoritieB,  biblical,  historical,  and  statistieal,  evinces  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  iht  sooroes  of  aisrmnent,  and  a  wish  to  meet  the  question  fairly  asd 
Mtj:  hiakagiiafa  It  cMar,  tafM,ajid  iatelligible  to  all ^  bis  l^itit  it, 
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tntly  kind  and  Christkn,  though  ^  no  epurions  liberality  or  feat  of  censiie* 
10  allowed  to  restrain  rebuke  or  dull  the  edre  of  truth.  His  array  of  hds. 
eepecially  those  bearing  on  the  condition  ana  influence  of  the  Establwhment 
IS  exceedingly  iUustrative  of  his  main  argument,  and  indeed  truly  appallior ; 
*  and  his  fiiutl  conclusions  are  sound,  irresistible,  and  seal  the  doom  of  tiie 
iniquitous  Union.  So  little  is  self  brought  into  the  discussion,  that  the  hock 
furnishes  no  eridence  that  the  custinguwhed  author  had  erer  sustained  pe^ 
sonal  relations  to  the  Establishment,  or  been  so  harshly  and  cruelly  used  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  on  announcing  his  determination  quietly  to  retire  from 
it :  there  is  no  invective  in  the  book,  it  is  all  argument,  and  argument  that 
must  carry  conviction  to  many  of  those  "•  loved  and  honored  bretluren'*  of  tit 
evangelical  school  whom  he  leaves  behind,  and  from  whom  he  parts  in  so  Idnd 
a  spirit,  and  in  so  sublime  a  manner. 

The  book  is  not  faultless.  Some  parts  exhibit  marks  of  haste  in  putting  hi» 
thoughts  into  fdrm ;  now  and  then  his  reasoning  may  be  fallacious,  and  his 
principles  pushed  to  unwarrantable  lengths ;  his  present  views  also  of  eccle- 
siai>tiad  polity  will  not  receive  the  sanction  of  aiarge  part  of  the  great  bodj 
of  Dissenters ;  still  these  are  minor  things,  and  do  not  in  the  least  affect  tlie 
integrity  or  weaken  the  force  of  his  main  argument. 

The  following  is  a  general  analysis  of  the  Essay.    Part  I. — ^Principlai  of 
ihe  Union  between  the  Church  and  the  State.    Ch.  I. — General  considerations 
which  condemn  the  Union.    In  six  sections  he  here  shows  Uiat  it'  is  condemned 
hy  the  Constitution  of  the  State ^  by  the  Pastoral  Relation;  by  History:  bj 
the  Mosaic  Law;  by  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  New 
Testament    Ch.  II. — ^Principles  of  the  Union  condemned  by  the  Word  of 
God.    This  is  shown  in  four  sections  on  the  Maintenance  of  Christian  Pastors 
by  the  State ;  the  Supremacy  of  the  State ;  Patronage ;  Coercion.    Part  £1.— 
ESectA  of  the  Union.    Ch.  1. — Influence  of  the  Union  upon  Bishops;  upoi 
Pastors ;  upon  Curates ;  upon  Members  of  the  Anglican  Churches,  and  upon 
Dissenters.    Ch.  II. — ^Influence  of  the  Union  upon  me  Number  of  Ministen : 
the  Distribution  of  Ministers;  the  Maintenance  of  Ministers;  the  Doctrine 
taught  in  the  Anglican  Churches;  the  Evangelization  of  the  country;  npon 
the  Union  of  Christians;  the  Reformation  of  the  Churches;  the  Progress  of 
Religion ;  influence  upon  the  Grovemment,  and  upon  other  National  Establish- 
juents.    These  two  chapters  reveal  some  startling  statements  and  facts ;  taJce 
•ne.    "  What  is  the  actual  state  of  the  Establishment  ?  Myriads  of  its  mem- 
bers have  nothing  of  Christianity  but  the  name,  received  in  infancy  by  bap- 
tism, and  retained  without  one  spontaneous  act  of  their  own ;  and  millions  <io 
nothing  whatever  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.    Its  13,000  churches  are 
generally  without  evangelistic  activity,  wiUiout  brotherly  fellow^p,  withoat 
aiscinline,  without  spirituality,  without  faith.    Of  its  1 6^000  ministers,  about 
1,568  do  nothing ;  about  6,681  limit  their  thoughts  and  labors  to  small  parishes 
which  contain  trom  150  to  300  souls;  while  others  in  cities  and  towns  pmiess 
to  take  charge  of  8,000  or  9,000  souls.    And  of  the  12,923  workinn:  p»Btor* 
•I  churches,  I  fear,  from  various  concurrent  symptoms,  that  about  10,000  are 
unconverted  men,  who  neither  preach  nor  know  ihe  Gospel !"    Part  HI.— 
Means  of  promoting  a  Revival  of  Religion  in  the  Churches;  itsextenaioB 
throughout  the  countrv ;  Conclusion. 
'      We  give  a  paragraph  of  his  conclusion,  in  which  his  argument  is  w^^jj 
up  and  condensed  into  a  burning  focus :  '*  The  union  of  the  Churches  with  toe 
State  is  ali^med.    Condemned  by  reason  and  religion,  by  Scripture  and  expen- 
ence,  how  eka  it  be  allowed  to  injure  the  nation  much  longer^    All  the  id&w 
principles  upon  which  it  rests  are  unsound.    Its  State-salaries,  its  supreoaaey, 
Hi  patronagpe,  its  comt^ulsion  of  pajrments  for  the  support  of  religion,  are  coo- 
demned  b^  both  the  precedents  and  the  precepts  oi  the  word  of  God.    We  bi^ 
aeon  that  it  sheds  a  blighting  influence  upon  prates,  incumbents,  oaiaies^  ^ 
«(lkec  members  of  Churches,    It  adds  little  to  the  number  of  pMtoiSi  it  «^ 
.irihmswithawMtefaldiiwgaidttt^thswitttiof  tha  pop»klioa>  aad  it  P>l* 
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least  tbose  whom  it  ovght  to  pay  most  liberally.  It  excltides  the  goepel  from 
thoueands  of  parishes  ;  it  perpetuates  corruptions  in  doctrine ;  it  hinders  all 
scriptural  discipline;  it  desecrates  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  confounds  the 
Clrareh  and  me  world,  foments  schism  among  Christians,  and  tempts  tbs 
ministers  of  Christ  both  in  and  out  of  the  Establishment  to  be  eager  {politici- 
ans. Further,  it  embarrasses  successive  governments,  maintains  one  chief  ele> 
ment  of  revolution  in  the  country,  renders  the  reformation  of  the  Anglican 
Churches  hopeless,  hinders  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  lung- 
dom,  and  strengthens  all  the  corrapt  papal  Establishments  of  Europe.'^ 

This  work  has  a  great  and  blessed  mission  to  perform.  Baptist  Noel  has 
evidently  heen  called  to  undertake  ^'  a  second  Reformation,  more  spiritual  and 
not  less  extensive  than  the  first ^*  God  has  trained  him  for  the  service  in  his 
own  wonder-workinff  way,  and  qualified  him  to  achieve  it :  it  is  the  great 
.  work  of  his  life.  Tnis  is  not  an  ebullition  of  feeling  or  a  hasty  change  of 
views  y  but  an  expression  of  convictions  deep-seated,  long  maturing,  and  now 
when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come,  boldly  and  manfully  expressed  in  the  lan- 
iniaffe  of  a  Luther.  Spiritual  Hierarchies  as  well  as  Pohtical  Despotisms,  are  in- 
deed ^^  doomed."  We  wonder  not  at  the  prodigious  sensation  which  the  book 
is  producing  on  the  other  side  of  the  w».ver ;  Dissenters  elated ;  the  people 
meeting  in  assemblies  to  read  it;  and  prelates  and  churchmen  full  of  wrath: 
and  alarm. 

3. — Crod  in  Christ.  Three  DUeour$et  delivered  ai  New  Havenj  Cam" 
bridgey  and  Andover^  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  Language.. 
Bt  Horace  Bushnell.     Hartford :  Brown  &  Parsons.     1849. 

Thk  views  presented  in  these  Discourses,  as  they  were  originally  delivered, 
have  already  attracted  much  attention ;  and  our  object  is  merely  to  announce 
their  appearance  in  this  authentic  form:    The  Discourses  on  the  Trinity  and 
Atonement  appear  as  they  were  delivered,  the  former  at  New  Haven,  the  lat- 
ter at  Cambnoge.    The  Discourse  on  Dogma  and  Spirit,  has  been  recast,  and 
so  far  modified  in  "its  form  as  even  to  vary  a  little  the  import  of  the  sub- 
ject."   The  whole  is  introduced  by  an  elaborate  Preliminary  Dissertation,  on 
the  "  eenesis  "  and  powers  of  language.    The  views  presented  in  this  Disserta* 
^n,  tne  author  regards  as  an  essential  key  to  the  doctrines  of  the  discourses.  • 
They  must  at  least  have  the  efiect,  with  those  who  embrace  them,  of  discourag- 
ing theological  criticism;  since  the  main  conclusion  of  the  author  is,  that 
through  the  infirmities  of  language,  natural  science  and  dogmatic  theology 
are  impossible.    Thought  is  not  conveyed   by  literal  statements  and  defini- 
tions, serving  as  measures  of  truth,  but  is  suggested  bv  the  resultant  force  of 
mutually  repugnant  symbols,  held  up  in  woras.    *^  Poets,  then,  are  the  true 
metaphysicians,  and  if  there  be  any  ccnnplete  science  of  man  to  come,  they 
must  bring  it." 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  in  his  Introduction,  we  could  not,  of  course, 
expect  me  author  to  present  his  views  of  the  Trinity  and  Atonement  in  the 
nsual  dogmatic  method  of  our  theological  formulas ;  and  we  are  not  sur{>ri8ed 
that  such  havoc  as  he  makes  of  catechisms,  creeds,  and  systems  of  divinity, 
should  excite  alarm.  But  whether  his  doctrine  of  an  *^  Instrumental  Trinity,"  and 
an  nsthetic  Atonement  be  identical  with  that  of  other  Calvinistic  theologians, 
and  which  approaches  nearest  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  we  wul  not 
attempt  to  decide  in  a  single  paragraph.    To  manv  of  the  author's  views,  espe- 
cially on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  we  can  dt  no  means  subscribe.    Vet 
'We  must  a^  least  acquit  lum  of  the  charge  of  Unitarianism ;  and  we  hope 
that  the  publication  of  these  Discourses,  and  the  discussion  to  which  they 
must  lead,  will  help  Christians  to  a  better  understsmding  of  each  other,  and  of 
the  doctrines  themselves. 

Of  the  eloquence  and  power  with  which  the  author  exhibits  .his  views,  we 
cuinot  MLpress  too  warmly  our  aomiration.    The  mysticism  with  whiph  his 
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HkttAogj  18  tmctared,  and  his  style  really  mxturafed'j  is  aa  elemeat  tbat  does  net 
readily  coalesce  with  Calvinism ;  and  to  this  in  part  the  **  evil  notoriety  ^  ol 
the  Discoorses  is  to  be  attributed.  We  shall  doubtless  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  work  again.  ^ 

4. — Macaulay^s  History  of  Enghndj  from  the  Accessiom  of  James  II. 
By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  Vols.  I.  II.  8vo.  pp.  619, 
617.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 

Wk  cannot  so  well  express  our  feelings  in  introducing  this  greatest  of  Te- 
cent  books  to  our  readers  as  in  the  languitge  of  the  North  British  Review: 
"  We  have  never  perused  a  work  of  literature  or  science,  or  even  of  fiction, 
with  such  an  intense  interest  as  that  with  which  we  have  devoured  the  two 
remarkable  volumes  now  before  us.  We  have  cheated  our  mind  of  its  usual 
food,  and  our  body  of  its  usual  rest,  in  order  to  gra^,  by  one  mental  efibrt,  the 
great  truths  which  they  teach,  and  imbibe  the  noble  lessons  which  they  con- 
vey. Were  we  among  the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  or  did  we  adopt 
the  latitudinarian  views  of  religious  truth  which  he  has  presented  to  us  in  iHX 
the  fascination  of  language  and  of  sentiment,  we  might  have  suspected  that 
our  Judgment  was  partial,  and  our  admiration  extravagant  3  but,  though  our 
Presbyterian  feelings  has  been  often  offended,  and  our  most  venerated  martyrs 
but  sbghtly  honored,  and  our  nationsd  creed  not  unfrequently  reviled,  yet  these 
penumbrai  spots  disappear,  while  we  study  in  his  bright  and  eloquent  pages 
the  vindication  of  our  country^s  liberties, — ^the  character  and  the  fate  of  the 
sages  who  asserted  them, — and  the  righteous  but  terrible  doom  of  the  Princes 
from  whom  they  were  wrune." 

The  first  volume  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  ^In  the  fint  Mr.  Macaulay 
gives  a  condensed  and  elegant  sketch  of  English  history  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Revolution  in  1660.  In  the  second  chapter,  he  details  the  leading  events 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  the  Uind,  he  describes  the  state  of  En^and  at 
the  accession  of  James  II.,  treating  of  its  statistics,  its  literature  and  science, 
its  arts,  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  state  of  its  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  condition  of  its  population  ]  and  in  the  remaining  t%PO  chap- 
ters, he  gives  the  history  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  which  is  continued  and 
concluded  in  the  five  chapters  of  the  second  volume.^' — ^The  space  of  time  which 
these  two  volumes  cover  is  therefore  small,  being  little  more  than  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  but  that  space  was  crowded  with  momentous  and  destiny-ruling 
events  and  results.  We  most  earnestly  wish  that  the  author  had  gone  more 
fully  into  the  history  of  England  frtviom  to  the  accession  of  James  11.,  the 
period  from  which  he  dates ;  especiaUy  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  his  fa- 
vorable stand-point  and  sources  of  knowledge  and  preeminently  fitting  quali- 
ties, to  bring  out  in  its  proper  light  and  importance  the  glorious  Puritan  history 
of  that  eventful  period,  which  he  has  scarcely  touched  upon ;  and  which,  as 
an*all-modifying  and  all-controlling  element  of  the  British  Constitution  and  of 
English  history  ever  since  that  penod,  seems  to  us  essential  to  a  fair,  just,  and 
complete  execution  of  the  great  and  useful  task  to  which  he  has  addressed 
himself. 

Our  narrow  space  will  not  aUow  of  our  going  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
this  History  as  far  as  completed ;  nor  need  we :  the  favorable  judgment  of  the 
world  is  already  passed  upon  it )  no  commendation  will  help  it ;  no  criticism 
will  injure  it ;  besides,  our  readers  will  be  sure  to  get  it,  and  read  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Macaulay^s  sty^e,  modes  of  thinking,  and  characteristics  as  a  writer; 
his  extensive  and  accurate  erudition,  his  power  of  analysis  and  classificatioo, 
his  liberality  of  views  and  acknowledgea  ability,  were  so  well  known  before- 
hand, that  an  intelligent,  a  priori  judgment  might  have  been  passed  upon 
the  characteristics  of  this  work.  We  see  Macaula^r,  the  splendid  and  power- 
ful Essayist  in  every  page.    It  does  not  read  like  history ;  it  is  not  a  airy  de- 
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tail  of  events  or  chapter  of  names  and  dates :  it  is  one  gprand  continaoas  Dib* 
sertation  on  the  working  out  of  English  liberty,  in  which  names  and  dates  and 
isolated  events  and  characters,  which  form  the  staple  of  most  of  our  histories, 
are  pierely   incidental,  while  things-'prineiples — the  •  master-originating  and 
moving  causes  of  Revolution  and  Progress,  wnich  constitute  alike  tiie  true jphi- 
l€>6ophy  and  the  real  soul  of  history,  are  made  chief  and  paramount.    With 
,  him,  **  every  fact  has  but  one  meaning,  every  event  but  one  tongue,  and  every 
mystery  but  one  interpretation."    Hence,  there  is  no  darkness,  no  confusion,  no 
dullness,  no  unmeaning  jai^on,  no  inanimate  forms,  no  useless  actors,  no  crude 
philosophizing,  no  stilted  (fiction,  no  tricks  of  art,  in  all  his  pages.    The  scene 
IS  one ;  the  actors  few  and  admirably  chosen,  and  made  to  play  well  their 
part  ^  the  plot  thickens ;  great  and  still  greater  events  crowd  upon  the  stage 
and  intensify  the  interest;  the  grand  catastrophe  hastens  on — sisns  in  heaven 
and  wonders  on  earth  herald  its  coming ;  and  when  at  last  the  cUmax  is  reach- 
ed, and  Destiny  comes  forth  to  utter  the  doom  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, — ^we  are 
spell-bound,  and  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  power  of  a  master-mind.    And  this 
is  why  all  classes  of  readers,  young  and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  find  so 
much  to  interest  them  in  these  pages. — That  it  will  not  only  correct  many  false 
opinions  of  the  past  and  induce  a  juster  and  higher  appreciation  of  the  pre- 
sent, but  also  awaken  a  new  and  more  general  interest  in  the  reading  and  study 
of  history,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt ;  and  therefore  rejoice  in  the  rapid 
and  extensive  circulation  which  it  ha^  alrouly  obtained. 

But  two  volumes  are  published  ^  several  more  are  to  come,  as  it  is  to  be 
brought  "  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living." 
No  httle  impatience  and  anxiety  will  be  felt  to  see  the  restilt  of  Mr.  Macaulay^s 
future  labors.     Says  the  North  British  Review,  "  It  will  no  doubt  include  the 
chronicle  of  the  Great  Revolution,  which  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
subverted  European  dynasties,  and  which,  after  bein^  itself  subverted,  has  re^ 
appeared  with  redoubled  energy,  threatening  the  extinction,  or  heralding  the 
improvement  of  every  political  institution.    The  path  of  the  historian  will, 
therefore,  lie  among  tnoms  and  quicksands,  exposme  him  to  the  asskults  of 
vindictive  factions — of  men  rushing  headlong  to  changes,  or  checking  the 
march  of  that  great  civilization  which^the  hiKiiest  oracles  have  taught  us  to 
anticipate.     The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Macaiuay  has  traced  his  course  through 
the  intricacies  of  our  own  revolutionary  period,  is  the  best  earnest  of  his  ra- 
tuf«  success  3  and  though  we  sometimes  start  at  what  is  perhaps  only  the 
shadow  of  secular  beanngs.  when  he  refers  to  conflicting  creeds,  and  treats  of 
^lesiastical  strife,  yet  we  look  forward  with  confidence,  and  even  with  de- 
light to  his  future  labors.    It  is  difficult  for  a  statesman  embroiled  in  the  poli- 
tics of  his  own  day,  and  committed  often  to  hasty  opinions  which  he  does  not 
himself  hold,  to  descant  freely  and  consistently  on  the  events  of  other  times, 
and  to  protect  those  stem  decisions  which  he  pronounces  for  posterity,  from 
the  taint  of  "passing  interests  and  contemporary  feeling.    Mr.  ti^tcaulay  has, 
in  our  judgment,  steered  clear  of  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  history,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  even  his  political  adversaries  will  not  venture  to  assert  that 
he  has  chronicled  the  reign  of  James  II.  with  the  temper  of  a  partisan,  or 
sought  to  magnify  his  own  political  opinions,  by  distorting  the  facts  or  sup- 
pressing the  truths  of  history." 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  notice  without  expressing  our  surprise  and 
flense  of  shame,  that  such  a  tempest  should  be  raised  against  the  Harpers'  no- 
ble edition  of  this  History,  because  the  orthography  of  a  few  words  were  con- 
formed to  our  standard.  And  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Are  we  to  be  the  last  to 
show  honor  to  our  own  Webster  ?  Are  we  never  to  have  a  literature,  a  creed, 
a  standard  of  our  own  1  Are  we  never  to  think  a  thought,  or  even  to  spell  a 
^ord,  without  deferring  to  trans- Atlantic  authorities  1  Sname  on  American  in- 
dependence !  We  dislike  the  principle  of  mutilation  as  really  as  do  many 
others,  but  if  that  principle  is  to  be  constituted  into  an  iron  rule,  and  applied 
e^en  to  the  orthography  and  punctuation  and  capitals  of  an  author,  leaving  a 
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publisher,  eTen  of  a  foreign  work,  not  the  least  liberty  in  Aeee  mere  meehaai- 
cal  parts, — ^we  will  for  ourselves  refuse  to  come  under  it,  nay  we  will  be  for 
repudiat^g  the  foundation  principle  itself. 

5.— The  Life  and   Thoughts  of  John  Foster,    By  W.  W.  Eterts. 

New  York :  Edward  H.  Fletcher.     1849. 

FosTJCR  is  too  well  known  even  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  need  aay 
advertisement  from  us,  and  too  highly  appreciated  to  render  criticism  or  com- 
mendation of  any  avail.  His  writings  have  exerted  and  are  exerting  apower- 
fied  influence  over  the  thinking  and  leading  minds  of  the  world.  Ilkere  is 
an  originality,  and  a  vigor,  and  a  reach  of  thought  in  them,  which  cannot  iaSt 
to  stir  up  and  sway  the  reader's  mind. 

Hie  plan  of  this  book  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  unbraces  a  compendieva 
view  of  his  life,  together  with  an  estimate  of  his  intellectua],  literary,  and  reli- 
gious character.  While  the  bodv  of  the  work  consists  of  the  most  remaikabie 
passages  of  Foster's  writings,  collected  and  classified  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence and  use.  • 

From  the  examination  we  have  been  able  to  eiye  it,  we  are  of  the  opinioD 
that  diese  selections  have  been  made  with  nice  discriminaticm  and  sound  judg- 
ment f  and  the  thoughts  are  arranged  under  their  appropriate  topies,  and  nam- 
bered  to  facilitate  reference.  The  whole  presents  a  rare  collection  of  g^mSr 
gather^  from  all  his  writings.  Those  who  have  not  Foster's  works,  wiu  find 
here  the  very  cream  of  them  all ;  and  those  who  have  them,  will  also  find  its 
arrangement  of  topics  and  classification  of  choice  passages  and  copious  index 
greatly  facilitating  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  this  remarkable  man. 

6. — Rational  Psychology :  or  the  Subjective  Idea  and  the  Objective 
Law  of  all  intelligence.  By  Laurens  P.  Hicrok^  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Clirislian  Tlieohgy  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn,  An- 
bum :  Derby  Miller  k  Co.     1849. 

An  octavo  volume  of  717  pages.  Nothing  like  a  definite  and  complete  idea 
of  so  elaborate,  abstruse,  ana  extensive  a  work  can  be  given  in  a  brief  notice. 
Prof.  Hickok  has  evidently  bestowed  patient  and  laborious  thought  on  the 
science  of  mind :  he  is  a  close,  indepenaent,  bold  thinker ;  and  has  produced  a 
work  here  which  we  think  will  maKe  him  favorably  known  to  the  thinking 
world.  Its  method  is  peculiar  and  original ;  its  principles  are  discussed  wim 
subtle  discrimination  and  great  logical  acumen ;  and  its  ends  reached  by  a  care- 
ful and  thorough  investigation  of  the  "  a  priori  elements  and  primitive  prind- 
?iles  of  all  science." — Some  idea  of  the  drift  of  the  Author's  mind  may  be  derived 
rom  hi9  explanation  of  what  Rational  Psychology  is.  "In  this  science,  we 
pass  from  the  facts  of  experience  wholly  out  beyond  it,  and  seek  for  the 
rationale  of  experience  itself  in  the  necessary  and  universal  principles  whidi 
must  be  conditional  for  all  facts  of  a  possible  experience.  We  seek  to  deter- 
mine how  it  is  possible  for  an  experience  to  be,  from  those  a  priori  conditions 
which  render  all  the  functions  of  an  intellectual  agency  themselves  intelligible. 
In  the  conclusions  of  this  science  it  becomes  competent  for  us  to  affirm,  not  as 
from  mere  experience  we  may,  that  this  is — but,  from  these  necessary  and  uni- 
versal principles,  that  this  mttst  be.  The  inteUect  is  itself  investigated  and 
known  throueh  the  a  priori  principles  which  must  necessarily  control  all  its 
agency,  and  tnereby  the  being  of  intelligence  is  expounded  in  its  constitutional 
functions  and  laws  of  operation." — ^Introduction. 

Having  shown  what  Kational  Psychology  is,  and  the  Ends  to  which  the 
conclusions  of  the  science  may  be  rendered  subservient,  the  Author  passes  to 
the  Groundwork  of  the  subject,  which  he  declares  to  be  "  a  universal  criterion 
qf  science,''^  and  this  criterion  is  shown  to  be  "  the  determined  accordance  of  the 
subjective  Idea  and  the  objective  Law.*' — His  general  method  appears  in  the 
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fidlowing:  ^^Our  work 'thus  necessarily  diyides  itself  into  three  part$ — ^the 
faculty  of  the  Sense ;  of  the  Understanung ;  and  of  the  Reason.  We  must 
attain  the  a  priori  subjective  Idea  for  each,  and  also  the  objective  actual  Law 
of  each ;  and  in  each  case  detennine  the  correlation  of  the  idea  and  the  law 
respectively.  In  this  we  shall  have  reduced  each  facultv  of  knowledge  to  an 
a  priori  philosophical  science,  according  to  the  universal  criterion  for  all  sci-  ' 
ence ;  and  in  this  Rational  Psychology  will  be  completed.  Moreover,  in  these 
conclusions  of  Rational  Psychology,  we  shall  find  me  data  for  demonstratine 
the  valid  heinc  of  the  objects  given  through  these  intellectual  faculties ;  and 
thus  in  each  department  we  may  add  also  the  outlines  of  an  ^^  OrUolopcai 
Dewumstrcdion.''^  The  carrying  out  of  this  idea  constitutes  the  body  of  the 
wc»'k. 

We  commend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  the  few  who  read  and  digest 
worka  of  this  purely  intellectual  ai^d  abstruse  character.  How  far  the  main 
idea  of  the  book  is  original,  we  are  unable  to  say  3  the  discussion  is  certainly 
able,  and  the  subject  worthy  of  the  profoundest  study  of  the  profoundest  minds. 
It  strikes  us  that  there  is  a  certain  air  of  Grermailism  or  transcendentalism 
about  the  work,  especially  in  the  Authors  mode  of  thinking  and  use  of  lan- 
guage, which  detracts  from  the  interest  and  value  of  it. 

It  is  put  forth  with  becoming  modesty.  "  It  is  not  expected  that  it  will  be 
of  any  mterest  to  the  man^r ;  sufficient  <}uite,  if  it  reach  and  occupy  the  minds 
of  the  few,  and  propagate  its  recmrocations  of  free  thought  through  the  ^w- 
ing  numbers  of  such  as  can  and  ao  familiarize  themselves  in  purely  rational 
dmonstrations.  Nor  has  it  been  deemed  that  there  is  here  a  perfected  and 
universally  comprehensive  philosophy;  though  it  is  believed  that  the  trae 
direction  is  here  taken,  and  it  is  also  hoped  that  some  progress  has  been  gained 
towards  the  ultimate  attainment  of  that  position  from  which  the  complete  sci 
ence  of  all  sciences,  if  ever  to  be  consummated,  must  at  length  be  perfected. 
It  is  intended  only  as  a  contribution  to  the  common  current  of  rational  philo> 
sophic  s]f eculation,  and  is  silently  cast  into  the  stream  of  thought  to  flow  on 
with  it  if  found  to  be  congenial,  or  to  be  thrown  ashore  if  it  prove  only  as 
a  foreign  cumbering  drift  upon  its  surface." — ^Preface. 

7. — Oregon  and  CaKfomia  in  1848.  By  J.  Quinn  Thornton,  late 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon^  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Americ({n  Institute^  with  an  Appendix^  including  recent  and 
authentic  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Gold  Mines  of  Calif omia^ 
with  illustrations  and  a  Map.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.     1849. 

These  volumes  are  not  a  mere  catch-penny  concern,  as  are  many  of  thd 
works  which  the  California  excitement  has  produced.  They  are  intensely  ex- 
citing as  a  narrative,  and  of  real  and  permanent  value,  for  their  varied  and  relir 
'  able  mformation.  They  evince,  too,  no  little  literary  taste  and  erudition,  though 
the  product  of  a  California  emigrant.  They  tell  a  tale  of  emigrant  hardship, 
sufierinff,  and  toil,  that  harrows  up  the  reader's  feelings  to  their  intensest  pitcn, 
and  chifis  his  very  blood. 

Judge  Thornton  and  wife,  in  company  with  a  large  body  of  emigrants,  cross- 
ed the  continent  to  Oregon  in  the  year  1846.  We  have  here  a  detailed  narrative 
of  this  journey.  Their  sufierinfl;s  were  unparalleled.  Led  out  of  their  way  by 
designing  men — overtaken  b^  the  storms  and  snows  of  a  terrible  winter  mid- 
way the  journey — sick,  dispirited,  and  dying  from  cold  and  starvation,  and  the 
bones  of  more  than  half  left  to  bleach  in  we  wilderness, — ^it  is  a  record  of  ter- 
rible mterest  We  have  read  of  battle-scenes,  shipwrecks,  horrible  sufferings, 
&Ad  lingering  deaths ;  tales  of  torture,  cannibalism,  and  tragedy,  real  and  imagi- 
1^,-^ut  m  the  whole  eourse  of  our  reading  we  have  met  with  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  narrative  p^  of  these  vouunes.    Men,  women,  and  child* 
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ren  djring  by  inches  from  hun^r  in  a  dreary  wilderness;  the  living  feed- 
ing upon  the  dead :  toastii^  their  hearts  on  a  stick,  and  catting  off  the  fleek 
from  the  bones  ana  subsistmg  ui>on  it ;  killing  each  other  for  food ;  selfishness, 
revenge,  murder,  cannibalism  in  its  most  homd  features,  reigning  in  the  camp, 
— ^the  annals  of  human  suffering  nowhere  present  a  more  appalling  spectade. 
We  specify  "  The  Camp  of  Death,"  and  "  The  Winter  Camp,"  on  the  terribk 
Sierra  Nevada,  as  embodying  a  tale  which  nothini^  but  the  terrible  fidelity  of 
truth  could  have  drawn.    Once  read  it  will  never  fade  from  the  mind.    It  gives 
one  a  new  view  of  the  power  of  human  depravity  and  human  endurance.  We 
give  an  extract  or  two,  though  of  the  most  revolting  character.    The  scene  is 
*^  The  Mountain  Camp,"  when  visited  by  the  party  oirelief  sent  out  from  Califof- 
nia  to  the  famished,  snow-bound,  cannibalized  survivors  of  that  ill-fated  part}r. 
"  The  men  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  little  leisure  to  observe.    The  muti- 
lated body  of  a  friend,  having  nearly  all  the  flesh  torn  away  was  seen  at  the 
door, — ^the  head  and  face  remaining  entire.    Half-consumed  limbs  were  se^ 
concealed  in  trunks.    Bones  were  scattered  about.    Human  hair  of  different 
colors  were  seen  in  tufts  about  the  fire-place.    The  sight  was  overwhelming : 
and  outraged  nature  sought  relief  by  one  spontaneous  outcry  of  agony  and 
grief  and  tears.    The  air  was  rent  by  the  wails  of  sorrow  and  distress  that 
ascended  at  once,  and  as  if  by  previous  concert,  from  the  charnel-house  of 
death  beneath  the  snow."    Eisht  miles  distant  was  the  camn  of  Messrs.  Don- 
ner.    '•'•  Baptiste  had  just  left  the  camp  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Jacob  Donner, 
with  the  leg  and  thigh  of  Jacob  Donner,  for  which  he  had  been  sent  by  Geoijge 
Donner,  the  brother  of  the  deceased.    That  was  given,  but  the  boy  was  in- 
formed that  no  more  could  be  given,  Jacob  Donnef  s  body  being  the  last  they 
had.    They  had  consumed  four  bodies,  and  the  children  were  sitting  upon  a 
log,  with  their  faces  stained  with  blood,  devouring  the  half-roasted  liver  and 
heart  of  the  father.    *    ♦    ♦    Around  the  fire  were  hair,  bones,  skulls,  and 
the  fragments  of  half-consumed  limbs.    ♦    *    ♦    They  had  not  gone  far  when 
they  came  to  the  grave  of  Jacob  Donner.    His  head  was  cut  off,  and  was  lying 
with  the  face  up,  the  snow  and  cold  having  preserved  all  the  features  unalter- 
ed.   His  limbs  and  arms  had  been  severed  from  the  body,  which  was  cut  open 
—-the  heart  and  liver  being  taken  out.    The  leg  and  thigh  which  the  boy  fiip- 
tiste  had  obtained,  had  been  thrown  back,  upon  the  par^  coming  up  with  re- 
lief.   Other  graves  were  seen,  but  nothing  remained  in  them  but  a  few  frag- 
ments."   And  yet  the  author  says :  ^^  A  multitude  of  the  most  shocking  anui 
revolting  circumstances  are  desienedly  suppressed  as  being -unfit  for  the  sober 
pages  of  history.    NotwiUistandinff  the  unspeakable  distress  which  is  known 
by  the  world  to  have  existed,  and  the  thrilling  scenes  which  the  narrative  of 
this  lamentable  affair  presents,  the  full  etory  will  never  be  told,  and  the  half  of 
that  which  is  known  by  the  people  of  California  will  never  appear  in  print : 
and  indeed  ought  not." 

8. — Punishment  hy  Death:  its  Authority  and  Expediency,     Br  George 
B.  Cheever,  D.D.     New  York  and  London :  John  Wiley.     1849. 

This  is  a  second  and  complete  edition  of  this  great  work.  It  is  a  masterly 
argument,  based  on  Divine  Authority,  and  on  the  experience  of  the  world,  in 
favor  of  Capital  Punishment,  and  all  attempts  to  set  it  aside  or  evade  its  con- 
clusions are  vain.  It  has  already  done  a  great  work.  It  has  made  a  deep 
and  salutary  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  restrained,  as  by  a  mountain 
barrier,  that  tide  of  licentiousness,  irreligion,  and  mock  sensibility— for  that 
the  sprmgs  of  this  movement  lie  in  the  deep-seated  wickeAness  and  infidelity  of 
the  human  heart,  no  observing  mind  can  doubt— which  is  beating  against  the 
great  sanction  of  law,  and  threatening  the  very  foundations  of  society. 

The  re-issue  of  this  work  is  highly  opportune.  The  battle  is  evidently  to 
be  resumed ;  the  great  struggle  is  yet  to  com©  on  this  fundamental  question ; 
and  every  lover  of  order,  peace,  virtue,  justice,  htimanity,  religion,  otght  to 
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prepare  for  it,  and  to  awake  to  meet  it.  Nothing  so  able,  so  convincing,  so 
logically  irresistible,  has  been  written  as  this  argument  of  Dr.  Cheever's.  It 
ought  to  be  read  and  pondered  by  every  legislator,  judge,  juryman,  minister, 
layman,  and  citizen,  tnat  its  principles  and  conclusions  may  be  embodied  in 
public  sentiment,  and  made  to  control  the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  of  this 
great  nation. 

9. — An  IniroducUan  to  the  New  Te$tamenty  contaifdng  an  examination 
of  the  meet  important  que$tion$  relating  to  the  authenticity^  interpre- 
tation^ and  integrity  o/"  the  canonical  booksy  with  reference  to  the 
latest  inquiries.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.  Volume  I.  The 
Four  Gospels.  London  :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons.  1848.  8vo.  pp. 
430. 

Wb  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  this  elegantly  executed  and  highly 
valuable  work  to  the  notice  of  American  scholars  and  divines.  It  is  eminent- 
ly timely,  and  a  valuable  acquisition  to  EneUsh  Biblical  literature. 

The  work  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  researches  and 
8]>eculation8  of  German  Biblical  scholars.  The  audioes  knowledge  of  Grerman 
mind  and  of  the  entire  field  of  German  criticism,  including  the  most  recent 
writings,  is  extensive  and  thorough.  No  available  source  of  information 
adapted  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  name,  '^  Introduction,"  has  been  neglected. 
But  while  he  treats  this  German  literature  with  fairness,  and  evinces  a  perfect 
mastery  of  it  all,  the  author  is  no  slave  to  it ;  he  yields  no  blind  submission  to 
its  authority,  but  retains  that  freedom  of  thought  and  of  soul  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  correct  investigation  and  sound  criticism.  While  he  has  no  sympathy 
for  the  "  stereotype  minded"  or  for  those  "who  creep  along  in  the  ruts  of  hered- 
itary or  pravailing  opinion,"  he  has  none  for  the  rash  innovator  or  specious 
speculator,  and  is  free  from  the  virus  of  German  neology. 

The  author  says :  "  it  seems  to  be  the  wiser  course  to  prepare  for  all  the  ob- 
j  ections  that  may  be  urged  against  the  New  Testament.  It  is  oetter  to  anticipate 
the  diffusion  of  certain  subtle  cavils  in  the  field  of  Christianity  than  to  decry  at 
a  distance,  or  to  be  overwhelmed  by  their  novelty  when  they  are  fairly  import- 
ed from  other  lands.  It  is  the  writer^s  belief  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  ere  long  to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal.  The  translations  of  various 
CoDtinentai  works  wnich  have  recently  appeared  in  England,  and  the  tendency 
of  certain  speculations  in  philosophy,  indicate  a  refined  skepticism  or  a  pan- 
theistic spint  which  confounds  the  objective  and  the  sa^ectivt.  or  unduly  subcrdp- 
nales  the  former  to  the  latter.  Many  are  disposed  to  exalt  their  intuitions  too 
biKbly  to  the  detriment  of  the  histoncal,  as  jC&dX  did  his  Pure  Reason." 

These  extracts  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  design,  character,  and 
utility  of  this  "  IntrcSuction  to  the  New  Testament."  It  supplies,  a  want 
which  many  have  felt  and  expressed,  and  we  doubt  not  that  when  its  great  me- 
rit is  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  and  highly 
appreciated.  We  hope  it  will  be  speedily  republisned  in  this  country,  as  the 
Ei^lish  edition  is  quite  expensive.  The  work  will  be  completed  either  in  two 
or  uiree  volumes,  and  when  completed  we  shall  refer  to  it  again. 

10, -r-Posthum&us  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  LL.  D.  Edit" 
ed  by  the  Rev.  Willi  am  Hann  a,  LL.  D.  Volume  V.  Sabbath  Read- 
ing$.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 

This  volume  is^uniform  in  its  mechanical  appearance  and  in  its  general  cha- 
racter with  Uie  four  jprevious  ones.  It  extends  from  Genesis  to  11.  Kings.  We 
bave  already  several  times  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  the  spiritual  charac- 
ter and  merit  of  this  series,  and  need  not  now  renew  our  commendation.  We 
take  great  delight  ourselves  in  reading  them  for  edification  ]  and  although  they 
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are  neither  critical  nor  expository,  biit  jnst  the  free  pious  thou^its  of  that  ml 
good  man,  yet  are  they  highly  suggestive  and  abound  with  ori^nal,  strikia^ 
views  of  Eiivine  Truth.  The  Harpers  have  brought  out  this  series  in  a  veiy 
appropriate  and  beautiful  form. 

11. — Life  of  Franklin  IUu$trated.  JSis  Autohiogryahy^  and  a  Nam- 
tive  of  his  public  life  and  services.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Hastikm 
Weld.  Splendidly  embellished  by  numerous  exquisite  designs  by  ionfi 
Chapmaiv .    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 

F&ANKLiN^s  Autobiography  ought  to  be  read  and  carefully  studied  by  eveiy 
man,  especially  by  every  young  man  who  wishes  to  be  anything.  There  is  a 
world  of  wisdom,  sterling  sense,  and  sa^city  in  it.  He  certainly  posseewd 
peculiar  gifts ;  he  was  a  close  and  discriminating  observer  ]  a  bold  and  origi- 
nal thinker ',  a  real  genius  in  invention,  a  philosopher  in  arrangement,  and  a 
master-o|>erator  in  execution.  His  experience  was  varied  and  profound;  his 
opportunity  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all  its  phases  and 
conditions  peculiar,  while  the  part  he  acted  in  the  great  events  of  our  Revolo- 
tionary  history  was  conspicuous,  and  places  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
statesmen,  diplomatiBts,  and  patriots ;  and  here  we  have  the  results  of  his  sa- 
gacity, shrewdness,  extensive  observation,  and  experience,  emlx>died  in  iiis 
own  personal  history,  and  told  in  his  own  inimitable  manner.  It  is  a  book  lor 
V  the  people" — a  book  of  "  proverbs,"  if  you  please,  having  in  it  no  little  of  the 
wisdcMn  of  Solomon ;  proverbs  illustrated  and  worked  out  m  his  own  history. 
It  is  a  practical  every-day  philosophy  which  has  made  the  fortunes  of  more 
men  {for  this  world  mdy^  alas  J)  than  all  the  gold  of  California  will  ever  make. 
The  narrative  of  his  j)ublic  life  and  services  by  Mr.  Weld,  forms  an  inteiest- 
ingand  valuable  addition  to  the  autobiography. 

This  edition  is  a  splendid  afl^r — nothm^  like  it  exists:  the  old  philosophtf 
would  hardly  know  nimself  in  so  splendid  a  dress.  The  paper,  the  pren- 
work,  the  pictorial  illustrations  are  aU  superior.  And  yet  though  got  up  ia 
this  costly  manner,  it  is  sold  for  die  low  sum  of  92,  in  eight  numbers. 

# 

12,— Life  and  Reign  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninthy  with  a  BiograpMesl 
Sketch  of  his  predecessor y  Gregory  XVL  Prepared  as  a  Supple 
ment  to  the  I7lh  edition  of  the  IRstory  of  Romanism.  By  John 
DowLiNO,  D.  D.     New  York :  Edward  Walker.     1849. 

A  FIT  supplement  to  Bowling's  great  work.  The  History  of  Romanism,  and 
bringing  it  down  to  the  present  eventful  period.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  tms 
highly  valuable  book,  so  full  of  historic  interest,  and  constantly  referred  to  as 
good  authority  in  the  great  controversy  with  Romanism,  is  havmg  so  extensive 
a  circulation.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  book ;  and  if  our  readers  wish  to 
know  what  Romanism  is  and  was  historically,  let  them  get  and  read  Dr.  Dow- 
ling's  History. 

13. — History  of  Alexander  the  Great.    By  Jacob  Abbott.     WUhen' 
gravings.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  and  life-like  sketch  of  the  world's  re- 
nowned conqueror  that  we  have  seen.  It  has  all  the  interest  and  charm  oi 
the  liveliest  romance  with  the  fidelity  and  truthfulness  of  veritable  history. 
The  main  features  of  the  character,  the  conquests,  and  the  life  of  Ais  wonder- 
ftil  man  are  here  so  distinctly  brouf^ht  out  and  so  admirably  blended  and  colo^ 
ed  as  to  leave  a  very  vivid  and  lasting  impression  on  the  reader's  mind.  ™ 
jrapidity  and  grandeur  of  his  conquests;  the  pomp  and  magnificence  ^^^[ 
taf  luxury  of  his  court  and  regal  state  while  reposing  on  ms  laurels  at  WJ' 
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Ion ;  and  his  final  debauchery  and  melancholy  end,  as  herein  narrated,  possess 
a  power  of  fascination  that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  history. 

14. — History  of  Hannibaly  the  Carthagenian  General    By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott.     With  engraving$.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 

Carthage,  the  riral  of  Rome,  and  long  her  maritime  mistress,  and  finally 
the  victim  of  her  terrible  vengeance,  will  ever  possess  a  melancholy  interest  to 
the  student  of  history.  This  beautifully  written  life  of  Hannibal,  her  great 
General,  who  carried  the  war  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  performing  the  pro- 
digious feat  of  crossing  the  Alps  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  his  whole  army 
and  implements  of  war ;  whose  splendid  career  of  victory  and  conquest  for  a 
season  covered  Carthage  with  glory  and  Rome  with  defeat,  but  whose  sudden 
reverses  rolled  back  the  tide  of  carnage  and  death  upon  the  shore  of  Africa 
and  reduced  her  proud  city  to  ruin,  and  overwhelmed  the  General  in  hopeless 
and  terrible  calamity — ^this  life,  so  crowded  with  great  and  startling  events, 
and  chequered  with  prosperitv  and  adversity,  glocy  and  shame,  and  terminating 
in  so  melancholy  ana  tragical  a  manner,  is  replete  with  interest  and  instruction. 

15. — JERstary  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    By  Jacob  Abbott.     With  engrav- 
ings.   New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 

QucEN  Elizabeth,  if  we  judge  rightly,  appears  here  in  her  true  light,  and  that 
is  no  very  enviable  one.    Mr.  Abbott^s  appreciation  of  her  great  virtues  and 

Seat  fauitB,  her  private  character  and jpUDlic  life,  comes  nearer  to  our  ideas  of 
e  truth  than  anythine  we  have  before  seen  in  any  single  history.  He  nar- 
rates her  early  life  as  me  neglected  child  of  a  disgraced  and  beheaded  queen 
and  as  the  victim  of  Mary^s  jealousy,  and  you  become ,  interested  in  her  ]  he 
sketches  the  principal  events  of  her  lon^  and  glorious  reign,  and  you  admire 
and  wonder  at  her  strength  of  mind,  and  indomitable  energy  of  will,  and  poli- 
tical sagacity,  and  re^  splendor,  and  state  crimes ;  he  portrays  her  utter 
selfishness  and  hypocrisy  and  double-dealing  and  cool  calculating  treachery 
and  cruelty  as  a  sovereign,  and  you  loose  all  respect,  and  denounce  her  me- 
mory 3  he  shows  her  womanly  weaknesses,  her  pride  and  vanity,  her  partiali- 
ties and  love  attachments  ]  the  struggles  of  sovereign  pride  and  love  of  power 
against  maidenly  tenderness  and  yearnings  as  in  the  case  of  the  ill-fated  Essex, 
and  you  know  not  whether  most  to  pity  or  to  blame ;  he  paints  the  death-scene — 
Elizabeth  prostrate  on  the  floor,  writhing  in  agony  and  calling  for  mercy,  strain- 
ing her  ear  to  catch  the  sound  of  prayer,  forsaken  by  nearly  all  of  her  lords 
and  other  satellites  who  had  fled  to  Scotland  to  hail  King  James  as  soon  as  her 
death  was  known,  and  she  stun^  by  the  consciousness  of  abandonment, — and. 
you  inwardly  exclaim,  ^^  0  the  littleness  of  human  greatness !  the  poverty  of 
a  crown !  the  bitterness  of  death  in  a  palace  with  not  a  true  heart  to  tender 
its  sympathy,  or  a  divine  consolation  to  offer  its  support !" 

Tnis  series  of  brief  histories  from  the  polished  and  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott is  not  only  of  a  very  popular  character,  but  is  a&irably  adapted  to  inr 
terest,  particularly,  the  young  in  the  study  of  history.  He  has  selected  tiie 
most  remarkable  characters  in  histor]^,  and  grouped  together  the  leading  events 
in  the  life  of  each,  so  as  to  give  a  distinct  and  complete  impression  of  their 
bistoric  being.  And  while  tnese  histories  wear  an  air  or  romance,  and  are 
bi^bly  fascinating,  the  author  has  confined  himself  to  the  facts  of  sober  re- 
ceived history.    The  series  will  form  a  gallery  of  well-executed  and  striking 

uoriraitd  01  these  world-renowned  personages.  The  several  histories  are  uni- 
form in  size,  binding,  and  general  appearance  3  are  illustrated  by  many  striking 
^d  beautifiil  engravings  -,  and  together  make  a  useful  and  most  beautiful  little 

library. 
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16. — Raphael.    By  Alphonso  De  Lamartine.    New  York :  Harper 

&  Brothers.     1849. 

Lamartine  is  certainly  a  writer  of  great  beauty  and  power,  whether  his  snh- 
ject  be  history  or  romance.  This  work  is  a  fictitious  narratiye,  full  of  the 
poetry  of  thought,  the  beauties  of  stjrle  and  imagery,  and  the  extravagance  of 
over-wrought  and  transcendental  sentimentalism.  The  drift  of  it  is  to  illus- 
trate the  power  and  workings  of  that  mysterious  element  in  man  which  we 
call  sympathy,  in  the  affidrs  of  love  and  conjugal  life ;  showing  that  the  love 
which  is  based  on  the  beautie^  and  accomplishments  of  person,  on  matrimonial 
bonds,  or  rank,  station,  and  wealth,  cannot  secure  the  bliss  for  which  the  lover 
9ighs  in  his  inner  soul ',  that  heart  must  meet  heart  in  the  contact,  the  outgoinjp 
and  the  communion  of  a  pure  spiritual  sympathy,  or  man  must  pine  in  loneli- 
ness  and  die  with  secret  grief.  There  is  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this ;  and  our  regret  is  that  the  distinguished  author  has  so  marred  the  descrip- 
tion by  the  most  extravagant  romantic  ravings  and  superlative  nonsense,  that 
adl  sober-minded  matter-of-fact  persons  will  only  read  to  laugh,  and  sentimental 
ones  to  run  mad. 

17.— The  North  British  Review.    November  1848  and  February  1849. 

This  Quarterly  represents  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  party  in  English 
literature,  politics  and  religious  matters,  and  is  conducted  with  great  ability.  It 
comes  nearer  to  our  own  standard  of  thinking  and  feeling  than  any  one  of  the 
other  great  Quarterlies  which  g^ive  expression  and  direction  to  the  English  mind ; 
indeed  no  well-informed  American  ought  to  be  without  it. 

These  last  two  numbers  contain  several  articles  of  peculiar  interest  and  great 
excellence.  We  have  only  space  to  specify  those  relating  to  the  Authorship  - 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius  ^  the  Final  Memoirs  of  Charles  Lamb ;  the  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence  of  Viscount  Castlereadh  ;  Baptist  Noel's  Church  and  State ; 
Macaulay's  History  of  England ;  and  the  JDuke  of  Argyle's  E^ssay  on  the  £e- 
clesiastical  History  of  ScoUand  since  the  Reformation. 

The  Review  of  Baptist  Noets  powerful  work,  though  kind  in  spirit  and  fa- 
vorable in  general,  takes  decided  exceptions  to  some  of  his  principles  and  rea- 
soning, as  untound,  and  pushed  to  extremes :  as  having  a  decided  tendency  to 
radic^sm  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  "  We  nad  hoped  to  find  in  Mr.  Noel's 
book  a  more  moderate  scheme  of  reform  projected,  which  might  have  reconciled 
the  extremes ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  despair  of  him  as  a  leader 
in  any  great  movement  of  reformation,  when  we  see  him  thus  merging  himself 
in  the  confused  ranks  of  existing^  dissent — descending  into  the  arena,  single- 
handed,  as  the  champion  not  of  a  Church  but  of  a  chapel — and  pleading  with 
all  the  ardor  of  a  neophyte  for  a  system  of  disunion  and  disorganization,  the 
utter  impotence  of  which,  for  any  combined  a^on,  even  its  veteran  supporters 
were  beginning  to  deplore.^'  How  far  the  decided  Presbyterian  feelings  of  the 
^* North  British"  have  influenced  its  judgment  we  know  not:  it  anticipates 
however,  far  humbler  and  less  beneficial  results  from  this  already  renowed  Es- 
saythan  are  confidently  predicted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  article  on  Maeautays  History  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  grandest  tilings 
we  have  read  in  many  a  day ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  thousand 
and  one  reviews  which  it  has  called  or  will  call  forth,  will  attain  to  its  high 
standard  of  merit.  While  the  reviewer  is  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  great 
historian,  to  his  church  partialities,  and  his  injustice  to  Puritan  character  and 
history,  he  still  does  him  noble  justice,  and  profoundly  appreciates  the  incom- 
parable merits  of  this  great  work.  We  think  it  vastly  more  truthful  and  just 
and  valuable  than  the  critique  in  the  British  Quarterly  already  refemd  to. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ATONEMENT,  WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  VIEWS 

OF  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

By  RsT.  Hbrbt  Nsili.,  Lenox,  MaM. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  Mr.  Coleridge  both  as  a 
metaphysician  and  a  poet.  In  these  respects  men  are  fast  doing 
him  justice.  Of  his  Theological  views,  however,  much  remains  to 
be  said. 

On  no  one  subject  was  he  more  anxious  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood, and  to  give  satisfaction  to  an  enquiring  mind,  than  on 
the  subject  of  Redemption,  or  the  work  that  Christ  does  for  a 
fallen  soul.  It  is  in  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  pp.  187 — 202^  of  Dr. 
Marsh's  edition  that  Mr.  C.  expresses  himself  most  fully  on  this 
great  theme. 

His  view  was  wholly  a  subjective  one.  He  believed  that 
Christ  effected  the  redemption  of  men  only  as  He  imparted  His 
own  spiritual  life  to  their  believing  souls.  The  texts  which  he 
quotes  and  dwells  upon  are  such  as  these ;  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life."  "  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  "  The  law 
of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death."  "  The  last  Adam  was  made  a  quicken- 
ing spirit."  John  6 :  24 — 26,  was  also  a  favorite  passage  with 
him ;  especially  that  place  in  which  the  Redeemer,  after  having 
said  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;"  "  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him,"  perceiving  that 
the  disciples  murmured  and  thought  it  "  a  hard  saying,"  explained 
himself  by  adding,  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth :  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  the  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are7i/e. 

If  Mr.  C.  regarded  the  Atonement  as  bearing  any  relaticm  to 
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the  government  of  Grod,  he  has  not  expressed  it.  The  views  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  and  read,  of  the  connections  of 
Christ's  sufferings  with  the  Justice  of  Gkxi,  were  such  as  he  could 
not  receive.  Having  been  taught  to  regard  the  scene  on  Calvary, 
in  the  light,  either  of  a  literal  "  propitiation"  to  vindictive  Justice, 
or  as  a  '*  ransom"  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  an  exacting  creditor, 
when  he  came  to  apply  these  words  as  thus  explained  to  the  death 
of  the  Redeemer,  his  moral  nature  recoiled  from  the  idea  thus 
conveyed  of  the  ground  of  its  necessity.  He  felt  it  to  be  derogar 
tory  to  Grod  to  regard  the  love,  and  obedience  of  his  creatures  as 
a  debt  which  could  be  paid  by  another ;  or  the  personal  feelings 
of  Jehovah  such  as  could  be  relieved  by  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

Thus  indisposed  to  regard  the  words  '*  ransom,  propitiation, 
&c.,"  as  definitive  of  the  nature,  ground,  theory,  or  mode  of  the 
atonement,  Mr.  C.  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  any  view  of 
Christ's  work  in  its  outward  relations  which  was  satisfactory  to 
his  mind.  That  view,  which  represents  the  sufierings  of  the 
Redeemer,  as  an  expression  of  Divine  displeasure  against  sin,  an- 
swering the  ends  of  government,  as  well  as  could  the  endless 
misery  of  the  ofiending  human  race,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
thought  or  heard  of  Capable  as  this  view  is  of  a  philosophic  and 
scriptural  defence,  and  although  propounded  by  Grotius  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  yet  the  author  of  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection" 
makes  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  form.  It  may  be  that  the  revulsion 
of  his  mind  from  the  views  entertained  by  many  of  his  day  when 
they  spoke  of  the  Atonement,  was  such  as  to  prevent  him  from 
regarding  any  objective  view  of  Christ's  work,  with  the  tranquil- 
ity necessary  for  its  reception  into  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  feel  the  need  of  anv  such  view. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  mental  position  in 
regard  to  the  external  bearings  of  this  great  subject,  it  must  al- 
ways be  a  mattei"  of  regret  that  some  one  did  not  urge  upon  his 
attention  Romans,  3 :  25 — 26,  "  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins," 
&c.  Unsatisfactory  as  these  words  and  the  view  contained  in 
them  may  be  to  one  seeking  mainly  after  a  participation  in  Christ's 
spiritual  nature,  nevertheless,  it  would  not  have  been  a  difficult 
matter  through  them  to  have  convinced  a  mind  as  comprehensive 
and  candid  as  that  of  Coleridge,  that  a  propitiation  "  to  declare  God's 
righteousness**  was  a  very  different  thing  from  a  propitiation  to 
satisfy  God's  vindictive  Justice. 

To  say  that  God,  through  Christ,  who  was  Jehovah  in  the  flesh, 
"declared  His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  has  long 
been  regarded  by  eminent  divines,  both  in  Ei^land  and  America, 
as  only  another  mode  of  saying  that  God  on  Calvary  so  expressed 
His  grief  and  abhorrence  at  sin,  that  he  might  with  safety  for- 
give it. 
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We  must  always  regret  that  Mr.  Coleridge  took  no  notice  of 
any  such  view  ;  not  because  it  is  necessary  for  a  sinner  to  know 
how  he  is  saved,  in  order  to  be  saved :  not  because  it  is  as  im- 
portant to  know,  the  ground  or  condition  of  any  ffood  thing,  as  to 
feel  its  power :  not  because  the  view  that  Mr.  C.  did  embrace  of 
Christ's  work  is  not  true  as  far  as  it  goes :  nor  even  because  the 

Sovernmental  theory  as  stated  above,  can  be  asserted  With  confi** 
ence  by  any  mind  that  has  lived  only  in  this  worid  as  sufEpient  to 
cover  and  account  for  all  the  outward  and  distant  relations  of  an 
event,  which  may  have  peculiar  and  untold  bearings  upon  those 
portions  of  the  universe  whose  moral  condition  and  circumstances 
are  different  from  our  own  :  but  because  this  theory  does  furnish 
a  view  of  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's  extreme  agony 
and  in  an  objective  light,  satisfactor}^  as  far  as  we  can  see,  or  at 
least  have  seen,  sustained  also  by  every  appropriate  form  of  anal* 
ogy,  and  in  keeping  with  the  very  words  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  because  Mr.  C.  could  not 
regard  the  terms  ransom,  propitiation,  satisfaction,  redemption, 
reconciliation,  &c.,  as  expressive  of  the  nature  or  theory  or  mode 
of  the  atoning  work,  that  he  attached  to  them  no  meaning.  They 
were  to  him  words  of  deep  significance.  They  expressed  for  him 
as  no  other  words  could  so  well  express  at  the  time  they  were 
uttered,  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  If  they  did  not  indicate  the  principle  which  occasion- 
al the  necessity  of  an  Atonement,  they  did  to  him  most  appro- 
priately portray  the  superlative  blessings  which  those  suflerings 
secured. 

On  p.  192  of  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  the  author,  says  dis- 
tinctly, the  italics  being  his  own  and  significant :  "  It  is  the  con- 
sequences of  the  act  of  redemption,  that  the  zealous  apostle  (Paul) 
would  bring  home  to  the  minds  and  affections  both  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Now  the  Apostle's  opponents  and  gainsayers  were 
principally  of  the  former  class.  They  were  Jews :  not  only  Jews 
unconverted,  but  such  as  had  partially  received  the  gospel.  Add 
to  that  Paul  himself  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  intimately 
versed  "  in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many,  his  equals,  in  his  own 
nation,  and  above  measure  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers." 
It  might,  therefore,  have  been  anticipated,  that  his  reasoning 
would  receive  its  outward  forms  and  lan^age,  from  his  own  past 
and  his  opponents  present  habits  of  thinking,  and  that  his  figures, 
images,  analogies,  and  references,  would  be  taken  preferably  from 
objects,  opinions,  events,  and  ritual  observances  ever  uppermost 
in  the  imaginations  of  his  own  countrymen.  And  such  we  find 
them:  yet  so  judioioosly  selected,  that  the  prominent  forms,  the 
figures  of  most  frequent  recurrence,  are  drawn  from  points  of  be- 
lief and  practice,  from  laws,  rites  and  customs,  that  then  prevailed 
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through  the  whole  Roman'  world,  and  were  cornmon  to  Jew  and 
Gentile^ 

Now  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  select  points  bet- 
ter suited  to  this  purpose,  as  being  equally  familiar  to  all,  and  yet 
having  a  special  interest  for  the  Jewish  converts,  thati  those  are 
from  which  the  learned  apostle  has  drawn  the  four  principal  met- 
aphors by  which  he  illustrates  the  blessed  -consequences  of  Christ's 
redemption  of  mankind. 

These  are;  1,  Sin-OfTerings,  sacrificial  expiation.  ?.. Reconcil- 
iatioti,  atonement,  xaiaUoyiy.  3.  Ransom  from  slavery,  redemp- 
tion, the  buying  back  again,  or  being  bought  back,  from  re  and 
emo.  4,  Satisfaction  of  a  creditor's  claims  by  a  payment  of  the 
debt. 

To  one  or  the  other  of  these  four  heads  all  the  numerous  forms 
and  exponents  of  Christ's  mediation  in  Paul's  writings  may  be 
referred.  And  the  very  number  and  variety  of  the  words  or 
periphrases  used  by  him  to  express  one  and  the  same  thing,  fur- 
nish the  strongest  presumptive  proof,  that  all  alike  were  usod 
metapfiorically. 

There  is  truly  no  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  if  words 
significant  of  difierent  things,  are  used  in  relation  to  the  Atone- 
,ment,  they  cannot  all  be  used  as  expressive  of  the  nature  of  its 
theory,  law,  or  principle.  The  sacred  writers  never  meant  .to 
assign  several  different  theories,  laws,  or  principles  for  the  same 
thing,  For  what  purpose,  then,  are  different  figures  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Atonemeni?  Mr.  C.  says  for  a  common  end,  to 
which  they  all  with  propriety  may  be  applied,  viz.,  to  show  by  its 
blessed  efiiects  the  worth  of  re<lemption. 

On  p.  191,  we  find  these  words  :  "Forgiveness  of  sin,  the  abo- 
lition of  guilt,  through  the  redemptive  power  of  Christ's  love,  and 
of  His  perfect  obedience,  is  expressed,  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blances of  the  consequences  in  both  cases,  by  the  payment  of  a 
debt  for  another,  which  debt  the  payer  had  not  himself  incurred/' 
And  "  the  transferring  of  the  sameness  from  the  consequent"  to 
the  cause  or  principle,  was  the  mistake  against  which  the  author 
of  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  so  strenuously  and  so  justly  remon- 
strated. In  the  following  passages,  Mr.  C.  reiterates  and  vindi- 
cates his  idea,  that  the  Jewish  metaphors  which  have  been  made 
by  many  theologians  to  illustrate  the  principle  or  mode  of  redemp- 
tion, were  actually  designed  by  similitude  of  effect,  only  to  de- 
scribe the  superlative  excellence  of  the  gift. 

"  Such  being  the  effects  of  our  redemption,  well  might  the 
fervent  apostle  associate  it  with  whatever  was  eminently  dear  and 
precious  to  erring  and  afflicted  mortals  ;  and  where  no  single  title 
could  be  other  than  imperfect,  seek  from  similitude  of  effect  to 
describe  the  superlative  boon,  by  transferring  to  it  the  name  of 
each  act  and  ordinance,  habitually  connected  in  the  minds  of  off 
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his  bearers  with  feelings  of  joy,  confidence,  and  gratitude."    Pp. 
105—6. 

He  represents  the  apostle  as  saying,  "  Do  you  rejoice  when  the 
atonement  made  by  the  Priest  has  removed  the  civil  stain  from 
your  nanie  ?  Here  is  an  Atonement  which  takes  away  a  deeper 
^  stain — a  sacrifice  for  the  whole  world.  Would  you  be  grateful  to 
one  who  had  ransomed  you  from  slavery  ?  Here  is  Redemption 
from  a  direr  slavery — the  slavery  of  sin  unto  death.  Had  you 
involved  yourself  in  a  heavy  debt  for  certain  gewgaws,  and  in 
default  of  payment  had  made  yourself  over  as  a  bondsman  to  a 
hard  creditor,  with  what  emotions  would  you  not  receive  the 
tidings  that  a  friend,  whom  you  had  neglected  and  reviled,  had 

Bud  the  DEBT  for  you — made  a  satisfaction  to  your  creditor? 
ut  you  have  incurred  a  debt  of  death  to  the  EM  Nature ;  yoa 
have  §6ld  yourself  to  sin ;  (and)  the  stranger  has  appeared — ^the 
Son  of  God :  to  as  many  as  have  faith  in  his  name,  the  debt  is 
paid — the  satisfaction  has  been  made." 

Now,  to  show  that  the  above-mentioned  metaphors  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  literally  expressive  of  the  nature  or  mode  of  the 
Atonement,  but  of  the  blessedness  of  its  effects,  Mr.  C.  proceeds 
to  say  :  "  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  varied  expressions 
of  St.  Paul,  are  to  be  literally  interpreted  ;  that  (ex.  gr.)  sin  is,  or 
involves,  an  infinite  debt  (in  the  proper  and  law-court  sense  of  the 
word  debt) — a  debt  owinc  by  us  to  the  vindictive  justice)  of  God 
the  Father,  which  can  be  liquidated  only  by  the  everlasting  misery 
of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  or  by  a  sum  of  suffering  equal  to 
this.  Likewise,  that  God  the  Father,  by  his  absolute  decree,  or 
(as  some  divines  teach)  through  the  necessity  of  his  unchangeable 
justice,  had  determined  to  exact  the  full  sum  ;  which  must,  there- 
fore, be  paid  either  by  ourselves,  or  by  some  other^ia  our  name 
and  behalf.  But  besides  the  debt  which  all  mankind  contracted 
io  and  through  Adam,  as  a  homo  publicus,  even  as  a  nation  is 
bound  by  the  acts  of  its  head,  every  man  (say  these  divines)  is  an 
insolvent  debtor  on  his  own  score.  In  this  fearful  predicament 
the  Son  of  God  resolved  to  pay  the  debt  for  us,  and  to  satisfy  the 
Divine  Justice  by  a  perfect  equivalent.  Accordingly,  by  a  strange, 
yet  strict  consequence,  it  has  been  held  by  more  than  one  of 
these  divines,  that  the  agonies  suffered  by  Christ  were  equal  in 
amount  to  the  sum  total  of  the  torments  of  all  mankind  here  and 
hereafter !  \  P.  196. 
The  surprise  expressed  in  this  last  sentence,  and,  indeed,  im- 

E"ed  throughout  the  whole  paragraph,  by  Mr.  C,  that  any  could 
lieve  that  Christ  suffered  in  kind  or  in  degree  as  do  the  lost,  has 
been  expressed  repeatedly  since  by  orthodox  divines,  in  stronger 
language  than  Mr.  C.  hat  used. 
There  is,  certainly,  good  sense  and  sound  logic  also,  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  remarks  on  the  same  point,  and  they  indicate  very  plainly 
what  the  writer  meant  to  reject  from  his  idea  of  Atonement : 

"It  is  easy  to  say—*!  do  not  hold  this,'  (the  sentiment  last  quoted,)  or  we 
do  not  make  this  an  article  of  onr  helief!'  The  true  question  is :  Do  you  take 
any  part  of  it :  and  can  you  reject  the  rest  without  being  incomequent  ?  Are 
debt,  satisfaction,  payment  in  full,  creditors'  rights,  &c.,  nomina  provrtaj  by 
"Which  the  very  nature  of  Redemption  and  its  occasion  is  expressed  f  or  are 
they  with  several  other  figures  of  speech  for  the  purpose  oi  illustrating  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  consequences  and  effects  of  the  redemptive  act,  and  tQ 
excite  in  the  receivers  a  due  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  manifold  operation  of 
the  boon,  and  of  the  love  and  gratitude  due  to  the  Redeemer  ?  If  still  you  re> 
ply,  the  former :  then,  as  your  whole  theory  is  grounded  on  a  notion  of  /*»• 
Uce,  I  ask  you,  is  this  justice  a  moral  attribute  ?  But  morality  commences 
with,  and  begins  in,  the  sacred  distinction  between  thing  and  person  ;  on  this 
distinction,  all  law,  human  and  divine,  is  grounded ;  consequently  the  law  of 
justice.  If  you  attach  any  idea  to  the  term  justice  as  applied  to  God,  it  must 
be  the  same  which  you  refer  to  when  you  amrm  or  deny  it  of  any  other  per- 
sonal agent — save  only  that  in  its  attribution  to  Grod,  you  speak  of  it  as  un- 
mixed and  perfect.  For  if  not,  what  do  you  mean  ?  And  why  do  you  call  it 
by  the  same  name  1  I  may,  therefore,  with  all  right  and  reason,  put  the  cane 
as  between  man  and  man.  For  should  it  be  found  irreconcileabie  with  the 
justice,  which  the  light  of  reason,  made  law  in  the  conscience,  dictates  to  man, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  incongruous  with  the  all-perfect  justice  of  God  1 

"  Whatever  case  I  should  imagine,  would  be  felt  by  the  reader  as  below  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  and,  in  some  measure,  jarring  with  his  feelings ;  and  in 
other  respects  the  more  familiar  the  case,  the  better  suited  to  the  present  pur- 
pose. 

"A  sum  of  £1,000  is  owing  from  James  to  Peter,  for  which  James  has 

flven  a  bond  in  judgment.  He  is  insolvent,  and  the  bond  is  on  the  point  of 
eing  carried  into  effect,  to  James'  utter  ruin.  At  this  moment  Matthew  steps 
in,  pays  Peter  the  thousand  pounds,  and  discharges  the  bond.  In  this  case,  no 
man  would  hesitate  to  admit,  that  a  complete  satisfaction  had  been  made  to 
Peter.  Matthew's  £1,000  is  a  perfect  equivalent  of  the  sum  James  was  bound 
to  have  paid,  and  for  the  sum  which  Peter  had  lent.  It  is  the  same  thing:  and 
this  is  altogether  a  question  of  things.  Now,  instead  of  James  being  indebted 
to  Peter  for  a  sum  of  money,  which,  (he  being  insolvent')  Matthew  pays  for 
him,  we  will  put  the  case,  that  James  had  been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  hard- 
hearted ingratitude  to  a  most  worthy  and  affectionate  mother,  who  had  not  only 
performed  all  the  duties  and  tender  offices  of  a  mother,  but  whose  whole  heart 
was  bound  up  in  this  her  only  child — who  had  foregone  all  the  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  life  in  watching  over  his  sickly  childhood,  had  sacrificed  her 
health  and  the  far  greater  part  of  her  resources  to  rescue  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  follies  and  excesses  during  his  youth  and  early  manhood ;  and 
to  procure  for  him  the  means  of  his  present  rank  and  affluence — all  which  he  had 
repaid  by  neglect,  desertion  and  open  profligacy.  Here  the  mother  stands  in  the 
relation  of  the  creditor :  and  here,  too,  we  will  suppose  the  same  generous  friend 
to  interfere,  and  to  perform  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  constancy  all  those 
duties  of  a  grateful  and  affectionate  son,  which  James  ought  to  have  perform- 
ed. Will  this  satisfy  the  mother's  claims  on  James,  or  entitle  him  to  her  es- 
teem, approbation,  and  blessing?  or  what  if  Matthew,  the  vicarious  son, 
should  at  length  address  her  in  words  to  this  purpose  :  *  Now,  I  trust,  you  are 
appeased,  and  will  be  henceforward  reconciled  to  James.  I  have  satisfied  all 
your  claims  on  him.  I  have  paid  his  debt  in  full,  and  you  are  too  just  to  re- 
quire the  same  debt  to  be  paid  twice  over.  You  will,  therefore,  regard  him 
with  the  same  complacency,  and  receive  him  into  your  presence  with  the  same 
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lore,  as  if  there  had  been  no  difference  between  him  and  yon.    For  I  have 

made  it  up?  What  other  reply  could  the  swelling  heart  of  the  mother  dictate 
than  this  1  *0  misery !  ana  is  it  possible  that  you  are  in  league  with  my  un- 
natural child  to  insult  me  '^  Must  not  the  very  necessity  of  yoitr  abandonment 
of  your  proper  sphere  form  an  additional  evidence  of  h4s  guilt  ?  *  Must  not  the 
sense  of  your  goodness  teach  me  more  fully  to  comprehend,  more  vividly  to  feel 
the  evil  in  him  ?  Must  not  the  contrast  of  vour  merits  magnify  his  demerit 
in  his  mothers  eye,  and  at  once  recall  and  embitter  the  conviction  of  the  can- 
ker-worm in  his  soul  V  If,  indeed,  by  the  force  of  Matthew's  example,  by 
persuasion,  or  by  additional  and  more  mysterious  influences,  or  by  an  inward 
oo*agencjr,  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  will,  James  should  be  led  to 
repent  ^  if  through  admiration  and  love  of  this  great  goodness,  gradually  as- 
similabng  his  mind  to  the  mind  of  his  benefactor,  he  should  in  his  own  person 
become  a  grateful  and  dutiful  child — then^  doubtless  the  mother  would  be 
wholly  satisfied  !  But  then  the  case  is  no  longer  a  question  of  things,  or  a 
matter  of  debt  payable  by  another.  Nevertheless  the  effect,  (and  the  reader 
will  remember  that  it  is  the  effects  and  consequences  of  Christ's  mediation  on 
which  Paul  is  dilating,)  the  effect  to  James  is  similar  in  both  cases,  i.  e.  in  the 
case  of  James  the  debtor,  and  of  James  the  undutiful  son.  In  both  caseSi 
James  is  liberated  from  a  grievous  burthen ;  and,  in  both  cases,  he  has  to  attri- 
bute his  liberation  to  the  act  and  free  grace  of  another.  The  only  difference  is, 
that,  in  the  former  case,  j^viz.  the  payment  of  the  debt)  the  beneficial  act  is, 
sin^y,  and  without  requiring  any  re-action  or  co-agency  on  the  part  of  James, 
the  efficient  cauM  of  his  liberation  j  while  in  the  latter  case,  (viz.  that  of  re-, 
demption)  the  beneficial  act  is,  firsts  the  indispensable  condition^  and  t^n,  the 
co-emcient." 

From  these  extracts  may  certainly  be  obtained  a  lucid  view  of 
what  Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  believe  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  or  the  ground  of  its  necessity.  If,  however,  any 
suppose  that  these  extracts  may  be  so  interpreted  as  not  to  do  him 
justice  on  the  points  for  which  they  are  introduced,  we  refer  them 
to  the  writings  of  the  distinguisbed  divine  who  first  brought  the 
"  Aids  to  Reflection,"  to  the  notice  of  the  American  people,  and 
who  may  be  supposed  to  understand,  and  to  a  great  extent  adopt 
Mr.  Coleridge's  views  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  In  a 
Review  of  Prof  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  for  March,  1829,  Dr.  Marsh 
says,  "  If  we  have  accomplished  our  purpose  in  the  views'  which 
we  have  now  presented,  it  will  appear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
mode  of  reasoning  which  the  apostle  adopts,  and  the  various 
analogies  which  he  employs,  both  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  to  a  less  extent,  and  with  less  frequency,  in  his  other  epistles, 
are  such  as  were  best  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  being  derived  from  rites  and  customs  most 
nearly  related  to  the  subject,  and  for  the  most  part  prevalent,  not 
only  among  the  Jews,  but  throughout  the  Roman  world.  It  will 
appear,  we  think,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  being  the  aim  of  the 
apostle  to  illustrate  *  the  virtue  and  eflicacy,'  or  the  blessed  con- 
sequences of  '  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ,'  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  comparisons  and  analogies,  between  this  and  other 

\  See  p.  139 — 146,  of  article  referred  to  in  the  Christian  Spectator. 
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acts  or  agents,  being  derived  from  the  resemblances  of  their 
effects,  we  cannot,  by  any  logical  interpretation,  infer  from  the 
nature  of  the  known  causes  on  the  one  hand,  the  nature  of  the 
unknown  cause  on  the  other."    p.  146. 

If  any  doubt  remain  as  to  the  light  in  which  Mr.  C.  viewed 
the  tdtms  which  have  given  rise  to  the  various  theories  on  the 
Atonement,  we  think  the  closing  remarks  on. p.  200  of  the  "  Aids 
to  Reflection,"  will  dissipate  it.  It  explains  fully  what  he  meant 
by  the  consequents,  from  the  redemptive  act,  on  the  human 
soul.  "  The  consequents,"  says  he,  "  from  the  feffect  are — sancti- 
fication  from  sin,  and  liberation  from  the  inherent  and  penal 
consequences  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  with  all  the  means  and 
processes  of  sanctification  by  the  word  and  Spirit :  these  conse- 
quent being  the  same  for  the  sinner  relatively  to  Grod  and  bis 
own  soul,  as  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  for  a  debtor  relatively  to 
the  creditor ;  as  the  sacrificial  atonement  made  by  the  priest  for 
the  transgressor  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  as  the  reconciliation  to  an 
alienated  parent  for  a  son  who  had  estranged  himself  from  his 
father's  house  and  presence ;  and  as  a  redemptive  ransom  for  a 
slave  or  captive. 

We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Coleridge, 

1.  Rejected  the  idea,  that  the  terms. " ransom,'  "propitiation," 
&c.,  were  used  by  Paul  as  expressive  of  the  principle,  or  mode,  of 
the  redemptive  act. 

2.  That  he  still  regarded  those  words  as  metaphors  given  to 
portray  the  superlative  benefits  of  redemption  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  sinner's  soul. 

Still  farther,  it  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts  already  quoted, 
that  Mr.  C.  regarded  the  words  satisfaction,  reconciliation,  ran- 
som, &c.,  as  expressive  not  only  of  the  variety  and  magnitude  of 
the  benefits  which  fallen  souls  have  received  through  Christ,  but 
also  as  significant  of  the  surpassing  excellency  of  the  spiritual 
boon  itself  which  Christ  imparted — the  very  redemption  which  He 
wrought  out — as  teaching  the  blessedness  of  that  relief  or 
remedy,  whose  nature  any  single  expressions  or  images  were  not 
adapted  to  portray. 

What  that  relief  or  remedy  consisted  in,  was,  to  the  mind  of 
our  author,  revealed  again  and  again  by  John,  under  the  word 
"  Life."  Life,  as  opposed  to  spiritual  death.  "  Ye  will  not  come 
unto  me  that  ye  may  have  Kfe."  John  5 :  40.  "  For  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  himself"  John  5:  26.  "As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the 
dead  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  He 
will."  John  5:  2L  He  regarded  spiritual  life  as  something  more 
than  truth  rightly  apprehended  and  obeyed  by  the  fallen  faculties 
of  a  human  soul.  He  regarded  "  Life"  as  an  emanation  of  being 
and  power  descending  from  the  Divine  in  Christ,  (it  may  be 
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through  the  troth,  as  a  medium,  or  it  may  not,)  into  the  sinner's 
heart ;  an  actual  impartation  of  renewed  existence  from  Him 
who  was  made  "a  quickening  spirit." 

Mr.  Coleridge  and  Dr.  Marsh  both  believed  that  the  Evangelist 
John,  being  lc3  by  his  constitution  and  circumstances,  and  the 
design  of  his  writings,  to  look  at  the  work  of  Christ  from  a  differ- 
ent stand-point  from  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  has  given  the  more 
simple  and  intelligible  account  of  the  Redeemer's  work.  They 
understood  Paul,  for  the  most  part,  to  view  the  redemption  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  as  antagonistic  to  the  Jewish  notions  of  salvation 
by  rituals  and  sacrifices,  and  hence  his  modes  of  utterance ; 
whereas,  John  is  understood  to  view  it  irrespective  of  the  contro- 
versies of  the  day,  and  to  express  it  by  those  analc^ies  of  nature 
which  bore  the  strongest  resemblance  to  it. 

"Now  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  who  leant  on  the  Lord's 
bosom,  the  Evangelist  »ara  nyevfta  i.  e.  according  to  the  spirit, 
the  inner  and  substantial  truth  of  the  Christian  creed ; — John, 
recording  the  Redeemer^  own  words,  enunciates  the  fact  itself, 
(of  redemption,)  to  the  full  extent  in  which  it  is  enunciable  for  the 
human  mind,  simply  and  without  any  metaphor,  by  identifying  it 
in  kind  with  a  fact  of  hourly  occurrence — expressing  it,  I  say, 
by  a  familiar  fact,  the  same  in  kind  with  that  intended,  though  of 
a  far  lower  dignity  ;  by  a  fact  of  every  man's  experience,  known 
to  all,  yet  not  better  understood  than  the  fact  described  by  it. 

In  the  redeemed  it  is  a  xB-generation,  a  hirthy  a  spiritual  seed 
impregnated  and  evolved,  the  germinal  principle  of  a  higher  and 
enduring  life,  of  a  spiritual  life,  that  is,  a  life,  the  actuality  of 
which  is  not  dependent  on  the  natural  body,  or  limited  by  the 
circumstances  and  processes  indispensable  to  its  organization  and 
subsistence.  Thus  the  regeneration  to  spiritual  life  is  at  the  same 
time  a  redemption  from  spiritual  death."* 

Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  review  of  Prof.  Stuart,  already  alluded  to, 
evidently  entertains  the  same  idea  with  Mr.  C.  respecting  the 
necessity  which  Paul  was  under,  of  adopting  a  different  phrase- 
ology respecting  redemption  from  that  of  John  and  the  Evange- 
lists. He  regards  Paul  and  John  as  having  different  ends  in  view. 
The  one  (Paul)  having  as  an  end,  "  to  overcome  the  force  of 
Jewish  customs,  Jewish  attachments,  and  Jewish  prejudices,  by 
proving  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  system  over  the  religion 
of  their  fathers."  **  To  accomplish  this,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  we 
should  expect  him  to  seize  on  those  points  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, in  the  character  and  work  of  its  author  and  head,  which 
furnish  the  most  striking  analogies  to  the  objects  of  Jewish  love, 
reverence,  and  devotion.  With,  this  view  of  the  object  of  the 
writer,  and  its  attending  circumstances  before  us,  we  can  easily 
perceive,  that  it  would  not  have  been  natural,  nor  wise,  for  the 

1  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  193. 
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apostle  to  adopt  the  style  and  langaage  cf  the  Eyangelists,  and 
exhibit  the  work  and  character  of  Christ  in  the  simple  and  literal 
terms  employed  by  the  beloved  disciple."  "  It  was  not  for  them 
the  Jews  to  whom  Paul  wrote)  to  be  told  in  language  simple  and 
ree  from  metaphor,  of  those  spiritual  things  by  which,  even  when 
enunciated  by  our  Lord  himself,  many  of  his  disciples  were 
offended ;  of  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  that  quickening,  life-givinff 
spirit,  John  6:  63.  I  Cor.  5:  45.,  by  which  we  are  regeneratea 
and  born  again  to  a  higher,  an  enduring  and  spiritual  life ;  and  for 
the  nourishment  and  growth  of  which,  we  must  by  faith  feed  on 
**  that  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.' 

With  these  extracts  from  the  vmtings  both  of  Mr.  Coleridge 
and  his  friend  and  interpreter,  it  is  next  to  impossible  not  to  oiy- 
tain  a  lucid  and  intelligible  apprehension  of 

III.  The  positive  views  which  our  author  entertained  respect- 
ing Christ's  work  for  the  souls  of  men.     He  believed  that  Jesus 
out  of  His  own  being  imparted  life  to  those  who  were  "dead  in 
trespasses  and  in  sins."     He  regarded  Christ  after  his  incarnation 
as  the  great  Source  of  spiritual  vitality  to  a  fallen  world.     With 
his  mind  intent  upon  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  a  con- 
nection is  said  to  exist  between  Christ  and  his  followers,  as  be- 
tween a  vine  and  its  branches,  or  a  body  and  its  members,  with 
the  head,  he  became  convinced  that  his  own  renovated  being 
derived  its  life  from  the  person  and  spirit  of  Jesus,  in  a  sense  more 
special  and  direct  than  that  in  which  his  physical  frame  received 
natural  life  from  the  Creator.     What  the  law  of  this  transmission 
definitely  is  he  does  not  attempt  to  state.     He  speaks  as  one  who 
felt  it  to  be  a  fact  that  he  was  illumined  and  strengthened  to  some 
extent,  by  Jesus  himself.     From  his  own  consciousness  in  con- 
nection with  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  he  was  inwardly 
assured  that  the  true  children  of  God  were  "one  with  Christ,"  in 
a  sense  more  intimate  than  that  which  is  comprehended  in  a  mere 
unity  of  purpose  and  feeling.     Divines  have  called  it  the  "mystic 
union"  between  Christ  and  the  Redeemer.     The  reformers  bore 
witness  to  it,  as  manifesting  itself  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the 
communion  table  when  their  hearts  burned  within  them  over  "the 
broken  body  and   the  shed  blood."     They  did  not  analyze  it. 
They  called  it  "life  in  Christ."     As  no  life,  vegetable,  animal  or 
spiritual,  has  yet  been  made  to  yieki  up  its  elements,  perhaps  they 
could  not  analyze  it.     They  could  tell  the  conditions  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  mode  of  its  development,  and  its  sublime  issues ;  and 
this  they  did.    They  testified  also  to  the  fact  as  it  existed  in  their 
own  consciousness  and  made  itself  known  to  others  who  were  the 
subjects  of  its  power.     Who  can  say  that  more  than  this  was  not 
beyond   their  reach  ?    Who  can  say  that  any  laws  of  spiritual 
intercommunication  can  be  so  apprehended  and  unfolded  by  a  hu- 
man mind  as  to  be  made  intelligible  to  others,  until  that  mind  is 
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divested  of  its  corporeal  investiture  and  removed  to  a  higher  and 
less  obstructed  sphere  ?  Yet,  in  such  a  communication  actual, 
spiritual,  and  regenerative  between  Christ  and  his  followers  did 
Mr.  C.  place  his  hope  of  purification  and  his  assurance  of  immor- 
tality. It  was  not  on  himself  that  he  relied.  It  was  not  on  his 
outward  works.  It  was  not  on  any  "opus  operatum"  wrought 
even  on  Calvary  amidst  appalling  wonders.  He  relied  upon 
Christ  dwelling  in  and  upholding  us  in  the  hour  of  temptation  as 
far  as  He  is  received,  imparting  to  us  sensibility  and  resisting 
power  out  of  his  own  infinite  fullness  as  "  the  second  Adam"  and 
the  quickening  spirit,"  and  at  last  bringing  him  off  conqueror 
over  himself  and  his  many  infirmities.  His  reliance  is  upon  a 
living  Christ,  operating  all  the  while  and  manifesting  himself  to 
the  penitent  and  behoving  as  he  does  not  to  the  world,  until 
^formed  within  the  hope  of  glory." 

That  there  is  an  important  and  sanctifying  truth  in  this  view  of 
Christ's  agency  for  the  souls  of  men,  no  one  will  deny.  That  it 
is  the  whole  truth  respecting  the  work  of  redemption  no  one  ought 
to  claim.  The  writings  of  Paul  do  certainly  recognize  in  the  atone- 
ment a  relation  to  God,  as  well  as  to  the  souls  of  men.  Christ's 
dying  agony  impressed  the  universe  with  the  "  righteousness  of 
Jehovah"  as  well  as  transmitted  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  into  the 
hearts  of  a  regenerated  world. 

The  objective  and  governental  view  is  the  complement  of  that 
subjective  one  embraced  and  advocated  by  our  author.  Both  are 
essential  to  the  full  interpretation  of  all  the  New  Testament  wri- 
tings. It  is  easy  to  see  why  some  minds  make  one  of  these  rela- 
tions prominent  in  their  conceptions  and  teachings,  and  why  some 
give  tneir  whole  assent  only  to  the  other.  Those  minds  whose 
circumstances  have  always  demanded  a  ceaseless  outward  physi- 
cal activity ;  whose  constitutional  and  induced  prejudices  are  for 
visible  results  rather  than  for  an  abounding  inward  life,  who  are 
men  of  rigor  or  dialectics,  rather  than  men  of  feeling  or  reflection, 
cannot  be  expected  to.givo  at  once  an  intelligent  and  decided 
assent,  to  (hat  view  of  the  Redeemer's  work  advocated  by  Mr. 
Coleridge  and  mainly  taught  in  the  writings  of  John.  Their  na- 
ture leads  them  in  a  different  direction.  They  must  regard  re- 
demption as  something  done  from  without  rather  than  as  some- 
thing inwardly,  doing  all  the  while.  They  will  apprehend  it  only 
as  a  satisfaction  already  made  to  the  law,  or  to  the  fears  of  spec- 
tators in  distant  worlds,  or  to  justice,  or  to  the  feelings  of  God, 
rather  than  as  a  gift  of  life  coming  from  Christ  and  .constantly 
pouring  itself  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  renew  and  purify  them, 
and  recognizable  only  in  greatly  meditative  and  divinely  anointed 
hours.  So  comprehensive  however  is  the  gospel  in  its  revelations 
&nd  adaptations  to  the  manifold  and  diversined  wants  of  human  na- 
ture when  they  are  not  contradictory,  that  it  speaks  equally  to  the 
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man  of  an  outward  and  dialectic  culture  seeking  mainly  to  remove 
a  governmental  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  pardon,  as  to  him  who, 
thirsting  after  righteousness  and  a  spirit  conformed  to  that  of  Christ, 
knows  of  no  obstacles  save  such  as  lie  in  the  earthly  affinities  of  his 
own  soul.  Whilst  a  perception  of  both  the  outward  and  inward  re- 
lations of  Christ's  life  and  death,  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  actual 
facts  that  have  transpired  and  that  still  exist,  and  duly  proportioned 
to  the  spiritual  want  of  the  individual  soul  may  be  essential  for 
the  highest  development  of  Christian  character ;  yet  it  is  surely 
not  difficult  to  see  how  the  biases  of  constitution  and  of  educa- 
tion will  lead  one  mind  to  Christ  primarily  as  a  propitiation  to 
God,  and  another  as  the  renovater  of  his  (leart,  the  source  of  his 
life,  and  the  hope  of  his  glory. 

Without  positively  rejectmg  the  former  of  these  relations  of 
the  redemptive  work,  Coleridge  gave  his  whole  thought  and  af- 
fection to  the  latter.  His  nature  led  him  to  do  so.  A  feeling  and 
creative  soul  is  not  apt  to  find  its  peace  in  the  outward  relations 
of  anything,  and  the  only  objective  views  of  redemption  that  he 
speaks  of  as  having  ever  received,  were  caricatures  and  untrue  as 
they  impressed  his  mind.  He  believed,  as  has  been  said,  and 
placed  all  his  hope  in  the  belief  that  Christ's  own  life  is  communi- 
cated from  Himself  by  the  Spirit  with  regenerative  and  sanctifying 
power  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  do  cordially  receive  Him  as  their 
deliverer.  In  this  view  he  is  certainly  sustained  by  the  testimony 
of  Jesus. — If  allusion  is  made  to  the  raising  of  tho  dead  by  the  Fa- 
ther, and  to  the  quickening  of  their  bodies  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection,  Jesus  sees  in  this  the  symbol  of  the  higher  life-giving 
power  lying  within  Himself,  and  says,  "  even  so  the  Son  quick- 
eneth  whom  he  will.  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself  so  hath 
he  given  to  the  Son,  to  have  life  in  himself  And  ye  will  "not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life."  John  6  :  21,  26,  40. — If 
the  Jews  exultingly  speak  of  their  physical  sustentation  in  the 
wilderness  and  of  the  manna  they  did  eat  in  the  desert,  Jesus  en- 
deavors to  engraft  upon  their  idea  of  life  in  the  body  by  the  bread 
that  perisheth,  the  more  exalted  idea  of  life  in  the  soul  coming 
from  Him  who  was  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  His  words  are, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the 
wilderness  and  are  dead.  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever. 
I  am  the  bread  of  life  :  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger. 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life. 
The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life. 
John  6  :  31 — 68. 

If  a  robber  is  spoken  of  as  entering  the  door  of  the  sheep-fold 
"  to  kill  and  to  destroy  ;"  Jesus,  contrasting  with  this  his  own  mis- 
sion, says,  "  I  am  come  that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly.    My  sheep  hear  my  voice  and  they  follow  me,  and  I 
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give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish."  John 
10 :  27,  28. — If  Martha,  sorrowing  because  her  brother  is  in  the 
grave,  hastens  to  meet  the  Redeemer,  and  when  told  by  Him, 
"thy  brother  shall  rise  again,**  cannot  be  comforted,  supposing 
that  Jesus  referred  only  to  the  rising  at  the  last  day,  she  is  then 
assured  that  life  greater  than  that  which  would  appear  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  was  embodied  in  Him  at  that  very 
moment,  and  could  manifest  itself  upon  the  spot  His  words  are : 
"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  on  me, though 
he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live.  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believ- 
eth in  me,  shall  never  die.'*  John  II:  26,  26. — And  then  when 
Jesus  himself  is  about  to  die,  and  he  had  to  say  to  his  disciples, 
"  the  hour  is  come,"  He  seemed  to  gather  great  consolation  irom 
the  thought  that  by  a  death  unjustly  induced  and  agonizing,  life, 
spiritual  and  eternal,  would  go  out  from  Him  and  reproduce  itself 
as  it  never  could  have  done  without  such  a  death.  He  calls  that 
trying  hour,  the  hour  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified, 
(«<  do^aadrjy*)  and  immediately  adds  :  "  I  say  unto  you  except  a  com 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  abideth  alone,  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.*'     John  12  :  23,  24. 

In  adducing  this  passage  in  support  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of 
the  atonement,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not  other 
and  distinctive  modes  in  which  Christ  was  glorified  in  his  death, 
besides  that  of  giving  forth  his  life  to  be  reproduced  in  the  hearts 
of  men.     We  do  not  even  affirm  that  the  image  of  the  com  of 
wheat  dyin^  to  give  its  life  out,  and  so  beautifully  appropriate  sa 
tntroduced  oy  the  Redeemer  to  convey  the  idea  that,  by  dying, 
His  own  fife  would  emerge  and  diffuse  itself  over  an  apostate 
world  to  regenerate  and  .save  it,  was  used  by  Him  in  this  passage 
for  that  purpose  only;  but  we  do  affirm  that  if  it  was  the  intention 
of  Jesus  to  tell  the  world  that  that  spiritual  Vitality  which,  as  it 
4^ame  out  from  Him  during  his  life,  had  sanctified  and  blessed  so 
many  hearts,  would  at  his  death,  and  ever  afterwards,  manifest 
itself  with  a  power  and  result  indefinitely  increased,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  He  could  have  uttered  the  thought  with  more  expres- 
sive significancy  than  through  this'very  image  of  the  dying  grain  of 
wheat.     As  every  seed  must  die,  in  order  to  give  forth  its  life,  as 
indeed  nothing  is  quickened  except  its  previous  form  dies,  as  even 
the  animal  creation  and  the  spirits  of  men,  must  put  off  their  old 
investitures  and  organization  in  order  to  manifest  a  more  efficient 
and  exalted  existence;  as  empires,  when  falling,  yield  up  the  mate- 
rial for  new  and  better  ones  ;  and  martyrs  speak  most  powerfully 
from  the  flames,  if  dying  words,  having  bound  up  in  them  the 
struggles,  aspirations,  and  ultimated  experience  of  a  whole  pre- 
vious state  of  being,  have  always  been  the  words  which  have 
lived,  and  carried  "  spirit,"  and  conveyed  life  to  others  ;  is  it  sin- 
gular that  Jesus  should  say  to  His  disciples,  sad  and  wondering  a]t 
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his  speedily  approaching  departure,  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yooj 
except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  abideth 
alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  Does  He  not 
here  mean  to  say,  that  as  a  com  of  wheat  cannot  put  its  life  forth 
except  it  die,  so  the  laws  for  the  development  and  reproduction  of 
His  own  life  are  such  that  dissolution  under  the  appointed  circum- 
stances would  send  that  life  forth  with  accumulated  power,  to  per- 
form its  sublime  and  sanctifying  work  :  thus  confirming  the  idea 
that  the  heart  of  man  might  be  renewed  and  fortified  bv  the 
quickening  energy  of  Christ's  life  as  it  emerged  from  himself  and 
was  inducted  into  them  by  the  Spirit.  What  is  made  thus  pro- 
bable by  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  analogies  of  nature  and  hu- 
man existence,  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  that  soon  transpired  at 
the  cross,  and  have  continued  ever  since.  The  Centurion  believ- 
ed when  he  saw  Christ's  agony  and  heard  his  prayer,  and  so  did 
the  condemned  malefactor,  f'orty  days  afterwards,  thousands  re- 
pented that  they  had  killed  the  *^  rrince  of  Life,"  and  were  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Jesus.  In  thirty  years  Christianity  crossed 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  three  hundred  was  on  the  throne  of  the 
Cfiesars  converting  their  armies. 

As  in  the  life-time  of  Jesus  a  virtue  went  out  from  Him  to 
heal  the  diseased  as  they  touched  but  his  garments,  so  after  He 
died  and  ascended  on  high,  virtue  and  ihimortal  life  still  issued 
from  Him  with  a  wonderfully  exalting  and  regenerating  power, 
augmenting  its  triumphs  as  if  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  all 
to  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord.  With  this  testimony  be- 
fore us  we  are  prepared  to  hear  even  the  apostle  Paul  direct  the 
Roman  Christians  to  a  **  law  of  the  spirit  oi  life  in  Christ  Jesus," 
as  ail-sufficient  and  necessary  to  free  them  from  the  "  law  of  sin 
and  death."  We  are  prepared  also  to  hear  him  assure  the  Corinth- 
ians, when  speaking  of  death  and  the  ruin  occasioned  by  the  sin 
of  Adam,  thM  ''  as  the  first  Adam  was  made  only  a  living  soul,  the 
last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit." 

With  this  view  of  redemption  we  are  not  disappointed  that 
many  who  have  felt  in  sadness,  the  death-bringing  power  of 
sin,  should  cleave  with  grateful  and  adoring  joy  to  the  life-giving 
power  in  the  Saviour's  person  and  atoning  work ;  delighting  to 
believe  that  if  through  Adam  a  law  was  introduced  into  our  world 
bringing  sin  and  death,  through  Christ  another  and  stronger  law 
was  introduced  bringing  life  and  peace,  and  yet  when  in  their  dy- 
ing hours  asked  as  to  the  ground  of  their  hopes,  compelled  to  an-: 
swer  in  the  solemn  and  discriminating  words  oi  a  departed  saint, 
**  Just  so  far  forth  as  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  ana  death,  just  so  far  forth  have 
I  hope  and  no  farther."  Neither  are  we  surprised  that  the  learned 
and  revered  Neander  should  utter  as  his  last  words  in  the  Ameri- 
can Preface  to  his  Life  of  Jesus,  *'  Perhaps  the  impulse  which  the 
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American  mind  has  received  from  the  profound  Coleridge,  who, 
(like  Schleiermacher  among  ourselves)  has  testified  that  Christian- 
ity is  not  so  much  a  definite  system  of  conceptions  as  a  power  of 
lite,  may  have  contributed,  and  may  still  further  contribute  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  new  tendency  of  scientific  theol(^  in  your 
beloved  country." 

Whether  the  hopes  of  this  distinguished  historian  and  Christian 

teacher,  in  relation  to  the  theological  tendencies  of  our  country, 

will  ever  be  realized,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  there  is  nodoubt  that  as 

a  nation  we  need  an  inward  and  subjective  culture ;  a  young  and 

busy  people  incline  to  the  outward  and  superficial  in  everything. 

In  theology  as  in  life  they  will  be  attracted  by  forms  and  systems, 

rather  than  by  that  which  gives  the  power  to  any  form  or  system ; 

because  the  appearance  is  always  easier  to  see  and  to  apprehend 

than  the  reality ;  they  will  look  at  effects  rather  than  at  their 

causes,  direct  their  attention  to  conduct  rather  than  to  the  feelings 

which  dictate  it,  in  religion  to  statements  and  formalities,  rather 

than  to  the  universal  truths  that  are  embodied  in  the  rituals  and 

the  beliefs.     This  tendency  in  our  nation,  nowhere  manifests  itself 

more  distinctly  than  in  the  views  which  are  often  taken  of  this 

very  subject  of  the  atonement.    One  effect  of  Christ's  work  has 

been  prominentlv  cpntemplated  by  one  portion  of  the  church,  and 

another  by  a  different  portion,  until  at  length  general  and  diverse 

theories  have  been  constructed  on  the  basis  of  each  specific  image, 

-designed,  with  others,  only  to  magnify  a  common  and  grander  end: 

and  thus  a  figure  of  speech,  drawn  from  some  local  custom  in  a 

Roman  or  Jewish  community,  is  permitted  to  determine  the  range 

of  an  event  whose  bearings  may  be  as  wide  as  the  whole  circle  of 

the  universe.     Hence  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  as  Neander 

has  intimated,  that  Coleridge's  writings  have  been  introduced 

among  us :  he  thinks  they  may  prepare  the  way  for  anew  theolc^- 

cal  tendency,  and  calls  them  "profound."    It  is  certainly  true 

that  they  direct  the  mind  away  from  all  theories  founded  only  on 

some  local  and  outward  event  to  a  fact  which  must  be  admitted  to 

exist  as  a  theme  for  endless  gratitude,  viz.  to  the  life-imparting 

power  of  Jesus  in  His  redemption  :  which  may  be  illustrated  and 

magnified  by  many  outward  events,  and  confirmed  by  many  moral 

ana  scriptural  considerations.     For  example  : 

The  fact  that  the  life  of  a  fallen  first-parent  has  passed  over 
into  the  human  race,  and  entailed  upon  it  serious^  moral  disabiU- 
ties,  does,  of  itself,  make  it  probable  that  if  that  race  sboukl  ever  be 
redeemed,  it  might  be  by  the  transmission  of  the  Life  of  God  into 
the  soul  of  man,  through  some  appropriate  channel.  And  what 
more  appropriate  channel  than  an  incarnation  of  Jehovah^  with 
its  accompaniments  of  sorrow,  and  toil,  and  death,  brought  close  to 
human  hearts. 
Not  only  is  our  race  a  fallen  one,  but  that  fall  is  perpetuated  by 
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the  life  of  the  first  Adam  still  lingering  and  working  death  in  the 
chambers  of  the  soul.  ^ 

By  whatever  laws  the  influence  and  character  of  one  being  may 
infuse  itself  into  the  source  of  another's  existence,  by  those  laws 
have  the  perponderating  affinities  of  the  fallen  Adam  obtained  the 
control  in  human  hearts.*  Not  only  are  men  sinners,  but  in  a 
sense  they  are  sinners  by  their  nature.  They  come  into  the 
world  with  hereditary  prepossessions,  occasioned  by  the  trans- 
mitted and  reproductive  emanations  from  their  beguiled  origi- 
nal. Now,  if  the  evil  tendencies  of  such  a  fall,  from  such  a 
source,  working  in  such  a  way,  are  to  be  met  and  overcome,  have 
we  not  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  done  by  a  greater  life  from 
a  greater  source,  transmitted  by  similar  laws,  working  with  as 
wide-spread  and  even  intenser  power,  until  conveyed  into  the 
hearts  of  all  the  nations  to  purify  and  save  them  ? 

Such  a  source  of  life  was  Jesus  Christ.  "  In  Him  was  life." 
Such  a  restorative  power  began  to  go  out  from  Him  as  he  toiled 
and  died  in  Palestine;  and  has  been  transmitted  from  Him  by  in- 
visible agencies,  as  He  sits  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and  now 
wait9  to  enter  and  sanctify  the  hearts  of  men.    It  was  to  be  ex- 

Cected,  that  if  God  redeemed  men  frpm  the  Fall,  it  would  be  done 
y  bringing  before  them,  and  into  them,  a  beins  and  influence 
stronger  than  that  which  had  betrayed  and  despoiled  them  ;  even 
''force  against  force,  law  against  law,  incessant  and  inward  action 
of  a  heavenly  kind,  against  incessant  and  inward  action  of  an 
earthly  kind,  i.  e.  a  law  of  life  against  a  law  of  death. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  add,  that  the  words  of  the  apostles  are 
just  such  as  they  would  have  been,  had  they  believed  that  the  life 
of  a  pure  and  holy  Being,  claiming  to  be  God,  yet  appearing  as  a 
man,  had  penetrated  the  sources  of  their  own  being,  and  was 
manifesting  itself  to  their  consciousness  in  irrepressible  longings 
that  Christ  might  be  formed  in  other  hearts. 

Take,  for  example,  Paul's  letter  to  the  Galatians :  after  a  few 
words  of  salutation,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ  giving  himself 
for  our  sins,  that  "  He  might,  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil 
world"  he  alludes  to  the  time  when  "  it  pleased  God  to  reveal 
His  Son  in  him  ;"  and  then,  with  a  most  animating  description  of 
the  power  which  that  vision,  and  those  words  of  Jesus,  which  he 
received  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  had  on  him,  closes  the  2nd 
chapter  with  that  memorable  passage,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ; 
nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

Commencing  the  third  chapter  with  an  expression  of  surprise 
that  the  Galatians  should  have  been  led  away  from  Christ,  he. 
asks  them  whether  they  received  the  Spirit  by  adhesion  to  an 
outward   ceremonial,  o^  by  faith  in  an  inward  and  crucified 
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Jesus  ?  He  reminds  them  in  the  fourth  chapter,  that  he  should 
travail  in  pain  for  them,  until  Christ  again  be  ''  formed  ivithin 
them  ;"  and  closes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  with  earnest  ex- 
hortations that  they  would  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  had  made  them  free,  assuring  them,  that  ''  in  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  availed  any  thing,  nor.  uncircumcision,  but  a 
new  creature." 

So  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  :  whilst  parts  of  it  contain  the 
idea  of  legal  justification,  conveyed  under  the  image  of  propitia* 
tion ;  and  whilst  the  first  four  chapters  are  taken  up  with  an  elabo- 
rate argument  to  show  that  an  external  and  sacrificial  righteous- 
ness can  avail  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  yet  the  design  of  the 
epistle  is^  to  magnify  the  blessing  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  to 
show  that  *'  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sin- 
ners, so  by  one  man's  obedience  many  shall  be  made  righteous  '/* 
that  "as  sin  reigned  unto  death,  so  might  grace  reign  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Then,  as  if  the  apostle  would  show  to  men  the  mode  of  their  re- 
demption, after  complaining  bitterly,  and  at  length,  of  the  laws  of 
his  being  that  warred  against  the  better  laws  of  his  mind, 
he  closes  with  the  exulting  assurance,  "  There  is  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit ;  for  the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Chvist  Jesus,  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death." 

The  prayer  of  this  same  apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
is,  "  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith ;"  and  amonff  his 
last  exhortations  to  them  is  the  following,  "Awake  thou  that  sleep* 
est  and  arise  from  the  dead  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light'' — He 
tells  the  Colossians  that  their  "life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

The  other  writings  of  this  apostle,  as  well  as.  the  Epistles  of 
Peter  and  of  John,  are  just  such  as  would  come  from  men  who 
had  so  seen  and  loved  the  Lord. Jesus,  that  His  spirit  had  infused 
itself  into  their  very  nature.  All  their  words  are  more  or  less 
about  Him.  If  for  a  moment  they  speak  of  something  else, 
it  is  only  to  honor  Him  wha  yvas  formed  within  their  hearts.  They 
cannot  write  a  page  without  introducing  His  name  whom  "  having 
not  seen  they  loved."  Christ  seemed  to  be  in  them  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar and  significant  sense.  John  says  in  his  epistle  as  he  had 
done  throughout  his  gospel,  "  That  which  was  from  the  bemnning 
which  we  have  seen,  that  eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father, 
and  was  manifested  unto  us,  that  declare  we  unto  you,  that 
your  joy  may  be  full,"  or  as  Paul  says,  that  yoq,  may  glorify  God 
m  us. 

If  it  should  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  view  of  Christ's 
work  for  the  souls  of  men, 

"  That  there  is  a  mysteriousness  about  it,  a  want  of  definiteness 
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and  tangibility  ;'*  we  can  only  reply,  that  so  far  forth  as  the  efe- 
ments  in  which  this  spiritual  life  consists,  are  concerned,  they  are 
not  more  intangible,  or  difficult  of  analysis  than  the  elements  of 
vegetable,  animal  or  intellectual  life.  Who  can  resolve  any  form 
of  life  into  anything  more  ultimate  or  intelligible  than  what  is 
properly  comprehended  under  the  conditions,  operations  and  re- 
sults of  its  existence  ? 

All  that  we  know  of  life  in  the  seed  is,  that  if  placed  in  the 
ground,  where  moisture  and  heat  may  do  their  appropriate  work, 
a  germ  will  spring  up  if  "  the  seed  die."  These  are  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  fields ;  after  this  we  may  ascertain  the  steps  and  laws  of 
its  development,  through  the  blade  and  the  ear  up  to  the  "  full 
corn  in  the  ear,"  when  "  that  which  was  sown  in  weakness  is 
raised  in  power."  So  with  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul ;  we  may- 
know  its  conditions,  the  mode  and  laws  of  its  operation,  and  its 
sublime  issues.  The  felt  power  of  it  on  the  sensibilities  must  be 
a  matter  of  experience. 

The  conditions  under  which  Divine  Life  is  imparted  to  the 
soul,  are  easy  of  apprehension,  though  it  may  be  with  difficulty 
experienced.  They  are  such  as  these. — 1.  That  God  shall  lie 
brought  as  near  the  soul  as  sin  has  been.  Things  to  operate  with 
their  full  power  on  one  another  must  be  brought  near  to  each  oth- 
er. Napoleon's  soldiers  felt  no  fear  when  he  was  near  them. 
His  life  went  out  into  them.  So  in  storms  at  sea,  if  there  can  be 
found  on  board  the  sinking  ship  one  who  is  not  afraid  to  die,  the 
frantic  passengers  will  gather  around  him,  and  listen  to  his  words, 
until  the  tempest  in  their  souls  is  stilled.  Here  soul  is  in  contact 
with  soul,  and  life  goes  out  from  the  strong-hearted,  and  the  trem- 
bling one  is  himseli  made  strong. 

Ii  however,  men  agitated  by  shipwreck  or  worn  down  by  disease, 
can  be  made  tranquil  and  hopefql  by  the  near  approach  of  some 
mind  stronger  and  better  than  their  own,  what  might  not  be  ex- 
pected if  the  Divine  mind  with  all  its  attributes,  should  come  to  a 
sinful  mind  in  its  anxieties,  near  enough  to  make  it  feel  His  pres- 
ence and  His  sympathizing  power!  But  to  come  thus  near,  it  must 
2.  Come  in  some  endearing  and  attractive  human  form.  The 
mind  that  can  help  us  must  be  touched  with  ''  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities;"  must  drink  some  cup  of  human  sorrow,  and  create 
some  vision  of  better  hopes,  as  well  as  secure  the  sanctions  of  our 
conscience.  We  need  not  say  that  Jesus  Christ  did  all  this ;  we 
see  him  weeping  at  Bethany ;  we  hear  him  pleading  with  men  in 
Galilee  and  sighing  in  Gethsemane ;  and  there  were  other 
sounds — thanks  be  unto  God,  thev  are  hushed,  they  are  finished. 
But 

3.  In  doing  all  this,  God  laid  not  aside  His  inherent  power.  He 
did  not  cease  to  be  Himself  He  needed  omnipotence  to  subdue 
our  pride,  and  quench  our  passions,  and  omniscence  to  know  all 
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the  wickedness  of  our  hearts.  Hence  if  maniacs  raved  among 
the  tombs  He  could  cast  the  demons  out ;  if  the  multitude  were 
hungry  He  could  feed  them ;  and  if  mothers  wept  over  sons  that 
were-  dead,  he  could  bid  the  dead  ones  live.  Yet  as  the  seed  must 
yield  up  its  old  form  and  die  in  order  to  live^  so  a  human  soul 
must 

4.  Yield  itself  up  to  God,  as  God  urges  His  way  into  it,  and 
thus  cause  old  things  to  pass  away,  in  order  that  all  things  may 
become  new.   The  soul  must,  in  fact,  die  in  order  to  live.  We  know 
there  is  a  point  here  yet  unexplained  ;  we  know  not  why  a  sor- 
rowing soul — sorrowing  and  dying  for  its  sins,  sees  things  that  others 
do  not  see,  and  hears  things  they  do  not  hear ;  we  know  not  why 
dying  men  have  sometimes  sucn  exalted  visions,  and  such  lofty 
hopes ;  we  know  not  why  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  will  sprout 
again  :  but  this  we  know,  that  there  is  life  in  death ;  that  the  dis- 
solving hour  is  the  hour  when  a  new  structure  is  reared,  even  a 
heavenlv  tabernacle.     Perhaps  what  seems  to  d\b  is  only  with- 
drawn from  that  form  of  development,  that  it  may  assume  a  better 
form  ;  but  still  there  is  all  the  darkness  and  silence,^  and  where 
there  is   maturity  of  growth,  all  the  agony  of  death,  as  the  new 
life  begins.     It  is  written,  that  we  must  die,  in  order  to  live.     Die 
unto  sin,  that  we  may  live  unto  righteousness.     As  in  sleep,  the 
hour  of  its  ending  is  the  hour  of  a  more  glorious  beginning ;  so 
as  with   self-renunciation,  and  renunciation  of  the  world,  and 
pan^s  of  torturing  guilt,  we  die  unto  ourselves,  we  live  unto 
Christ ;  we  live,  yet  "  not  we,  but  Christ  liveth  in  us." 

Such  are  the  simple  conditions  on  which  Christ's  life  is  im- 
parted to  fallen  souls :  revealing  what  the  soul  must  do,  and 
makins  it  plain  that  all  that  is  wanted  on  its  part,  in  order  to 
have  life,  is,  that  it  shall  pay  the  price — i.  e.,  as  a  penitent, 
awake  and  come  to  Jesus,  that  Christ  may  give  it  light.  Whilst 
the  mode  of  the  quickening  is  not  revealed,  and  may  be  among 
those  things  we  can  know  but  in  part,  yet  all  that  man  is 
commanded  to  do  is  reasonable  and  plain,  strictly  in  keeping 
with  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  prompted  by  the  yearnings  ana 
constitution  of  the  soul. 

Without  analyzing  the  conditions  of  this  impartation  any  fur- 
ther, inasmuch  as  any  examination  on  the  side  of  the  soul  can 
give  only  the  processes,  (the  source  of  life  lying  out  of  it,)  and 
any  examination  by  us  on  the  side  of  God,  brings  us  soon  to 
those  "  secret  things"  which  lie  in  the  profundities  of  His  own 
Being ;  we  proceed  to  say,  that  the  operation  and  results  of  this 
life,  when  once  imparted,  are  also  as  simple  and  beautiful  as  they 
are  sublimely  in  accordance  with  the  universal  laws  of  progressive 
development. 

After  Christ  is  once  introduced  into  a  fallen  heart,  there  is, 
of  course,  a  change.    Any  living  thing,  when  introduced  into  an 
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important  c^tre,  works  changes  all  around  it ;  but  in  this  case, 
that  which  is  introduced  is  the  life  of  a  holy,  and  powerful,  and 
divine  mind ;  and  the  changes  are  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
of  the  cause,  and  its  quickening  impulsations.  The  thoughts, 
associations,  feelings,  and  purposes,  of  course  are  now  chang^. 
When  the  life  of  Christ  is  imparted  to  the  soul,  by  its  deep  love 
constantly  dwelling  on  Him,  the  mind  cannot  remain  as  it  was ; 
and  this  change  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  all  livins 
changes,  which  are  growths.  It  is  step  by  step;  from  small 
beginnings,  imperceptible,  and  slowly  advancing,  but  with  wrwad 
results  at  last;  rapidly  consummated,  and  marked  by  crises  all  the 
way.  It  is  '*  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground  ;  and 
should  sleep  and  rise,  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  shoukl  spring 
and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how,'  saith  the  Saviour.  So  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  so  is  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul.  "  First  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  aftet*  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  If  the 
beginnings  are* in  darkness  and  underground,  the  ultimation  is  in 
the  sunlight,  and  as  with  the  mustard  tree,  high  up  in  the  firma- 
ment. Sorrow,  and  fear,  and  visions  of  darkness,  are  changed 
into  joy,  and  hope,  and  high  endeavor,  and  the  light  and  liberty 
wherewith  "  Christ  doth  make  his  children  free."  In  such  a  view 
of  redemption,  there  are  no  veiled  mysteries,  and  no  difficulties 
in  the  apprehension  of  it,  which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  It  addresses  itself  to  the  feelings,  as  much 
as  to  the  understanding;  and  hence,  is  revealed  in  its  fulness  only 
through  the  experience  of  the  soul. 

It  was  not  strange  that  a  poet  and  a  man  of  feeling,  should 
have  embraced  this  view  of  Christ's  agency  in  his  redemption, 
and  openly  expressed  his  preference  for  it,  rather  than  for  any 
view  which  confined  the  atonement  to  a  distant  mountain  in 
Judea,  and  to  the  government  of  God.  The  imaees  which 
spoke  to  other  men  only  of  modes  of  deliverance,  spoke  to  him 
of  the  great  deliverance  itself.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Coleridge,  in  combating  certain  partial  and  unsatisfactory 
theories,  founded  on  the  illustrations  of  the  benefits  i^eceived  firom 
Christ,  and  in  diverting  the  attention  to  something  more  universal 
and  real,  does  seem  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  those  outward  rela- 
tions of  the  Redeemer's  work,  which  connect  it  with  the  universe 
and  with  the  government  of  God. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  those  outward  bearings 
of  the  scene  of  Calvary,  without  some  notice  of  which  any  dis- 
cussion of  Christ's  mediation  would  be  defective,  if  not  erro- 
neous. 

If,  by  reason  of  a  tendency  to  view  things  in  the  light  of  their 
bearing  only  upon  the  personal  peace  or  improvement  of  the 
mind,  we  are  inclined  to  forget  their  bearing  on  other  great  inter- 
ests, it  should  be  announced  with  emphasis, 
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IV.  That  the  atonement  has  a  relation  to  God  as  well  as  to 
man — ^to  other  worlds  as  well  as  to  this — to  other  minds  as  well  as 
to  our  own.    It  was  designed  as  much  to  inspire  confidence  and  love 
towards  a  just  Governor,  dispensing  pardon  for  the  sins  he  has 
declared  must  be  punished,  as  to  renew  and  purify  the  hearts  of 
a  falien   world.     We  have  an  inward  well-grounded  assurance 
that  in  the  Great  Supreme  there'  is  consistency  and  truth ;  and 
that,  what  we  see  not  here,  we  shall  see  hereafter.     There  is  a 
feeling  in  all  minds,  that  God  must  execute  His  promises  and 
threatenings,  and  that  wherever  there  is  an  apparent  withholding 
of  their  fulfilment,  it  is  for  some  good  reason ;  such  as,  that  He 
may   accomplish  the  same  end  m  a  better  way.     There  is  a 
universal  principle  of  right   lying  behind  all  precepts,  whether 
comminatory  or  encouraging ;  and  it  is  the  felt  pressure  on  the 
heart,   through  the  words  of  the  commandments,  of  a  mightier 
truth  than  can  possibly  be  conveyed  by  them,  which  makes  men 
yield  an  unforced  assent  to  their  equity.     There  is  a  human  con- 
sciousness which  testifies  of  right  and  wrong.     Even  if  Grod  had 
declared  no  law,  or   attached  no  penalties  to  it,  still  the  reason 
which  compels  man's  assent  to  any  threatening  against  sin,  would 
lead  him  to  expect  from  God  some  expression  of  disapprobation 
against  wrong  doing ;  if  not  in  merited  punishment,  then  in  some 
other  form.     As  the  embodiment  and  personification  of  holitiess, 
God  must  hate  sin ;  and  to  retain   the  confidence  of  created 
intelligences,  and  impart  to  them  fulness  of  joy,  why  should  He 
not  manifest  to  them  in  all  possible  and  appropriate  forms.  His 
delight  in  righteousness  and  his  disapprobation  of  wrong  ?    As 
character  in  this  world  manifests  itself  in  appropriate  acts,  why 
may  it  not  in  all  other  worlds  ?    If  the  principles  of  moral  gov- 
ernment are  everywhere  the  same,  why  must  not  consistency  of 
character  always  utter  itself  in  some  appropriate  manifestation  ? 
We  learn  as  much  from  events  as  from  precepts.     A  father's  grey 
gairs  brought  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  speak  as  much  as  his 
words  or  his  justly-inflicted  stripes  ;  and  whenever  such  an  exhi- 
bition of  parental  suflering  is  the  means  of  reclaiming  kn  offend- 
ing  child,  farther  punishment  is  unnecessary  either  for  retaining 
the  confidence  of  the  other  members  of  the  household,  or  for 
reforming,  and,  at  the  same  time,  securing  the  respect  of  the 
transgressor  himself,  when  restored. 

This  would  be  an  atonement  of  the  fireside ;  and  thousands  of 
such  have  been  successfully  made.  So  in  the  government  of 
God.  After  having  shown  His  intense  disapprobation  and  ^rief 
at  wrong  doing,  by  the  thunder  and  troubled  shaking  and  judicial 
penalties  of  Sinai,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  retributions  from 
violated  laws,  it  would  not  be  singular,  could  the  same  ends  be 
secured  in  some  other  form,  if  the  merciful  Father  of  our  spirits 
should  change  this  manifestation,  which,  in  its  place,  was  the  only 
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appropriate  one,  into  another,  which,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the 
penitent  from  suffering,  called  forth  cries  of  agony  from  Jehovah 
nimself.  Such  a  possibility  might  seem  an  unprecedented  viron- 
der,  but  for  analogous  occurrences  which  transpire  every  day 
under  the  parental  roof,  often  in  the  school-house,  and  occasion- 
sUy  in  the  administration  of  civil  laws.'  Yet  such  an  atonement 
Jesus  made.  God  subjected  His  own  nature  to  a  fearful  pang, 
that  we  "through  his  sufferings  might  be  heale^."  The  form  in 
which  He  did  it,  was  the  form  of  a  man.  It  was  done  in  a  way 
which  deeply  affected  those  who  beheld  or  heard  of  the  trans- 
action. In  no  other  conceivable  mode  could  the  desired  end  be 
accomplished,  and  divine  life  be  made  to  enter  believing  souls. 
What  was  needed  was  not  only  a  momentary  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure against  sin — this  the  earthquake  and  the  pestilence  could 
make — but  an  expression  of  grief  and  disapprobation,  which 
should  be  fresh  for  all  generations,  and  intense  enough  to 
affect  them  when,  the  story  of  it  was  told,  and  adapted  to  win 
man's  love,  at  the  same  time  that  it  impressed  his  conscience  and 
his  fears. 

Could  this  be  accomplished  in  any  other  form  so  well  as  in  the 
suffering  of  an  innocent  being,  who  is  both  God  and  man,  on  some 
spot  in  our  world  where  men  and  angels  could  see  it  ?  Such  a  spot 
was  Calvary ;  such  a  being  was  Jesus  Christ ;  such  suffering 
came  forth  in  his  ignominious  and  sorrowful  life,  and  in  his 
agonizing  cry  of  Eloi,  Lama,  Sahacthani,  that  burst  from  Him 
upon  the  cross. 

Unspeakably  great  was  the  suffering  of  that  hour.  It  was  not 
suffering  however,  lo  appease  the  wrath  of  God :  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  ;  and  it  was  God 
as  well  as  the  humanity  that  suffered  in  that  form  of  a  crucified 
Saviour. 

Neither  was  it  a  literal  ransom,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  used  in  commercial  transactions  ;  nor  was  the  righteousness  ot 
Christ  transferred  to  men,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  it  was  formed 
in  their  hearts.  God*s  favor  cannot  be  bought,  and  no  being 
however  exalted  can  have  any  righteousness  to  spare.  All  are 
.bound  by  laws  vast  as  the  capabilities  of  their  being,  to  do  and 
sufler  all  that  they  can  in  the  highest  lines,  and  for  the  highest 
ends.  If  any  existent  intelligence  is  willing  to  be  as  merciful  and 
righteous  as  his  nature  and  opportunities  admit  of  i(and  a  holy  soul 
cannot  do  less  than  this),  the  wants  of  a  sinning  world,  loyalty  to 
God  and  to  truth,  or  to  the  necessities  and  demands  of  his  own 
moral  being,  would  furnish  a  field  for  its  entire  appropriation. 
Even  Jehovah  himself  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  oi  himself  as 
bound  by  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  lying  at  the  foundation  of 

^  See  the  case  of  Zeleucus,  and  the  reason  given  by  Grod  why  He  could  not 
hear  David^s  prayer  in  behalf  of  his  child. 
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all  His  precepts ;  He  manifests  His  righteousness  that  he  may  be 
"just,"  and  calls  upon  men  to  declare  whether  His  ways  are  not 
"  equal/'  according  to  the  standard  which  governs  both  Him  and 
them,  and  which  occasioned  the  revelation|{  in  nature,  in  the  Bi- 
ble and  in  human  souls.     Holy  character  is  not  a  thing  which  any 
holy  being  can  have  too  much  of.     And  all  that  one  has  he  is 
bound  to  use.     How  then  can  there  be  any  character  to  be  im- 
puted ?   -  Besides,  another's  righteousness  obtained  only  by  trans- 
fer (if  such  a  thing  is  conceivable,)  would  not  change  the  heart : 
how  therefore,  could  it  occasion  the  remission  of  the  punishment 
that  comes  in  the  line  of  necessary  and  universal  laws  ?     How 
could  it  mitigate  the  anguish  of  personal  remorse  for  wrongs  un- 
repaired ?    The  mind  is  "its  own  place,"  and  makes  a  heaven  of 
hell,  and  hell  of  heaven."     Hence  it  cannot  be  by  any  such  pro- 
cess  that  through  Christ's  suffering,  which  was  God  sorrowing  in 
Jesus,  as  well  as  Jesus  suffering  in  his  proper  humanity,  the  pen- 
alty of  sin  is  remitted,  or  even  the  offer  of  pardon  is  announced. 
If  forgiveness,  on  repentance,  is  now  proclaimed  to  all  men,  it 
can  be  consistently  done  because  the  scene  on  Calvary  in  its  con- 
nections achieved  for  the  interest  of  the  universe  and  of  the  pen- 
itent all  which  the  inflicted  penalties  of  Sinai  could  secure.     It 
oi>ened  a  way  for  God  to  manifest  His  feelings  towards  wrong  do- 
ing without  clothing  his  brow  with  thunder.     It  thus  retained  the 
confidence  of  all  created  intelligences  in  Him  as  a  sin-hating  God, 
as  much  as  if  His  indignation  had  burst  forth  in  flames  of  fire  to 
consume  the  transgressor.     Therefore  it  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
an  occasion  of  unutterable  joy  and  gratitude,  that  when  the  pro- 
per time  had  come,  and  the  world  could  appreciate  an  exhibition 
of  sorrow  as  well  as  of  wrath,  God,  "sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,"  by 
a  cry  wrung  from  his  own  heart,  and  not  bv  the  endless  woes  of 
the  penitent  offender.     There  was  a  {>ecu!iar  adaptness  in  the 
scene  on  Calvary  to  give  forth  this  expression.     It  could  do  it  as 
nothing  else  could.     To  any  array  of  physical  wonders,  however 
startling,  men  born  in  the  midst  of  them  become  accustomed. 
What  if  the  winds  should  wail  on  forever,  and  the  stars  arrange 
themselves  in  letters  of  fire  on  the  face  of  the  firmament,  and 
shudderings  as  if  of  horror  be  felt  throughout  all  "earths's  wide 
domains,"  and  the  very  leaves  coil  up  with  anguish  ?     They  would 
soon  speak  naught  to  him  who  from  childhood  had  played  and 
slept  on  the  bosom  of  a  moaning  world.     Things  to  affect  men 
throughout  all  their  generations  must  be  out  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  in  a  measure  new  and  absorbing,  and  they  must  come 
close  to  the  heart.     Hence  it  is  that  the  crucifixion  with  its  sad 
and  fearful  accompaniments  affects  the  human  soul  as  nothing  else 
can.    It  was  the  crowning  act  of  a  whole  life  assiduously  spent 
for  other's  good.    By  it  men  are  convinced  that  God  loved  them. 
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From  it  they  also  see   that  Jehovah  hated  sin.     The  scene  on 
Calvary  carries  with  it  all  the  awe-inspiring  power  of  omnipotence 
rending  the  rocks  and  shrouding  the  sun  in  sackcloth  with  all  the 
plaintiveness  of  appeal  that  comes  from  a  soul  overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  another's  transgression.     The  dignity  and  compassion 
portrayed  in  it,  has  a  fullness  always  beyond  conception,  and  yet 
mtensely  expressive  as  told  by  a  few  of  those  that  saw  for  them- 
selves what  transpired  in  that  awful  hour.     The  story  of  this  can 
never  die.     It  speaks  of  a  child  and  of  a  manger,  and  of  intense 
agon^.    If  it  was  not  the  literal  substitution  of  suffering  on  the  one 
side  m  the  place  of  character  on  the  other,  if  it  was  not  a  strict 
equivalent  for  remorse  and  hell  in  the  eye  of  distributive  justice, 
if  was  at  least  the  substitution  of  one  bitterly  sorrowful  mode  of 
expressing  the  Divine  displeasure  for  another  and  much  severer 
mode.     It  was  sufiering ;  it  was  Divine  suflfering ;  it  was  vicarious 
suffering ;  it  was  God  speaking  from  Oethsemane  and  Calvary  in 
deeper  and  more  significant  tones  the  very  same  lessons,  with  some 
others,  which  he  had  uttered  on  Sinai,  and  for  the  same  ends.     It 
was  a  heart-rending  exhibition  of  tenderness,  allying  itself  with 
principle,  to  save  a  lost  world.     It  was  a  manifestation  of  charac- 
ter infinitely  exalted,  self-sacrificing  and  just,  given  forth  in  the 
moment  when  human  necessities  demanded  and  admitted  of  it. 

As  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  families  and  communities  to  be 
restrained  and  fortified  by  exhibitions  of  character ;  as  a  mani- 
festation of  love  or  sorrow  or  moral  disapprobation  has  sometimes 
lead  those  to  repentance  whom  other  modes  of  appeal  have  not 
effected;  is  it  surprising  that  God  should  add  to  the  motives 
once  made  by  the  law  and  its  penalties  to  the  susceptibilities  of 
fear,  the  higher  appeals  made  from  the  life  and  sufferings  and  death 
of  Jesus  to  the  whole  moral  nature  ?  When  considerations  of 
gratitude  and  justice  began  to  be  rec(^ized  in  a  wicked  world 
was  it  not  to  he  expected  that  God  would  appeal  to  these-  ?  and  if 
necessary  through  a  cross  and  His  own  sufferings  ?  possibly  what 
'*  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  the 
bringing  in  of  a  better  hope"  might. 

This  is  the  ground  therefore  on  which  we  rest  the  argument  for 
an  objective  atonement ;  viz :  the  necessity,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
as  human  nature  became  prepared  for  it,  of  furnishing  for  man's 
contemplation  some  other  exhibition  of  GkKi  than  had  been  made 
from  Sinai  and  the  providences  of  four  thousand  years ;  and  of 
furnishing  this  in  such  a  way  that  pardon  or  repentance  might  be 
proclaimed  broad  as  the  earth  and  seas,  and  free  as  the  winds  of 
heaven,  and  all  without  hazarding  for  a  moment  the  confidence  of 
the  universe  in  its  Sovereign,  who  would  be  expected  with  such 
a  proclamation  to  manifest  in  some  form  His  disapprobation  of  sin. 
The  Jewish  sacrifices  appropriately  foreshadowed  this  idea ;  that 
God,  whilst  He  forgave  men  their  sins,  was  grieved  that  they  had 
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committed  them.  To  an  intelligent  Hebrew,  there  could  be  given  in 
his  day  no  more  expressive  symbol  of  God's  disapprobation  of  man's 
evil  doing,  that  when  amidst  the  solitude  of  the  desert  the  evy  of 
the  victim  went  up  slain  before  the  altar,  and  the  smoke  of  its 
sacrifice  darkened  the  skies.  In  this  way  the  law  even  had  in  its 
ritual  *'  the  shadow  of  things  to  come."  It  gave  forth  to  those 
who  could  interpret  its  signs  the  very  same  impression  which  was 
uttered  on  Calvary  :  "  It  declared  God's  righteousness."  Thus  Jesus 
is  said  to  be  "  a  prppitiation  for  our  sms,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  In  His  death  as  in  his  life,  he 
manifested  and  magnified  Grod's  grief  and  disapprobation  at  sin,  at 
the  same  titne  in  which  He  was  pouring  forth  His  spiritual  being 
to  regenerate  mankind.  Hence  the  apostle  says,  in  another  place, 
"  Him  hath  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his 
Uood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God.  To  declare,  I  say,  at 
this  time,  his  righteousness :  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  jusrti- 
fier  of  him  that  oelieveth  in  Jesus." 

Let  no  one  aver  that  this  theory  represents  "  the  prevention  of 
crime  as  the  great  and  sole  end  to  be  answered  by  punishment  in 
the  government  of  God."    To  prevent  crime  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  good  obtained,  by  a  provision  which  secures  the  confidence 
and  homage  of  an  intelligent  universe,  and  makes  God  consistent 
with  himself.     It  is  right  that  God  should  be  honored  and  loved, 
and  the  great  end  of  the  atonement  as  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  is 
to  secure  the  honor  of  God  in  the  sight  of  all  whom  He  has  created, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  any  more  sin.     The  sins  of  Grod's  creatures 
have  wronged  Him,  and  all  who  are  affected  by  them,  and  wronged 
their  own  souls.     Whilst  it  is  an  abstract  and  unmeaning  idea  to 
speak  of  sin,  as  deserving  punishment  for  its  own  sake,  in  and  of 
itself,  as  if  sin  had  any  self;  it  is  a  practical  and  awfully  solemn 
and  often  deeply  felt  fjEU)t,  that  sin  deserves  punishment  because  it 
wrongs  God,  and  wrongs  the  universe,  and  wrongs  the  sinner's 
soul.     This  it  is  which   makes  God  abhor  it.     This  it  is  which 
makes  the  universe  demand  from  God  an  expression  of  His  abhor- 
rence, that  "  He  may  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  all  who  re- 
pent ;  an  expression  to  be  given  forth  not  of  necessity  through 
punishment,  but  in  any  form  which  will  answer  the  ends  of  gov- 
ernment as  well ;  such  as  a  sigh  from  Grod's  own  soul.     Because 
Grod  has  a  deeper  sense  of  sin's  ill-desert  than  man  can  ever  have, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  must  utter  this  feeling  by  punish- 
ment.    Still  he  must  utter  it ;  and  He  did  so  on  Calvary. 

Another  objection  to  the  governmental  view  has  been,  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  grow  immediately  out  of  the  Scriptural  expres- 
sions and  images.     We  have  already  endeavored  to  show  that 
"propitiation"  and  "  sacrifice,"  and  Kom.  3:  25,  do  most  appro- 
.   priately  and  impressively  announce  the  fact  that  God  is  greatly 
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oflfended  at  sin,  and  considers  it  a  grievous  wrong.  Still  it  is  act 
to  be  denied,  but  should  be  spoken  out  more  boldly  than  is  com- 
mon, that  the  Bible  truths  were  uttered  thousands  of  years  ago; 
were  spoken  in  a  form  to  meet  the  mental  wants  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  addressed ;  whilst  that  form  contained  in  it  a 
higher  truth  than  the  obvious  one,  and  also  included  it.  During 
tlie  time  of  the  sacrifices,  the  Jews  were  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people.  They  felt,  as  did  all  the  heathen  nations,  that  the  only 
way  by  which  punishment  could  be  remitted,  was  by  some  satis- 
faction in  the  form  of  blood,  shed  to  appease  thejndignation  of  an 
ofiended  Deity  ;  even  their  own  indignation,  and  that  of  all  war- 
riors was  appeased  in  this  way.  It  was  not  singular  then,  but 
just  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  that,  if  Jehovah  should 
endeavor  to  convince  them  that  they  might  be  forgiven,  He  would 
do  it  through  some  symbol  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and 
could  understand.  A  sacrifice  gave  them  the  idea  of  deliverance, 
of  redemption.  And  Jehovah  seems  to  have  been  willing  that 
they  should  retain  the  bloody  and  erroneous  idea,  which  their  un- 
tutored natures  suggested  as  to  the  mode  by  which  this  was  ef- 
fected, for  the  sake  of  giving  them  the  blessed  and  all-important 
truth  that  they  might  be  pardoned*  A  little  at  a  time,  seemed  to 
express  the  principle  on  which  they  were  instructed.  Who  can 
say  that  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  a  revelation  can  be 
made? 

Future  ages,  as  they  receive  greater  light,  will  understand  the 
fuller  meaning  of  the  words  and  images  first  given  to  meet  the 
wants  of  an  unenlightened  age.  Such  has  ever  been  pre-eminently 
the  case  in  relation  to  those  words  and  symbols,  for  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  some  so  pertinaciously  and  inconsistently  with 
their  own  action  in  other  cases,  contend.  For  instance,  it  was 
once  claimed,  and  still  is  by  a  few,  that  the  atonement  was  de- 
signed only  to  appease  the  indignation — meaning  by  this,  the 
instinctive  vengeance  and  fury  of  the  Almighty.  With  such  the 
favorite  and  usual  mode  of  speaking  of  Christ's  sufierings  is,  that 
he  drank  the  wrath  of  God. 

In  the  lapse  of  years,  this  idea  of  God  s  indignation  was  modi- 
fied to  mean  a  sense  of  justice,  and  the  propitiation  to  appease  not 
so  much  an  instinct  of  divine  indignation,  as  a  sense  of  vindic- 
tive justice ;  then,  as  the  feelings  and  views  of  mankind  advanced 
in  purity  jmd  truth,  vindictive  justice  was  tempered  into  distribu- 
tive justice.  For  this  idea  a  large  portion  of  the  church  still 
contend  ;  they  make  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  breast  of  God  to  be 
satisfied  only  by  punishment — the  sole  ground  for  the  necessity  of 
an  atonement.  Strenuously  do  they  still  reject  the  truth,  that 
general  justice  must  now  take  the  place  of  distributive,  in 
accounting  for  the  gfeat  redemption.  Why  should  man  be  so 
slow  to  believe  that  the  sufierings  of  Christ  were  endured,  as 
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must  be  the  judicial  punishment  of  sin,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
general  happiness  and  interests  of  the  universe,  rather  than  to 
appease  a  personal  feeling  in  the  Divine  breast? 

From  the  nature  of  tne  human  soul,  and  the  laws  of  its  ad- 
vancement, from  the  hopes  which  are  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the 
promises  of  God  respecting  the  destiny  of  man,  it  must  needs  be 
that  our  views  of  the  atonement  must  enlarge  with  our  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  with  our  range  of  thought  and  feeling ;  for  the 
atonement  was  one  revelation  of  God  to  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures. 

This  principle,  that  the  meaning  of  language  advances,  and 
must  not  be  limited  to  its  first  literal  and  inadequate  sense,  is 
not  new.  It  is  avowed,  and  acted  upon  by  all  theologians,  when 
it  suits  their  purposes.  Even  the  Princeton  Review  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  respecting  the  words  ransom,  redemption,  pur- 
chase. &c.,  "  It  is  readily  admitted  that  all  these  words  are  often 
used  in  a  wide  sense,  to  express  the  general  idea  of  deliverance, 
without  reference  to  the  mode  by  which  that  deliverance  is 
effected."  This  is  just  what  we  aver  in  relation  not  only  to  the 
words  ransom,  redemption,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  phrase  pro- 
pitiation, sacrifice,  and  any  other  single  term  bv  which  this  great 
event  was  first  declared  to  a  fallen  world.  They  are  all  to  be 
taken  in  a  wide,  as  well  as  in  a  literal  sense ;  the  wide  sense 
growing  wider  throughout  eternity,  and  yet  comprehending  all 
the  previous  senses,  as  a  great  circle  does  the  smaJler  ones  with- 
in it. 

Thus  we  see  how  it  may  be  true  that  the  atonement,  in  a  sense, 
does  appease  the  wrath  of  God  ;  for  there  is  an  anger  in  which  is 
no  sin.  It  is  true,  also,  that  it  satisfies  God's  sense  of  justice  ;  for 
according  to  the  constitution  of  all  holy  minds,  a  sense  of  wrong 
or  ill-desert  must  arise  in  view  of  any  fact  which  brings  so  great 
a  wrong  as  sin  does  upon  both  God  and  man.  What  we  object 
to,  and  protest  against,  however,  is,  that  these  minor  ends  should 
be  asserted  to  be  the  only  ends  for  which  Christ  -suffered,  and 
even  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  greater  one,  and  one  indefi- 
nitely more  in  keeping  with  the  whole  character  of  God. 

Neither  let  any  one  call  this  a  verging  towards  socinianism. 
Socinus  made  the  atonement  only  an  expression  of  God's  love, 
and  limited  the  range  of  the  great  event  to  this  half-truth,  as  do 
those  only  to  a  much  smaller  fraction,  who  make  it  a  mere  satis- 
faction of  God's  justice.  Whereas  the  principle  we  advocate 
extends  its  range  to  the  whole  universe  of  God,  and  makes  it  the 
expression  of  every  feeling  which  could  appropriately  come  from 
Jehovah  in  view  of  a  great  wrong  committed  against  himself,  and 
forgiven ;  especially  does  it  express  His  disapprobation  at  the  sin, 
and  pity  for  the  sinner. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  would  add,  that  it  shows  as  no 
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other  can,  how  the  judicial  penalties  of  sin  may  be  removed ; 
whilst  it  is  liable  to  none  of  those  objections  which  prevent  the 
reception  of  other  theories.  By  judicial  penalties,  as  distinguished 
from  natural,  we  mean  those  sufferings  which  God  has  annexed 
to  transgression  for  the  sake  not  of  reforming  the  offender,  nor 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  preventing  crime,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
manifesting  to  the  universe  God  s  character,  i.  e.,  His  hatred  of 
sin,  His  love  of  holiness,  His  wisdom,  and  even  His  goodness  on 
the  large  scale.  By  natural  penalties,  we  mean  the  sufferings 
which  come  upon  the  body  and  the  soul  as  the  necessary  result  of 
violated  laws.  These  also  show  in  a  degree,  the  character  of  €rod 
.  and  the  misery  of  sinning,  but  in  this  life  they  come  upon  the 
righteous  as  well  as  upon  the  Wicked,  and  are  used  for  disciplinary 
ends,  and  in  the  world  of  the  future  unless  appropriated  to  judicial 
ends,  cease  to  exist,  except  as  they  make  the  heaven  of  a  renovated 
man  different  from  that  of  an  anpel  that  never  fell. 

It  is  this  judicial  penalty  which  the  atonement  in  its  outward 
bearings  was  designed  to  remove ;  it  removes  also  the  natural  pen- 
alty when  it  beconfies  judicial  or  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial 
fluencies.  The  natural  penalties  of  transgression  when  suffered 
only  for  chastisement  and  purification  are  removed  as  far  as  they 
can  be,  by  Christ  formed  tvithin  the  heart,  exterminating  the  de- 
sire, and  possibly  at  last  the  memory  of  sin.  What  we  are  dis- 
posed to  vindicate  is  the  nece^ity  of  an  expression  of  Divine 
displeasure  a]^ainst  sin,  when  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  showing  to 
an  adoring  universe  the  character  of  God,  and  of  thus  sustaining  in 
Him  the  confidence  of  all  created  intelligencies,  including  the  par- 
doned transgressor  himself. 

On  this  ground  an  atonement  in  some  form  would  be  necessary 
if  there  existed  only  one  man  to  be  forgiven.  It  might  not  be 
made  on  Calvary,  but  still  an  expression  oi  displeasure  would  have 
to  be  made  somewhere,  in  some  form,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  the 
entire  confidence  in  God,  of  that  one  penitent  mind. 

Since  natural  penalties  come  to  an  end  from  their  very  na- 
ture when  not  authoritatively  perpetuated;  judicial  penalties 
announced  and  enforced  by  Jehovah  constitute  with  many  the 
great  sanction  of  God's  moral  government,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  natural.  But  inasmuch  as  all  suffering, 
natural  as  well  as  judicial,  is  for  moral  ends,  we  prefer  to 
consider  all  the  government  that  is  conducted  in  a  moral  system 
as  moral  government ;  a  part  of  which  is  enforced  by  natural,  a 
part  by  natural  and  judicial,  and  a  part  only  by  judicial  retribu- 
tions. 

Hence  whenGod  said  to  our  first  parents,  "In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  and  reannounced  the  same 
penalty  again  in  the  edict,  "the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  He 
meant  by  "  death,"  all  the  natural  and  judicial  sufilering  which 
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could  come  an^  did,  firom  sin  as  persisted  in,  according  to  the  time 
and  obstinacy  of  its  continuance.  No  one  supposes  that  in  the 
very  day  that  Adam  eat  he  suffered. all  that  he  could  suffer  in  all 
time — that  he  suffered  hell-torments.  But  he  did  begin  to  suffer 
that  which  if  the  transgression  had  been  persisted  in  eternally, 
would  have  ended  in  hell-torments.  No  one  supposes  that  he 
mifiered  all  that  is  meant  by  s|)iritual  death  in  its  literal  and  most 
entire  sense.  He  suffered  in  that  day  a  great  spiritual  obscura* 
tion  w^ith  remorse  of  conscience  and  alienation  from  God  and  the 
fear  of  something  terrible  to  come,  which  was  all  that  he  then 
could  sufier.  What  was  meant  then  by  **die,"  was,  thou  shalt  be 
subject  to  mortality,  begin  to  die  a  spiritual,  and  if  sin  is  persisted 
in  or  not  repented  of,  an  eternal  death. 

This  penalty  was  in  part  to  reform  the  offender,  in  part  to  deter 
others,  and  in  part  to  confirm  the  confidence  of  the  universe  in  a 
pure  and  holy  (Jod.     That  part  of  arly  penalty  which  is  to  reform 
the  offender,  when  ^-emoved,  is  removed  by  reformation,  by  the 
Christ  in  his  heart,  aijd  by  the  Christ  on  Calvary  so  far  as  it 
brings  Him  into  his  heart.     That  part  of  any  penalty  which  is 
strictly  judicial,  is  removed  by  Christ  on  Calvary,  expressing  God's 
displeasure  against  sin,  as  well  as  any  degree  of  retribution.     If 
it  is  enquired  here,  can  the  atonement  remove  remorse  ?    We  re- 
ply, if  by  remorse  is  meant  only  a  sense  of  ill-desert,  growing  out 
of  the  apprehension  of  judicial  punishment,  it  does  ;  if,  by  remorse, 
however,  is  meant  a  sense  of  ill-desert  growing  out  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  great  wrong  to  the  spul,  to  Christ,  to  God, 
and  to  the  universe ;  such  remorse  nothing  can  wholly  remove  so 
long  as  memory  brings  up  the  wrong.     Heaven  and  the  atone- 
ment may  mitigate,  but  may  not  remove  remorse;  they  may 
change  the  character,  but  may  not  exterminate  the  sense  of  ill- 
desert.     Such  sorrow  from  such  a  memory,  may  even  increase  the 
love,  and  deepen  the  humility,  as  it  multiplies  the  obligations  to 
gratitude  in  a  redeemed  soul ;  and  the  heavenly  objects,  exercises 
and  employments  may  also  place  remorse  in  abayance  for  millions 
of  years ;  but  still,  the  possibility  of  a  sad  sense  of  ill-desert  where 
there   is  the  memory  of  transgression  can  never  be  removed. 
What  if  sin  is  seen  to  have  been  overruled  for  good,  as  was  Ju- 
das', it  can  never  seem  as  lovely  as  holiness  in  its  place.     When 
remembered  it  must  always  seem  hideous  and  repulsive  and  an 
occasion  of  sorrow  to  a  holy  mind.     What  the  atonement  did 
then  in  its  objective  relations  was  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
mind  to  be  saved  from  the  judicial  penalties  of  the  law,  and  to 
bring  Christ  into  the  heart.    It  did  not  overthrow  or  annihilate 
existing  necessary  natural  laws.    It  brought  the  penitent  also  un- 
der the  power  of  mighty  regenerative  laws,  like  that  of  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life.    But  it  could  not  prevent  the  necessary  emotions 
of  the  heart  except  as  new  affections  expelled  old  sorrows.    For 
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the  penitent  the  crucifixion  removed  the  merited  retributions  an- 
nounced by  God  as  a  Lawgiver,  and  to  be  judicially  inflicted 
It  removed  the  necessity  of  that  eternal  torment  which  was  de- 
signed to  show  God's  disapprobation  of  sin,  since  in  the  crucifixion 
that  disaprobation  was  made  apparent  to  the  universe  in  another 
and  a  more  impressive  form.  How  different  this,  from  that  view 
which  represents  the  atonement  as  only  a  satisfaction  to  God's 
sense  of  sin's  ilUdesert,  which  must  be  obtained  through  stripes 
inflicted  on  some  innocent  substitute ;  and  which  could  be  satis- 
fied in  no  other  way  than  by  torture.  From  such  a  view  we 
wonder  not  that  large  bodies  of  believing  men  have  shrunk  back 
confounded ;  neither  i^  it  strange  that  many  have  rejected  the 
fact  of  the  atonement  altogether  rather  than  admit  the  reason 
given  for  its  necessity.  That  reason  when  analyzed  comprises 
two  statements,  each  equally  false. 

The  first  is  that  because  sin  deserves  punishment,  therefore 
God's  sense  of  its  ill-desert  must  be  expressed  by  punishment. 
The  second,  that  this  punishment  must  come  in  the  form  of  agony 
inflicted  on  the  sinner,  or  on  a  substitute.  We  have  already 
shown  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  family,  that  a  sigh  from  a  parent's  heart,  or  the 
marks  of  grief  upon  his  brow,  may  go  farther  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  end  ft>r  which  punishment  is  ever  inflicted,  than  any 
number  of  stripes  laid  upon  the  offender,  or  on  an  innocent  sub- 
stitute. God  is  a  parent ;  and  that  agony  on  Calvary  was  wrung 
from  his  own  heart  and  not  only  from  an  innocent  child.  When  the 
Bible  uses  language  which  makes  Christ  in  this  transaction  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father  as  if  He  was  another  person,  it  is  only  an 
accommodation  of  language  to  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  falleQ 
men.  "  By  his  stripes  are  we  healed,"  is  a  metaphorical  expression, 
meaning,  in  its  wide  sense,  by  God's  sufferings  in  Christ  are  we  de- 
livered. There  is  no  feeling  in  the  breast  of  God  which  demands 
the  punishment  of  offenders  only  for  His  own  private  satisfaction. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  word  "  propitiation,"  might  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  feeling  of  vindictive  justice  burning  in  some  breast ; 
but  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  laws  of  enlightened  tod  sound 
interpretation,  and  loyalty  to  Jesus,  ought  no  longer  to  suffer  such 
a  meaning  to  be  attached  to  this  word  when  speaking  of  our  redemp- 
tion ;  as  literally  expressive  of  its  nature.  It  is  time  that  in  our 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  moral  reflections  should  take  the  prece- 
dence of  instinctive  emotions.  It  is  plain  when  the  apostle  uses 
the  word  propitiate,  with  several  images  already  referred  to,  that 
it  is  used  sometimes  to  portray  the  blessedness  of  the  results  which 
are  as  great  as  if  men  had  been  rescued  by  sacrifice  from  the 
wrath  of  an  avenging  Deity ;  such  expressions,  had  deep  meaning 
for  the  people  to  whom  they  were  uttered ;  and  when  they  gave 
simply  the  idea  of  a  great  deliverance,  a  true  and  proper  one ;  it  is 
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also  true  that  a  sacrifice  in  the  lone  desert  might  manifest  God's 
disapprobation  of  evil  doing  without  implying  that  anv  private 
feeling  in  His  own  breast  was  satisfied  or  appeaised  by  tfie  cry  of 
the  dying  Lamb.  It  lessens  not  the  necessity  of  punishment,  it 
diminishes  not  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  but  it  assigns  to 
punishment  its  true  end,  and  to  the  atonement  its  true  intent  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  exhibition  of  disapprobation  at  sin,  coming  from 
the  soul  of  an  aggrieved  and  injured  Father.  Such  a  view,  in- 
stead of  nnaking  us  wonder  at  God  s  wrath,  overwhelms  us  with  the 
extent  and  awe- fullness  of  His  love. 

And  now  in  the  light  of  the  views  which  have  been  advanced, 
one  of  which  regards  Christ  as  the  life-imparting  power  to  the 
soul,  and  the  other  as  removing  the  necessity  for  judicial  punish- 
ment, an  interesting  and  important  enquiry  arises  :  viz. 

V.  What  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  effect  of  these  views 
respectively  upon  the  feelings  and  the  character?  Are  they 
adapted  to  make  men  more  holy  ?  Will  they  reach  and  bind  the 
human  conscience  ?  Will  they  mould  and  sway  for  good  a  sin- 
ning heart  ?  This  is  an  important  enquiry  :  because  if  there  is  no 
tendency  in  these  views  to  sanctify  the  soul,  it  would  be  a  serious 
presumption  against  them ;  and  if  on  the  other  hand  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  actually  contribute  to  this  in  an  eminent  degree 
and  legitimately  have  no  other  effect,  it  will  be  as  decided  a  pre- 
sumption in  their  favor. 

Any  true  view,  however  limited,  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  must 
awaken  the  gratitude  of  a  heart  that  has  sinned,  if  it  believes  that 
Christ  died  ^r  it.     If  one  hazards  his  life  for  his  friend,  that  by  his 
death  his  friend  may  live,  it  is  regarded  as  an  instance  of  heroic 
self-renunciation,  and  never  faijs  to  stir  the  fountains  of  human 
feeling,  and  call  forth  tides  of  willing  admiration.     Whether  it  be 
the  Rochelle  pilot  whom  {iOuis  XVI.  rewarded  with  that  lauda- 
tory epistle,  and  with  the  pension  for  life,  or  the  Italian  soldier 
pleading  with  his  companion  in  arms  to  let  him  die  in  his  behalf, 
or  a  youthful  maiden  venturing  out  on  stormv  seas  to  save  the 
wrecked,  or  exposing  herself  to  "  the  battle  oi  the  warrior  with 
confused  noise,  and  with  garments  rolled  in  blood,"  that  others 
might  be  free ;  but  on^  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind ;  it  is 
thrillingly  afiected  ;  it  admires  ;  it  loves.     A  living  being  has  ha- 
zarded existence  for  a  fellow-being.  Let  the  principle,  through  which 
the  ofiering  avails  be  what  it  may,  if  life  is  actually  surrendered  for 
another,  and  if  it  is  done  voluntarily,  we  never  fail  to  yield  up  our 
hearts,  wondering  yet  rejoicing  in  sadness  at  the  deed.    Gratitude, 
ceaseless  if  not  overwhelming,  is  the  immediate,  necessary,  and 
universal  emotion,  in  view  o?  such  acts  of  unwonted  sell-aban- 
donment for  the  good  of  others. 

Yet,  if  we  attempt  to  mention  the  sacrifices  of  those  who 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  in  connection  with  that  of 
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Him,  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us,  such  has  been  the  un- 
speakably greater  expenditure  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  Jesus, 
compared  w^ith  that  which  can  have  been  endured  in  the  toils  and 
agonies  of  all  the  martyrs  of  the  world,  that  we  feel  rebuked  in 
luluding  to  them,  except  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  nature 
of  the  feelings  which  must  ever  be  kindled  at  the  thought  of 
Christ's  love  "  unto  death/'  If  it  is  an  extraordmary  thing  for  a 
man  to  die  for  his  friend,  though  "  peradventure  for  a  good  man 
some  will  even  dare  to  die,"  to  what  an  extent  has  "  God"*  com- 
manded his  love  towards  us  "  in  that  whilst  we  were  yet  sinners 
Christ  did  for  us !"  So  long  as  we  believe  that  Jesus  "  died"  for 
us,  whatever  may  be  our  theory  of  the  atonement,  so  long  as  we 
believe  that  Christ  actually  "gave  His  back  to  the  smiter  that 
we,  through  his  sufferings,  might  be  healed,"  gratitude,  adoring, 
interminable,  inexpressible,  must  oppress  and  melt  into  contrition, 
a  soul  that  has  t5ommitted  wrongs  which  it  cannot  repair. 
Whether  Jesus  offered  up  himself,  in  order  to  impart  a  kind  and 
degree  of  spiritual  life  which  could  not  bd  given  forth  so  as  to 
reach  all  the  world,  except  by  such  a  death,  or  whether  it  was  to 
answer  some  end  of  government  or  law,  that  "  with  a  great  cry 
he  gave  up  the  Ghost,"  the  effect  on  all  hearts  who  dwell  upon 
the  fact,  must  in  one  respect  be  the  same ;  they  must  be  bowed 
down  with  an  abiding  sense  of  obligation  so  long  as  they  believe 
that  Christ's  death  was  the  means  of  their  everlasting  life. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  universal  sense  of  indebtedness, 
distinctive  views  might  be  expected  to  induce  specific  states  of 
mind.  Such  distinctive  feelings  do  certainlv  belong  to  the  expla- 
nations that  have  been  given  of  the  mode  oi  our  r^emption,  and 
as  their  legitimate  result 

If  the  death  of  Jesus,  after  his  sorrowful  life,  did  remove  a  gov- 
ernmental obstacle  in  the  way  of  man's  4)ardon  ;  if  the  suffenngs 
of  Christ  did  make  it  consistent  for  God  to  do  that  without  which 
such  a  manifestation  of  grief  and  disapprobation,  with  safety  He 
could  not  have  done ;  if  by  reason  of  those  sad  scenes  in  Geth- 
semane  and  on  Calvary,  so  full  of  God's  compassion,  and  so  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  inspire  confidence  in  Him,  even  a  mind  dis- 
posed to  view  things  in  their  relation  to' justice  or  the  interests  of 
the  universe,  can  venture  to  ask  for  pardon,  when  without  sijch 
an  exhibition  it  could  never  have  sought  it ;  surely  for  such  a 
mind,  this  governmental  view  has  its  place ;  to  it,  a  necessary  and 
all-inaportant  place  ;  it  removes  despair ;  it  helps  the  sinner  to  be- 
lieve that  God  can  pardon  his  sin,  and  yet  in  so  doing  neither  dis- 
honor Himself  nor  shake  the  confidence  in  Him  of  any  created 
intelligence. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  province  of  the  objec- 
tive governmental  view  of  the  Atonement,  in  its  operation  on  the 
feelings,  viz. :  to  remove  despair ;  despair  growing  out  of  an  ap- 
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(Mreheitfion  that  Giod  would  be  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  all  who 
are  looking  towards  him  from  any  world,  if  He  should  every  mo- 
ment pardon  accumulated  sins  from  numberless  tri^fisgressors,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  no  manifestation  of  His  displeasure  at 
them,  either  in  their  sufferings  or  His  own. 

There  are  distinctive  emotions  elicited  also  by  the  apprehension 
that  Christ  is  constantly  imparting  His  own  spiritual  life  to  the 
soul.  ' 

With  such  a  belief,  the  mind  begins  to  hope,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  impressed  with  a  child-like  sense  oi  its  dependence.  A 
conviction  that  there  is  a  vital  union  between  Jesus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, tends  directly  to  inspire  confidence  and  expectation.  Un» 
der  the  impression  tnat  the  Redeemer  is  upholding  it,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  distrustful  mind  may  at  last  actually  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  it  shall  reflect  the  ima^e  of  the  Saviour  it  has  loved ; 
wlien,  through  Christ  strengthening;^  it,  it  will  have  obtained  the 
mastery  over  itself,  and  yet  feel  all  the  while  that  its  strength  is 
an  imparted  strength.  The  faith  which  causes  it  to  hope,  at  the 
same  time  keeps  it  humble.  Its  glory  is  chastened  by  infirmity. 
Awe-inspiring  and  spiritually  elevating  are  such  expectations 
springing  from  such  convictions.  They  seem  like  a  token  of  ac- 
ceptance— ^a  pledge  of  restoration  in  the  heart  given  by  Jesus  him- 
self 

With  such  convictions,  the  hope  of  a  happy  eternity  will  never 
exist  irrespective  of  the  character.  Whilst  the  mind  recognizes 
devoutly  its  dependence  on  God  for  the  good  that  is  in  it,  it  must 
ever  feel  that  its  love  of  holiness  will  be  the  basis  and  the  measure 
of  its  everlasting  enjoyment. 

Important  as  we  regard  these  views  of  the  atonement,  both  as  a 
vindication  of  its  necessity,  and  as  a  source  of  comfort  and 
strength  when  clearly  apprehended,  yet  we  would  ever  remember 
that  iiis  not  the  explanation  of  a  fact,  or  even  the  conscious- 
ness ofH^that  saves,  but  the  working  of  it  in  the  heart.  The  mind 
that  has  no  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  Christ  either  to  the  uni- 
verse or  to  its  own  regeneration,  may  still  find  peace  in  the  belief 
that  '*  if  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way,  and  the  ungodly  man 
his  thoughts,  Grod  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  if  he  turn  unto 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  will  abundantly  pardon  him." 

We  conclude  by  saying :  There  are  normal  laws  in  theology, 
as  in  all  other  sciences  which  are  slowly  discovered,  which  explain 
existing  facts,  reconcile  apparent  difficulties,  and  give  great  signi- 
ficancy  to  that  which  has  hitherto  been  without  a  meaning.  To 
apprehend  these,  and  to  feel  their  power,  should  be  the  great  dm 
of  the  Christian  teacher  and  disciple. 

Until  this  is  done,  theories  will  be  founded  on  isolated  develop- 
n^nts  of  scriptural  events  which,  though  they  will  not  account  for 
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all  the  varied  aspects  of  the  case,  may  still  be  re^rded  as  approfzi- 
mations  to  the  truth.  Such  were  Luther's  and  Calvin's  views  of  the 
atonement.  Whenever  good  men  have  made  and  recorded  with 
care  the  results  of  their  observations  on  the  great  theme  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  have  noted  down  some  important  facts,  even  when 
their  specific  explanation  of  them  was  unsatisfactory.  Must  not 
the  work  of  this  and  future  ages  be,  to  make  use  of  these  facts,  in 
connection  with  those  which  are  seen  by  each  generation  for  itself, 
for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  general  law  which  will  harmonize 
all  discordant  theories,  account  for  all  apparent  deflections,  and 
reveal  to  the  sight  of  wondering  and  adoring  man,  the  mysieries  of 
redemption  ? 


ARTICLE  II. 

CLASSICAL  STUDY. 

Bj  Pkof.  J.  J.  Owxir,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

The  tise  of  the  classics  in  a  coui;se  of  liberal  education,  is  now 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  The  eflforls, 
whicn  were  made  a  few  years  since  to  bring  them  into  disrepute, 
have  signally  failed,  and  opposition  to  their  study  has  well  nigh 
ceased.*  The  cause  of  classical  learning  has  never  been  more 
highly  valued  than  now.  Never  have  its  friends  labored  to  better 
advantage,  or  with  brighter  prospects.  The  most  friendly  rela^ 
tions  exist  among  the  co-workers  in  this  department  of  education, 
arising  from  no  specific  organization,  but  from  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  laboring* 

1  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  many,  how  fierc»e  tras  the  onset  made,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  upon  the  classiccs  on  the  alleged  ground  of  their  immoral 
tendencies.  *' Formosum  pastor  Corydon  ardebat  Alezim,*'  had  all  the  changes 
rung  upon  it  which  a  distempered  imagination  and  fanatical  spirit  could  devise. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  academies  and  colleges,  where  such  vile  productions 
were  studied,  could  not  be  other  than  hot-beds  of  vice,  the  nurseries  of  wick- 
edness in  its  most  revolting  forms.  From  these  phillipics  against  the  classics, 
they  would  proceed  to  descant  u[>on  the  admirable  substitute  furnish^  hy  the 
natural  sciences,  as  if  the  inspection  of  a  shell,  the  anatomizing  of  a  fish  or  a 
lizard,  the  analyzation  of  a  plant,  chemical  experiments,  excursions  in  search 
of  minerals,  things  useful  and  desirable  in  their  place,  could  give  the  mind  that 
exercise  and  full  play  of  its  powers  and  consequent  strength  and  enlargement, 
which  would  restilt  from  the  study  of  Homer,  Thucydides,  or  Demosdieaes. 
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The  number  of  classical  students  is  increasing  each  year.     The 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  more  conDtlDon  classical  authors,  such 
as  Virgil,  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace,  Homer,  and  Xenophon,  will  be  read 
by  many,  who  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  full  and  ex- 
tended   course   of  study,   or  of  preparing    themselves   for  any 
one   of  the  learned  professions.     Many  parents  are  now   found 
who    wish    their  sons  to  become  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  the  ancient  languages,  even  while  their  intention  is  to  educate 
them  for  the  common  pursuits  of  life.     They  regard  a  good  edu- 
cation not  only  of  intrinsic  value,  but  in  reference  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  one  of  the  most  certain  and  available  bequests,  which 
they  can  make  to  their  children.     Thus  is  given  a  cheering  pre- 
monition of  what  may  be  expected,  when  the  utility  of  classical 
studies  is  more  generally  understood  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
classical  education,  are  so  multiplied  and  reduced  in  expense  as  to 
be  accessible  to  all.* 

Such  being  the  state  and  prospects  of  classical  learning  in  our 
country,  it  becomes  a  pertinent  inquiry,  how  the  study  oi  the  an- 
cient languages  may  be  prosecuted  so  as  best  to  subserve  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  designed. 

This  involves  a  preliminary  enquiry  as  to  the  end  of  classical 
study.  It  cannot  be  the  acquisition  of  the  languages  merely,  for 
this  would  be  a  substitution  of  the  means  for  the  end.  The  great 
object  is  to  educate  the  mind,  ^ive  exercise  and  strength  to  its  fa- 
culties, teach  it  to  reason,  weigh  evidence,  balance  probabilities, 
arrive  at  just  conclusions,  make  new  creations  and  conibinatioDS 
in  the  world  of  thought.  This  is  a  result  not  of  mere  linguistic 
attainments,  but  of  the  mental  discipline  through  which  those 
attainments  are  made.  Great  proficiency  in  the  ancient  langu^s 
is  in  itself  no  evidence  of  a  thoroughly  educated  intellect.  We 
have  known  students  who,  by  the  aid  ot  a  retentive  memory  and  a 
commendable  attention  to  the  general  principles  of  exegesis,  have 

'The  principles  of  exegesis,  unfolded  in  the  gramnrrars  of  Bottmann,  Matthiae,. 
Thiersch,  Rost,  Kdhner,  Kriieer,  hare  greatly  modified  the  system  ol  instnic- 
tion  in  this  country.    In  the  list  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  introducing 
these  authors  to  American  scholars,  the  name  of  Robert  B.  Patton  stands  pre-emi- 
nent.   His  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Grecian  literature  is  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  many  now  on  the  stage  of  action.    At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two^  having 
been  called  to  the  chair  of  aticient  languages  in  Middlebury  college,  he  obtain- 
ed leave  to  visit  Germany  for  the  better  qualification  of  himself  K>r  the*dutie» 
of  bis  office.    There  he  sojourned  three  years,  and  such  were  his  attainments 
in  both  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  that  he  received  from  the  university 
oi  Gottingen,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philology,    In  that  land  oi 
Bcholars,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Hermann,  DUttmann,  Thiersch,  and  other 
eminent  men,  and  from  them  caught  the  true  spirit  of  classical  criticism.    He 
Tttmned  to  this  country  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars' of  his  age,  aad 
I     in  possesion  of  a  classical  library,  at  that  time,  probably,  the  best  aod  most 
extensive  of  any  private  collection  in  the  land. 
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attained  to  considerable  ease  and  elegance  of  translation.  But 
further  than  this  they  have  never  gone.  Thus  far  they  have  beei 
intellectual  dwarfs,  and  will  probably  remain  so  as  long  as  they 
live. 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  the  languages  are  studied,  the  state  of 
the  mind  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  lesson,  upon  which 
true  mental  improvement  depends.  If  the  student  is  interested  in 
the  subject  of  his  study — if  he  sympathizes  with  the  spirit  of  the 
writer — ^if  he  marks  well  the  proprieties  of  his  diction,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  nature  of  the  subject — if  he  tries  the  power  and 
appropriateness  of  the  words  and  their  arrangement — if  he  is  on 
the  alert  to  detect  any  false  assumption,  fallacious  reasoning,  mis- 
placed argument,  or  unwarrantable  inference — ^in  a  word,  if  he 
puts  himself  into  such  connection  with  his  author  as  to  be  under 
the  same  governing  impulse,  volition  answering  to  volition,  emo- 
tion to  emotion,  judgment  to  judgment,  taste  to-taste,  then  there  is 
mental  enlargement  and  strength,  giving  promise  of  a  ripe  and 
vigorous  intellect.  Then  are  brought  into  action  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  there  will  be  secured  that  equilibrium  of  the  ipen- 
tal  powers,  which  is  so  essential  to  eminence  and  usefulness. 

The  true  end  of  classical  study  has  been  greatly  overlooked^  and 
even  when  correct  views  have  been  taken  of  the  subject,  they 
have  been  rendered  useless  by  the  manner  in  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  ancient  languages  have  been  studied.  The  fext- 
books  have  often  been  unsuited  to  the  age  and  attainments  of  the 
student.  Had  the  design  been  to  disgust  him  with  the  classics,  to 
baffle  his  efforts  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  author,  to  repress 
interest  in  his  studies,  and  to  bring  him  to  regard  his  lesson  as  a 
task,  irksome  and  useless,  we  know  of  no  books  better  adapted 
to  secure  such  a  result,  than  the  far-famed  and,  for  a  time,  the 
highly  popular  Collectanea  Minora  and  Majora,  of  Andreas  Dal- 
zell.  '  The  notes,  if  such  meagre  and  ill-digested  annotations  de- 
serve the  name,  were  written  in  Latin,  and  referred  mainly  to 
manuscript  readings,  emendations  of  the  text,  and  other  pcNUts  of 
criticism,  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the  young  student  A 
word  or  phrase,  the  meaning  of  which  no  one  coukl  well  mistake, 
was  sometimes  defined  in  English,  while  difficult  idiomatic  clauses, 
involved  and  confused  constructions,  grammatical  obscurities, 
geographical  and  chronological  problems,  were  either  overlooked 
or  referred  to  some  author,  of  whose  work  it  was  Quite  doubtful 
whether  there  was  a  copy  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  stu- 
dent was  stumbling  continually  upon  inexplicable  passages,  which 
invested  with  obscurity  other  portions  of  his  lesson,  and  rendered 
his  task  embarrassing  and  unpleasant  from  the  uncertainty  with 
which  every  step  was  attended. 

The  fragmentary  form,  in  which  the  various  autiiors  were  pre- 
sented, served  also  to  diminish  the  interest  with  which  they  ooght 
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to  have    been  studied.    Selections  were  made  from  so  lai^  a 
namber   of  writers,  as  to  render  tbem  of  necessity  quite  snort. 
The  student  was  hurried  from  author  to  author,  without  remain- 
ing in  any  one  long  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  his  style 
or  peculiarities  of  thought.     If  with  this  we  take  into  considera- 
tion, that  the  selections  did  not  always  embrace  continuous  por- 
tions of  the  writer,  but  were  composed  of  broken  and  disconnected 
extracts,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  the  youth  looked  back 
upon  his  classical  course  with  feelings  of  thankfulness  that  it  was 
ended,  and  that  the  only  thines  treasured  up  in  his  memory  were, 
that  Thucydides  was  diJOScult,  Plato  abstruse,  Aristotle  dry  and 
concise,  Demosthenes  vehement, — which  characteristics,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  he  gathered  from  his  own  reading  so  much  as  from 
the  stereotyped  epithets,  which  from  age  to  age  nave  been  applied 
to  these  authors. 

In  addition  to  these  misjudged  and  ill-prepared  text-books,  the 
only  lexicon,  generally  accessible,  until  the  last  few  years,  was 
that  of  Schrevilius.  A  few  who  had  the  means  paid  their  ten  dol- 
lars for  a  copy  of  Hedericus.    In  these  lexicons,  a  word  of  obscure 
signification  was  defined  by  an  equally  obscure  Latin  word.     The 
more  remote  significations  were  seldom  given,  or,  if  so,  the  Latin 
translation  would  throw  the  student  back  in  despair  upon  the 
Greek,  over  which  he  would  sit  in  a  state  of  dejection,  adverse  to 
all  mental  activity  and  improvement.    His  progress  was  continu- 
ally arrested  by  his  being  under  the  necessity  of  turning  from  the 
Greek  to  the  Latin  dictionary,  in  this  wretched  process  of  a  dou- 
ble translation.     How  could  he  be  interested  in  a  study  attended 
with   such  difficulties  and  interruptions?     How  could  he  keep, 
abreast  with  the  thoughts  of  his  author,  while  thus  impeded  with 
hindrances  thrown  in  his  pathway  by  those  who  should  have  lent 
him  a  helping  hand  and  cheered  him  on  in  his  cause  ?    Instead  of 
being  in  a  frame  of  mind  suited  to  derive  profit  from  his  intellec- 
tual toil,  he  became  discontented,  nervous,  ii-etful,  and  soon  ap- 
proached his  daily  task  as  reluctantly,  as  an  ox  bendeth  his  neck 
to  receive  the  unwelcome  yoke. 

As  a  well  known  fact,  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  students, 
in  those  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  became  proficient  in  tho 
ancient  languages  ?  How  few  pursued  classical  studies  for  the 
love  of  them  ?  Sadness  comes  over  our  spirit  as  we  think  of  those 
days,  in  which  the  light  of  subsequent  experience  warrants  us  in 
saying,  that  time  was  wasted,  and  energies  paralyzed,  and  hopes 
destroyed,  which  no  future  study  could  fully  repair,  with  whatever 
zeal  and  diligence  it  might  have  been  pursued. 

But  this  sad  picture,  which  the  memory  of  the  past  calls  up,  is 
not  without  its  uses. 

• 

*'  Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succorrere  disco.'' 
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If  we  would  make  the  ancient  languages  a  means  of  mental 
improvement,  we  must  i*ender  the  study  of  them  delightful 
The  eye  of  the  scholar  should  rest  upon  fair  type,  impress- 
ed upon  good  substantial  paper.  Old  books,  soiled  with  the 
thumbs  of  preceding  classes,  and  interlined  for  the  benefit  of 
drones,  should  be  banished  from  the  rooms  of  college.  The  use 
of  translations  should  be  sternly  prohibited,  and  upon  evidence  of 
their  existence  within  the  college  precincts,  should  be  ferretted 
out  and  expelled,  as  being  most  baneful  to  literary  progress.  The 
lexicon  of  each  student  should  be  the  best  in  use.  Not  only 
should  a  school  grammar  be  in  his  possession,  but  one  or  more  oi 
the  larger  grammars,  to  incite  him  to  inquiry,  and  enable  him  to 
push  his  investifTations  into  the  more  hidden  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage which  he  is  studying.  That  economy  is  ill-judged  and  dis- 
astrous, which  seeks  to  save  a  few  dollars  by  putting  into  the  hand 
of  the  student  inferior  elementary  books,  or  those  which  are  dim 
and  defaced  by  previous  use.  An  education  is  often  rendered  de- 
fective thereby,  and  a  comparatively  small  return  for  the  time  and 
money  necessarily  expended  is  realized  in  after  life.  The  proverb, 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  is  never  more  applicable,  than  in  a 
stinted  allowance  for  books,  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of 
literary  eminence. 

We  are  aware  that  among  the  yeomanry  of  our  country,  the 
greatest  self-denial  has  often  to  be  practiced  in  order  to  give  a  son 
a  liberal  education.  The  members  of  a  family  not  unfrequently 
subject  themselves  to  great  inconvenience,  if  not  to  the  absolute 
want  of  many  comforts,  in  order  that  he,  whom  they  hope  to  see 
occupyii^  an  honorable  place  in  some  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, may  be  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  without  embarrass- 
ment. Such  persons  have  a  right  to  expect  a  reduction  of  college 
expenses  to  their  lowest  limit,  and  that,  as  in  board,  clothing,  and 
incidental  expenses,  so  in  books,  everything  superfluous  shall  be 
dispensed  with.  But  let  not  this  commendable  economy  embrace 
the  text-books  requisite  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  study  in 
any  one  of  the  departments.  Here  there  should  be  an  open  hand, 
a  generous  allowance,  or  the  efforts  of  the  student  to  derive  the 
highest  profit  from  his  course  of  study,  will  be  greatly  crippled. 

The  youthful  student  should  be  aided  also  by  judicious  annota- 
tions, especially  on  those  authors  whose  style  is  obscure.  We  are 
no  advocates  of  superabundant  and  indiscriminate  translations  of 
both  easy  and  difficult  passages — boards  and  bladders,  upon  which 
indolence  may  be  buoyed  up  without  self-exertion — but  we  refer 
to  timely  and  appropriate  helps,  prepared  by  practical  scholars, 
who  know  where  to  render  assistance,  and  how  to  lend  the  sink- 
ing student  a  helping  hand,  and  enable  him  to  strike  out  again 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  element  in  which  he  was  ready  to  be  en- 
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gulfed.     While  he  should  nerer  be  relieved  from  close  and  severe 
application,  yet  it  is  very  undesirable,  that  his  strength  should  be  • 
wasted   ia  vain  struggles  to  overcome  difficulties,  which  a  single 
renDark   or    grammatical  reference  might  have  removed. 

The  interest  in  classical  study,  which  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
full  measure  of  its  disciplinary  influence,  depends,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, upon  the  manner  in  which  the  recitation  is  conducted.     If 
the   exercise  consist  in    mere  translation,  and  the  etymological 
and  syntactical  parsing  of  a  few  words  selected  at  random,  it  will 
become  dull,  formal,  and  most  disastrous  to  e^  r\ental  activity. 
The  monotonous  and  hesitating  tones  of  the  stuOvnt,  v^s  he  feels  his 
way  through  a  long  and  difficult  sentence,  and  thv  tone»  o^  still 
greater   dulness,  in  which  he  piasses  through  the  declension  of 
words,  with  which  he  ought  tp  have  been  and  probably  was  made 
familiar  in  the  elementary  exercises  oi  the  language,  fall  upon  the 
ear  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  class,  with  a  drowsy  influence, 
which  few  have  power  to  withstand.     From  such  an  exercise  the 
students  repair  to  their  rooms,  to  dose  over  their  next  lesson,  or  at 
least  to  make  a  mere  mechanical  preparation  for  its  recitation. 

But  if  the  teacher  comes  to  the  recitation  room,  himself,  by  the 
freshness  of  previous  study,  fully  conversant  with  the  lesson — ^if  he 
throws  life  into  the  exercise,  by  seizing  upon  the  strong  points  of 
beauty  or  difficulty  and  holding  them  up  clearly  to  view — if  he  in- 
^ires  and  stimulates  his  pupils  to  research  by  appropriate  and 
timely  remarks — if  he  leads  them  up  to  the  glorious  classic  temple, 
and  points  them  to  its  deep-laid  foundation,  its  massy  and  majestic 
columns,  its  towering  dome,  its  admirable  proportions  and  exqui- 
site finish,  their  is  little  danger  of  their  gazing  upon  the  structure 
with  listlessness,  or,  entering  reluctantly  its  portals  to  feast  upon 
its  interior  glories  and  splendor. 

In  these  exercises,  the  teacher  should  not  be  discursive,  or  fa- 
tigue his  class  by  prolixity  of  remarks.     Some  point  selected  be- 
forehand, or  suggested  by  the  recitation,  should  form  the  topic  of 
his  observations.    At  one  time,  he  may  descant  upon  the  quantity 
of  syllables,  and  from  the  stores  of  a  disciplined  and  richly  furnish- 
ed mind,  invest  this  subject  wjth  a  charm  and  importance,  which 
it  will  not  soon  lose.    At  another  time,  he  may  expound  the  laws 
of  Greek  accents,  showing  their  importance  and  the  feasibility  of 
their  being  thoroughly  understood.     At  one  recitation,  some  prin- 
ciple of  exegesis  may  be  discussed,  and,  at  another,  sqme  subtle 
point  of  philology  taken  up  and  examined.     The  social  usages  and 
customs  of  the  ancients,  their  religious  rites  and  observances, 
their  systems  of  jurisprudence,  their  laws  of  trade  and  commerce, 
their  code  of  morals,  the  political  elements,  which  developed  in  the 
forms  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  were  continually  struggling 
for  the  mastery,  until  both  were  swallowed  up  in  military  despot^ 
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ism,  the  great  features  of  the  mythical,  heroic,  and  historical  aces, 
the  reconciliation  of  chronological  discrepancies,  and  the  clearing 
up  of  geographical  obscurities,  should  all  in  their  proper  place  re- 
ceive due  attention.  The  whole  field  of  classical  research  should 
be  traversed  and  retraversed.  The  class  should  be  led  to  expect, 
that  ^me  new  region  with  its  rich  and  varied  scenery  wocild  be 
explored  at  each  recitation.  The  philosophy  of  langua^  should 
be  taught,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  grammatical  analysis,  nut  as  its 
principal  end.  The  memory  of  students  should  be  stored  with 
the  great  facts  of  grammar,  instead  of  being  overburdened  with 
disconnected  and  cumbrous  forms.  The  living  features  of  each 
author  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  rather  than  the  texture 
or  fit  of  the  costume  in  which  he  is  clad. 

There  are  boundless  fields  in  the  department  of  classical  instmc* 
tion,  which  have  scarcely  been  entered.  Rich  mines  are  to  bo 
worked,  arid  others  still  richer  are  to  be  opened  and  explored.  The " 
youth  who  are  now  entering  the  halls  of  literature,  may  reasonably 
expect  that  their  instructors  will  conduct  them  to  those  Te^oio% 
whence  they  may  return  laden  with  the  treasures  which  dihgence, 
attention,  and  devotedness  to  classical  study  may  enable  them  to 
gather. 

We  are  led  to  indulge  in  these  remarks  from  a  conviction,  that 
the  standard  of  classical  scholarship  ought  to  be  greatly  elevated 
in  our  literary  institutions.  A  good  classical  scholar  should  na 
longer  be  a  rara  avis  in  our  colleges.  In  every  class  there  shoald 
be,  and  there  may  be,  if  proper  efforts  are  made,  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  accurate  scholars,  and  all  may  be  brought  to  a  respect- 
able proficiency  in  this  department  of  study.  What  an  im- 
pulse would  thus  be  given  to  the  cause  of  general  literature,  and 
now  speedily  would  a  corresponding  improvement  be  manifested 
in  all  that  pertains  to  education. 

•  Before  we  can  hope,  however,  to  see  this  desirable  result,  there 
must  be  a  more  thorough  and  extended  course  of  preparation  in 
our  high  schools  and  academies.  It  is  vain  to  expect  from  the 
able  and  excellent  instructors  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  the 
full  measure  and  strength  of  their  professional  influence,  if  ex- 
pended on  classes  composed  in  part,  at  least,  of  those  whose  pre- 
vious training  has  been  so  limited  and  imperfect  as  to  render  them 
not  only  unsuited  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  study  and  instruct 
tion,  but  weights  and  clogs  to  the  progress  of  their  more  tho- 
roughly prepared  classmates.  If  our  voice  could  be  heard,  or 
being  heard,  could  have  influence  with  parents  and  guardians, 
we  would  urge  upon  them,  as  a  matter  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  educational  welfare  of  those  committed  to  their  care,  to 
retain  in  the  academic  stage  of  education,  candidates  for  college^ 
until  they  are  able  to  construe^  with  fecility  and  accuracy,  all  the 
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daasio  authors  embraced  in  the  prescribed  course  of  oar  best  aea-* 

demies.      If  Virgil  is  a  required  book  for  admission  to  college,  let 

it  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the. whole  of  Virgil,  and  not  the  first 

fomr  books  of  the^neid:  it  the  candidate  is  to  be  examined  in  the 

Ghreak  Reader,  let  him  not  be  considered  as  qualified  to  sustain  the 

examination  by  a  perusal   of  some   twenty  pases  of  the  book. 

Any  attempt  to  fritter  away  the  studies  prescribed  for  admission  to 

college,  is  the  worst  injury  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  young 

stadent.     It  leads  him  to  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 

classical  education,  and  to  regard  it  as  of  secondary  importance, 

^^hether  he  is  qualified  to  derive  benefit  from  his  collegiate  coarse, 

the  main  object  being  to  secure  an  entrance  into  college,  with  the 

ulterior  view  of  receiving  a  diploma,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  indeed 

of  some  importance  as  being  the  only  evidence  that  its  possessor  has 

received  a  liberal  education.     We  repeat  then,  that  unless  the 

standard  of  preparation  for  college  is  greatly  elevated,  it  will  be 

Train  to  expect,  that  classical  studies  wiU  take  the  place  they  ought 

to  occupy  in  our  high  seats  of  learning. 

AA^e  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  value  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  classics,  and  the  claims  which  they  have  to 
be  studied,  as  furnishing  a  high  means  of  mental  improvement. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  no  better  models  of  literary  excel* 
lenoe  are  to  be  found  than  the  classic  writers  of  Oreeoe  and  Rome. 
But  although  hekl  in  such  estimation,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied, 
tbat  the  great  majority  of  students  throw  them  aside,  as  soon  as 
their  collegiate  course  is  terminated,  and  bid  adieu  forever  to  clas- 
sical study.     We  know  of  no  step  more  fatal  to  literary  or  profes- 
sional eminence.    This  is  a  natural  result  of  the  little  interest  felt 
in  these  studies  as  a  college  exercise.     When  this  want  of  interest 
is  removed  by  a  more  judicious  course  of  instruction,  and  a  better 
supply  of  suitable  text-books,  the  instances  of  continued  attach* 
ment  to  the  classics  will  be  far  less  rare  than  they  now  are.    The 
choice  collection  of  classical  books  found  in  many  private  libra* 
rieS)  will  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  these  works  are  heki^ 
while  the  apt  and  ready  quotation,  the  happv  allusion,  the  refined 
taste,  the  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  criticism,  will  betray  in 
the  possessors  of  these  libraries,  a  familiarity  with  classic  lore,  re* 
suiting  only  from  ok>se  and  long  continued  study. 

We  believe  that  many  neglect  the  classics  from  a  spirit  of  false 
independence,  or,*  perhaps  we  shouM  sa^,  from  a  mistaken  idea  of 
the  true  use  of  them  as  model  productions.  A  slavish  imitation 
of  some  favorite  author,  is  indeed  incompatiUe  with  that  strain  of 
mental  nerve  and  muscle,  which  in  the  end  makes  a  full*^owa 
aoid  accomplished  scholar.  But  this  is  the  abuse  of  that,  which  in 
ks  legitimate  employment  is  highlv  essential  to  intellectual  pro- 
gres&  There  is  not  an  art,  or  trade,  or  vocation  of  life,  in  which 
the  principal  of  imitation,  or  a  comparison  of  the  subject  in  hand 
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with  the  model  performance  of  others,  does  not  form  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  success.  The  same  principle  of  comparison  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  literary  improvement.  Models  must  be  studied,  and 
their  excellencies  enstamped  upon  the  mind,  or  there  would  soon 
be  a  relapse  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  What  is  the  use 
of  the  great  body  of  English  literature — a  treasure  more  valuable 
than  all  the  gold  or  diamonds  of  the  British  Empire — if  these  au- 
thors ai^  not  to  be  studied,  and  their  beauties  and  excellencies  in- 
corporated by  the  laws  of  mental  alchymy  with  our  own  thoughts 
and  emotions  ?  With  unspeakably  greater  emphasis  may  this  ques- 
tion be  asked  in  respect  to  the  writings  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  master  minds  of  antiquity.  The  annihilation  of  the  whole 
body  of  English  literature  would  produce  a  vacuum  not  half  so 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  letters,  as  the  loss  of  the  classic  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Few  thouffh  they  be,  and  imperfectly  un* 
derstood  even  by  the  ripest  scholars,  yet  they  have  given  shape 
and  comeliness  to  the  creations  of  the  most  gifted  intellects  of 
modern  times.  They  have  moulded  the  forms  of  beauty,  which 
adorn  the  pages  of  our  best  poets.  They  have  given  keenness  to 
the  weapons,  which  have  been  wielded  most  successfully  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  Poets,  orators,  statesmen,  divines,  have  bowed  to 
the  superior  genius  of  those  men,  who  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  have  sat  as  princes  in  the  temple  of  learning.  Are  the 
classics  then  to  be  banished  from  every  private  library,  and  deemed 
unsuitable  to  be  studied  after  the  disciplinary  stage  of  education 
is  passed? 

but  it  is  said  that  genius  is  trammelled  by  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages.  Yes,  genius  that  is  empty  and  inflated,  and  that 
seeks  to  hide  its  poverty  by  soaring  into  the  regions  of  transcen- 
dentalism, may  be  trammelled,  when  compelled  to  read  and  digest 
the  pages  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Tacitus.  Butterfly  minds,  which 
spread  their  gaudy  wings  in  the  sunbeam,  and  having  pursued 
their  zigzag  night  for  a  brief  season,  disappear,  nobody  knows 
when  or  where,  they  too  may  be  trammelled  by  falling  into  the 
vice-like  grasp  of  Thucydides  or  Demosthenes*  But  his  classic 
erudition  was  no  clog  to  Milton  in  his  wondrous  flight.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings  of  antiquity  never  dulled  the  philo- 
sophical acumen  of  the  author  of  the  Novum  Organum.  The 
ability,  with  which  Newton  was  able  to  discuss  some  of  the  most 
knotty  points  in  ancient  chronology,  did  not  disqualify  him  for  the 
authorship  of  the  immortal  Principia.  Shakspeare  was  not  the 
less  able  to  stir  up  the  fountains  of  the  soul  to  their  lowest  depths, 
because  he  could  imbue  many  of  his  thoughts  in  the  hues  of  an- 
cient lore.  Reference  can  scarcely  be  made  to  one  of  the  great 
intellects  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  was 
not  well  versed  in  the  dead  languages ;  and  we  hazard  but  little  in 
saying,  that  posterity  will  record  we  same  of  those  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  centary,  whose  works  have  the  merit  to  outlive  the  age  in 
which  they  were  produced,  and  pass  down  to  be  read  and  admired 
by  those  of  coming  centuries.  There  is  not  a  surer  index  of  a 
small  and  distorted  mind  than  a  depreciation  of  those  great  works, 
which  are  the  fountain-heads  of  the  intellectual  streams  that  have 
fertilized  and  beautified  the  world  for  so  many  hundred  years. 
This  depreciation  will  generally  be  found  to  result  either  from  a  pro- 
ound  ignorance  of  the  ancient  languages,  or  from  an  affectation  of 
wisdom,  which  seeks  to  exalt  itself,  by  decrying  everything  that 
has  received  the  suffrage  of  preceding  ages. 

There  is  an  opposite  extreme  into  which  many  fall,  quite  as 
hurtful  as  the  error  which  we  have  just  considered,  and  that  is,  a 
slavish  imitation  of  some  favorite  Greek  or  Roman  author.     This 
servility  is  destructive  of  all  originality  or  individuality  of  style. 
Some  of  these  copyists,  in  imitation  of  the  xoQvdaloXog  Extuq,  and 
n6dag  d>xi>$  '^/^iUcuc,  and  noasidduup  iyoaix^ojtf,  have  loaded  their  sen- 
tences with  epithets,  as  fantastic  and  grotesque  as  the  regimentals 
of  Jack   Falstaff's  soldiers.     Others  have  adopted  involved  and 
confused  orders  of  construction,  in  imitation  of  the  anacoltUha 
of  Thucydides,  as  if  these  blemishes  had  placed  upon  the  brow  of 
that  writer  his  well-deserved  coronet  of  Princeps  Historicorum. 
Others  string  into  interminable  sentences,  propositions  complex 
and  diverse,  in  order  to  write  with  Ciceronean  fullness  and  mag- 
nificence.    This  is  a  perversion  of  the  classics,  which  every  one 
should  cautiously  avoid. 

Between  those  extremes  of  utter  abandonment  of  the  classic 
authors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  excessive  adherence  to  them,  as 
models,  on  the  other,  lies  the  mean,  which  we  would  recommend 
to  be  occupied  by  ail  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  an- 
cient languages.     As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  benefit,  which  alt 
may  hope  to  realize  from  a  proper  use  of  their  classical  attain- 
ments, we  would  suggest  a  familiarity  with  each  author,  such  as 
is  attained  only  by  repeated  and  careful  perusals.     This  cannot 
be  expected  to  include  the  whole  circle  of  the  classic  writings. 
It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  spend  the  amount  of  time 
which  would  be  required  to  read  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
The  number  should  be  quite  limited,  and  the  selection  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  each  reader.     Nor 
would  we  insist  upon  such  a  critical  familiarity  with  these  au- 
thors, as  is  the  result  of  long  continued  and  patient  investigation 
which  busies  itself  with   a  comparison   of  manuscript  readings, 
the  elucidation  of  lexical,    etymological,    and    syntactical  diffi- 
culties,  the   harmonizing  of    conflicting  points  of  chronology, 
the    solution  of  geographical  and    archaeological    problems. — 
Such  critical  scholarship  is  not  essential  to  the  general  under- 
standing of  an  author.    What  we  recommended  is  at  first,  so 
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careful  a  perusal  as  to  arrive  at  the  seuae  of  a  given  passage  or 
chapter,  and  then  by  repeated  reviews,  to  bring  the  mind  into  free 
acid  full  connection  with  the  sentiment,  so  that  delightful  inter- 
course may  be  held  with  the  men,  whom  universal  sufirage  has 
j^aced  at  the  head  of  the  republic  of  letters.' 

Having  thus  become  familiar  with  a  select  portion  of  the  class- 
ics, it  will  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  exercise  to  read  a  few 
pages  of  some  author  each  day.  The  selection  may  be  made  with 
some  reference  to  the  mental  exercise,  which  the  avocation  of  the 
day  imposes.  The  poet  may  sive  wings  to  his  imagination,  by 
reading  some  hundred  lines  of  Homer  or  Horace.  Tli^  metaphy* 
sician  may  sharpen  his  power  of  analysis,  by  communing  with 
Plato  or  Aristotle.  The  orator  may  prepare  himself  for  the  forum, 
the  bar,  or  the  popular  assembly,  by  perusing  the  speeches  of 
Pericles,  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero.  The  historian  may  give  polish 
to  his  style,  and  enlarge  his  powers  of  generalisation,  by  consulting 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  or  Tacitus.  The  states- 
man may  derive  lessons  of  patriotism  from  the  example  of  Aristi« 
des,  Themistocles  Epaminondas,  or  Cincinnatus.* 

The  utility  of  such  an  exercise  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated, 

I  Such  was  the  practice  of  that  profound  echokur,  Wyttenbach,  who  foiiiid 
no  eloquence  in  Demostbenes  the  first  three  readings.  "But  at  the  fourth,*^ 
says  he,  "  an  unusual  and  super-human  emotion  pervaded  my  mind.  I  could 
now  see  the  orator  at  one  time  all  ardor ;  at  another  in  anguish,  at  another 
borne  away  by  an  impulse  which  nothing  could  resist.  As  I  proceed,  the  same 
ardor  is  kindled  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  am  carried  away  by  the  same  impulse. 
I  fancy  that  I  am  Demosthenes  himself,  standing  before  the  assembly,  deliver- 
ing thjs  oration,  and  exhorting  the  Athenians  to  emulate  the  bravery  and  giory 
of  their  ancestors.  I  can  no  longer  read  the  oration  silently,  but  aloud."  A 
similar  testimony  to  the  happy  result  of  repeated  readings,  is  furnished  by 
other  eminent  scholars. 

*  An  objection  may  here  be  raised,  that  amidst  the  multifarious  and  distra^- 
lag  pursuits  of  life,  no  time  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  the  classics.  But 
system  and  industry  will  enable  one  to  accomplish  much,  which  would  other- 
wise be  deemed  impossible.  How  many  would  regard  it  impracticable  to  make 
a  daily  sketch  of  the  events  and  occurrences,  which  came  under  their  own  ob- 
servation. Yet  John  Quincy  Adams,  than  whom  no  one  had  greater  or  more 
constant  demands  made  upon  his  time,  could  keep  a  full  and  uninterrupted 
diary  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Some  ministers  of  the  gospel  can  hardly  find 
time  to  write  one  sermon  each  week.  But  a  ciei;rj^man  in  one  of  our  great 
cities,  by  rising  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  can  nnd  time,  in  addition  to  his 
weighty  parocnial  duties,  to  write  commentaries  on  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  ones  of  the  Old.  That  time  can 
be  found  for  the  prosecution  of  classical  studies  may  be  learnt  in  the  case  of 
Robert  Hall.  '*  He  thought  himself  defective,^'  his  biographer  remarks,  *'  in  a 
tasteful  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  poets.  He  read  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  twice  over :  proceeded  with  nearly  equal  care  through  nearly  all  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  thence  ei^tended  his  classical  read- 
ing in  all  directions.  To  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets,  orators,  and  historians, 
he  devoted  a  part  of  every  day  for  a  number  ot  jrears,  studying  them  as  a 
scholar,  and  also  as  a  moralist  and  philosopher." 
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nor  can  its  omission  be  compensated  by  the  most  attentive  stpdy 
of  works  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  The  mental  effort,  required 
to  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  imparts  an  interest  to  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  cannot  be  felt  in  reading  works  in  our  own  language. 
Select  the  most  pathetic  scene  in  mc^em  poetry,  and  compare  tne 
effect  of  its  perusal  with  some  tender  passage  in  Euripides,  or  in 
the  Iliad,  as  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  or  the  lament 
of  Andromache,  at  sight  of  her  husband's  dead  body  trailed  bv 
Achilles  around  the  fields  of  Troy.  Not  to  speak  here  of  the  unri- 
valled pathos  of  these  selections  from  the  CJrecian  bard,  the  process 
of  translation  gives  an  individuality  and  interest  to  every  circum- 
stance, such  as  the  mind  fails  to  perceive  in  the  most  highly- 
wrought  passages  of  similar  description,  written  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  let  us  refer  to  a  battle-piece,  which 
has   been    truly  saW  to  approach  the  nearest   of  any  modem 
composition  to  the  fire  and  energy  of  the  Homeric  encounters,  we 
alluae  to  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  Scott's  Marmion.     No  one, 
however,  can  justly  claim  lor  this  effusion  the  power  to  send  the 
blood  coursing  through  the  veins,  which  every  reader  of  them  in 
the  original  must  attribute  to  the  battle-scenes  of  the  Iliad.     He- 
roes of  superhuman  strength  rush  to  the  encounter.     They  launch 
at  one  another  their  massy  spears,  and  wound  even  the  celestial 
beings  who  minde  in  the  affray.     Stones  of  vast  size  are  thrown, 
-with  a  force  which  breaks  down  ramparts.-   Chariots  drawn  by 
horses  of  immortal   breed,  are  driven  with  frantic  fury  to  the 
charge.     The  gods  descend  to  battle.     The  heavens  gather  black- 
ness.    The  thunders  roll,  the  lightnings  flash,  the  earth  shakes. 
The  father  of  the  gods  extends  the  everlasting  scales,  and  weighs 
the  destinies  of  the  contending  hosts.     Discord,  Tumult  and  Fear 
stalk  dreadfully  over  the  field.     Achilles  clad  in  celestial  panoply 
rushes  forth  like  the  god  of  battles,  at  whose  sight  the  Trojans 
turn  pale,  and  fly  for  protection  within  their  heaven-built  walls. 
The  Scamander  in  vain  raises  its  waves  to  arrest  his  course.  Far 
as  a  spear's  cast  the  hero  leaps  at  every  bound,  and  defies  the 
rage  of  the  river-god.     Hector  he  seeks,  and  at  Hector  he  shakes 
bis  far-shadowing  spear.     The  armies  give  place,  the  gods  retire, 
the  arena  is  clear,  and  the  issue  is  left  to  be  decided  by  the  two 
great  heroes  of  Greece  and  Troy.     As  he  approaches  the  final 
scene,  the  poet  kindles  up  with  his  subject,  until  his  verse  flows 
along  with  a  fire  and  grandeur  which  has  never  been  equalled  l^ 
any  uninspired  writer,  and  probably  never  will  be  as  long  as  our 
world  shall  stand. 

The  British  parliament  and  the  American  senate  have  furnished 
to  the  world  splendid  examples  of  eloquence.  But  who  will  affirm 
that  the  study  of  the  orations  of  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  or  those  of  our 
own  Adams,  Clay,  and  Webster,  can  be  substituted  as  a  mental 
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exercise  for  that  of  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  Lysias,  and  Cicero? 
We  are  inclined  to  hazard  the  remark,  that  it  would  require  a 
higher  exertion  of  intellect,  to  read  and  understand  the  oration  c^ 
Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  or  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles, 
than  all  the  speeches  combined  of  the  great  statesmen  to  whom 
we  have  alluded.  In  reading  the  latter,  it  is  true,  that  the  mind 
would  have  to  be  in  an  active,  reflective  state,  far  above  what  is 
required  in  reading  history  or  treatises  on  common  and  practical 
subjects,  but  would  be  spared  those  intense  efforts,  which  are  de- 
manded to  read  understandingly  the  great  masters  of  Grecian 
eloquence.  In  this  exercise,  every  mental  power  is  to  be  exerted 
to  the  utmost,  and  even  then  the  reader  often  feels  his  inability 
fully  to  grasp  those  ideas  which  were  thundered  over  the  heads 
of  the  fierce  democracy  of  Athens,  and  by  which  it  was  swayed 
to  and  fro,  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  by  a  mighty  tempest. 

We  make  not  this  comparison  with  a  spirit  to  undervalue  the 
productions  of  modern  times,  but  from  a  conviction,  that  the  an- 
cient writings  not  only  have  in  themselves  surpassing  merit,  but 
being  reached  by  the  process  of  translation,  which  brings  the 
mind  into  a  state  of  unwonted  activity,  make  deeper  and  more 
abiding  impressions  upon  the  reader,  and  are,  therefore,  more  sub- 
servient to  intellectual  improvement;  The  influence  of  such  a 
familiarity  with  the  classics,  as  we  are  recommending,  would  be 
happily  felt  in  the  range  and  command  of  language,  precision  in 
the  use  of  terms,  and  skill  in  the  construction  of  compact,  nervous, 
and  well-balanced  sentences.  The  mental  effort  required  to  se- 
lect words  and  idiomatic  expressions  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
original,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  disci- 
pline, to  which  the  youthful  mind  can  be  subjected.  How  much 
greater  value  then  should  be  attached  to  this  exercise,  in  the  riper 
years  of  manhood,  when  the  intellect,  disciplined  and  strengthened, 
can  the  better  possess  itself  of  all  the  good  results  ? 

The  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  necessary  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  general  grammar,  the  great  principles  of  language, 
which  are  marked  with  wondrous  similarity  in  all  tongues,  even 
in  those  of  nations  widely-sundered  and  flourishing  in  difierent 
periods  of  the  world's  history.  Comparative  philology  is  of  quite 
recent  date,  and  therefore  in  its  infancy.  We  know  of  no  richer 
field  in  which  to  gather  literary  laurels.  When  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, there  will  be  such  an  advance  in  all  that  pertains  to  lan- 
guage, that  it  will  constitute  an  era  in  general  philology,  from 
which  scholars  will  look  back  upon  us  as  upon  men  groping  in 
the  dark. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  great 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages,  and  is  destined  to  be  the  most 
widely-spread  of  all  modern  tongues.  But  it  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  full  measure  of  grammatical  flexibility,  copiousness  and 
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stren^h.  New  modal  forms  are  to  be  introdoced.  The  laiys  of 
concord  and  grammatical  dependence  are  to  be  extended.  Harmo- 
nious combinations  of  words  are  to  be  multiplied.  Changes  are 
to  be  rung  on  various  modes  of  expression,  and  that  which  is  full- 
toned  and  melodious  retained,  and  that  which  is  dissonant  re- 
jected. In  a  word,  our  language  is  to  be  rendered  more  nervous, 
copious,  and  flexible,  to  meet  the  overwhelming  mass  of  ideas,  to 
which  the  spirit  and  improvements  of  the  age  are  giving  birth. 

In  this  great  work  to  what  pattern-language  can  we  look,  if  not 
to  the  Greek,  a  language,  which  in  the  words  of  H.  Coleridge,  is 
''the  shrine  of  the  genius  of  the  old  world,  as  universal  as  our  race, 
as  individual  as  ourselves ;  of  infinite  flexibility,  of  indefatigable 
strength ;  with  the  complication  and  distinctness  of  nature  her- 
self ;  to  which  nothing  was  vulgar,  from  which  nothing  was  ex- 
cluded ;  speaking  to  the  ear  like  Italian,  speaking  to  the  mind  like 
English  ;  with  words  like  pictures,  with  words  like  the  gossamer 
|ilm  of  the  summer ;  at  once  the  variety  and  picturesqueness  of 
Homer,  the  gloom  and  intensity  of  ^schylus ;  not  compressed  to 
the  closest  by  Thucydides,  not  fathomed  to  the  bottom  by  Plato, 
not  sounding  with  all  its  thunders,  nor  lit  up  with  all  its  ardors 
even  under  the  Promethean  touch  of  Demosthenes." 

In  a  political  aspect,  the  ancient  languages  have  much  to  com- 
mend their  study,  especially  to  citizens  of  this  Republic.     We 
know  of  no  better  text- books  of  freedom,  than  the  writings  of 
those  men,  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  Grecian  literature.   Re- 
publicanism is  the  controlling  sentiment  of  all  their  works.     It 
could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.     Socrates  bore  arms  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  in  behalf  of  democracy  against  aristocracy. 
Thucydides  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  fierce  and  protracted 
struggle  of  principles.     Sophocles  was  a  military  colleague  of 
Pericles,  the  great  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.     Euripi- 
des was  warmly  attached  to  a  government  administered  by  the 
people.     Xenophon  and  Plato  were  inspired  with  the  most  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  and  although  circumstances  drove  the  former  into 
the  Lacedaemonian  service,  yet  he  ever  remained  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples.    Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  above  all  Demosthenes,  were  un- 
compromising foes  to  every  form  of  tyranny.     These  writers  were 
no  parasites,  fed  at  the  table  of  a  bloated  aristocracy,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  smiles  of  kings  and  princes,  but  free  and  indepen- 
dent thinkers,  sturdy  and  consistent  republicans,  who  not  only 
declaimed  in  favor  of  freedom,  but  when  necessary  put  on  their 
armor  and  battled  in  her  sacred  cause.     There  are  rich  lessons  of 
political  wisdom,  genuine  republicanism  in  their  writings,  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  modem  literature,  if  we 
except  that  of  our  own  free  country. 

In  this  age,  when  the  civilized  world  is  awaking  from  the  leth- 
argy of  centuries,  when  the  shackles  of  pditical  slavery  are  burst- 
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ing  asuoder,  and  men  are  beginniog  to  tread  with  the  step  of 
freemen,  where  can  the  educated  mind  of  this  country,  or  of 
Europe,  better  resort  for  instr-uction  than  to  those  great  lights  of 
the  past?  How  deplorable  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  if  the  miserable 
abortions  of  Socialism  are  adopted  as  the  moulds  in  which  the 
institutions  of  freedom  are  to  be  cast.  Let  us  never  give  cre- 
dence to  the  assertion,  that  happiness  and  competence  can  be  en- 
joyed without  individual  industry.  Let  us  spurn  the  mummery 
and  nonsense  which  we  hear  about  the  majesty  and  dignity  of 
human  nature,  the  spirit's  freedom,  the  etherial  essence  that  can- 
not be  bound  by  laws,  restrictions,  usages,  and  customs,  but  is  so  un- 
restrainable  and  diffusive,  that  it  spreads  and  amalgamates  with 
other  spiritual  existences,  and  helps  to  form  a  universal  whole,  so 
that  the  labor  of  each  component  existence  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  whole  social  compound.  Let  us  never  feel,  that  wise  and 
wholesome  laws  and  usa^  for  the  protection  of  individual  rights 
as  well  as  of  the  body  politic,  are  a  burdensome  restraint  to  any  but 
the  idle  and  the  vicious;  and  let  us  learn  to  discriminate  between 
constitutional  and  well-regulated  liberty,  and  a  licentious  freedom 
which  allows  the  profligate  and  indolent  to  feed,  like  vampires, 
upon  all  the  life-giving  elements  of  society.  In  a  word,  let  us  re- 
ject these  new-fangled  theories  of  pseudo-philosophers,  which  the 
agitation  of  mind  has  thrown,  like  froth  and  scum,  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  let  us  draw  up  from  the  cool  and  unagitated  depths,  the 
pure  waters  of  ancient  wisdom.  It  was  from  these  fountains,  that 
the  fathers  of  this  republic  drank,  and  wo  to  us  as  a  people  when  we 
forsake  these  waters,  and  seek  to  slake  our  thirst  from  the  shallow, 
nuiddy,  slimy  pools  of  Fourierism,  Socialism,  or  Communism. 

It  may  be  feared,  that  the  course  of  study  which  is  here  recom- 
mended, will  beget  habits  of  literary  servility,  anu  thus  destroy 
originality.  But  there  is  little  danger  that  the  daily  practice  of 
reading  a  dead  language,  in  which  the  ideas  take  the  shape  and 
complexion  of  usages,  customs,  and  habits,  which  existed  raxae 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  will  so  control  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  as  to  destroy  its  independent  action,  and  cause  it  to  draw 
to  an  unwaiTantable  extent  upon  the  labors  of  others.  These 
have  been  very  few  plagiarists,  who  have  indulged  their  thievi^ 
propensities  in  purloining  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 
The  structure  and  habits  of  a  mind,  having  the  energy  and  indus- 
try to  master  the  ancient  languages,  is  prima  facie  evidence>  that 
it  cannot  rightly  be  charged  with  the  crime  of  literary  theft.  The 
acquisitions  of  the  scholar  have  resulted  from  too  much  labor,  to 
countenance  in  himself  or  in  others  an  undue  appropriation  of 
that  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  Stolen  articles  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  usually  found  in  the  tents  of  literary  idlers,  who  desire 
fome  without  mental  toil,  and  who  hold,  it  to  be  incompatible 
with  their  genius,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  study,  and  there 
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to  hammer  out,  and  temper,  and  polish  the  creations  of  their-  own 
mind — literary  Camanches,  who  scour  the  plains,  and  steal  every- 
thing and  from  everybody  that-chance  may  cast  in  thefr  waiy. 

We  know  that  there  is  an  abundanceoi  copyists  and  imitatorsi) 
but  they  are  the  growth,  not  of  the  soil  of  ancient  lore,  which  has 
to  be  dug  and  made  mellow  by  years  of  foil,  but  of  the  hot-bed  of 
the  current  Irtefature  of  these  times.     Every  arrival  from  Europe 
brings  in  a  fresh  importation  of  books  and  pamphlets',  which  find 
their  way  to  our  great  publishing  houses,  and  then  are  multiplied 
ten  thousand  fold,  to  feed  the  craving  desire  of  the  public  mind  for 
everything  foreign.     This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  books,  claim- 
ing to  be  American,  are  redolent  with  ideas  \ind  modes  of  expres- 
sion brought  across  the  Atlantic    An  increased  attention  to  the 
classics,    would  counteract  the  setvility  with  which   eveirthing 
foreign  is  greeted.     There  would  be  found  other  standards  of  criti- 
cism than  those  erected  across  the  waters,  olhier  tribunals  to  which 
the  learned  might  resort  for  the  adjustment  of  literary  controver- 
sies, than  those  in  her  Britannic*  Majesty's  dominion.     Homer  and 
Horace  would  be  deemed  as  gobd  authority  in  matters  of  poetry, 
Plato  and  Xenophon  in  polished  and  well-pointed  prose,  Thucydi- 
des  and    Demosthenes  in  strength  and  energy  oi  diction,  as  the 
penny-a-liners  bf  a  foreign  magazine. 

We  ileed  fo  be  more  Americanized  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
fine  arts  and  liberal  sciences.     We  need  a  revolution,  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  for  the  political  en- 
thralment  of  1776  was  not  more  galling  and  oppressive,  than  that 
which  enslaves  to  foreign  dictation  no  small  portion  of  the  educat- 
ed mind  of  our  land.     This  revolution  will  never  be  eflfected, 
until  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  both  collegiate  and  pro^ 
fessional,  elevate  the  banner  of  freedom,  and  teach  their  sons  a 
manly  di  regard  of  the  flippant  and  uncoiirteous  remarks  upon 
American  authorship,  so  frequently  found  in  foreign  newspaper! 
and  reviews — until  those,  whose  education  and  position  in  society 
give  weight  to  their  example,  patronize  books  that  are  truly  Ame- 
rican— until  our  scholars,  poets,  painters,  and  historians  look  upon 
the  clear  skies,  and  t^he  verdant  fields,  and  Hofty  mountains,  and 
pellucid  streams  of  their  native  land,  and  draw  their  inspiration 
thence,  rather  than  from  descriptions  of  foreign  scenery,  or  long 
and  expensive  sojourns  in  foreign  lands — in  a  word,  until  a  high 
literary  tariflT,  more  eflfective  than  one  imposed  in  dollars  and  cents, 
shall  protect  us  from  the  worthless  books,  which  are  brdught  o^er 
in  every  packet  and  steamer. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  man,  who  looks  upon  this  subject 
attentively,  that  there  is  a  growing  disrelish  in  the  community  for 
sober,  substantial,  instructive  reading.  The  love  of  excitement 
has  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind.  Every  book  is  cast  aside 
which  does  not  administer,  by  its  overwrought  pictures  of  human 
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life,  to  this  passion  for  the  strange  and  maryellous.  Hence  it  ia 
not  wonderful  that  the  Spectator  and  the  Rambler  are  regarded  as 
dull  and  insipid,  when  compared  with  the  writings  of  Dickens  and 
Maryatt.  Still  less  wonderful  is  it,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  should  be  displaced  by  works  belonging  to  this  new  school 
of  fiction. 

We  are  grieved  at  the  reflection,  that  few  professional  men,  ev^en 
those  who  have  received  a  liberal  education,  have  any  classical 
books  in  their  library  ;  that  such  works  are  the  first  to  be  disposed 
of,  as  being  the  least  useful,  while  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  period- 
icals, are  carefully  preserved,  bound  up,  and  placed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  library.  We  tremble  for  the  young  men 
now  coming  upon  the  stage  of  action,  unless  they  can  be  induced 
to  forsake  these  dainties,, tnis  pound-cake  of  literature,  and  adopt 
the  substantial,  nutritious,  invigorating  food,  which  gave  such 
mental  strength  to  the  Edwardses,  the  Dwights,  the  Adamses,  and 
the  Marshalls  of  other  days. 

We  would  say  then  to  every  young  man,  in  a  course  of  liberal 
education  :  If  you  would  rise  to  eminence  in  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture and  science — if  you  would  become  ornaments  in  the  learned 
professions,  or  prepare  yourselves  for  distinction  and  usefulness  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  beware  how  you  indulge  in  the  light  read- 
ing which,  under  the  specious  title  of  cheap  publications,  is  flood- 
ing our  country.  Waste  not  your  time  in  the  perusal  of  books, 
which  are  as  little  suited  to  the  wants  and  susceptibilities  of  your 
immortal  natures,  as  husks  are  for  the^  purposes  of  food.  Resolve 
to  be  scholars,  not  book- worms,  whose  whole  time  is  to  be  spent  in 
the  library,  but  practical  scholars,  with  minds  richly  stored  with 
all  that  is  valuable  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  literature,  and 
thoroughly  prepared  for  whatever  sphere  of  action  you  may  be 
called  to  occupy. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  again  our  belief,  that  the  cause  of  clas- 
sical learning  is  becoming  more  appreciated  in  our  country ;  and 
although  counteracted  by  many  influences,  to  some  of  which  we 
have  just  referred,  yet  these  will  gradually  disappear,  or  become  so 
modified  as  to  do  na  essential  injury  to  the  cause  of  sound  educa- 
tion. Let  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  important  and  honorable 
vocation  of  classical  instructors,  take  encouragement  from  the 
past,  and  go  forward  with  enlightened  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  duties.  Let  their  standard  of  scholarship  be  more  and  more 
elevated.  Let  them  firmly  oppose  every  attempt  to  abridge  the 
amount  of  classical  reading,  or  the  time  given  to  this  department 
in  their  respective  institutions.  Above  all,  let  the  harmony  and 
singleness  of  purpose  with  which  their  labors  are  now  conducted, 
ever  continue  ;  and  let  their  only  rivalry  be  in  devising  the  most 
eflicient  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  entrusted  to  their 
keeping. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

THE  SANDWICH 'OR  HAWAUAN  ISLANDS:   THEIR  HISTORY  AND 
RELATIONS  TO  THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  RsT.  HciTBT  T.  Chcctbe,  Pastor  of  the  Chrygtie-it.  Congregational  Charoh,  N.  Y. 

The  name  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  become  endeared  to  the 
church  like  Jerusalem  or  Antioch,  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians.  It  evokes  a  train  of  grateful,  we  might  almost 
say  sacred  associations,  and  the  bare  mention  of  it  is  enough  to 
allure  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  world.  The  fact  too  that  a 
number  of  American  citizens  are  now  resident  at  these  Islands ; 
and  that  it  is  a  transplanted  ofT-shoot  from  the  old  Puritan  vine,  in 
the  form  of  New  England  missionaries,  that,  under  God,  has 
wrought  so  marvellous  a  change  there  ;  together  with  the  natural 
desire  to  be  definitely  informed  about  a  people  and  a  country 
where  the  outlay  of  benevolence  by  the  American  churches  has 
been  so  wonderfully  rewarded, — these  considerations  have  been 
naturally  enough  suggested  as  grounds  of  favor  for  an  independent, 
semi-religious,  historical,  and  statistic  article  upon  those  remote 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

^*  Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main." 

the  Ararat  of  the  North  Pacific,  these  lone  Islands  were  first  made 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  through  their  discovery  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  1778.  They  lie  between  the  meridians  of  160* 
west  longitude,  and  the  parallels  of  10  and  22k  north  lati- 
tude: 2800  miles  from  California,  northeast;  5000  from  China 
west:  5000  from  South  America  east;  2700  from  the  Society  Is- 
lands on  the  south.  The  names  of  those  inhabited  are  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  Molokai,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Niihau,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  6U)0  square  miles. 

The  origin  of  all  the  islands  is  volcanic.  They  were  evidently 
formed  by  repeated  eruptions  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  depositing 
layer  upon  layer  of  volcanic  matter,  until  by  this  process  and  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  sea,  they  have  attained  their  present 
elevation.  That  process  may  be  still  seen  going  on  in  the  largest 
of  these  islands,  (Hawaii)  the  interior  of  which  would  seem  to  be 
a  vast  reservoir  or  chamber  of  pent-up  mineral  fire,  that  lets  oflT 
now  and  then  some  of  its  redundant  elements  by  violent  emission, 
as  the  lancet  does  from  the  arm  of  a  man  threatened  with  apo- 
plexy. Kauai,  the  northwestern-most  of  the  groupe,  is  the  old- 
est made,  as  proved  by  the  lava  there  being  entirely  disintegrated, 
orfrequently  formed  into  basalt,  like  that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway 
in  Ireland.  Hawaii,  which  Captain  Cook  naturally  enough  mis- 
called Owyhee,  is  the  southeastern-most  and  latest  formed,  being 
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the  only  one  where  there  is  an  active  volcano,  and  that  in  the 
southern  portion  of  this  large  island.  Volcanic  fire  seems  to  be 
working  to  the  south  and  east,  towards  the  great  furnaces  in  the 
ran^e  of  the  Andes  on  the  continent  of  South  America. 

When  these  islands  first  came  to  be  inhabited  cannot  be  con- 
jectured :  whence  is  probable.  Tradition  reaches  not  to  their 
origin,  although  curious  fables  of  Hawaiian  cosmogony  do.  But 
the  natives  preserve  the  genealogy  of  seventy-three  kings,  have 
the  names  of  some  of  the  south  Pacific  islands,  knew  the  direction 
of  the  Society  Islands,  the  nearest  inhabited  groupe,  and  have 
tales,  of  their  ancestors  coming  thence ;  and  their  language  is  a 
dialect  of  the  one  great  family  of  Polynesian  tongues.  When  but 
a  few  years  ago  a  Japanese  Junk  came  ashore  at  Waialua  on  the 
island  of  Oahu,  and  the  natives  saw  the  few  survivors,  men  look- 
ing much  like  themselves,  who  had  been  drifted  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  were  five  thousand  miles  from  their  homes,  the  missionary 
there  told  us,  that  the  first  inference  and  talk  of  the  natives  was, 
now  we  know  whence  our  fathers  came  from.  A  number  of  facts 
like  this  point  to  the  way  in  which  all  the  islaQds  of  the  Pacific 
may  have  been  populated,  and  indicate,  too,  how  the  highly  civ- 
ilized aborigines  of  South  America  may  have  had  their  beginning 
directly  in  a  pair  of  Japanese  blown  off"  by  a  Typhoon  from  the 
shores  of  eastern  Asia,  instead  of  our  having  to  trace  them  down 
from   Behring's  Straits  through  the  length  of  North  America. 

The  temperature  of  these  islands  is  equable,  and  the  climate  in 
every  way  salubrious.  The  northeast  trades  fan  them  perpetually 
on  the  windward  side,  and  there  is  a  regularly  alternating  gentle 
land  and  sea  breeze  on  the  leeward  side.  The  heat  experienced  is 
at  no  place  in  the  groupe  so  great  as  at  New  Orleans  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  or  often  at  New  York.  For  the  year  round  there  is 
always  the  purest  air,  and  a  variety  of  climate  can  be  commanded 
by  change  of  situation,  that  is  not  to  be  had  elsewhere  in  the 
world  within  the  same  area.  American  constitutions  debilitated 
by  the  uniform  heat  of  a  leeward  residence,  find  repair  and  health 
by  moving  to  a  station  where  they  can  be  fanned  by  the  trades; 
and  persons  constitutionally  inclined  to  pulmonary  disease  when 
living  at  the  sea  side,  are  benefitted  by  recourse  to  the  mountain 
air.  The  highest  elevation  of  the  mercury  observed  in  ten  years 
at  Lahaina  (the  port  on  the  leeward  side  of  Maui  where  most  of 
the  whale  ships  recruit,)  was  86  degrees  of  Fahrenheit:  the  low- 
est 54®.  Greatest  difference  in  any  one  day  19®,  a  diurnal  range 
which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  the  difference  between  noon 
and  morning,  or  noon  and  night  being  seltlom  more  than  ten  de- 
grees. The  highest  range  observed  is  in  June,  the  lowest  in  Jan- 
uary. The  greatest  heat  noted  at  Honolulu  for  twelve  years  was 
90^,  greatest  cold  53®  ;  mean  75®.  Sudden  weather  changes  are 
unknown,  nor  are  there  storms  of  long  continuance,  and  in  every 
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view  the  Sandwich  Islands  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful countries  in  the  world.  Families  are  reared  in  great  safety,  as 
the  remarkable  increase'of  the  missionaries  shows.  Children  there 
do  not  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  those  formidable  diseases  that 
invade  families  in  climes  less  favored  with  genial  skies  and  per- 
petual summer. 

The  human  constitution,  it  is  evident,  had  attained  to  great 
perfection  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  their  barbarism  and  sen- 
suality to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there  was  high  physical 
health  and  beauty  before  it  was  poisoned  and  marred  by  the  mix- 
ture of  abandoned  foreigners  and  the  fresh  provocatives  to  profli- 
gacy thereby  given.    The  reverse  is  now  painfully  true,  for  disease 
is  rife,  and  there  is  evidence  of  fatal,  we  fear  irremediable  detri- 
ment having  been  done  to  the  native  constitution.     Still  the  phys- 
ical aspect  of  Hawaiians,  as  a  race,  is  pleasing.     Their  complex- 
ion is  a  clear  olive  brown,  as  near  in  color  to  the  kernel  of  an 
English  walnut  as  anything  we  know.     They  call   themselves 
f  Ka  ulu   the  red-skin   in  contrast  with  the  Keokeo,  white  skin. 
Their  features  would  make  them  to  be  classed  by  physiologists 
with  the  Malay  division  of  the  human  family,  from  which  doubt- 
less they  have  sprung.     They  have  generally  thick  lips  and  large 
nostrils,  but  the  nose  is  not  flat,  nor  the  hair  woolly,  but  uniformly 
strait  and  black.     They  have  rather  high  cheek  bones  like  the 
North  American  Indian,  and  the  erect  European  forehead,  cer- 
tainly not  depressed  or   retreating  as  one  of  the  late  histories 
mistakenly  characterizes  it. 

The  national  Hawaiian  head  is  of  a  good  size,  and  phrenolo- 
rically  well-shaped,  though  it  has  rather  unduly  large  a  base,  and  is 
Battened  and  straight  at  the  back.  This  unnatural  flatness  of  the 
occiput  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  way  the  mother  holds  her 
babe,  which  is  by  the  left  hand  supporting  the  back  of  its  head. 
Frequently,  too,  they  lay  its  little  head  in  a  hard  gourd-shell  on 
purpose  to  flatten  it ;  and  the  way  of  all  Hawaiians  when  sleep- 
ing, is  to  lie  upon  the  back,  which  tends  to  keep  the  skull  of  the 
form  given  it  in  childhood.  It  is  deemed  becoming  to  a  man 
to  have  his  hair  very  short  behind ;  and  manly  beauty,  in  their 
view,  depends  more  upon  the  plane  figure  and  breadth  of  the 
occiput,  than  upon  the  height  and  fullness  of  the  forehead.  We 
have  often  heard  them  wonder  at  what  they  deem  the  fondness 
of  foreigners  for  round  heads. 

In*  person,  the  Hawaiians  are  well-formed,  large-limbed,  and  . 
somewhat  taller  than  the  average  of  Americans.  The  race  of 
the  high  chiefs  especially,  was  large,  athletic,  and  finely-propor- 
tioned. We  have  seen  among  the  few  that  survive,  specimens 
of  muscular  power,  and  manly  beauty,  that  might  be  the  arche- 
types of  Jupiter  Tonans  or  Apollo  Belvidere.     The  chief  women 
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are  enormously  big  and  unwieldy ;  but  the  impression  of  their 
greatness,  as  of  the  size  of  unclad  savages  generally,  and  of  all 
people  that  dress  loosely  like  the  Moors  and  Turks,  is  apt  to  be 
exaggerated  and  deceptive,  in  view  of  those  that  are  not  used  to 
the  sight  of  the  human  form  in  flowing  robes,  or  the  state  of 
nature.  This  consideration  alone,  may  account  in  ffreat  part  for 
the  tales  of  early  voyagers,  as  to  the  giant  size  of  Patagonians 
and  certain  tribes  of  South  Sea  Islanders ;  and  it  has  had 
much  to  do  in  originating  the  idea  so  generally  prevalent,  of  the 
peculiar  handsomeness  of  Persians,  ureeks,  and  Turks.  Let 
them  be  seen  in  the  close  coat,  or  strait  jacket,  or  fashionable 
corset-boards  of  the  occidental  dress,  and  the  illusion  will  straitly 
vanish. 

Ethnologically  considered,  the  Hawaiian  race  must  rank  high, 
both  in  its  physique  and  morale.  The  forehead,  as  we  have 
intimated,  rises  after  the  European  model ;  and  the  common 
facial  angle  is  nearer  to  the  Caucasian  than  the  Malayan  type. 
The  writer  has  had  in  possession  a  skull  with  all  the  teeth,  which 
he  picked  up  from  among  many  others  near  an  old  battle-ground 
at  Wailuku,  on  the  Island  of  Maui ;  and  it  is  judged  superior 
both  for  size  and  conformation  to  the  average  of  Anglo-Saxon 
heads.  The  native  mind  is  docile,  quick  to  learn,  and  more  than 
ordinarily  retentive.  To  arithmetic,  and  the  arts  of  writing  and 
drawing,  the  youth  have  a  special  aptitude.  Our  American 
school-book,  called  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
national  study.  Their  own  language  they  acquire  with  more 
facility  from  books,  than  boys  with  us  do  the  English ;  and  the 
volubility  of  almost  all  natives  is  immense.  It  is  now  a  statutes 
of  the  land,  that  no  young  persons  are  to  be  married  unless  they 
can  read.  The  want  of  this  accomplishment  is  therefore  very 
rare.  Their  language  affords  a  fair  field  for  ethnological  in- 
quiry, in  the  new  department  which  the  Germans  have  opened 
under  the  appellation  of  "  Sprachenkunde,"  or  "  Glottology." 

Now  that  it  is  reduced  to  writing,  the  language  bids  fair  to 
last  longer  than  the  race.  The  stock  of  High  Chiefs  has  already 
nearly  run  out,  their  rapid  decay  being  the  more  noticeable  than 
that  of  ordinary  natives,  because  they  formed  a  large  body  by 
themselves — more  distinct  from  the  vulgar  by  peculiar  and  time- 
honored  privilege  and  custom,  than  the  nobility  of  any  other 
land  of  which  we  have  historic  record.  Captain  Cook  estimated 
the  entire  population  of  the  islands,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery, 
as  400,000.  But  this  was  probably  exaggerated,  since  the  won- 
der-stricken natives  flocked  from  every  quarter  whithersoever  he 
landed,  in  order  to  see  the  haole  moku — the  foreign  island,  as  they 
called  the  ship,  and  to  lay  eyes  upon  their  returned  God  Lono,  as 
they  uniformally  designated  Captain  Cook.     In  this  way  the 
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same  persons  were  often  likely  to  be  reckoned  twice  in  his  rough 
computation  of  numbers.  But  from  other  sources  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  population  was  at  least  three  times 
what  it  is  at  present — a  little  rising  of  one  hundred  thousand. 
Wide- wasting  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  every  Pacific  island  yet  ' 
visited  by  unrestrained  foreigners,  followed  upon  the  first  contact 
of  the  European  with  the  native  race.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  dim  recollections  of  surviving  old  men,  it  was  much 
like  the  "  wonderful  plague"  that  so  providentially  depopulated 
New  England  of  its  savage  warriors  just  before  the  settlement 
of  the  pilgrims. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  the  sagacious  Mr.  Williams,  the 
martyr  missionary  of  Eromanga  takes  notice  of,  that  ravaging 
pestilence,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  always  ensued  upon  the 
first  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  the  difierent  islanders  of  the 
South  Seas.  That  the  depopulation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
particular,  has  been  considerable,  is  manifest,  aside  from  the  testi- 
mony of  aged  natives,  by  the  traces  to  be  often  seen  of  extensive 
cultivation,  where  now  there  are  few  or  no  inhabitants.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  north  part  of  the  great  Island  of  Hawaii, 
in  the  district  occupied  as  a  missionary  by  Rev.  Elias  Bond. 
There  is  a  vast  heiau,  or  idol  temple  there,  which  we  surveyed 
and  measured ;  and  in  all  the  region  about,  there  are  lines  of  low 
stone  fences  and  enclosures  for  hogs,  and  the  dividing  marks  of 
potato  and  halo  patches,  where  now  there  is  scarcely  an  inhabi- 
tant. 

It  is  a  common  sayins  on  Hawaii,  that  Captain  Cook's  mark 
was  deep  and  deadly.    In  the  providence  of  God,  he  met  his 
death  by  his  own  rashness  and  self-confidence,  at  the  very  hands 
of  the   incensed   barbarians  whom  he  had  wrongly  allowed  to 
worship  him,  and  who  were  restrained  from  injuring  him  when 
they  felt  themselves  wronged,  by  the  belief  that  he  was  a  god, 
until  a  chief  whom  he  struck  with  his  sword,  instinctively  grasped 
and  held  him  in  his  powerful  arms,  at  which  Captain  Cook  uttered 
a  cry  of  distress.     The  dread  charm  of  his  divinity  was  at  once 
broken  by  that  cry ;  and  chiefs  and  people  fell  upon  him  in  anger, 
and  instantly  slew  him,  exclaiming,  *'He  groans  ;  he  is  not  a  god." 
The   Hawaiian   authors  of  a  little   text-book  of  history   called 
Moolelo  Hawaii,  collated  by  Rev  Mr.  Dibble,  quote  in  their  sim- 
plicity, and  apply   to   this  event,   that   passage  of  God*s  word 
wherein  it  is  said  of  Herod,  when   he  received  acclamation  as 
a  god,  that  he  gave  not  God  the  glory,  and  was  eaten  of  worms. 
Their  inference  is,  that  God's  hand  was  in  his  death  ;  in  thinking 
of  which,  at  this  late  day,  our  most  painful  reflection  is,  that  the 
great  navigator  did  not  direct  the  rude  natives  to  the  God  who 
made  heaven  and  earth,  instead  of  receiving  divine  homage  him- 
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self.    But  we  are  willing  to  believe  that*  he  was*  not  aware'  to 
what  extent  they  honored  and  served  him  as  a  god. 

The  influence  of  Vancouver's  visit  fourteen  years  after  this 
melancholy  event,  was  more  benign.    He  endeavored  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  Kamehameh?i  the  Great  to  the  tFue  God,  left  him  a 
pair  of  cattle  under  a  promise  that  none  should  be  killed   for 
fifteen  years,  and  several  useful  seeds.     The  intercourse  of  his 
men,  however,  and  that  of  the  whale  ships  which  now  began  to 
anchor  in  thfeir  waters,  was  sadly  disastrous  to  the  native  consti- 
tution and  morals,  poisoning  the  fountains  of  health,  and  inducing 
premature  decay  and  barrenness.     Details,  too,  might  be  given, 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  of  treacheroqs  cruelty  and 
wickedness,  and  that  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  own  country- 
men, so  shocking  to  humanity  and  decency,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  named.     The  vicious  teaching  of  wicked  sailors  that  now  and 
then  stopped  among  them,  and  of  escaped  Botany- bay  convicts 
that  strayed  there,  and  of  almost  all  transient  foreign  visitors  that 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  revel  uncurbed  in  the  sensual  style  of 
heathenism,  were  all  the  while  digging  the  grave  of  the  nation, 
and  burying  in   it  their  victims,  hideous  and  loathsome   with 
disease.     The  first  missionaries  have  things  to  tell  a  visitor  of 
early  heathenism,  and  of  the  habits  of  for^i^ers  in  those  days, 
"  to  make  both  the  ears  of  those  who  heap  thereof  to  tingle."     In 
the  providence  of  God,  however,  the  lo6seness,  the  utter  aban- 
denment   and   practical   infidelity  of  those  who  stopped  among 
them,  had  one  good  effect.     It  was,  to.  undermine  the  power  of 
the  idol-priesthood,  and  to  loosen  the  oppression  of  the  tabus. 
They,  the  foreigners,  were  seen  to  eat  forbidden  food  on  iaba- 
days,  to  pay  no  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  habitually  to  break  the 
tabus  with  impunity.  •  The  natives  naturally  reasoned  upon  this, 
"It  cannot  be  so  fatal  as  the  priests  tell  us  to  violate  the  tabus, 
the  foreigners  do  not  die  when  they  break  them ;  why  should 
we?"     Those  tabus  were  many  of  them  horribly  oppressive  and 
harassing ;  and  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  as  well  as  of  careful 
philosophic  inquiry,  how  their  despotism  could  have  possibly  ob- 
tained such  a  desperate  death-hold,  like  a*  permanent  night  mare, 
upon   the  imagination   of  the  people.      But   the  history  of  the 
world  elsewhere  than  in  those  embosomed  isles  of  the  Pacific, 
shows  that  nothing  is  impossible  in  the  way  of  plebean  enslave- 
ment and  degradation,  when  king,  priest,  and  nobility,  combine. 
The  tabus  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  would  Have  been  but  a  bug- 
bear, had  not  the  powerful  idol-priesthood  and  the  chiefs  that 
played  into  their  hands,  united  to  enforce  them.     They  made  it 
death  to  be  found  in  a  canoe  on  a  tabu  day  {La  Tabu).     If  any 
one  made  a  noise  on  a  tabu  day,  or  while  prayers  were 'saying,  he 
must  die ;  if  he  were  found  with  his  wite  on  a  tabu  day  it  was 
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death  ;  if  a  woman  on  the  tabu  day  ate  pork,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas 
even,  and  certain  kinds  of  fish,  she  nriust  die. 

It  is  the  statement  of  David  Malo,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and 

gious  Hawaiians  living,  counselor  to  the  king,  as  was  his  father 
efore  him,  and  now  a.minister  of  the  gospel,  it  is  his  written  de- 
claration in  the  Hawaiian  Spectator,  that  "  when  two  persons 
entered  the  marriage  state  the  man  must  build  an  eating  house  for 
himself,  another  for  his  wife  to  eat  in,  another  for  his  god,  another 
for  sleeping,  and  another  for  h  s  wife  to  beat  kapa  in,  that  is  to 
manufacture  the  native  cloth  from  bark,  which  was  formerly 
almost  the  sole  employment  of  the  women.  In  addition  to  this 
burden  of  building  many  houses,  there  was  also  another  in  pro- 
viding food.  He  first  heated  the  oven  and  baked  for  his  wife ; 
then  ne  heated  another  and  baked  for  himself;  then  he  opened 
the  oven  containing  his  wife's  kalo  and  pounded  it,  then  he  per- 
formed the  same  operation  on  his  own.  The  husband  ate  in  his 
house,  and  the  wife  in  hers.  They  did  not  eat  together  lest  they 
should  be  slain  for  violating  the  tabu." 

In  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Hawaiian  system  of  idol- 
atry, birds,  beasts  and  trees  were  the  adopted  gods  of  different 
individvals.  If  one  then  made  his  idol  of  the  native  apple-tree 
(ohia)  it  was  ever  after  tabu  to  him,  so  that  he  could  not  eat  of  it  but 
on  pain  of  death.  If  his  god  were  kalo,  the  chief  staple  for  food, 
then  he  could  not  eat  kalo.  If  a  hen,  then  such  fowls  were  in- 
terdicted food.  If  a  hog,  then  the  hog  was  sacred.  Stones  even 
were  objects  of  worship  and  became  tabu,  so  that  one  might  not 
sit  on  them.  Fish  in  like  manner  were  idolized,  and  could  not 
then  be  eaten,  and  so  of  specific  things  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Dibble  justly  remarks,  that  in  this  instance  at  least 
a  state  of  heathenism  was  a  state  of  bondage,  not  only  moral  and 
mental,  but  that  also  which  toucheth  the  skin  and  bones  of  men, 
which  wears  out  their  sinews  and  cuts  short  their  lives, — a  state 
of  deep  degradation  and  ruin,  from  which,  even  to  the  present  day 
they  are  but  slowly  recoverinjg. 

Now  an  incidental  good  enfect  of  the  very  profligacy,  so  de- 
praving, of  abandoned  foreigners  at  the  Hawaiian  islands,  undoubt- 
edly was  to  induce  the  nation  to  abandon  the  system  of  idolatry 
and  tabus,  and  it  is  now  a  notable  and  world-known  fact,  as  it 
was  then  so  strangely  providential,  that  while  the  first  American 
missionaries  were  upon  the  high  seas  on  their  way  to  the  islands 
in  1819,  to  try  what  scoffers  called  a  novel  experiment  of  knight- 
errant  humanity,  the  idol  gods  were  disowned,  their  temples 
burned,  the  great  wall  of  tabus  broken  down,  and  the  way  pre- 
pared, so  far  as  that  went,  for  the  reception  of  the  true  God. 

A  merchant  of  Boston,  at  that  time^an  opposer  of  what  is  called 
the  orthodox  view  of  religion,  upon  hearing  that  the  missionaries 
were  about  to  embark,  offered  to  send  out  gratuitously  for  tliem 
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the  frame  of  a  dwelling,  being  the  house  in  which  the  family  of 
one  of  those  very  missionaries  now  resides  at  Kailua,  whose  cor- 
dial hospitality  the  writer  has  shared.  When  the  merchant  was 
asked  his  motives  for  this,  he  replied  that  it  shocked  him  to  think 
of  civilized  men  leading  so  miserable  a  life  as  that  of  the  missioa- 
aries  must  be,  if  no  such  provision  were  made  for  them.  And  he 
added  that  he  had  given  orders  to  all  his  captains  to  offer  the 
missionaries  a  gratuitous  passage  back  to  this  country  when  they 
got  ready  to  return,  as  they  would  all  be  glad  to  do  before  six 
months.  In  this  he  was  happily  disappointed,  for  although  the 
first  missionaries  when  they  landed  at  Kailua  in  1820,  were  with- 
out furniture  other  than  they  made  out  of  their  own  boxes,  without 
flour  or  food,  except  what  they  could  procure  from  the  natives, 
and  without  a  tithe  of  the  comforts  missionaries  now  have,  yet 
being  received  with  friendliness  they  heroically  held  on  by  faith 
and  prayer.  It  seemed  to  be  thought  then  in  this  country,  such 
was  the  novelty  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  the  poverty  of  its 
resources,  and  the  ignorance  of  what  was  needed  by  a  missionary 
family,  that  they  were  to  live  much  like  the  natives,  and  conse- 
quently the  stores  provided  for  them  were  exceedingly  scanty  and 
inadequate.  Tender  women  in  those  primitive  days  of  the  mission, 
and  delicate  young  mothers  had  to  endure  trials  and  hardships, 
that  would  have  either  overborne,  or  quite  vitiated  persons  less 
sanguine  and  hopeful  in  God  than  they.  It  was  that  they  were 
chosen  ^of  God  like  their  ancestral  pilgrims  of  New  England,  to  be 
''  a  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in,  to  raise  up  the  foundations  of 
many  generations,''  and  doubtless  that  which  excited  and  supported 
them  was  the  same  holy  fire  that  burned  in  the  breasts  of  their 
Puritan  forefathers,  whose  experience,  it  is  well  said,  was  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  missionary  spirit  that  should  come — "  an  inward  zeal 
and  great  hope,"  in  the  language  of  Governor  Bradford,"  of  laying 
some  good  foundation,  or  at  least  to  make  way  thereunto,  for  the 
propagating  and  advancing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  these  remote  parts  of  the  world ;  yea,  though  they  should  be  as 
stepping  stones  unto  others  for  the  performing  of  so  great  a  work." 
We  have  heard  Mrs.  Thurston  detail  with  deep  interest  their 
early  trials  in  a  native  floorless  grass  house,  when  ignorant  of  the 
language,  and  subject  to  the  constant  visits  of  curious  unclad  na- 
tives. Their  cooking  utensils  were  a  kettle  and  something  else 
given  them  by  their  captain  wherein  she  must  prepare  food  by  a 
fire  out-of-doors,  surrounded  by  brawny  savages  who  evinced  the 
same  undisciplined  eagerness  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  man  Friday 
did  when  he  thrust  his  arm  into  the  boiling  pot  to  catch  the  ani- 
mal that  was  making  the  bubbling  below.  Yet  were  they  happy 
then,  and  missionary  families  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  now,  in  the 
absence  of  some  things  elsewhere  deemed  necessary  to  content- 
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ment,  but  not  wanting  any  of  the  solid  comforts  of  life,  are  some 
of  the  happiest  in  the  world. 

They  were  received  at  first  by  sufferance  on  good  behavior, 
the  chiefs  replying  to  the  insinuation  of  certain  malicious  foreign- 
ers, that  the  missionaries  had  come  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
lands  and  make  war  upon  them  ;  "If  they  had  come  to  make  war 
would  they  have  brought  with  them  their  delicate  wives  ?"  They 
were  allowed  to  settle  at  Kailua  and  Lahaina  among  a  people  who 
had  just  snapped  the  yoke  of  the  tabus  and  the  blood-stained  sys- 
tem of  idolatry.  The  king  Liholiho,  and  his  chiefs,  together  with 
the  oommon  people,  were  just  getting  up  from  the  universal  de- 
bauch in  which  they  indulged  at  the  death  of  Kamehameha,  the 
accession  of  his  son,  and  the  demolition  of  idol  temples.  It  was  a 
favorable  time  for  the  gospel  to  enter,  like  that  in  the  life  of  a 
profligate,  when  the  edge  of  appetite  for  riotous  indulgence  has  been 
somewhat  blunted  by  satiety  and  exhaustion,  and  he  feels  the  utter 
unsatisfyingn ess  of  sensual  pleasure,  which  the  poet  Burns,  alas, 
too  well  experienced,  so  aptly  compared 

To  snow-flakes  on  a  falling  river. 
One  moment  white,  then  gone  forever. 

But  the  surfeit  they  had  taken  did  not  operate  like  surfeits  of 
some  articles  of  food  as  honey,  to  give  a  distaste  for  the  repetition 
of  those  intoxicating  draughts  and  licentious  saturnalia.  De- 
praved nature  stronger  in  the  human  animal  than  in  all  others, 
soon  recovered;  vicious  propensities  said  give,  give,  louder  than 
ever,  and  their  deliverance  from  the  restraint  of  tabus,  the  ex- 
ample of  a  profligate  king,  and  intercourse  with  abandoned  for- 
eigners, all  conspired  to  make  the  Hawaiian  nation  more  besotted, 
beastly,  and  miserable  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Kameha- 
meha  11.  than  probably  it  had  ever  been  before.  "Those  were 
dark  days  indeed,"  (say  the  Hawaiian  authors  of  the  Moblelo 
Hawaii),  and  calling  for  commiseration,  when  even  the  death  of 
rulers  most  venerated  and  beloved,  instead  of  producing  any  salu- 
tary impression,  was  regarded  as  an  urgent  call  to  the  indulgence 
of  gross  sensuality  and  debasement.  The  conduct  of  chiefs  and 
people  was  like  mad  men  and  beasts,  such  as  to  forbid  description. 
When  they  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  tabus  and  foolish  rites,  they 
did  so  with  a  view  merely  to  their  own  interest,  that  they  might 
be  relieved  of  a  burden,  and  that  the  path  of  pleasure  and  sensual 
indulgence  might  be  less  obstructed." 

Intemperance  and  lust  in  those  days  may  be  said  to  have  run 
riot.  Almost  every  ship  that  anchored  in  their  waters,  was  made 
a  floating  brothel ;  and  it  was  a  fashion  set  by  the  highest  chief 
women  to  hire  themselves  out  for  iniquity,  and  everywhere  they 

1  Practiced  all  unclednness  with  greediness.     We  have  heard  it  re- 
ated  by  a  resident  missionary  how  at  Kailua  on  moonlight  nights 
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they  used  to  form  rings  in  the  open  air,  and  shamelessly  prose- 
cuted their  abominable  orgies  with  shouts  and  dancing.  Modesty 
was  a  feeling  quite  unknown,  or  if  it  ever  had  existed,  the  sex  at 
that  lime  seemed  utterly  devoid  of  it.  Soon  after  the  settlement 
together  of  the  families  of  Messrs.  Thurston  and  Bishop  at  Kailua, 
two  of  the  highest  chief  women  in  the  nation,  in  order  to  show 
their  friendliness,  called  one  day  at  the  missionary  home  by  the 
sea-side,  after  bathing,  utterly  unclad. 
Where  there  was  no  female  modesty,  and  licentiousness  was 

Juite  unbridled,  it  is  no  wonder  there  was  infanticide.  This 
readful  crime  was  as  common  as  it  is  unnatural.  Perhaps  it 
had  a  parallel  in  no  other  country.  Mothers  destroyed  their  own 
offspring,  both  before  and  after  they  were  born :  they  regarded  the 
care  of  children  as  a  burden  that  contracted  their  pleasures  and 
impaired  their  personal  beauty  In  some  cases  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  infanticide  was  found  in  the  illegitimacy  of  those  children, 
and  the  consequent  jealousy  of  their  husbands.  Hence  with  a 
strange  hardness  of  heart  as  if  destitute  of  all  natural  affection, 
their  babes  were  born  only  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  mother. 
There  is  a  woman  now  living  at  Kailua  (or  was  when  the  writer 
left  the  islands,)  a  reputable  member  of  the  church,  who,  when 
a  child,  was  rescued  by  another,  after  being  buried  alive  by  her 
own  mother. 

Their  slight  care  of  infants  also  almost  amounted  to  infanticide, 
when  that  crime  was  not  intended.  We  met  with  an  elderly  wo- 
man in  Kohala,  who  was  said  to  have  borne  twenty-five  children, 
not  one  of  whom  was  living.  "It  is  not  uncommon  (says  Dr. 
Andrews)  to  find  females  who  have  lost  families  of  ten  or  twenty 
children  in  infancy.  I  know  one  woman  who  says  she  has  borne 
twenty-one  children,  but  one  of  whom  is  living,  the  others  having 
all  perished  in  infancy.  The  younger  class  of  women  could  al- 
ways tell  me  how  many  children  they  had  borne ;  but  from  the 
aged,  tho^e  who  became  mothers  in  the  days  of  darkness,  I  could 
seldom  obtain  any  correct  account.  If  they  had  any  living  they 
could  tell  their  number.  If  they  had  none  they  could  tell  that. 
But  ask  them  how  many  have  died,  and  the  reply  was,  ua  nalowa- 
li,  ua  uni  loa, — a  great  many,  I  have  forgotten.  So  feeble  was 
the  impression  made  by  the  death  of  a  child  in  those  dark  days." 

There  were  other  evil  customs  prevalent  in  those  bad  times, 
saying  nothing  of  their  wars,  which  rendered  life  uncertain  and 
dreadful.  There  were  various  games  of  chance  at  which  they 
gambled  deeply,  and  Wherein  they  frequently  lost  their  lives. 
There  were  others  which  had  impure  associations,  and  were  prac- 
ticed only  in  the  night ;  and,  not  to  enter  into  painful  detail  of 
particulars  which  might  easily  be  done  to  show  the  horrid  state  of 
Hawaiian  society,  there  were  unnatural  crimes,  as  well  as  polyg- 
amy, polyandria,  robbery,  murder,  burying  the  aged  alive,  killing 
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ofieoders  without  trial,  and  various  other  savage  usages,  that  ren- 
dered the  state  of  society,  maugre  all  the  sickly  stuff  ever  told  of 
island  innocence  and  bliss  unbosomed  in  the  racific,  more  like  a 
community  of  devils  let  loose  on  a  vacation  from  hell,  and  eager 
for  all  the  pleasure  of  sense  they  could  get  before  being  cast  out 
again  into  the  deep,  than  a  society  of  immortal  men.  "That  time 
was  very  different  from  the  present.  Now  the  aged  men  and 
women  walk  safely  and  sleep  in  the  path.  Reader,  you  know  the 
customs  of  this  country  in  days  past.  The  land  was  full  of  dark- 
ness, folly,  iniquity,  oppression,  pain  and  death.  A  pit  of  destruc- 
tion, dark,  polluted,  deadly  and  ever-burning,  was  the  dwelling  of 
Hawaiians  in  ancient  times."* 

There  is  a  Welshman  living  at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  who  stopped  at 
the  islands  in  the  days  of  Kamehameha  the  Great,  and  has  been 
there  ever  since.  He  told  us  that  nothing  was  more  common  in 
those  days  than  for  a  whole  village  to  get  drunk  at  once,  and  go 
to  fighting ;  and  for  any  spite  they  would  set  fire  to  each  others' 
houses,  burn  their  canoes,  and  pull  up  their  growing  food,  and  steal 
from  each  other  as  they  could.  Killing  men,  {pepehi  Kanaka, 
was  an  art  into  which  they  were  schooled  ;  and  there  were  those 
among  them  who  taught  how  to  strangle,  and  break  men's  bones, 
and  how  to  dispatch  a  man  at  one  blow  of  the  fist  without  bruis- 
ing him.'  This  Welchman  was  himself  once  passing  through  a 
ravine,  where  he  met  a  company  of  men  who  spoke  to  him  peace- 
ably. But  he  had  no  sooner  passed  them  by  a  few  feet,  when  a 
rolled  kapa  fell  over  his  breast  and  enveloped  his  head  f  two  of 
the  men  at  once  pulled  him  down  and  were  about  to  kill  him,  when 
a  friendly  chief  appeared  in  sight  on  the  opposite />a/t,  or  ridge  of 
the  ravine,  and  forbade  his  death. 

Those  robbers  by  trade  were  usually  men  of  great  physical 
prowess,  and  their  way  was  to  lie  in  wait  at  a  pass  near  the  trod- 
den path,  and  have  a  child  stationed  on  some  eminence  near  by, 
instructed  to  call  o\it  carelessly,  as  if  in  sport,  kaikoo,  (heavy  surf,) 
if  there  were  several  in  company,  so  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
venture  an  attack  ;  or  kai  make,  (low  tide,)  if  there  were  but  one 
or  two  so  that  he  could  venture.  A  robber  in  Puna,  the  southern 
county  of  Hawaii,  had  in  this  way  killed  the  brother  of  a  man 
living  in  Kohala,  the  northern  section  of  the  same  island,  who 
was  determined  to  have  revenge.     He  therefore  came  all  the  way 

iMoolelo,  Hawaii  in  Hawaiian  Spectator. 

*  "  In  former  times  among  this  people,  no  man  knew  when  he  was  safe.  At 
any  and  every  moment  he  was  liable  to  be  murdered,  and  that,  too,  by  his  sup- 
posed friends.  Often,  in  standing  together  in  familiar  conversation,  the  first 
warning  a  man  would  have  of  any  evil,  would  be  to  see  his  own  bowels  falling 
to  the  earth.  As  they  wore  no  clothing,  or  only  the  kihei,  the  operation  was 
instantly  performed  by  an  instrument  made  of  a  hog^s  tush,  which  the  murderer 
concealed  under  his  kapa,^^ — Rev,  L,  Andretosy  Hawaiian  Spectator,  vol.  11.  p. 
125. 
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round  through  Kona  and  Kau,  and  when  he  had  arrived  near  the 
spot  in  Puna  where  the  robber  was  supposed  to  lurk,  he  shaved 
his  head  close,  and  smeared  his  arn)s  and  whole  body  with  some 
oil  of  old  Kukui  nuts,  so  as  to  make  his  person  slippery  as  an  eel. 
Then  taking  a  staff,  and  slinging  something  upon  it  after  the 
fashion  of  liawaiians,  he  arranged  his  kapa  so  that  it  could  be 
slipped  o([  in  a  moment,  and  went  limping  along  like  a  sick  and 
lame  man.  As  he  reached  the  place  of  ambush,  the  robber  sud- 
denly appeared  and  hailed  him,  "  Sick,  eh  ?"  "  Ay"  with  a  cough, 
and  one  hand  placed,  as  if  in  pain,  on  his  stomach.  So  he  passed 
on  until  he  had  got  a  little  beyond  the  robber,  with  an  eye  over 
his  shoulder  on  the  look  out ;  and  when  the  robber  stepped  up 
from  behind  to  grasp  him  and  break  his  bones,  he  suddenly  drop- 
ped his  kapa,  turned  and  grappled  with  his  foe.  The  slipperiness 
of  his  arms  and  whole  body  made  it  impossible  for  this  notable 
villian  so  to  keep  hold  of  him  as  to  break  his  bones  in  the  profes- 
sional way.  They  struggled  and  rolled,  neither  successful,  until, 
both  weary,  they  left  off,  and  couched  upon  their  haunches  oppo- 
site each  other.  The  robber  pointed  to  his  wife  on  the  hill,  and 
said,  "  You  may  have  her,  and  well  be  quit."  But  not  so  thought 
the  brother  of  the  dead,  and  again  began  the  mortal  strife,  till  the 
avenger  at  length  forced  the  head  of  the  robber  into  a  fissure  of 
the  rock,  which  the  natives,  who  tell  the  story,  point  out,  and 
there  trampled  upon  him  until  he  was  dead.  At  the  present  time 
the  perpetrators  of  deeds  like  these,  and  even  the  memory  of  them 
are  fast  dying  away  ;  but  here  and  there  is  a  man  to  tell  you  a 
tale  of  the  times  of  Naaupo,  There  is  a  member  of  Mr.  Coan's 
church  who  confesses  to  have  killed  two  men  with  his  own  hands; 
and  the  grandfather  of  one  of  the  school  girls  at  that  station  of 
Hilo,  was  the  murderet  of  nine. 

Now  we  say,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the 
agency  which  could  so  soon  transform  such  a  race  of  savages  into 
the  inoffensive,  quiet  people  they  are  now,  must  be  no  less  than  di- 
vine. And  the  benevolence  of  the  American  church  is  richly 
paid  back  in  the  improvement  effected  in  society  and  the  amelio- 
ration of  man's  temporal  condition  there,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
precious  souls  ^  saved,  and  the  revenue  of  glory  to  God  and  the 
Lamb  from  thousands  of  ransomed  Hawaiians.  History,  in  all 
its  annals,  shows  nothing  like  this.  Compared  with  all  other  pro- 
gressive improvements  it  is  a  nation  bom  in  a  day. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Tholuck,  in  his  masterly  essay  on  Ancient 
Heathenism,  that  "  whoever  stands  on  a  mountain  should  look  not 
merely  upon  the  gold  which  the  morning  sun  pours  upon  the 
ffrass  and  flowers  at  his  feet ;  but  he  should  also  look  behind  him 
into  the  deep  valley  where  the  shadows  still  rest,  that  he  may  the 
more  sensibly  feel  that  the  sun  is  indeed  the  sun.  Thus  it  is  also 
salutary  for  the  disciples  of  (>hrist,  from  the  kingdom  of  light  to 
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cast  a  glance  over  the  dark  stage  where  men  play  their  part  in 
lonely  gloom,  without  a  Saviour,  without  a  God."  It  is  lor  this 
reason  that  we  have  dwelt  awhile  upon  the  miserable  state  of  the 
Hawaiians  when  they  were  first  approached  by  American  mis- 
sionaries in  1820. 

It  may  be  of  advantage  now  to  take  a  bird's  eye  glance  at  facts 
showing  what  has  been  done  and  is  now  doing  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  to  consider  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  (com- 
plete the  work  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Hawaiian  race. 
We  have  spent  some  time  at  all  of  the  nineteen  missionary  sta- 
tions but  one  where  there  are  resident  missionaries,  except  on  the 
island  of  Kauai.  We  have  surveyed  missionary  life  under  vari- 
ous aspects,  and  have  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
modes  and  means  of  operation  upon  the  native  mind,  and  their 
results,  and  with  the  trials  and  difficulties  the  missionary  has  to 
contend  with.  We  have  mingled  with  the  people  in  the  house 
and  by  the  way,  in  the  field  and  the  school,  at  their  work  and  their 
play,  m  the  meeting  for  religious  inquiry  and  at  the  public  sanctu- 
ar}',  and  we  have  seen  by  observation  what  they  now  are,  and 
have  heard  from  others  what  they  once  were.  And  in  instituting 
the  comparison  between  them  now  and  times  that  were  when  the 
first  missionaries  landed  at  Kailna,  we  will  take  the  state  of  pro- 
gress found  at  the  lapse  of  just  one  quarter  of  a  century,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  careful  survey  and  comparison  of  statistics  never  be- 
fore made  public  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  place,  there  labored  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  from 
1820  to  1844  at  different  times  sixty-one  male  and  sixty-seven 
female  missionaries,  who  performed  in  all  1088  years  of  missionary 
service.     By  these  there  were  expended  $608,865,  in  their  outfit, 
support,  ancl  missionary  work.     There  were  seen  erected  forty 
permanent  dwelling  houses,   two  printing  offices  and  binderies, 
with  which  are  connected  four  printing  presses ;  four  commodious 
seminary  and  school  buildings,  all  which,  together  with  large  and 
valuable  lands  attached  to  them,  are  the  property  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.     Beside  these  re- 
sults of  Christian   industry  and   perseverance,  permanent  stone 
meeting  houies  were  found  erected  at  almost  every  station,  by  the 
united  skill  and  resources  of  missionary  and  people,  giving  and  la- 
boring voluntarily ;  and   about   three   hundred  and  seventy-five 
school  houses.      The   Hawaiin   tongue  had  been  mastered,  we 
might  afmost  say  created,  and  reduced  to  writing,  and  one-half  the 
adult  population  taught  to  read.     There  had  been  established  403 
public  schools,  in  which   17,440  children  and  youth  were  being 
instructed.     The  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  from  the  original 
tongues,  and  there.had  been  printed  52,000  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  20,000  of  the  Old,  besides  several  editions  of  one  to 
ten  thousand  copies  of  fragmentary  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  be- 
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fore  the  entire  translation  was  completed  ;  upwards  of  seventy 
other  different  works,  large  and  small,  haid  been  compiled  and 
issued  from  the  press,  and  the  total  number  of  pages  printed  at  the 
missionary  presses  up  to  1844,  were  22,061,750. 

There  had  been  organized  twenty-five  independent  native 
churches,  and  there  had  been  received  to  them  on  examination 
31,409  persons,  of  whom  there  were  then  living  in  regular  stand- 
ing 22,652,  being  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  Islands.  Besides  these  results  that  can  be  condensed  into  sta- 
tistics, the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  Christian '  marriage 
has  been  firmly  established ;  government  had  been  rendered  com- 

Earatively  just  and  stable;  a  good  written  constitution  and  laws 
ave  been  enacted ;  life  and  property  were  rendered  secure  ;  the 
country's  industry  and  resources  were  beginning  to  be  developed. 
The  Hawaiian  nation's  independence  had  been  acknowledged  by 
other  nations,  and  it  was  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of  Christian 
states.  The  commerce  of  the  islands,  that  is  the  value  of  its  com- 
mercial exchanges,  or  bills  negotiated  there  for  the  supply  of  ships, 
had  grown  from  little  or  nothing  to  9200,000,  while  the  yearly  net 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  had  reached  to  970,000,  and  the  annual 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  was  $175,000. 

Not  to  repeat  here  various  valuable  statistics  and  facts  that  have 
been  given  elsewhere,  there  were  found  employed  at  the  lapse  of 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century,  as  religious  teachers  of  the  Hawaiian 
nation,  or  in  other  missionary  service  among  them,  six  unmarried 
and  forty  married  missionaries  having  families  to  the  number  of 
120  children.  There  were  548  native  school  teachers,  themselves 
first  taught  by  missionaries.  There  were  four  boarding  schools  or 
seminaries,  having  276  pupils.  There  were  two  families  formerly 
in  the  service  of  the  mission  changed  to  that  of  the  government, 
but  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hawaiian  race.  What 
then  remained  to  be  done  before  the  Sandwich  Islands  could  cease 
to  be  missionary  ground,  and  what  still  remains  is,  more  tho- 
roughly to  instruct  and  Christianize  the  common  people ;  to  train 
up  an  educated  native  ministry  which  the  people  shall  support ;  to 
reform  the  national  habits  of  living;  to  inculcate  upon  the  sexes 
modesty  and  chastity ;  to  efface  the  dreadful  characters  of 
pollution  and  death  which  heathenism  has  been  burning  in  for  ages 
upon  the  Hawaiian  constitution ;  to  introduce  more  extensively 
the  improvements  and  arts  of  civilization ;  to  develop  the  coun- 
try's agricultural  resources,  and  to  foster  habits  and  institute  new 
ways  of  industry. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  there  are  needed  immediately  twelve 
new  missionaries  and  three  physicians;  to  supply  vacant  churches, 
to  lighten  the  load  and  do  the  undone  vrork  oi  worn  and  weary 
pastors;  to  man  the  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  afibrd  suitable 
medical  aid  to  the  people,  and  to  the  missionary  stations  remote 
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from  each  other,  saying  nothing  of  the  great  desirableness  of  pious 
mechanics,  artizans,  and  farmers,  to  teach  the  natives  their  arts. 
If  any  man  think  that  where  so  much  has  been  done  little  remains 
to  do,  and  when  he  reads  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  difier- 
ent  Hawaiian  churches  contributed  in  cash  89,300  for  building 
and  repairing  their  churches,  supporting  preaching  and  schools, 
and  for  other  benevolent  purposes,  if  he  infer  that  therefore  the 
American  church  can  soon  drop  the  Hawaiian  churches,  we  have 
only  to  say  that  a  greater  mistake  could  hardly  be  entertained. 
That  we  may  ere  long  leave  the  pastors  to  be  supported,  after  they 
get  there,  in  great  part  by  the  people,  is  undoubtedly  true  of  some 
of  the  Hawaiian  churches.  But  America  must  continue  to  sup- 
ply the  men  and  their  outfits,  and  lend  also  a  helping  hand  to  gos- 
pel institutions  there  for  at  least  twenty  years  longer.  We  do  not 
say  that  if  we  should  now  withdraw  our  aid  and  send  out  there 
no  more  missionaries,  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  would  go  out 
along  with  thq  lamps' of  Hfe  in  the  .present  ministers,  and  the  peo- 
ple all  go  back  to  heathenism  or  over  to  the  Beast.  That  would 
be  impossible,  for  fruth  has  made  too  deep  an  impression,  and 
taken  too  strong  a  hold,  to  be  soon  effaced  or  uprooted.  Spiritual 
Kfe  would  still  linger  here  and  there;  and  though  the  leaven  of 
the  gospel  might  in  many  cases  turn  sour  and  become  rank  Ro- 
manism, yet  the  salt  of  divide  truth  would  have  been  too  widely 
diffused,  to  let  society  change  in  the  mass  either  into  the  rotten- 
ness of  Rome  or  the  Dead  Sea  of  Paganism,  Had  missionaries 
there  done  nothing,  (like  Swartz  in  India)  but  preach  the  gospel 
this  might  be.  But  they  have  wisely  translated  and  printeii  the 
Scriptures,  and  founded  seminaries  and  schools ;  and  the  people 
would  know  too  much  to  be  befooled  into  baptized  Romish  hea- 
thenism, or  led  back  blindfold  into  that  sottish  form  of  it  which 
they  forsook.  They  would  proba^bly  soon  fall  into  practical  lying 
infidelity,  saying  to  them  what  they  like,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-nfK)rrow  we  die.  There  would  be  just  enough  Christians  among 
them  to  keep  up  the  form  of  godliness  without  its  power,  and  they 
would  retain  enough  of  outward  religion  to  keep  them  from  being 
feared  like  barbarians  bv  foreigners^  while  they  would  practice  Idi 
uncleanness  with  greedmess,  and  foreigners  would  join  with  them 
in  digging  the  nation's  grave  with  their  lusts. 

We  know  not  whether  it  argues  the  greater  folly  or  unfairness,  after 
having  done  so  much  for  a  people,  having  led  them  on  so  far,  and  hav- 
ing our  benevolence  so  signally  crowned  with  the  divine  blessing,  a^ 
if  to  give  a  notable  example  to  all  the  world  of  the  reforming  and  civi- 
lizing power  of  the  gospel,r— we  cannot  say  whether  it  argues  the 
greater  folly  or  unfaimesss,  to  think  of  forsaking  or  pinching  them 
at  such  a  juncture,  and  leaving  the  work  of  the  nation's  regenera^ 
tion  incomplete^  just  as. benevolence  is  reaping  a  harvest  from  the 
seed  she  has  hberally  sown>  and  grievous  wolves,  in  the  form  of 
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Jesuit  priests,  are  coming  in  to  destroy  it,  and  the  enemy  to  mix 
with  it  tares.  Yet  such  is  the  mistaken  thought  of  some  very  good 
men,  who  are  for  driving  more  nails  elsewhere,  rather  than  stop 
to  clinch  those  already  drove.  They  are  for  pushing  onward  and 
making  onsets  upon  the  powers  of  darkness  in  other  places,  rather 
than  for  securing  battles  already  won,  or  keeping  the  necessary 
garrisons  iri  subjugated  towns.  Or  rather  their  policy  in  reference 
to  the  whole  world  may  be  better  compared  to  that  of  the  general 
of  a  beseiging  army,  who  should  insist  upon  beating  down  with 
his  battering  ram  the  city's  entire  walls,  rather  than  let  his  aoklieis 
enter  and  take  possession  of  what  they  can  get  by  the  first  good 
breach,  and  set  themselves  to  win  over  or  vanquish  the  inhabi- 
tants. Thus  these  men  are  for  knocking  down  the  enemy's  walls 
bv  preaching  the  gospel  the  world  over,  but  they  think  the  time 
ill-spent  in  securing  conquests  by  teaching  the  arts  of  peace. 
They  seem  to  grudge  the  money  and  men  appropriated  to  con- 
quered provinces  like  the  S.  Islands,  because  they  either  want  them 
at  home,  or  to  make  other  inroads  with  upon  the  realms  of  pagan 
night.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  again  that  this  is  misera- 
ble generalship,  and  the  poorest  policy  for  converting  the  world. 
While  actively  aggressive,  the  church  must  be  also  patiently  conserve 
ativCf  or  her  work  is  but  half  done.  And  both  money  and  men 
must  be  granted  far  more  liberally  than  they  have  been,  if  she  will 
even  hold  her  own. 

The  fact  that  the  gospel  has  been  fairly  ofiered  to  a  nation  of  more 
than  100,000  souls  within  much  less  than  the  period  of  one  genera- 
tion ;  that  multitudes  have  embraced  it  with  eagerness ;  that  many 
have  died  in  the  faith  of  Jesus ;  that  many  live  the  exemplary  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  to  praise  Him  for  having  ever  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
American  Christians,  to  send  them  the  gospel ;  and  that  the  Lord 
now  adds  unto  them  daily  such  as  we  doubt  not  shall  be  saved — 
all  this,  so  far  from  allowmg  us  in  the  least  to  relax  our  efforts,  is, 
as  it  were,  for  nothing  else  in  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, but  to  sive  the  church  a  standing  proof,  a  visible  denion- 
stration,  of  what  would  follow  from  a  proportionate  outlay  of 
means,  the  world  over,  in  the  great  missionary  enterprize.  For 
the  social  and  religious  progress  of  those  Heaven-blest  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  is  every  day  becoming  more  apparent  and  decided ;  and 
soon  will  shine  out  clearly  the  part  they  are  to  bear  in  the 
Christianization  of  the  great  realms  that  border  on  the  Pacific 
•upon  either  shore,  in  the  track  of  whose  golden  commerce  they 
•directly  lie.  Beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  for  some  great  end  in  Provi- 
•dence,  that  they  have  been  so  remarkably  Christianized ;  and 
time  will  duly  develop  all  [the  links  in  the  providential  chain  of 
•events  that  shall  yoke  this  best  American  missionary  experiment 
-with  the  triumphant  chariot  of  Emmanuel,  as  it  traverses  ourglobe 
iti  that  dear^  and  not  distant  period,  when  the  great  voice  from 
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heaven  is  heard  saying,  Lo,  the  tabernacle  of  Qod  is  among  men. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever. 
What  "  thou  knowest  not  now,  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 

It  is  natural  to  remark  here,  upon  Sandwich  Island  life  and  re« 
ligion,  how  the  teachings  and  example  of  missionaries  descended 
from  the  Puritans,  and  colonizing  like  them  with  their  families,  for 
a  religious  purpose,  in  the  howling  wilderness  of  heathenism,  are 
bringing  to  pass,  and  (if  the  California  gold  fever  do  but  carry  off 
all  the  vicious  foreigners,  in  the  way  of  the  experiment)  will  be  likely 
to  result  in  a  state  of  society  that  is  but  a  reprint  of  Puritanism. 
True  missionary  religion,  we  think,  as  it  appears  in  the  family, 
as  it  is  developed  in  the  children,  of  whom  a  remarkable  propor- 
tion have  become  Christians  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  it  is  en- 
grafted upon  the  natives,  as  it  pervades  their  laws,  as  it  bears 
upon  their  morals  and  upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  is 
more  like  strict  old  Puritanism,  than  any  other  exemplification  of 
religion  the  world  at  present  knows.  We  have  often  seen  the 
practical  irreligion  of  people  far  more  civilized  and  privileged 
than  the  Hawaiians,  signally  rebuked  there,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  native  Governor  of  Oahu,  Kekuanaoa ;  who,  when  waited 
upon  on  the  Sabbath  day,  by  a  lieutenant  of  one  of  our  own 
ships  of  war,  to  make  arrangement  for  a  salute  to  the  fort,  prompt- 
ly answered  that  he  was  just  going  to  the  house  of  God  {a  ka 
hale  pule),  and  would  attend  to  that  business  on  Monday. 

The  general  observance  of  the  Sabbath  throughout  the  islands 
is  strict ;  much  more  so  than  with  us.  It  is  the  la  tabu,  or  the 
prohibited  sacred  day.  No  food  is  cooked  on  that  day,  it  being 
all  prepared  on  the  one  previous — no  fires  are  kindled — no  canoes 
are  paddled.  They  neither  fish  nor  till  the  land  ;  and  if  they  are 
on  a  journey,  they,  uniformally  stop  over  the  Sabbath.  We  re- 
member being  at  a  missionary  station,  when  the  church  in  full 
assembly,  and  not  moved  to  it  immediately  bv  their  pastor, 
adopted  this  resolution,  "  That  where  the  Sabbath  finds  us  on  a 
journey,  there  we  will  stop,  and  keep  the  holy  day."  Commander 
Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Squadron,  found  consider- 
able inconvenience  in  his  ascent  of  the  great  mountain  of  Mauna 
Loa,  the  highest  volcanic  dome  in  the  Pacific,  from  the  natives' 
unwillingness  to  travel  or  work  upon  the  Sabbath.  This  is  owing 
in  part  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  chiefs,  under  the  influence  of 
the  gospel,  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  some  written 
laws,  and  asked  the  missionaries  very  naturallv  what  they  should 
be,  theyjzave  them  a  copy  of  the  decalogue,  then  recently  trans- 
lated. This,  the  chiefs  said,  was  maikai,  i.  e.  good ;  and  thus  the 
Ten  Commandments  became  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  they  are 
in  force>  we  believe,  to  this  day,  along  with  other  written  laws ; 
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so  that  a  man  is  fined  for  unnecessary  travel  or  work  on  the 
Sabbath. 

Throughout  the  Sandwich  Islands,  such  is  now  the  force  of  law 
and  moral  sentiment,  beginning  with  this  copy  of  the  decalogue, 
that  where  robbery  and  murder  a  few  years  ago  were  practised 
as  trades,  and  were  events  of  every,  day  occurrence,  life  and  pro- 
perty are  now  safer  than  under  any  long-established  government 
that  can  be  named.  It  is  almost  too  great  a  tax  on  the  traveler's 
credulity  to  ask.  him  to  believe  that  a  people  now  so  remarkably 
peaceable  and  gentle,  among  whom  the  safety  of  human  life  and 

I)roperty  is  unparalleled  any  where  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
ess  than  one  generation  back,  this  very  people  were  the  savage, 
infanticide,  idolatrous  race,  sacrificing  each  other  to  their  gods,  and 
owned  body  and  soul  by  tyrannical  kings ,  and  priests.  Never 
hitherto  in  the  progress  of  Jb.umanity  has  so^reat  a  change  been 
effected  in  so  short  a  time.  Great  as  begins  to  be  the  Hawaiian 
love  of  M;atu?(ii  (property),' and  degraded  and  bad  as  the  peo{^ 
still  are  in  many  ways,  yet  such  i$  now  the  force  of  law  and  the 
effect  of  the  gospel,  that  we  verily  believe  a  man. might  travel 
afoot  and  by  canoe,  through  the  entire  cluster  of  islands,  from 
Hawaii  to  Niihau,  and  with  a  net-ba^  of  shining  dollars,  with- 
out danger  of  molestation,  except  it  oe  from  some  desperate 
runaway  foreigner,  or  a  straggling  Hawaiian  saibr^  hardened  and 
made  reckless  by  bis  cruises  abroad.  If  the  san:)e  be  true  of  any 
other  land  under  the  sun,. we  have  yet  to  know  it.  To  the  gospd 
that  has  wrought  the  change,  be  all  the  glory. 

The  present  rulers  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  common  people, 
know  and  acknowledge,  that  it  is  to  missionaries,  under  GoA,  that 
they  owe  everything ;  and  in  their  missionary  teachers  they  place 
unbounded  confidence  ;  and  they  sometimes  evince  toward  them  a 
gratitude  and  love  that  are  truly  affecting,  in  which  the  mission- 
ary's friend,  too,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,. will. have  a  share — 
and  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  is  the  missionary's  friend.  From 
the  outset,  the  chiefs  watched  the  missionaries  with  a  scrutinizing 
eye,  and  agreed  to  let  them  stay  only  for  a  stipulated  time,  having 
their  fears  awakened,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  the  insinu- 
ations and  libels  of  malicious  foreigners.  The  result  of  the 
trial  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  They  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  missionaries  were  their  true  friends,  having  no 
end  but  their  good.  The  confidence  they  reposed  in  them  has 
never  been  shaken.  Not  a  few  men  are  there  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  who  would  any  day  put  their  own  lives  in  jeopardy  to 
defend  their  religious  teachers.  This  has  been  put  to  the  proof  in 
several  instances,  when  the  lives  of  missionaries  have  been  endan- 
gered by  the  brutality  and  malice  of  Hcentious  foreigners,  balked 
in  their  hopes  of  being  able  to  give  full  swing  to  passion,  as  they 
once  could,  before  the  moral  influence  of  missionaries  had  become 
so  great  upon  chiefs  and  people. 
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There  is  not,  probably,  in  all  the  world,  at  the  present  time,  nor 
in  the  whole  range  of  its  history,  such  another  instance  of  a 
purely  moral  ascendancy  gained  over  a  people  by  religious 
teachers,  as  at  those  lone  islands.  It  is  seen,  and  proved  in  a 
thousand  ways,  that  caw  only  be  known  by  the  observation  of  a 
traveler,  and  there  are  many  pleasing  anecdotes  that  confirm  it — 
one  of  which,  that  we  have  heard,  is  too  good  to  remain  unwritten. 
The  present  king,  Kamehameha  III.,  who  is  not  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, unless  he  has  become  so  recently,  and  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  greatly  addicted  to  dissipation,  once  had  a  call  from  rather  a 
lawless  whaling  captain.  He  made  no  concealment  of  his  dislike 
to  the  missionaries ;  and  well  knowing  the  kiibg's  fondness  for  wine 
and  libertinism,  he  urged  him  to  cut  loose  from  the  restraints  of 
the  missionarieis,  and  allow  himself  and  people  the  same  indul- 
gences as  formerly.  "  Stop  (said  the  king)  ;  didn't  your  shadow 
fall  on  me  as  you  came  in  there  at  my  open  door  ?"  '•*  Perhaps  it 
did ;  and  what  of  that ?"  "What!  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
missionaries,  y6u,  or  anybody  else,  whose  shadow  should  fall  on 
me,  would  very  likely  be  a  dead  man  the  next  hour."  An  answer 
thus  significant  and  unexpected,  put  so  tight  a  stopper  to  the 
foreign  captain's  anti-missionary  venom,  that  he  had  no  more 
fault  to  find  in  that  presence  with  the  king's  religious  teachers. 

We  cannot  help  saying,  in  this  connection,  that  it  will  be  worth 
while  for  some  one  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  note  the  fate  of 
those  men. who  have  infamously  distinguished  themselves,  by  the 
injury  they  have  done  there  through  licentiousness  and  rum,  and 
by  their  opposition  to  the  gospel — from  early  navigators  and  the 
English  whaling  captains,  whose  crews  at  diflferent  times  threat- 
ened the  missionaries,  and  fired  the  missionary  establishment  at 
Lahaina,  and  the  American  lieutenant  who  disgraced  himself  and 
his  nation's  flag,,  by  a  licentious  defiance  of  the  law  and  insults 
to  God's  ministers  at  Honolulu,  down  to  loose  men  and  slanderers 
of  the  present  day,  whose  mouths  indeed  have  been  stopped,  but 
who  have  not  yet  passed  off  the  stage.  The  record  might  aflTord 
an  instructive  comment  on  three  passages  of  Scripture :  "  Though 
hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished  ;  his  mis- 
<^hief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  violent  dealing  shall 
come  down  upon  his  own  pate."  "Whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall 
therein ;  and  he  that  roUeth  a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him." 
"  A  false  witness  shall  hot  be  unpunished  ;  and  he  that  speaketh 
lies  shall  not  escape." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  missionaries  have  been  somewhat 
too  sparing  in  the  exposure  of  infamous  deeds  and  infamous  living 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  the  blows  struck  in  men's  blind  fury  for 
the  gradual  leaking  out,  and  disclosure  at  home,  of  their  evil  lives 
beyond  the  seas.     It  was  not  strange  that  there  should  be  wrath 
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and  revenge,  to  find  that  there  is  no  darkness,  neither  shadow  cf 
death,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  can  hide  themselves.  Men 
once  thought  to  play  the  libertine  in  those  seas  as  they  liked,  |to 
wallow  awhile  in  the  sensual  stye,  and  then,  after  amassing  pro- 
perty, to  return  to  England  or  America,  and  be  accounted  as 
laithful  husbands,  and  reputable  livers,  as  if  they  had  been  pure 
as  Joseph  all  their  days.  Some  have  been  mad  to  find  themselves 
mistaken  ;  and  others  equally  angry  to  find  that  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  missionaries  has  at  length  become  so  great,  that  they 
cannot  now  try  the  experiment,  and  give  play  to  passion,  as  they 
once  could.  This  is  the  well-known,  though  under-ground  cause  of 
all  the  opposition  and  slander  missionaries  have  met  with.  The 
stale  charges  of  persecuting  the  Catholics,  and  meddling  with 
government,  were  the  mere  raised  letters  in  the  stereotyped  plate, 
to  take  the  ink  and  be  printed,  while  vexation  and  wrath  at  the 
restraints  put  upon  the  license  they  call  liberty,  were  the  metal- 
bed  in  which  the  types  were  fixed,  and  without  which  they  could 
never  be  steady  enough  to  make  an  impression. 

As  to  the  charge  of  meddling  with  government,  we  think  it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the  Hawaiian  nation,  had  it  been 
truer,  and  had  missionaries  much  earlier  been  concerned  in  the 
councils  and  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  do  we  see  any  good 
reason  why  they  should  wish  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being 
connected  with  goVfernment  measures  that  are  good,  any  more 
than  Christians  anywhere  of  being  concerned  in  politics,  (in  the 
proper  sense,)  to  be  interested  m  which  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
a  good  citizen.  For  ministers  anywhere  to  avoid  giving  good 
advice  to  rulers,  or  proposing  salutary  laws,  especially  in  an  infant 
state,  like  the  Hawaiian,  merely  because  some  graceless  Jacobins, 
for  whose  countenance  or  discountenance  a  man  of  conscious 
rectitude  {mens  sibi  consia  recti)  does  not  care  a  straw — be- 
cause they  bawl  out  "Priestcraft!  Persecution!  Church  and 
State !"  would  be  no  less  a  cowardly  dereliction  of  duty  than  un- 
wise. As  if  a  censor  of  Rome  should  forego  the  privileges 
of  his  censorship,  lest  he  should  be  thought  meddling  with  the 
duties,  or  aiming  to  unite  with  his,  the  office  of  consul !  Or,  as  if 
a  free  Roman  tribune  should  waive  the  rights  of  his  tribuneship, 
lest,  forsooth,  he  should  seem  to  be  grasping  at  the  consulate. 

We  hold  it  to  be  as  much  the  duty  of  ministers  now-a-days  to 
instruct  kings  and  governors  in  the  law  of  Grod,  to  inform  and 
rebuke  them  when  wrong,  and  to  advise  them  to  what  is  right,  as 
it  was  the  duty  of  Jewish  prophets  of  old.  If  this  be  meddling, 
the  more  faithfully  such  meddling  is  practised  the  better ;  and  in 
this  sense,  we  take  it,  the  missionaries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
have  ^meddled,  though  not,  perhaps,  as  early,  or  as  much  as  they 
should  have  done,  for  fear  of  consequences.  If  this  be  all  the 
priestcraft  among  Protestants,  the  more  of  it  the  better  :  the 
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Kxmer  will  the  laws  of  men  be  moulded  by  the  law  of  Ood,  a&d 
human  governments  be  brought  to  a  likeness  with  the  divine.  It 
was  meddling  in   this    sense  for  the  missionaries  at  their  late 

fneral  meeting  at  Honolulu,  in  an  interview  with  the  king 
amehameha  III.,  to  remind  him,  as  they  did  faithfully,  of  the 
wretched  estate  of  himself  and  his  grandfather,  and  his  whole 
kingdom,  in  1820,  and  of  the  marvellous  and  happy  change  which 
had  been  since  effected  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
labors  as  missionaries.  Perhaps,  in  the  view  of  the  late  United 
States  Commissioner,  who  has  so  gratuitously  placed  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Sandwich  Island  mission  and  gov- 
ernment, it  was  meddling  for  the  missionaries  to  draw  up,  and 
give  to  the  world,  so  complete  an  answer  to  all  fault-finders  and 
traducers,  and  so  noble  and  triumphant  a  vindication  of  them- 
selves and  their  work,  as  that  which  is  contained  in  their  last 
Sneral  letter,  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Missionary 
erald.  We  thank  the  missionaries  for  that  admirable  document ; 
and  we  can  hardly  say  we  are  sorry  for  the  occasion  that  has 
evoked,  and,  in  Ood's  providence,  put  on  file  in  the  archives  of 
the  world's  history,  such  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  success  of  the  missionary  enterprize. 

A  great  mission,  we  are  persuaded,  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  grand  evolutions  of  providence,  along 
the  line  of  human  redemption.  The  unprecedently  rapid  and 
thorough  evangelization  of  those  islands,  is  not  an  event  which 
is  to  stand  alone  in  the  history  of  human  progress  and  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  It  has  relations  to  Japan,  to  China,  to  north-eastern 
Asia,  to  California,  to  A(exico,  and  South  America,  that  are  yet  to 
be  unfolded,  perhaps  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world.  Through 
them  may  the  prophecy  yet  be  fulfilled  in  reference  to  Asia — God 
shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem. 
This,  at  least,  we  may  rationally  conjecture,  that  it  is  for  some 
great  and  wise  end,  which  may  soon  appear,  that  those  Islands  of 
the  North  Pacific  have  been  so  wonderfully  prepared  in  Divine 
providence.  Who  knows  but  they  are  yet  to  be  the  great 
missionary  printing  depot  for  eastern  Asia  and  its  archipelago 
of  islands  whence  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  and  the  living  missionary 
teacher,  shall  make  their  grand  entry  into  those  wide  realms  of 
Paganism,  by  a  line  of  trans- Pacific  American  steamers !  Who 
knows  but  they  will  yet  become  such  a  centre  of  light  and  civili* 
zation,  and  moral  power  to  the  vast  regions  bordering  upon  the 
Pacific,  as  the  British  Isles*  have  been  to  the  countries  bordering 
UDon  the  Atlantic.  If  good  men  in  the  ministry  there  do  but 
labor  and  pray  on  contentedly,  with  all  their  might,  without  han- 
kering for  California  or  any  other  part  of  Anglo- Saxondom,  we 
believe  it  will  be  found,  ere  long,  that  they  and  their  native 
chorches  have  a  mission  to  fulfill  in  the  work  of  bringing  the 
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Pagan  world  tp.  Christ,  second  to  that  of  no  other  ehureb  on 
eai:th.  The  liAie  is  coming  when  it  will  be  a  greater  honor  nad 
privilege  to  have  preached  the  gospel  faithful^  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  that  too,  in  the  despised. Temacular£a9uiA€z  uutok, 
than  to  have  filled  the  best  Anglo-Saxon  pulpit  in  America.  We 
say  then,  with  a  slight  accommodation  to  the  noble  island4)and  of 
devoted  missioaanes  who  have  been  laying  the  foundations  there 
for  many  generations,  as  it  was  said  by  Milton,  of  the  Puritan 
herc>— • 

Great  things,  O  Islands  we  expect  of  you !  ' 
Firm,  faithful  men  of  God,  who  through  a  «]oud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detraction  rudsy  . 
Guided  by  faith,  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace,  and  truth  your  glorious  way  have  ploughed, 
And  on  the  ground  of  pagan  temples  proud, 
Have  reared  God^s  tropnies,  and'  his  work  pursucid ! 

Yet  much  remains 
. .    To  conquer  still,  peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war :  new  foes  arise, 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  >yith  secular  chains : 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

We  cannot  express  the  just  sense  of  indignation  a&rvent  Chris- 
tian should  feel  at  the  despicable  meanness  o?  men  who  will  belie  the 
labors  of  our  excellent  missionaries  on  the  very  field  of  their  ope- 
rations, a  field  which  mercantile  men  and  officers  of  government 
are  able  to  dwell  in  with  safety  only  because  the  patient  mission- 
ary has  been  there  before  them»  and,  through  God's  blessing, 
changed  in  great  part  the  character  and  manners  of  so  recently 
depraved  savages.  Every  effort  then  to 'traduce  their  characters 
or  work,  or  the  native  churches  they  haye  been  instrumental  of 
gathering,  ought  to  meet  at  once  as  with  a  very  ponderie  of  oppos- 
mg  evidence  and  conviction.  It  were  right  for  the  face  of  Chris- 
tendom to  gather  blackness  at  such  malicious  attempts  to  weaken 
the  faith  ot  the  church  in  the  conduct  or  rejsults  of  the  glorious 
missionary  enterprise,  an  enterprise  which  is  yet  to  attract  to  itself 
more  true  nobility  and  enthusiasm  than  has  ever  been  carried  into 
any  enterprise  undertaken  under  the  sun.  Already  does  it  begin 
to  be  true, 

The  very  spirit  of  the  World  is  tired 

Of  its  owi)  taunting  question  lisked  so  long, 

"  Where  is  the  promise  of  your  Lord>  approach  1" 

The  Infidel  has  shot  his  bolts  away,    . 

Till,  his  exhausted  quiver,  yielding  none, 

He  deans  the  blunted  shafts  that  have  recoiled, 

And  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  Truth  again. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  it  is  too  late,  in  the  serious  drama  of  the 
worki's  evangelization  for  the  blunted  shafts  of  anti-missionary 
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dander  to  do  any  harm,  though  tipped  with  the  venom  of  political 
gall.  Thetestimony  of  unprejudicea  men,  like  the  English  Rear- Ad- 
miral Thomas,  Commander  Wilks,  and  other  officers  of  the  United 
Statea  Exploring  Sqaadron,  saying  nothing  of  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  a  host  .of  Christian  travelers,  is  all  on  file  before  the 
world ;  and  in  the  chancery  of  public  opinion  it  will  outweigh  as 
many  anonymous  sheets  or  calumny  as  would  bridge  the  I^ific 
from  Panama  to  Oahu. 

If  any  reader  be  in  quest  of  authentic  Hawaiian  annals,  he  will 
find  his  curiosity  well  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  the  late  very  full 
history  by  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  Hartford  ;  or  that  by  Mr.  Jarvis, 
issued  in  Boston^  1842;  or  a  history  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble, 
printed  at  the  Lahainaluna  mission  press,  Sandwioh  Idands.  While 
they  are  each  replete  with  information  of  substantial  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  the  la9t  work,  never  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
try, is  to  the  Christian,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  of  the  three. 
We  regard  them  all  as  weJl-sown  seed-beds,  from  which  the-  yet 
formless  garden  of  Hawaiian  history  will  largely  draw.  If  we 
can  contribute  one  worthy  plant  to  be  set  out  by  the  future  histo- 
rian in  that  fair  g^urden,  we  are  well  content,  and  on  it  we  inscribe 
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TaBRB  is  a  peculiar  depth  and  scope  in  the  writings  of  Paul. 
This  was  seen  in  his  own  time  by  Peter,  and  it  led  to  the  renrxark 
contained  in  II  Peter,  3  :  15,  16.  From  this  entire  passage  it  is 
clear  not  only  that  the  writings  of  the  forii>er  were  known  to  the 
latter,  but  that  Peter  endorsed  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Paul  in 
the  declaration. that  "  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto. him 
he  had  written  unto  them;"  and  that  "in  all  his  epistles  he  had 
spoken"  more  or  less  "  of  these  things"  of  which  Peter  himself  had 
then  been  speaking,  namely,  the  destruction,  of  the  world  by  fire 
at  the  last  day;  ii;i  which  epistles, on  this  and  kindred  topics, there 
'*  were  ispme  things  hard  to  be  unclerstood,"  because  he  sunk  to  a 
depth  which  *^the  unlearned  and  unstable"  are  not  able  to  fathom, 
and  which  "  they  wrested  as  they  did  also  the  other  scriptures, 
imto  their  own  destruction," 

That  the  writings  of  Paul  contain  some  things  hard  to  be  tm- 
derstoodj  is  as  true  now  as  when  Peter  thus  wrote.  And  that 
there  are  still  those  who  are  unstable  and  unlearned,  is  equally 
true.    NjQT  is  it  less  certain  that  persons  of  this  character  wrest 
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the  Scriptures  now  as  formerly,  to  their  own  destruction.  The 
passage  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  one  which  to  many  minds  is 
invested  with  much  difficulty,  and  about  the  true  import  of  which 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy  and  still  remains  some 
doubt.  It  has  been  so  interpreted  as  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the 
future  existence  of  the  brute  creation,  and  the  restoration  of  this 
world  to  its  primeval  state  of  order  and  beauty.  But  is  either  of 
these  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostle  in  this  passage  ? 

Mr.  Wesley  it  is  well  known,  took  the  affirmative  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  urged  his  views  in  a  sermon  on  this  text,  in  a  very  inge- 
nious and  able  manner.  But  his  premises  it  seems  to  us  are  un- 
sound, and  his  views  incorrect.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  discourse 
his  entire  superstructure  is  built  upon  the  naked  hypothesis  that 
''  creature,"  in  this  passage,  means  irrational  animal.  It  is  there- 
fore certain  that  as  far  as  the  true  doctrine  of  this  passage  is  con- 
cerned, whether  the  restoration  of  irrational  animals  to  another 
life  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  or  not,  Mr.  Wesley  was  betrayed 
into  the  falacy  called,  "beffging  the  question."  He  takes  for 
granted  the  very  thing  which  should  first  be  proved.  The  whole 
meaning  of  the  passage  turns  upon  the  sense  given  the  word 
"  creature,"  «T*cr*5  which  occurs  four  times  in  this  passage.  In 
its  unrestricted  meaning  it  comprehends  all  created  objects.  In 
a  more  restricted  sense  this  word  doubtless  applies  to  irrational 
animals.  In  a  sense  still  more  limited  it  is  applied  to  mankind. 
Hence,  like  other  similar  terms,  its  meaning  must  be  determined 
by  the  context ;  and  by  this  criterion  its  import  must  be  decided 
in  this  passage. 

But  before  tlie  restoration  of  irrational  animals  from  death  to  a 
future  state  is  admitted  as  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  whether  taught 
in  this  passage  or  not,  the  ground  on  which  it  is  predicated  should 
be  well  understood.  It  is  this — That  inasmuch  as  brutes  and  all 
irrational  animals  were  involved  in  great  sufferings  by  the  sin  of 
man,  it  is  the  dictate  of  both  justice  and  benevolence  that  they 
should  be  restored  to  that  state  in  which  they  stood  at  their  crea- 
tion. And  as  the  material  world  has  also  been  impaired  through 
the  same  cause,  it  must  undergo  a  certain  renovation  before  the 
blight  it  has  received  can  be  discharged.  Hence  it  is  claimed 
that  the  indemnification  to  which  animals  are  entitled,  not  being 
received  in  this  world,  reaches  forward  to  the  future.  This,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  the  position  assumed.  As  a  mere  hypothesis, 
adopted  seriously  and  in  good  faith,  it  deserves  a  canctid  exami- 
nation. 

To  assume  that  animals  have  suffered  in  their  own  natures  on 
account  of  man's  sin,  is  to  say  they  we^e  created  with  constitu- 
tional appetites,  propensities,  and  features  of  character  difl^nt 
from  those  which  at  present  distinguish  them.  Now  this  propo- 
sition is  either  true,  or  it  is  not.    But  where  is  the  proof  of  the 
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affirmative  ?  Is  it  in  the  Bible  ?  Where  in  the  Scriptures  is  it  de- 
clared that  they  fell  with  man  and  on  his  account  ?  What  change 
have  they  undergone?  Were  they  once  less  disposed  to  prey 
upon  each  other  than  they  now  are  r  Had  not  the  vulture  and 
the  6agle  when  created,  the  beak  and  the  talons  which  so  well 
adapt  them  to  their  present  modes  of  subsistence ;  and  had  they 
not  then  their  present  propensities?  Or  had  they  the  former 
without  the  latter  ?  And  so  of  the  lion  and  other  camiverous 
animals.  For  all  that  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  one  of  three 
things  must  have  been  true  at  their  creation :  either  all  those 
creatures  among  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects  which  prey  upon 
other  animated  objects,  no  matter  of  what  species,  had  at  their 
creation  the  natural  instruments  adapted  to  such  a  mode  of  sub- 
sistence without  the  corresponding  propensity,  or  they  were  cre- 
ated with  neither^  or  they  were  created  just  as  they  now  are. 
Were  this  question  decided  in  the  Scriptures  there  would  be  at 
once  an  end  of  the  controversy.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
Bible  is  silent  on  the  subject  It  is  a  question  which  belongs  to 
Natural  Theology ;  nor  is  it  without  its  difficulties  in  connection 
with  that  science. 

To  suppose  that  the  animal  kingdom  was  not  made  as  we  now 
see  it,  but  that  other  and  different  attributes  have  been  received 
since  the  Fall,  especially  by  those  species  which  are  cruel  and 
hostile,  seems  incompatible  with  the  declaration  that  the  work  of 
creation  was  finished  in  six  days.  To  our  apprehension  it  is  less 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  present  character  of  such  creatures  with 
the  declaration  that  all  was  "  very  good."  But  how  much  of 
what  we  call  derangement  in  the  natural  world,  resulted  from  the 
first  transgression,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  not  so  with  the 
moral  world.  Sin  was  a  moral  act.  As  such  it  opened  the  gate 
to  a  flood  of  moral  desolation.  Man  is  the  only  moral  inhabitant 
of  this  world.  As  he  alone  unites  in  himself  the  intellectual  and 
the  animal,  so  he  possesses  in  his  compound  nature  the  attributes 
of  both.  The  natural  and  the  moral  world  meet  in  him ;  or, 
better  expressed,  he  belongs  to  both  worlds. 

That  there  are  difficulties  to  our  reason  if  not  to  our  faith  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  will  not  be  disputed.  How  can  the  suffer- 
ings of  animals,  together  with  the  instruments  of  attack  and  de- 
struction natural  to  those  species  which  feed  upon  other  animals, 
be  more  satisfactorily  resolved  than  by  adopting  the  conclusion 
that  all  animals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects  were  originally 
made  as  they  now  are,  in  anticipation  of  man's  then  future  de- 
fection firom  Gkxl  ?  And  if  the  poison  of  serpents,  as  well  as  the 
claws  and  talons  of  carniverous  birds  and  animals  ean  be  thus 
resolved,  why  may  not  the  poison  of  noxious  plants  be  resolved 
on  the  same  principle  ?  There  is  no  reason.  Nor  do  we  see 
any  valid  objection  to  this  mode  of  meeting  the  whole  difficulty. 
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Ne  cannot  fathom  the  depths  of  Divine  xrisdom;  All  was  pres- 
ent to  the  Divine  Mind  from  eternity.  And  if  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure can  be  justified,  viewing  as  He  did  foreseen  results,  in 
'  making  the  world  at  all,  it  can  be  as  easily  justified  in  making  it 
as  it  is.  If  the  atotiement  was  not  an  after-thoiight,  but  a  pro- 
vision previously  conceived,  adopted,  arid  brought  in  at  the  time 
10  meet  a  foreseen  exigency,  so  that  Christ  can  be  called  "  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;"  why  may  we  not 
suppose  that  the  natural  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  was,  with 
the  exception  of  those  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  iearth  occa- 
sioned by  the  deluge,  made  as  we  now  behold  it  ?  being  thus 
adapted  ^to  man  in  anticipation  of  his  future  sin  and  consequent 
fall  as  a  state  of  discipline  or  probation  for  a  glorious  after-life. 

But  should  an  objection  he  raided  oti  the  ground  that  many  an- 
imals are  unknown  to  a  majority  of  mankind,  and  consequently 
neither  minister  to  man^s  wants  nor  serve  in  any  way  as  instru- 
ments of  moral  discipline  to  his  mind,  and  therefore  seem  to  have 
been  made  in  vain  or  only  to  be  devoured  by  other  animals  ;  we 
are  sure,  that  tosav  that  the  Supreme  Being  in  creating  this  world  had 
no  other  end  in  view  but  to  serve  maUy  is  not  only  unduly  to  Mag- 
nify him,  but  to  exclude  all  reference  to  His  own  glory  in  what 
He  has  seen  fit  to  bring  into  existence.  We  must  not  make  our 
knowledge  the  measure  of  the  Divine  wisdom;  A  worthy 'end, 
present  to  the  Divine  Mind  may  have  been  acciomplished  in  the 
creation  of  the  ephemeral  which  commences  its  being  in  the  morn- 
ing and  perishes  in  the  evening,  though  that  end  be  hid  from  us. 
The  animal  which  toils  under  the  hand  of  man,  whose  flesh  sup- 

Elies  him  with  food,  whose  wool  with  clothing,  or  whose  skin  with 
^ther  for  his  use,  may  thus  answer  the  end  of  its  Ji)eing.  Man  in 
the  mean  time  is  accountable  for  the  use  he  makes  of  the  creatures 
of  God. 

But  against  the  immortiality  of  brutes,  several  objections  maybe 
urged.  How  can  creatures  which  are  not  under  law  be  subjects 
of  reward  ?  Animals  ar€i  governed  by  instinct,  not  by  laws  pro- 
posed to  their  reason.  And  instinct  never  looks  at  consequences. 
It  never  ponders,  deliberates,  or  judges  in  view  of  motives.  It  is 
blind,  and  acts  without  forethought  or  remorse.  Besides,  on  the 
admission  that  a  future  existence  will  be  allotted  to  animals  with 
a  view  to  reward  them  for  service  done  to  man  or  for  sufierings 
endured  on  hi»  account ;  why  will  not  the  hostile  and  injurious 
among  them  be  as  justly  deserving  of  punishmentj  as  the  docile 
and  useful  are  of  reward  ?  And  what  must  be  the  nature  of  either 
to  creatures  by  nature  incapable  of  intellectual  and  moral  happi- 
ness or  misery  ? 

Admitting  that  the  animal  creation  was  cursed  on  account  of 
man's  first  offence,  have  we  not  reason  to  look  for  some  proof,  or 
at  least  some  intimation  of  it,  in  the  Scriptures  ?    That  the  ground 
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was  cursed  with  sterility  for  mau's  sake  is .  specificdly  stated  in 
Gen.  3  :  17.  This  stands  in  connection  with  the  curse  pronounced 
upon  the  man^  woman,  and  serpent.  But  there  is  no  allusion  to. 
animated  nature.  The  conclusion  therefore  seems  to  us  inevitable; 
that  the  notion  of  a  direct  curse  upon  animals  for  man's  sake,  is 
both  gratuitous  and  mistaken.  That  they  share  with  man  in  ex- 
posure to  hunger  and  thirst,  sickness  and  death,  is  not  denied. 
And  that  those  which  have  been  domesticated  suffer  by  the  ino- 
position  of  unequal  burdens  and  cruelty  at  the  hand  of  their  tyrant- 
masters,  is  also  undeniable.  But  do  they  suffer  more  from  man 
than  many  species  do  from  each  other  ?  And  the  two  cases  of 
suffering  bear  to  each  other  this  relation — the  former  is  by  Divide 
permission;  the  latter  by  Divine  appointment, — The  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  brought  is  this,  that  the  use  of  animals  is  permit- 
ted to  man  ;  for  their  abuse  he  must  give  an  account.  And  their 
hostile  propensities,  to  which  their  natural  instruments  for  taking 
life  in  some  species  so  exactly  correspond,  must  be  resolved  into 
the  constitution  of  things  as  ordered  by  Divine  wisdom.  The 
ways  of  God  are  not  the  less  wise,  good,  and  just,  because  they 
are  to  us  inscrutiblc; 

But  a  conclusive  evidence  that  this  passage  has  no  reference  to 
brute  creatures  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  original  word  «Tw«g, 
creatiire^  is  the  word  used  by  Mark  16  :  15,  in  the  great  commission 
to  preach  the  gospel;  also  in  Col.  1  :  23.  In  both  these  places  w^aj 
v^  xuaet  in  all  the  world,  refers  to  the  preaching  of  the  gosipel  in  all 
nations.  In  Matt,  the  term  is  different  though  the  commission  is 
the  same  as  in  Mark.  Here  navta  %a  sdvrj  all  TicMons,  explains 
the  words  used  in  Mark  and  Col.  And  naairji  vr^  xnae*  in  Mark  and 
Col.  show  the  force  of  the  same  words,  naua  i)  m^a^g  in  Rom.  8 : 
22,  and  the  other  three  instances  in  which  nuaig  occurs  in  the 
passage  under  consideration.  The  connection  and  scope  of  the 
entire,  passage  ;oonfine  this  application  of  **  creature"  to  all  man- 
kind, but  before  these  are  considered,  it  will  be  important  to  de* 
termine  the  true  import  of  several  othei[  terms  used  by  the  apostle.. 

Made  subject  to  vanity,  verse  20 js  generally  understood  to  mean, 
"was  subjected  to  a- frail  atid  dying  state."  But  whether  this 
sense  should  be  given  to  ^r(XM>T]7ff,  vanity y  in  this  place,  is  very 
questionable ;  at  least  it  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  a 
higher  and  more  important  one.  This  word  occurs  only  three 
times  in  the  New  Testament.  By  comparing  these  passages  we 
shall  be  able  to  determine  its  import  in  the  present  instance. 
"  This  1  say  therefore,  and  testify  in  the  Lord,  that  ye  henceforth 
walk  not  a's  other  Gtentiles  walk,  in  the  vanity  of  their  nrinds:" 
Eph,  4 :  17.  That  it  is  Used  here  in  a  moral  and  not  in  a  physical 
sense  is  irtdisputable.  The  Gentiles  addicted  themselves  to  every 
species,  of  idolatry.  They  thus  both  evinced  and  indulged  the 
emptiness,  foolishness,  vjatiity  of  their  minds.    No^  only  did  they 
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walk  in  the  vanity  of  their  minds  in  this  respect,  but  in  cherishing 
depraved  appetites  and  passions,  including  a  "darkened  under- 
standing— alienation  from  the  life  of  God  through  ignorance — 
because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts :  who  being  past  feeling 
gave  themselves  over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness 
with  gi'eediness  :"  verses  18,  19.  From  this  it  appears  that  "van- 
ity" in  V.  17  is  generic  including  the  particulars  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses.  The  other  instance  is  9,  Peter  2:18.  "  For  when 
they  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  they  allure  through 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  The  allusion  is  to  false  teachers.  Empti- 
ness and  folly,  perverseness  and  falsehood,  by  which  iiataHyi^j  is 
defined,  distinguished  this  teaching.  And  that  this  moral  applica- 
tion of /uaToiOTiyc,  "vanity,"  is  not  unwarranted,  will  further  appear 
from  the  "  corruption,"  q>doqa,  from  which  deliverance  is  promised 
in  the  next  verse. 

The  word  y^o^ot,  corruption^  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in 
eight  other  places.  In  its  literal  meaning  from  qS^nff^,  to  injure, 
spoil,  destroy  ;  to  corrupt,  deprave,  vitiate,  it  denotes  decay,  cor- 
ruption, mortality.  By  metonymy  it  denotes  moral  corruptness, 
depravity,  perverseness,  wickedness.  It  is  employed  in  both  these 
senses  by  raul,  and  in  the  latter  by  Peter,  as  the  following  exam- 
ples will  show.  "  It  is  sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  incor- 
ruplion,"  1  Cor.  16:  42.  "  Neither  doth  corruption  inherit  inc<Mr- 
ruption ;"  verse  50.  It  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  mortality. 
"  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  his  flesh  reap  corruption," 
Gal.  6 :  8.  Contrasted  with  a  life  of  piety  and  its  results  under  the 
imagery  of  "sowing"  and  "  reaping,"  sowing  to  the  flesh  stands  for 
the  indulgence  of  carnal  and  depraved  propensities  and  appetites, 
and  "  reaping,  corruption"  for  guilt,  condemnation,  and  eternal 
misery.  In  import  Col.  2 :  22  is  not  essentially  different.  "  Hav- 
ing escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust," 
2  Peter,  1:4.  "  But  these  as  natural  brute  beasts,  made  to  be 
taken  and  destroyed,  speak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  under- 
stand not ;  and  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption,"  chi^ 
2:  12.  Again  verse  19,  "  while  they  promise  them  liberty,  tt^y 
themselves  are  servants  of  corruption. '  In  these  examples  9^0^ 
corruption^  can  be  taken  only  in  a  metaphorical  or  moral  sense. 
We  t^nce  conclude  that  whenever  the  term  should  be  taken  in  a 
literal  or  jphysical  sense,  it  must  be  determined  to  that  sense  t^ 
the  connection  and  obvious  scope  of  the  passa^.  And  that  this 
is  reauired  in  the  passage  under  consideration  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable ;  or  if  the  physical  is  included  it  is  suboraUnate  to  the 
moral  application.  For  why  may  not  deliverance  "  from  the  bon- 
dage of  corruption"  in  verse  21,  be  regarded  as  parallel  to  deliver- 
ance "  from  the  body  of  this  death"  in  chap.  7 :  24  ?  And  why  is 
not  the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,"  chap.  8 :  21, 
parallel  to  "the  qpirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  both  made  me  free 
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from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  in  verse  2  ?  That  the  parallel 
holds  in  both  cases  will  more  fully  appear  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  connection  and  scope  of  the  passage  in  question. 

"The  whole  creation,"  as  we  have  shown  above,  means  all 
mankind.  The  next  question  is,  does  "groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain  together  until  now,"  refer  to  mere  physical  suflfering,  or  to 
mental  and  moral  ?  To  us  the  reasons  are  preponderant  for  be- 
lieving the  apostle's  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  latter.  For  how  much 
greater  has  been  the  amount  of  mental  anguish  resulting  from 
moral  causes  in  the  world,  than  bodily  suffering  resulting  from 
physical  disease  ?  The  question  of  the  souFs  immortality ;  the 
inward  conflict  with  unholy  propensities  felt  by  those  who  desire 
to  improve  their  higher  natures ;  the  tyranny  of  satan ;  distrac- 
tion, uncertainty,  and  doubt  with  regard  to  the  invisible  world  and 
future  happiness,  have  ever  been  the  fruitful  source  of  mental 
suffering  throughout  the  Gentile  world :  a  spiritual  evil  which 
nothing  but  Revelation,  accompanied  by  the  renewing  energies  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  can  relieve.  And  the  apostle  adds  in  the  next 
verse,  "  And  not  only  they  (the  Gentiles,)  but  ourselves  also,  which 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (of  adoption,)  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  [further]  adoption,  to  wit, 
the  redemption  of  our  body."  He  manifestly  uses  the  term' 
"adoption"  here  in  another  and  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  it 
it  used  in  verse  15,  where  he  speaks  of  receiving  the  "spirit  of  adop- 
tion, whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father."  Here  he  alludes  to  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  sealing  our  sonship  in  the  family  of  God  on 
earth  ;  in  verse  23,  of  the  admission  of  the  Christian  in  his  glori- 
fied body  at  the  resurrection  into  the  family  of  God  in  heaven. 
Of  such  it  is  said,  "  neither  can  they  die  any  more :  for  they  are 
equal  to  the  angels  ;  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  chil- 
dren of  the  resurrection."  Luke  20  :  36.  Never  till  this  consum- 
mation, for  which  the  Christian  devoutly  aspires,  will  he  see  the 
end  of  his  spiritual  conflicts.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  "  we  are 
saved  by  hope,"  as  he  declares  in  the  next  verse.  And  "  with  pa- 
tience we  wait"  for  this  object  of  our  hope,  "  the  Spirit  helpeth 
our  [mental]  infirmities :"  for  such  are  our  blindness,  ignorance, 
weakness,  and  other  mental  infirmities,  "  that  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought." 

Having  shown  that  niKfts,  creature,  in  this  passage  is  applied  to 
animals  on  a  mistaken  and  groundless  assumption  ;  and  having  ex- 
amined several  other  terms  and  phrases,  with  a  view  to  show  their 
harmony  with  our  hypothesis,  that  the  allusion  of  the  apostle  is 
entirely  spiritual  and  evangelical,  and  not  physical  at  all,  or  only 
in  a  sense  quite  subordinate  ;  let  us  now,  to  confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  this  exposition,  glance  at  the  scope  and  connection  of  this 
passage. 

The  apostle,  in  the  setenth  chapter,  represents  a  Jew  with  aH 
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his  tenacity  to  the  jL^ni?,  looking  tb.it  alone  for  salvation.  In 
vain,  as  hi^  conscience  becprnes  more  enlightened,  and  the  sense 
of  guilt  becomes  deeper,  does  he  looH  to  the  Law  for  relief  from 
the  sense  of  guilt  which  its  spiritual  nature  and  the  strictness  of 
its  precepts  inspired.  The  more  light  he  has  the  greater  appears 
the  contrast  between  his  imperfect  obedience  and  the  absolute  per- 
fection and  purity  which  the  Divine  Law  requires.  He  finds  an 
ever-present,  mighty  and  Controlling  energy  in  himself — his  cor- 
rupt propensities — maintaining  a  constant  warfare  with  his  will,  and 
thwarting  his  best  purposes  and  efforts.  And  the  stronger  and 
the  more  vigorous  these  are,  the  stroriger  he  finds  the  antagonist 
influence,  the  "  law,"  or  reigning  power  "  in  his  members,"  bring- 
ing him  into  perpetual  "captivity"  to  this  "law  of  sin."  The 
conflict  rises  at  length  to  the  highest  pitch  Of  desperate  grief,  that 
he  shall  never  obtain  the  desired  deliverance,  when  at  length  he  is 
evoked  by  faith  to  embrace  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  can 
now  ^hout  victory  over  his  vanquished  foe. — The  eighth  chapter 
opens  with  the  celebration  of  this  conquest.  The  first  fourteen 
verses  contain  a  contrast  between  the  bondage  suffered  by  one 
under  the  dominion  of  the  "flesh,"  or  a  corrupt  heart,  and.  one 
who  is  in  "  Christ  Jesus,"  or  renewed  by  the  Spirit.  The  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  verses. describe  the  Spirit's  testimony  to  this  deliver- 
ance and  adoption  into  the  family  of  God  and  heirship  with 
Christ.  Verses  seventeen  and  eighteen  declare  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  sufferings  of  the  ptesent  lime,  firom  persecut- 
ing Jews  or  Gentiles,  in  maintaining  this  faith,  compared  with  future 
glory  to  be  revealed,  especially  to  those  who  shall  sufifer  martyr- 
dom for  Christ. 

So  far  the  apostle,  may  be  supposed  to  refer  primarily  to  Jews 
who  should  believe  in  Christ.  But  at  this  point  his  thoughts  seem 
to  have  taken  a  sudden  transition  to  the  whole  Gentile  work],  in 
the  passage  under  consideration.     Thus : 

verse  19.  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature.  Christ 
was  the  desire  of  all  nations,  dthougb  they  had  never  heard  of 
Him.  They  felt  the  evil  and  misery  of  sin,  and  the  need  of  a  de- 
liverer. Thus  the  Gentile  world  were,  in  earnest  expectation  of 
this  deliverance,  called  "the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God." 
In  a  certain  sense  they  might  be  said  to  be  in  waiting  for  it  as 
tl;ie  chief  good,  as  alone  giving  true  and  complete  happiness  to  the 
soul. 

Verse  20.  The  creature  was  made  jsuhjeci  to  vanity.  All,  man- 
kind, (^entiles  and  Jews,  became  fallen  and  depraved,  not  willi^- 
ly,  or  by  their  own  act  or  choice,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  hatk 
subjected  the  same  in  hope;  through  the  one  trial-offence  of  Adam, 
who  plunged  all  his  race  into  the  depths  of  wickedness  and  weak- 
ness ;  but  not  without  "  hope,"  since  Christ  the  great  restorer  was 
immediately  promised. 
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Verse  21.  The  creature  itself  shall  he  delivered.  The  gospel 
shall  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  oflTering  complete  maDumission 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  the  tyranny  of  unholy  propensi- 
ties and  a  depraved  nature,  and  thus  be  brought  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  of  which  he  had  just  spoken.  See 
verses  1 — 16. 

Verse  22.  For  we  know  the  whole  creation  groaneth.  That  all 
mankind,  in  every  age  and  generation,  have  labored  under  a  cloud 
of  darkness,  error,  guilt,  and  uncertainty,  is  known  to  all  meq. 
Hence  the  human  race  stands  in  perishing  need  of  this  deliver- 
ance from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  by  Christ ;  which  the  Jew 
could  never  obtain  by  any  efforts  to  keep  the  moral  law,  since  it 
could  only  discover  to  him  his  need  of  this  deliverance ;  nor  the 
Gentile,  by  any  pains  or  penalties  which  he  can  endure  in  the 
hope  of  pardon,  nor  by  any  offerings  however  costly,  nor  by  any 
ablutions  however  oft  repeated,  could  he  obtain  the  desired  purity. 
All  must  be  sought  in  Christ. 

Verse  23.  And  not  they  only,  but  we  ourselves,  groan.  Even 
we,  notwithstanding  our  glorious  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  past 
sin,  inwardly  feel  the  efects  and  tendencies  of  our  corrupt  natures, 
from  which  we  can  never  be  delivered,  till,  at  the  resurrection,  the 
virtue  of  Christ's  death  is  displayed  in  the  redemption  of  our 
bodies,  delivering  them  from  all  their  infirmities,  they  being  made 
like  unto  Christ  s  glorious  body.  This  second  *'  adoption'  is  be- 
fore us,  and  we  are  hoping  for  it.  By  this  hope  we  are  saved. 
But  until  that  period  shall  arrive,  we  have  the  consolation  to 
know  that,  under  all  inward  conflicts  and  outward  sufferings  from 
toil,  temptation,  or  persecution,  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities. 
And  however  deep  our  inward  groaning  after  the  full  image  of 
Christ,  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  or  under  the  toils,  trials,  or 
persecutions  of  our  pilgrimage,  "  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession 
for  us  with  [still  deeper]  ^roanings  which  cannot  be  uttered." 
And  so  far  is  anything  which  can  befall  us  in  the  providence  of 
God,  from  being  able  to  destroy  this  hope,  that  "  all  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God." 

From  the  28th  verse  to  the  close  of  the  chapter,  the  apostle  en- 
larges upon  the  permanence  and  stability  ot  this  hope,  which 
from  first  to  last  he  contemplates  in  connection  with  the  character 
which  he  had  before  described  in  the  former  part  of  the  chapter 
as  "  adopted,"  to  which  characteristic  he  adds  others  in  this  verse 
— a  character  of  which  nothing  has  the  power  to  divest  the  child 
of  God,  nor  by  consequence  to  destrov  the  ground  of  his  hope, 
which  can  be  scripturally  cherished  only  in  connection  with  the 
Christian  character. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ART.* 

By  H.  P.  TAFPAif,  D.  D.,  New  York . 

When  we  speak  of  literature,  we  comprehend  the  whole  action 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  pursuit  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
apd  virtue.  Literature  is  written  language ;  and  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage is  co-ordinate  with  the  gift  of  reason,  of  thought,  sensibility 
and  imagination.  Without  these  high  faculties  and  functions, 
man  would  be  incapable  of  receiving,  comprehending,  or  using 
language;  and  with  these  he  cannot  but  have  language.  As  he 
now  uses  it,  what  a  scope  it  affords  to  his  faculties !  How  it  ena- 
bles him  to  multiply  and  diffuse  his  being!  Has  he  a  noble 
thought,  he  can  now  make  it  reappear  in  myriads  of  minds :  he 
utters  a  few  sounds,  and  the  secret  thought  which  was  known  only 
to  himself,  takes  wings  and  flies  abroad,  and  becomes  a  universal 
possession  :  he  makes  a  few  marks  on  paper,  and  it  belongs  to  pos- 
terity. Has  he  a  feeling  boiling  up  from  the  depths  of  his  spirit, 
and  thrilling  all  his  faculties,  he  has  but  to  frame  sounds  with  his 
lips,  and  multitudes  are  moved  as  the  sea  when  the  tempest  passes 
over  it;  or  he  marks  down  again  a  few  lines,  and  his  passion  kin- 
dles up  all  hearts  to  the  end  of  time. 

Does  some  beautiful  vision,  or  some  heroic  theme,  take  posses- 
sion of  his  soul,  and  frame  itself  into  connected  incidents  and 
changing  scenes,  presenting  a  glorious  array  of  men  and  things 
and  great  deeds  ;-^^^t  once  it  runs  out  into  sweet  and  melodious 
sounds,  and  a  stirring 'and  lofty  epic  wakes  the  imagination  of  na- 
tions and  of  ages.  Does'a  people  distinguish  itself  by  its  l^sla- 
tors,  warriors,  artists,  poets,  orators  and  philosophers ; — ^the  histo- 
rian holds  up  the  great  example,  and  gives  it  in  charge  to  immor- 
tality. All  passions,  purposes,  thouj^ts,  discoveries,  inventions, 
and  imaginations^— oratory,  hirtory,  poetry,  philosophy,  science, 
find  their  expression  in  language,  their  vehicle  of  communieation, 
and  the  instrument  of  their  power. 

1  The  above  article  I  have  taken  from  the  body  of  an  oratioa  recently  de- 
livered before  a  Literary  Society.  It  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  together  with 
the  proceedings  and  festival  speeches  on  the  occasion  or  a  .semi-centenniai 
celeoration,  and  distributed  amon^  the  members  of  the  Society^  I  have  also 
distributed  a  few  among  literary  friends.  It  has  not,  therefore,  oeen  published. 
I  presume  few  of  the  readers  of  the  Repository  have  seen  it  As '  the  unU- 
vMfOs  are  such  as  T  wish  to  disseminate,  I  hare  concluded,  upon  inyitktion  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Bfipository^  to  give  this  portion  to  &e  public  by  means  ol<the 
pages  of  this  Review.  In  doing  this  I  am  acting  not  without  preosdent,  aii2^ 
\  would  only  refer  to  the  Westminster  Review,  where  a  discourse  of  Macaulay's 
is  published.  If  the  article  is  new  to  the  readers  of  the  Repository,  and  if  it 
is  worthy  of  their  perusal,  I  suppose  they  will  not  quarrel  witii  the  author 
simply  because  it  was  not  ongiiULlly  written  for  them.  H.  P.  T. 
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Man  knows,  thinks,  feels,  and  wills.  The  activities  of  his  mind 
have  their  definite  laws  and  relations ;  and  hence  when  he  seeks 
to  give  an  external  expression  of  his  internal  consciousness,  the 
external  expression  must  have  definite  laws  and  relations  likewise. 
What  his  mind  is  in  its  inherent  capacities,  and  in  the  degree  and 
mode  of  its  development,  such  will  his  language  be. 

There  are  two  impulses  which  lead  him  to  language.  The  first 
respects  the  individual  himself: — it. is  an  impulse  oi  his  intellec- 
tual nature.  In  attempting  to  knew  and  comprehend  the  objects 
everywhere  presented  to  him,  he  is  directed  by  a  law  of  his  mind 
to  classify  them;  but  having  classified  them,  he  requires  some 
common  signs  by  which  to  represent  the  difierent  classes.  While 
he  is  attending  to  individual  objects  merely,  he  may  carry  in  his 
mind  the  clear  and  full  conception  of  each  one  :  but  inasmuch  as 
a  general  classification  is  founded  upon  the  abstraction  of  some 
particular  quality  or  qualities  common  to  all  the  individuals,  and 
yet  adequately  descriptive  of  no  particular  one,  or  at  most  de- 
scriptive of  the  lowest  order  only — it  is  plain  he  can  make  no  re- 
presentation  in  his  thought  which  shall  strictly  embody  the  ab- 
straction. For  the  purposes  of  his  own  thought,  therefore,  he 
must  have  some  sign,  some  form  of  language,  by  which  to  express 
his  classifications. 

The  second  impulse  lies  in  his  social  nature.  The  individual 
roan  cannot  isolate  himself; — ^he  is  one  of  many,  and  the  bonds 
are  strong  which  bind  him  to  his  fellows.  Indeed  all  sensitive 
creatures  are  impelled  in  some  way  to  commune  with  their  kind, 
and  they  all  have  signs  well  understood  among  themselves.  But 
man  has  a  community  of  reason,  beautiful  emotions,  glorious  im- 
aginings^ and  sacred  sympathies  ;  and  therefore  he,  least  of  all,  is 
able  to  separate  himself  from  his  kind,  and  become  an  isolated 
being.  Man's  nature  commands  him  to  form  families,  neighbor* 
hoods,  and  nations.  But  in  order  to  this  he  must  have  language. 
Language,  therefore,  is  a  spontaneous  outflow  of  his  social  nature. 

Spoken  language  grows  out  of  the  necessities  of  an  intellectual 
and  social  creature,  in  all  the  conditions  of  his  being : — man  every 
where  and  always  requires  spoken  language.  Written  language 
grows  out  of  the  necessities  of  civilization  and  refinement.  The 
useful  arts,  legislation,  and  commerce,  require  it  for  recording 
principles,  laws,  and  rules,  and  for  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
commodities. 

But  these  alone  cannot  ^ve  birth  to  literature.  A  nation  must 
have  sciences  and  scientific  men,  the  arts  of  the  beautiful  and 
artists,  philosophy  and  philosophers ;  and  that  it  may  have  poetry 
and  history,  it  must  have  heroic  and  glorious  recollections — a 
strong  and  glowing  consciousness  of  national  greatness.  A  mere 
mechanical,  commercial  and  bargaining  people,  can  have  no  litera- 
tuie ;  for  the  mere  calculating  and  utilitarian  functions  of  the  soul 
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do  not  contain  the  elements  of  truth,  religion  and  beauty ;  and 
hence  they  cannot  supply  matter  worthy  of  enduring  record — ^th^ 
can  only  give  the  story  of  the  homely  and  ordinary  life,  which  is 
,  ever  the  same.  But  where  a  people  has  education  and  refinement 
and  great  men — there  will  be  both  matter  for  literature,  and  lite- 
rary productiveness.  And  the  history  of  such  a  people  must  be 
perpetuated.  The  merchant,  with  his  stately  counting-houses  and 
proud  ships  may  pass  away ;  the  lofty  domes  of  exchanges,  banks, 
and  custom-houses,  be  crumbled  to  the  ground ;  canals  and  rail- 
roads choked  with  ruins :  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  gay  may 
vanish  like  a  morning  vapor ;  forms  of  government  may  become 
an  exploded  experiment,  and  mighty  states  lose  their  existence  and 
name  in  some  mightier  empire :  but  the  achievements  of  literature 
will  stand  as  proud  and  enduring  monuments  when  everything 
else  is  forgotten. 

In  one  point  of  view  Greece  is  perished  and  forgotten.  For 
centuries  trampled  down  as  a  poor  slave,  she  lost  the  conscious- 
ness of  national  existence :  and  the  feeble  life  of  her  modern  re- 
surrection, under  the  toy-like  sceptre  of  a  Bavarian  boy,  gives  no 
Eomise  'that  the  age  of  Pericles  or  of  Miltiades  will  ever  return. 
It  we  turn  from  a  miserable  bigoted  people,  to  the  remains  of 
her  ancient  art  and  literature.  Here  we  say  Greece  is  not  forgot- 
ten. The  ruined  Parthenon  is  worth  more  than  the  living  king- 
dom. The  Greece  that  we  think  of  with  enthusiasm,  is  the 
Gk*eece  which  has  handed  down  to  us  the  remains  of  the  chisel  of 
Praxitiles  and  Phidias ;  the  poems  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  iEschylus^ 
Sophocles,  Euripedes,  and  [Pindar  ;  the  histories  of  Thucydides, 
Heroditus,  and  Xenophon  ;  the  logic  of  Aristotle ;  the  philosophy 
of  Plato— yes,  the  dialogues  of  the  old  man  Socrates,  whom  the 
world  reveres  as  the  holiest  and  sublimest  of  philosophers,  but  to 
whom  his  countrymen  gave  the  cup  of  hemlock :  and  yet  they  have 
perished  while  he  lives — he  lives,  one  of  the  imperishable  monu- 
ments on  which  the  name  of  his  country  is  inscribed,  and  by  which 
his  country  is  remembered. 

Nature,  too,  is  exalted  and  immortalized  by  the  touch  of  genios. 
Olympus,  Parnassus,  Hymettus,  and  Helicon,  are,  in  themselves, 
of  the  ordinary  type ;  the  Ilissus  is  a  lazy,  insignificant  stream ; 
the  vale  of  Tempe  like  many  a  beautiful  valley  which  nature  hath 
made;  but  song  and  philosophy  have  given  them  undying  voices 
of  majesty,  beauty,  and  truth. 

'*  Though  here  no  more  Apolb  haunts  the  grot, 
And  tnou,  the  Muses*  seat,  art  now  their  grave. 

Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave. 

And  glides  with  glassy  loot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave.** 

Literatttve  and  art  alone  give  immortality  to  nations ;  for,  were 
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it  possible  for  a  nation  to  attain  to  greatness  without  them,  still» 
without  them,  there  would  be  no  records  for  posterity.  Surpass- 
ingly momentous,  therefore,  is  the  vocation  of  the  men  of  art  and 
literature — strone  and  holy  the  bonds  by  which  they  are  united  in 
one  fraternity.  To  them  are  committed  the  paramount  interests 
of  humanity — the  life  of  society  is  beating  in  their  hearts. 

Alas!  alas !  their  fate  has  been  but  too  uniform !  While  living, 
prone  to  be  regarded  as  drones  in  the  body  politic  : — they  manu- 
facture no  fabrics  of  utility,  their  labors  do  not  sustain  war,  nor 
eitend  commerce,  nor  make  increase  of  public  wealth.  Often  no 
account  is  taken  of  them  while  toiling  in  sadness  and  poverty,  and 
they  wither  by  neglect, — or  sink  into  the  grave  by  the  relentless 
hand  of  persecution— or  they  are  compelled  by  inexorable  neces- 
sity to  waste  energies  which  were  designed  for  the  world  of 
beauty  and  truth,  in  the  vulgar  world  of  politics  and  trade. — And 
when  they  are  gone,  their  countrymen  awake  as  from  a  dream ! 
Then  they  exclaim,  the  great  and  good  were  amon^  us,  and  we 
knew  it  not !  We  saw  not  the  anffel  of  light  until  he  threw  off 
the  mortal  robes  in  which  he  was  disguised !  And  yet,  when  they 
turn  to  the  works  which  he  has  left  behind,  there  are  the  marks  of 
the  master  hand — there  is  that  by  which  they  ought  to  have  known 
him.  Then,  in  vain  regrets,  they  build  monuments  on  the  top  of 
sacred  mountains,  or  in  old  abbeys.  Then  they  boast  to  other 
nations  of  their  great  man ; — proudly  they  say, — ^llave  you  a  So- 
crates, a  Milton,  a  Shakspeare  ?  The  murdered  philosopher,  the 
poor  old  blind  and  persecuted  poet,  the  obscure  player,  now  be- 
come the  sapphire  foundations  of  national  greatness  and  glory. 
Now  it  seems  that  a  nation  could  spare  any  of  the  monuments  of 
its  pride  and  grandeur,  rather  than  the  works  and  the  memory  of 
its  great  men. 

Could  Socrates,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare  return  to  our  world  in 
their  identical  forms  and  characters,  how  the  multitude  would 
rush  to  see  those  kings  of  thought!  what  a  universal  homage! 
what  expressions  of  love  and  admiration  would  be  heaped  upon 
them !  And  yet,  by  a  sort  of  metempsychosis,  which  sometimes 
takes  place,  let  them  reappear  in  other  forms  and  under  other 
names,  and  the  same  fate,  which  smote  them  in  their  ancient 
forms,  mi^ht  await  them  again.  But  are  there  not  exceptions 
to  this  sad  picture  ?  Have  not  letters  and  art  sometimes  met  with 
noble  rewards?  And  as  society  advances,  does  there  not  appear 
an  auspicious  change  ? 

That  there  have  been  exceptions — that  noble  rewards  have 
been  bestowed,  and  that  these  rewards  are  becoming  more  pro- 
mising, may  be  granted,  without  affecting  a  general  truth  which 
we  wish  here  to  expound,  namely,  that  literature,  under  those 
forms  which  reach  the  highest  and  holiest  ends,  cannot  look  for 
its  rewards  in  the  vulgar  gain  of  the  world,  but  must  be  led  on  by 
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motives  of  a  widely  different  character.  We  would  expound  this 
truth  not  in  the  spirit  of  merely  finding  fault  with  the  world,  and 
pathetically  and  indignantly  descanting  upon  the  martyrdom  of 
genius,  but  that  we  may  ascertain  the  true  mission  of  literature 
and  art,  and  see  how  sacred  and  magnanimous  are  their  duties. 

In  the  fir^t  place,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, the  picture  we  have  drawn  does  appfy  to  the  highest  order 
of  genius,  and  to  those  most  masterly  works  which  have  con- 
stituted and  elevated  a  nation's  literature.  Great  men  have 
labored  without  reward,  and  without  the  hope  of  reward,  unless  it 
were  the  anticipated  judgment  of  posterity. 

The  two  highest  forms  of  iEsthetical  literature  are,  the  Epic 
and  the  Drama ;  and  the  loftiest  names  which  figure  in  these  are. 
Homer,  Dante,  Tasso,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare.  We  may  take 
these  as  our  illustrations. 

The  Epic  and  the  Drama  are  the  complements  of  history. 
History  gives  only  bare  facts,  and  those  chiefly  which  take  placfe 
in  public  life.  But  the  human  mind  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
bare  facts.  The  grand  events  of  history — those  events  which 
involve  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  by  a  strong  moral  and  spir- 
itual instinct,  it  connects  with  a  superintending  Providence,  and 
dignifies  with  supernatural  interpositions.  All  nations  of  all  ages 
exhibit  this  instinct,  whether  in  the  forms  of  a  pure  and  rational 
religion,  or  of  a  wild  and  terrible  superstition.  Now  Epic  poetry 
aims  to  supply,  by  its  imaginary  creations,  this  deficiency  in  his- 
tory. History,  we  have  said,  gives  us  the  actions  of  men  only  as 
facts.  Epic  poetry  takes  up  the  same  actions,  and  after  embel- 
lishing them  with  an  imaginary  grandeur  and  heroism,  and  inter- 
weaving them  with  fictitious  incidents,  brings  into  the  scene 
supernatural  actors.  The  actions  must  in  themselves  be  made  to 
appear  so  lofty  and  heroic  as,  in  a  manner,  to  be  worthy  of  divine 
direction  and  co-operation ;  and  then  the  appearance  of  the 
divine  actors  both  gives  an  unspeakable  dignity  and  sublimity  \o 
the  events,  and  explains  their  mystery  by  placing  them  in  the 
light  of  the  counsels  of  heaven.  Hence  the  supernatural  agency 
01  the  Epic  is  called  The  Machinery,  since  all  the  developments 
of  the  poem  turn  upon  this  agency. 

Lord  Kames  has  remarked  with  what  appears  to  me  a  strange 
infatuation  of  criticism,  that  "  the  aim  or  end  of  an  epic  poem 
can  never  be  obtained  in  any  perfection,  where  machinery  is  in- 
troduced." Without  attempting  to  refute  the  particular  reason 
he  assigns  for  this  judgment,  which  indeed  might  easily  be  done, 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  epic  admits  of  no  just  philoso- 
phical explication  except  on  the  ground  of  the  machinery ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  to  remove  the  machinery  would  be  to  destroy  every 
epic  poem  in  existence.  Remove  the  supernatural  from  the  Iliad 
and  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  what  would  be  left?    No  I  the  super* 
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natural  is  the  very  soul  of  the  epic ;  and  answers  in  lespect  to 
history,  an  irrepressible  demand  oi  the  human  intelligence. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  epic  is  the  noble!^  fcn'm 
of  poetiy ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  the  epic — the  wobd — ^the 
highest  form  of  human  thought  and  language — the  son^  of  songs 
— the  poem  of  poems.  It  embraces  some  great  action  m  the  his- 
tory of  man ;  it  introduces  the  most  heroic  characters ;  it  nsur- 
rates  the  most  lofty  and  thrilling  events ;  it  em|:doys  a  verse  of  the 
noblest  melody ;  it  collects  around  its  language  all  the  splendor  of 
imagery ;  and  behind  this  magnificent  array,  it  places  the  counsels 
and  agencies  of  divinities. 

Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  or  unnatural  in  the  machin* 
ery,  if  it  only  conforai  to  the  popular  or  generally  received  reli* 
gioQ  of  the  nation  from  whose  history  the  epic  springs.  If  the 
epic  poet  supplies  the  divine  agencies  to  the  events  of  history 
acconding  to  the  mythological  or  religious  system  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  belongs  and  for  whom  he  writes,  he  does,  in  truth,  reach 
the  moral  effect  of  reality,  just  like  the  dramatist  who  constructs 
his  fictions  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  the  known  principles  of 
human  nature.  The  epic  poet  cannot,  indeed,  ^ve  the  actual 
and  precise  facts  of  divine  agency,  but  he  imagines  and  repre* 
sents  the  actions  of  divinities  so  like  what  the  national  religion 
affirms  must  have  happened,  that  by  the  national  mind  and  heart 
they  must  seem  to  be  the  higher  and  more  momentous  part  of  the 
history  itself.  The  stories  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  were  a  most 
precious  part  of  the  national  tradition,  and  devoutly  believed  by 
the  people.  The  mytholc^cal  deities  of  Homer  were  the  deities 
of  the  people ;  and  what  the  poet  -  sung  of  their  deeds  in  the 
heavens,  in  the  sea,  and  on  the  earth,  in  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
camps,  and  amid  the  conflicts  of  the  armies,  appearedto  them  so 
probable — such  a  natural  and  fit  exhibition  of  their  dispositions 
and  might,  that  the  religious  belief,  without  experiencing  any 
shock,  enlarged  itself  to  these  creations  of  a  sublime  imagina- 
tion. 

In  referring  to  the  Divina  Comedia,  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  it  is  an  epic  poem.  It  is  an  unique  poem.  There  never 
was-^^there  never  can  be  another  like  it.  If  it  be  taken  as  an 
^c,  then  we  must  call  it  an  epic  of  individuals,  rather  than 
of  nations— not  a  historical,  but  a  biographical  epic  ;  and  an  epic 
in  which  the  lives  and  characters  of  men,  who  figured  on  earth, 
are  read  in  the  presence  of  their  eternal  destinies.  It  is  altogether 
a  creation  of  the  supernatural.  To  Dante's  own  mind  it  was  a 
reality.  He  writes  with  the  seriou«f)ess,  the  dignity,  the  sincerity 
and  earnestness  of  a  man  who  sees  and  believes.  To  the  men  of 
his  times,  and  of  the  times  subsequent,  his  book  was  like  the  leaves 
of  the  judgment.  Here  was  the  theology — the  strong  belief  of 
the  men  of  the  middle  ages. 
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Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  is  an  epic  of  the  crusades,  and 
represents  the  Christian  My tholo^  of  the  middle  ages,  as  truly  as 
the  Iliad  represents  the  Greek  Mythology  of  the  age  of  Homer. 
These  poems  are  alike  the  supernaturtu  complements  of  grand 
heroic  histories. 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  our  own  experience,  in  order 
to  verify  this  representation.  We,  too,  have  a  great  epic,  whose 
machinery  is  idrawn  from  the  strongholds  of  our  faith.  Judged 
by  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  the  Paradise  Lost  is  based 
upon  the  strongest  probabilities.  The  Bible  history  is  indeed  an 
epic  history,  tor  it  contains  the  supernatural  complement  as 
a  part  of  its  veritable  facts.  This  elevates  it  above  all  other  his- 
tories. But  the  Bible  history  is  brief,  particularly  that  part  which 
relates  to  the  creation  and  fall  of  man.  But  this  brief  history  is 
powerfully  suggestive,  and  taken  in  connection  with  numerous 
allusions  made  to  it  throughout  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  doc- 
trines of  moral  good  and  evil,  becomes  the  basis  of  supernatural 
conceptions,  which  give  Milton's  poem  the  first  place  in  point  of 
sublimity  and  moral  interest.  Now  would  it  do  any  violence  to 
our  religious  belief,  to  receive  this  poem  as  containing  a  statement 
of  facts  ?  Nay,  when  reading  it,  do  we  not  seem  to  be  engaged 
vnth  a  veritable  narrative,  as  well  as  with  the  sublimest  and 
sweetest  poetry  ?  And  still  more,  is  not  our  religious  faith,  with 
respect  to  the  sinning  angels  and  their  malignant  agencies,  with 
respect  to  the  first  man,  the  particulars  of  his  fall,  and  the  heaven- 
ly grace  vouchsafed  to  him,  influenced  and  substantially  shaped 
by  the  terrible,  the  sublime,  the  lovely  creations  of  Milton  ?  The  an- 
^ic  life  in  heaven  seem  to  us  like  a  real  life.  The  rebellious  angels, 
and  their  dwelling  within  the  fierv  cope  and  those  burning  walls 
of  adamant,  seem  to  us  like  the  nends  and  the  hell  of  our  belief. 
That  delicious  paradise,  with  its  stately  trees,  its  chrystal  streams, 
its  bowers  of  love,  its  genial  clime,  its  golden  fruits,  its  ever-bloom- 
ing flowers,  its  innocent  creatures  of  strength,  beautv  and  melody, 
and  its  forms  of  manhood,  and  of  ideal  feminine  loveliness  aim 
grace,  its  circling  hours  of  joy.,  its  life  of  perfect  love  and  peace, 
and  its  heavenly  visitations,  seems  to  us  like  the  true  form  of  that 
blissful  dawn  oi  pure  and  untainted  life,  of  which  the  sacred  writ- 
ings give  us  only  a  brief  sketch.  And  even  the  counsels  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  seem  not  unworthy  of  the  most  majestic  doc- 
trines of  our  theology. 

Milton  himself,  with  a  noble  enthusiasm — which  we  may  par- 
don in  him,  as  well  as  in  Dante — and  with  something  like  the 
consciousness  of  one  of  the  ancient  prophets,  invoked  mat 

"  Spirit  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples,  the  upright  heart  and  pure :" 
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aiMl  while  we  read,  we  insensibly  yield  to  the  claim  of  inspiration, 
and  feel  awe-struck,  ^as  if  listening  to  a  divine  word. 

The  miserable  attempt  of  Voltaire  to  construct  an  epic  out  of 
modem  history,  by  means  of  the  ancient  Greek  mythology,  was 
consistent  with  a  genius  which  could  artificially  combine,  but 
which,  having  no  sense  of  the  divine,  was  not  equal  to  the  truth 
and  dignity  of  a  genuine  epic. 

Homer,  Dante,  Tasso,  Milton,  wrote  from  knowledge  and  from 
faith.  Theirs  was  a  true  word,  and  a  true  work  of  art.  Art  may 
be  fiction,  but  it  has  no  falsehood  and  incongruity.  Art  is  trutp 
under  the  splendid  forms  of  the  imagination.  Art  is  nature  ideal- 
ized by  the  imagination  striving  after  the  perfect.  Every  epic 
poem,  therefore,  constructed  upon  just  principles,  sustains  and 
gives  eflect  to  the  facts  of  history. 

We  have  said  that  the  epic  and  the  drama  are  the  comple- 
ments of  history.  The  epic  is  the  supernatural  complement.  The 
drama  is  the  complement  of  private  individual  life.  History  gives 
us  the  actions  of  men  on  the  theatre  of  public  life.  We  do  not 
see  its  great  actors  in  the  relations  of  domestic,  familiar,  and 
ordinary  life.  We  cannot  be  present  when  their  meditations  are 
expressed  in  soliloquies,  nor  witness  those  secret  intrigues  which 
contain  the  springs  of  public  events.  History  gives  us  only  the 
public  man.  The  epic  supplies  the  divine  agencies  which  lead  on 
and  govern  the  great  actions  of  the  hero.  Now  we  are  most 
curious  to  learn  the  familiar  every-day  life  of  the  individual  who 
has  dazzled  our  imagination  in  the  public  events  of  history.  We 
wish  to  learn  whether  he  possesses  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  the 
race ;  whether  he  can  descend  to  common  anairs :  we  desire  to 
read  his  secret  motives,  and  to  hear  him  counsel  confidentially 
with  his  intimates.  Nay,  we  would  press  into  his  religious  beliefs 
and  his  superstitions ;  we  would  know  even  the  dreams  which 
unveil  his  character ;  and  if  he  converse  with  demons,  or  good 
angels,  or  read  the  stars  of  destiny,  we  would  be  present  at  these 
awful  ministries  and  prophecies.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  look  upon 
the  hero  as  the  child  of  destiny,  and  he  is  ever  prone  so  to  regard 
himself 

What  history  cannot  do  with  its  bare  facts,  the  drama  accom- 
plishes. As  the  epic  reveals  a  probable  supernatural  agency 
relatively  to  public  life,  so  the  drama  reveals  the  probable  agencies, 
both  natural  and  supernatural  relatively  to  private  life.  The 
epic  gives  us  the  hero  in  alliance  with  divinities  ;  the  drama  gives 
ns  the  man,  with  all  the  influences  and  circumstances  of  humanity 
collected  around  him. 

In  order  to  ^reach  its  end,  the  drama  must  conform  to  the  true 
constitution  of  man — it  must  be  psychologically  true.  This  is  the 
first  requisite.  After  this,  it  must  conform  to  the  facts  of  history, 
and  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nation  and  age  in  which 
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the  action  is  laid.  Those  details  of  the  private  and  secret  life 
which  are  wanting  in  history,  the  great  masters  of  the  drama  sup- 
ply by  fictions,  which  we  believe  must  be  very  like  what  really 
happened,  because,  constructed  on  right  principles,  they  are  in* 
trinsically  probable.  Take,  as  examples,  the  historical  p^ays  of 
Shakespeare.  Is  any  violence  done  here  to  nature  or  to  history  ? 
Is  not  the  familiar  life  of  the  old  English  kings,  lords,  peasantry 
and  soldiers  brought  to  view  as  a  reality?  Do  we  not  feel  that 
the  genius  of  Shaksiieare  has  raised  from  the  dead  what  history 
had  buried  ?  The  Kichard  III.,  whom  history  offers  to  our  view 
in  public  life,  must  have  been  the  man  whom  Shakspeare  de- 
scribes in  his  secret  and  familiar  life.  That  portion  of  English 
history  contained  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  is  better  understood, 
and  produces  a  more  general  moral  etkct  than  any  other  portion, 
where  his  genius  has  not  illumined  the  pase,  and  supplied  the 
dramatic  complement  If  all  history  were  illustrated  by  dramas 
like  Shakspeare's,  would  not  history  be  more  real,  more  true,  and 
infinitely  more  instructive  ? 

Now  these  two  forms  of  literature  have  given  us  the  greatest 
works  of  human  genius  ;  and  the  five  names  we  have  mentioned 
are  the  greatest  the  world  has  produced  in  these  relations. 

Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  became  the  father  of  Grecian  life  Grecian 
literature  and  art,  Grecian  civilization — and  thus  the  father  of  aB 
art,  literature,  and  civilization,  save  that  which  belongs  peculiarly 
to  Christianity.  For  centuries  his  song  was  sung  by  the  rhapso- 
dists  throughout  the  Grecian  states  ;  and  thus  was  there  diffused 
and  ripened,  the  two  great  elements  of  Grecian  character — the 
hermc  and  the  beautiful.  The  Greek  drama,  the  Greek  plastic 
arts,  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Platea,  and  Salamis,  were  all  in- 
spired by  that  one  great  work.  It  was  a  great  gift  to  his  country, 
and  to  all  future  ages. 

Dante  and  Tasso  spoke  a  word,  plastic  and  powerful  in  their 
times,  like  the  Iliad  to  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  birth  of  a 
glorious  language — the  opening  of  a  new  fountain  of  litermture 
and  art. 

Milton  takes  the  loftiest  stand  of  all  in  this  form  of  literature, 
fiomer  was  of  the  Grecian  life.  Dante  and  Tasso,  of  the  life  of 
the  middle  ages.  Milton's  is  the  epic  of  universal  humanity,  en- 
lightened, redeemed,  purified  and  adorned  by  the  sun  of  Christi- 
anity. He  has  sung  the  life  of  man  from  the  creation  to  the 
judgment  day.  He  has  sung  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  the  myste- 
ries of  providence  and  of  grace.  The  highest  reason,  the  highest 
faith,  the  most  awful  truth,  and  the  most  ravishing  beauty,  are  all 
combined  in  his  wonderful  poem.  He  has  started  thoughts  which 
are  like  sunbeams  upon  the  earth,  and  then,  reflected  upwards, 
wander  through  eterniu. 

In  the  other  form  of  literature,  Shakspeare  has  surpassedi  and 
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must  forerer  surpass  all  others.  He  is  the  great  expounder  of 
human  nature :  he  has  traced  human  life  to  its  fountains  ;  he  has 
analyzed  human  character  into  its  constitutive  elements.  In  him 
the  severest  truths  are  presented  under  the  most  perfect  forms  of 
art ;  and  poetry  and  action,  no  longer  the  amusement  of  vacant 
hours,  become  the  august  teachers  of  that  most  elevated  science, 
whose  title  only  way  inscribed  on  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
Homer  was  the  founder  of  the  epic.  Shakspeare  may  almost 
be  called  the  founder  of  the  drama,  for  he  first  developed  its  true 
idea. 

Now  ijfese  five  master-spirits  of  humanity,  producing  in  the 
two  loftiest  spheres  of  literature  those  master- works,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  would  be  a  greater  calamity  to  the  race,  than  the 
destruction  of  as  many  kingdoms — works  which  are  destined  to 
survive  all  the  changes  of  time,  and  to  remain  the  everlasting 
landmarks  of  thought — ^for  what  did  they  labor  ?  And  what  was 
their  portion  in  the  lot  of  man  ? 

Of  the  first,  the  history  is  doubtful :  but  this  very  doubtfulness 

E roves  that  neither  riches  nor  honors  Were  his.  A  wandering 
ard  he  surely  was  ;  and  perhaps,  as  his  name  may  indicate,  blind. 
A  blind  poet  constructing  his  lofty  verse^  and  singing  of  the  sub- 
lime, the  heroic,  and  the  beautiful,  under  the  piercing  experience 
of  human  suffering.  His  mind  dwelt  on  Ida  and  Olympus  amid 
the  haunts  and  the  thrones  of  the  gods ;  but  he  was  a  poor  blind 
wanderer  upon  the  earth.  Poets,  artists,  learned  men,  nations, 
booksellers,  have  lived  upon  his  thoughts.  The  world  has  given 
boundless  homage  to  the  form  of  greatness  dimly  seen  in  the  re- 
mote antiquity  ;  but  while  that  form  moved  among  men,  we  hear 
of  no  munificent  patrons,  of  no  places  of  power  and  splendor 
awarded  him :  he  drove  no  profitable  trade  with  enterprizing  pub- 
lishers :  he  threw  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  his  memory 
alone  hath  found  it  after  many  days. 

Dante  was  an  exile — a  persecuted,  sorrow-stricken  man.  "  It 
came  to  be  evident  to  him,"  says  Carlyle,  "  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  resting-place  or  hope  of  "benefit  in  this  earth.  The  earthly 
world  had  cast  him  forth  to  wander  :  no  living  heart  to  love  him 
now  ;  for  his  sore  miseries  there  was  no  solace  here.  The  deeper 
naturally  would  the  eternal  world  impress  itself  on  him  ;  that  aw- 
ful reality  over  which,  after  all,  this  time-worU,  with  its  Florences 
and  banishments,  only  flutters  as  an  unreal  shadow.  Florence 
thou  shalt  never  see ;  but  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven,  thou  shalt 
surely  see.  What  is  Florence,  Can  della  Scala,  and  the  world  and 
life  altogether  ?  Eternity  :  thither  of  a  truth,  not  else-whither,  art 
thou  and  all  things  bound!  The 'great  soul  of  Dante,  homelesB 
on  earth,  made  its  home  more  and  more  in  that  awful  other 
world.  Naturally  his  thoughts  brooded  on  that,  as  the  one  fact 
important  for  him.     ♦^    *    *     *     Dante's  heart  long  filled  with 
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this — brooding  over  it  in  speechless  thought  and  awe,  bursts  forth 
at  length  into  '  mystic,  unfathomable  song/  and  his  divine  comedy, 
the  most  remarkable  of.  all  modern  books,  is  the  result."  Nev«r 
did  human  genius  produce  a  more  unearthly  book.  It  was  writ- 
ten under  the  inspiration  of  no  earthly  motive  whatever.  It  was 
written,  you  may  say,  from  a  bursting  heart — it  was  a  wail  of 
despair :  no,  it  was  written  by  a  man  who,  in  his  inward  great- 
ness and  strength,  had  triumphed  over  the  agony  and  despair  of 
earth  ;  and  then,  anticipating  eternity,  walked  through  the  circles 
of  hell,  toiled  up  the  mount  of  purgatory,  and  at  length  reposed 
in  the  beatific  visions  of  paradise.  It  was  wrought  qpt  of  the 
depths  of  his  soul  as  an  experience  and  a  hope.  Like  every  true 
work  of  genius,  it  was  an  irrepressible  thought  that  would  be 
spoken. 

The  reward  of  Tasso  was  neglect  and  poverty,  and  seven  years 
imprisonment  under  a  charge  of  madness,  because  he  honored 
with  noble,  faithful  love,  a  woman  of  higher  rank  than  his  own. 
Now,  her  only  immortality  is  that  he  loved  her :  the  only  immor- 
tality of  his  enemies,  that  they  were  his  enemies. 

• 

"  Long  years !  it  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear, 

And  eagle  spirit  of  a  child  of  song — 

Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny  and  wrong ; 

Imputed  madness,  prisoned  solitude, 

And  the  mind^s  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 

Where  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 

Parches  the  heart." 

There  is  no  sadder  history  in  the  history  of  genius. 

John  Milton  was  not  a  victim  of  petty  Guelph  and  Ghibbeline 
factions,  nor  of  narrow,  aristocratic  jealousy.  He  was  a  martyr 
of  great  principles  for  which  he  had  battled  from  prime  manhood 
to  old  age.  Old,  poor,  and  blind,  he  was  suffered  to  emerge  from 
concealment,  and  to  occupy  an  obscure  comer  of  London.  But 
his  mind  and  character  were  unchanged.  His  whole  being  was 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  proportions.  Like  a  Grecian 
temple,  nothing  unequal,  nothing  out  of  place,  nothing  to  mar  the 
grand  effect,  llis  character  might  be  drawn  as  a  general  scholar, 
a  metaphysician,  a  divine,  a  politician,  a  poet,  or  simply  as  a 
Christian  man,  and  it  would  appear  resplendent  in  all.  And  woe 
we  to  draw  his  character  in  all  these  respects,  in  the  hour  of  his 
highest  prosperity ;  and  then  again,  when  he  was  okl  and  blind, 
poor  and  neglected ;  instead  of  finding  aught  in  the  second  por- 
trait that  would  throw  shame  upon  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
first,  we  should  find  it  beaming  with  the  same  intellect,  poetry 
and  purity,  only  heightened  by  expressions  of  resignation  and  for- 
titude, and  of  a  mind  more  heavenly,  as  engaged  now  in  noeditat- 
inff  that  immortal  song  which  crowned  his  labors. 

It  was  amid  this  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  without  patrons,  with- 
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(Hit  any  hope  on  earth  but  the  hope  of  leaving  a  blessing  behind 
him,  that  he  dictated  the  Paradise  Lost — the  Paradise  Lost — a 
legacy  to  his  country  and  to  mankind — a  legacy  whose  value 
cannot  be  expressed  by  the  wealth  of  kingdoms ;  and  yet  it 
brought  him  few  readers,  and  only  fifteen  pounds!  But  John 
Milton  was  not  disappointed  nor  cast  down.  He  wrote  not  as  the 
hireling  of  booksellers  ;  he  wrote  not  as  the  flatterer  of  patrons ; 
he  wrote  not  as  the  pander  to  a  perverted  public  taste.  He  wrote 
from  an  "  inward  prompting  which,"  says  he,  "  grew  daily  upon 
me,  that  by  labor  and  intense  study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  por- 
tion in  this  life,)  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I 
might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written,  to  after  times,  as  they 
shouki  ,not  willingly  let  die.  These  thoughts  at  once  possessed 
me ;  and  thesd  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy 
leases,  for  three  lives  and  downwards,  there  ought  no  regard  to  be 
sooner  had,  than  to  God's  glory  by  the  honor  and  instruction  of 
my  country.'* 

The  strong  propensity  of  the  poetical  nature  contemplating 
ideal  greatness,  beauty,  and  perfection — the  spirit  of  the  artist, 
and  the  great  call  of  duty  to  employ  the  powers  which  God  had 
given  him  in  a  work,  which,  however  dealt  with  in  his  own  day, 
should  run  parallel  with  the  race  of  time,  and  as  a  word  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  power,  make  its  way,  and  work  in  the  heart  of  all 
coming  generations :  these  led  him  to  form  the  great  conception 
years  before  the  hour  of  execution  arrived.  And  as  the  work 
was  great,  so  the  preparation  was  great  likewise: — "  A  work  not 
to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapors  of  wine,  like 
that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist, 
or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite  ;  nor  to  be  obtained  by 
the  invocation  of  dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters  ;  but  by 
devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  aU 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out'  his  seraphim,  with  the 
halbwed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases :  to  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading, 
steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and 
affairs."  He  had  looked  for  "  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness, 
fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,"  for  the  working  out  of 
his  lofty  pkn.  But  the  only  solitariness  which  he  found  was  that 
of  old  age,  blindness,  and  the  alienation  of  the  world.  And  yet 
his  majestic,  unsubdued  spirit,  accomplished  the  task  with  the  ease, 
freshness,  and  soaring  imagination  ot  halcyon  days.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  life  could  not  cheat  him  out  of  the  work  of  life.  At  a 
time,  and  under  circumstances  when  others  would  have  Iain 
down  to  die,  he  rose  with  the  "  lark  that,  singing,  up  to  heaven's 
gate  ascends,"  and  girded  him  to  his  labor.  The  past,  to  htm,  was 
a  dream  of  glorious  hopes,  and  manly  exertions :  the  present  a 
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weary  load  of  sorrow ;  but  in  the  future  lay  his  immortal  epic  as 
a  crown  of  glory. 

Shakspeare^s  life  was  not  oue  of  deep,  consuming  sorrow,  like 
Dante's ;  nor  one  of  high,  stern  conflicts  for  great  principles  in 

Eublic  places,  like  Milton's.  And  yet,  it  was  the  life  of  one  com- 
atting  with  fortune,  unquestionably,  under  many  private  sorrows 
and  cares,  until  he  had  gained  for  himself  a  competency,  and  he 
went  back  to  the  banks' of  the  Avon  to  rest  himself  and  to  die. 
He  lived  an  obscure  life — we  know  but  little  about  him — and  this 
alone  tells  of  obscurity.  His  highest  elevation  was  to  be  manager 
of  a  theatre.  It  is  true  he  had  some  favor  from  the  great.  South- 
ampton was  his  friend,  and  gave  him  a4housand  pounds,  it  is  said. 
Queen  Elizabeth  conversed  with  him,  expressed  her  pleasure  at 
his  performances,  and  being  delighted  with  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff,  made  a  suggestion  which  led  to  the  compositiQn  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  King  James  issued  his  patent  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  Globe  theatre.  And  this  was  all.  The  queen  was 
repaid  a  thousand  fold  by  ''  the  most  enchanting  compliment  ever 
paid  by  genius  to  royal  vanity,"  in  his  Midsummer's  Night 
Dream. 

But  it  comes  to  this — the  greatest  intellect,  the  greatest  poet  of 
England  and  of  humanity,  was  approved  as  a  play  writer,  and  a 
play  manager,  and  received  such  patronage  as  enabled  him  to 
retire  on  two  hundred  pounds  a  vear ! 

What  led  to  these  stupendous  dramas  ?  Was  it  his  necessities 
— this  passing  notice  of  the  great — the  prospect  of  this  compe- 
tency ?  Here  was  the  occasion — you  must  seek  for  the  caase 
elsewhere.  There  is  a  heaven-wide  difference  between  an  occa- 
sion and  a  cause.  Many  men  have  had  like  occasions  with  Shaks- 
peare — nay,  more  stirrmg  occasions,  and  have  done  nothing. 
The  cause  was  in  the  mighty  genius  of  the  man.  He  had  occa- 
sion to  write  plays — he  had  to  earn  his  bread.  But  genius  does 
not  live  upon  bread  :  it  has  its  own  mighty  inspiration  in  itseUl 

As  the  development  of  the  reason  from  its  profoundest  deptfasp 
has  its  primary  conditional  or  occasional  starting  point,  in  relation 
to  time,  in  some  movement  of  the  sense — a  sensation  of  touch,  or 
color,  or  sound,  or  perhaps,  the  mere  inspiration  of  a  breath  of 
air ;  so  with  genius,  it  may  be  some  trivial  circumstance — a  word 
— a  jest — a  look — some  shock  of  pride — some  touch  of  human 
suffering — an  indignity  and  petty  persecution  from  some  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  which  leads  to  the  first  determination,  which  occa- 
sions the  first  movement  of  the  mighty  thought :  but  thencefor- 
ward, it  moves  by  its  own  inward  strength,  and  with  the  sfhest 
of  its  own  clear  and  glorious  perceptions.  The  occasion  which 
awakens  it,  is  of  small  account ;  if  it  did  not  find  one  occasion,  it 
would  find  some  other : — sooner  or  lat^r  it  must  awaken,  and  know 
itself,  and  do  its  wotk. 
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In  a  world  where  the  allotments  of  fortune  are  so  unequal,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  sense  of  want  should  so  often  form  the  oc- 
casion for  the  development  of  genius.  Want  knocks  at  the  store- 
house where  great  thoughts  and  energies  are  yet  slumbering :  the 
master  within  awakes,  and  strives  to  relieve  the  humble,  urgent 
petitioner ; — the  doors  fly  open,  and  troops  of  angels  issuing  forth, 
scatter  the  earth  with  flowers,  open  chrystal  fountains  in  the 
deserts,  and  fill  the  cope  of  heaven  with  melodv.  Want  may  be 
relieved,  or  may  be  forgotten,  in  this  world  of  beauty  where  ge- 
nius is  now  at  work. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Shakspeare  is 
his  indifierence  to  everything  but  the  exertion  of  his  genius.  He 
met  the  demands  of  want  indeed — but  he  met  them  moderately 
and  even  humbly.  Nor  does  he  manifest  any  ambition  of  fame 
— he  seems  almost  unconscious  of  his  own  greatness.  He  moved 
amid  his  own  matchless  creations,  satisfied  with  his  own  silent 
delight,  and  not  caring  what  the  world  would  say  of  him,  nor 
dreaming  that  he  was  to  fill  all  future  ages  with  his  name.  He 
came  into  the  world,  "the  free  gift  of  nature;  given  altogether 
silently — received  altogether  silently  as  if  a  thing  pf  little  ac- 
count '"^  and  silently  he  went  out  oi  the  world.  The  generation 
in  which,  he  lived  did  not  collect  the  materials  of  his  biography, 
and  he  left  nothing  behind  him  written  of  himself  He  hved  m 
his  dramas  while  he  lived,  of  no  more  account  than  the  world 
pleased  to  make  of  them.  But  now  he  will  live  in  his  dramas 
while  the  world  lives. 

We  have  now  considered  the  two  highest  forms  of  literature, 
and  the  five  great  names  which  figure  here.  Homer  of  the  world 
of  ancient  classic  beauty.  Dante  and  Tasso'  of  the  middle  ages. 
Milton  and  Shakspeare  of  the  modern  world.  We  have  nothmg 
greater  or  more  perfect  in  literature  to  speak  of  And  here  these 
men  with  their  works  are  before  us.  We  have  only  been  stating 
facts.  Their  lot  was  not  the  lot  of  power,  wealth,  or  pleasure. 
The  motives  which  led  to  the  stupendous  creations  which  form 
the  glory  of  mankind,  and  which,  it  they  were  taken  away,  would 
leave  the  world  irreparably  poor — were  not  drawn  from  the  ordi- 
nary' sources  which  inspire  human  activity.  It  were  easy  to  add 
to  these  names  frbm  the  history  of  the  great  and  good  among  man- 
kind. And  the  conclusion  at  whigh  we  should  inevitably  arrive, 
would  be,  that  those  noble  and  efficient  labors  which  have  led  on 
all  improvements,  and  made  the  world  what  it  is  in  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  religion,  have  had  their  origin  in  lofty  views  of  truth, 
beauty,  benevolence,  and  duty. 

>Carlyle.^  '  * 

*Tas8o,  bimfl^lC,  indeed,  did  not  Kre  in  tbe  middle  ages,  but  his  mind  was 
tere ',  luB  great  epic  is  tbe  echo  oi  tfae.middle  ages. 
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If  we  now  proceed  from  the  facts,  to  consider  the  true  principle 
of  activity  and  productiveness  in  literature  and  the  arts,  we  shaB 
find  that  nothing  less  than  motives  drawn  from  these  sources,  can 
afford  a  sufficient  inspiration  for  any  truly  great  work.  The  no- 
blest natures  have  drawn  their  motives  from  all  these  sources  com- 
bined ;  others,  from  only  a  part ;  but,  altogether,  or  in  part,  they 
must  enter  into  the  production  of  every  great  work. 

In  the  first  place,  he  who  undertakes  any  great  work,  whetho^ 
in  philosophy,  science,  art,  or  religion,  does  ouen,  by  that  very  un- 
dertaking, make  an  advance  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  leave 
its  sympathies  behind  him. 

It  is  common  in  our  day,  with  those  who  make  wide  generali- 
zations in  philosophical  history,  to  represent  the  creat  man  as  the 
exponent  of  the  spirit  of  his  age.  The  truth  of  this  representation 
will  depend,  so  far  as  it  can  be  true,  upon  what  we  mean  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  character  we  assign  to  it.  If  we  mean 
by  the  spirit  of  the  ase,  the  opinions  and  proclivities  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  then,  it  these  be  the  result  of  high  principles  of  truth 
and  liberty  permeating  the  masses,  he,  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  was  the  great  man,  who,  rising  above  the  prejudices, 
ignorance,  and  bigotry  of  a  previous  age,  disseminated  these  prin- 
ciples,  and  enthroned  them  in  the  popular  mind.  And  he  is  now 
the  great  man,  who,  collecting  the  prevalent  opinions  and  tenden- 
cies, springing  from  so  high  a  source,  into  one  focus  of  action, 
works  out,  by  their  means,  some  grand  reform  in  civil,  social,  and 
religious  life.  But  if  the  movement  of  the  popular  mind  be  in  the 
direction  of  error  and  fanaticism,  then  the  leader  and  exponent  of 
the  popular  will  is  but  a  rampant  demagogue,  or  a  furious  bigot. 
He  may  be  an  orator  in  the  use  of  the  sacred  names  of  patriotism 
and  religion :  he  may  be  an  inflammatory  and  acute  writer  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals :  he  may  be  deeply  read  in  human  na- 
ture under  its  worst,  weakest,  and  darkest  attributes,  so  that,  as  a 
pander  to  the  appetites  and  perverted  judgments  of  men,  he  may 
exercise  a  mighty  influence  over  multitudes,  and  ride  into  power 
upon  a  storm  of  evil :  in  fine,  he  may  gain  his  ends,  and  attain  to 
what  the  world  calls  success ;  but  great  he  can  never  be,  if  truth 
be  great,  if  virtue  be  great,  if  God  be  great. 

but  do  we  mean  by  the  spirit  of  the  ase,  those  doctrines  and 
opinions  which  have  obtained  among  the  thinking  few,  who,  after 
all,  give  enduring  character  to  an  age , — then,  the  great  man  is  he 
who,  reviewing  these  W  a  clear  and  powerful  philosophical  criti- 
cism, eliminates  error  from  truth,  and  collects  results  after  which 
the  thinking  minds  have  in  difierent  ways,  and,  it  may  be,  through 
successive  ages  been  struggling,  and  to  which  they  have  all  con- 
tributed something : — have  contributed  even  by  their  mistakes  and 
errors :  for  no  one  that  truly  thinks,  thinks  altogether  in  vain* 
Cicero   remarks  that  he  would  rather  err  with  FiaK^  than  find 
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truth  with  his  opponents ;  and  I  think  with  good  reason,  for  the 
errors  of  some  minds  are  more  suggestive  than  the  truths  of  others. 
And  so  he  who,  reviewing  the  l]^iefs  of  his  age  in  the  master 
minds,  tracing  their  origin  and  their  progress,  and  describing  their 
present  development,  comes  at  last  to  a  logical  projection  of 
weighty  and  commanding  truths,  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
great,  as  the  faithful  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  is  an 
exponent  of  light,  power,  and  beneficence ;  for,  he  has  reduced 
chaos  to  order,  and  distinguished  between  wandering  comets  and 
the  worlds  of  productiveness  and  beauty,  which  move  in  hanno- 
nious  orbits  around  the  all-binding  centre. 

But  it  must  be  in  the  grand  progress  of  thought,  that  the  great 
teachers  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  shall  come  into  conflict 
with  error,  perversion,  and  malignity ;  and  that  ere  the  battle  be 
won,  many  of  the  noblest  perish  as  victims.  Socrates  must  drink 
the  hemlock  ere  Plato  can  write  his  dialc^es,  and  receive  univer- 
sal homage  at  the  Olympic  games.  Gallileo  must  be  imprisoned 
ere  Newton  can  proclaim  the  true  system  of  the  universe.  Je- 
rome of  Prague  and  John  Huss  must  die  at  the  stake,  ere  Luther 
can  lead  on  the  Reformation.  Hampden  and  Sidney  must  fall 
ere  Washington  can  triumph  in  the  battles  ot  liberty.  Nay, 
Christianity  herself  could  be  introduced  only  by.  the  crucifixion  of 
its  Divine  Author,  and  the  martyrdom  of  His  apostles.  Mankind  at 
large,  in  many  ages,  have  been  like  the  captives  whom  Plato  has 
described,  in  the  cave  with  their  backs  turned  to  the  light  and  be- 
holding only  shadows.  The  great  man  is  the  solitary  one  who 
turns  from  the  shadows,  escapes  from  captivity,  and  walks  out  to 
behold  the  sun  in  the  heavens ;  but  who,  when  he  returns  to  pro- 
claim his  glorious  discovery  to  the  captives  below,  is  accounted 
worthy  of  death,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  contradicts  their 
science,  exposes  their  shadowy  perceptions,  and  directs  them  to 
the  world  of  light  and  reality  above. 

The  man  who  aims  only  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  can  never  be  great,  for  he  is  destitute  of  independent  and  origi- 
nal thought.  He  is  the  mere  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  predominant 
multitude,  whether  in  philosophy,  politics,  or  religion.  Even  if  the 
spirit  of  the  age  be  enlightened  and  beni^,  he  is  not  great  if  he 
becomes  its  exponent  merely  for  conspicuity  and  influence :  for 
now  he  is  what  he  is,  not  from  conviction  and  principle,  but  only 
from  expediency.  He  is  only  a  weathercock  of  a  higher  order, 
self-consciously  trimming  his  plumage  to  the  favoring  gales.  The 
great  man  critically  examines  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  accepts  it 
only  as  it  accords  with  the  principles  which  govern  him.  Where 
it  is  wrong,  he  is  ready  to  oppose  it.  He  wnl  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  truth  through  evil  report.  He  will  stand  unmoved, 
like  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  when  the  angry  voices  of  -the  multitude 
are  swelling  around  him.    He  will  bear  caUnly  the  persecution  of 
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powerful  sects  and  parties.  IJe  will  consent  to  lie  down  in  infa- 
my, and  bequeath  to  future  generations  the  work  of  vindicating 
his  name,  when  the  truths  for  which  he  has  battled  shall  have 
triumphed.  There  is  in  him  a  majestic  composure  and  confidence. 
He  lives  not  for  a  particular  time,  but  for  all  tunes.  He  makes 
his  secure  home  in  immortality. 

But  in  order  to  prove  the  elevated  motives  which  inspire  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  art,  we  may  reason  not  only  froni  the 
necessary  position  which  he  assumes  relatively  to  the  multitude 
who  aims  to  efiect  any  great  work ; — we  may  reason,  also,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  and  ends  of  these  pursuits.  The  philosoph^^ 
the  poet,  the  artist,  not  only  have  the  lot  of  greatness  upon  them, 
in  emerging  from  the  cavern  and  seeking  a  purer  light ; — such  also 
is  the  work  which  they  have  to  do,  that  they  cannot  do  it,  unless 
they  turn  away  from  vain  time- shows  to  contemplate  an  absolute 
beauty,  goodness,  and  truth.  The  inspiring  forms  of  art  and  lite- 
rature lie  in  an  ideal  world,  a  world  of  absolute  and  permanent 
reality.  This,  to  many,  may  appear  a  contradiction,  since,  in  the 
popular  conception,  the  ideal  is  ever  the  shadowy,  dreamy,  and 
unreal.  Shall  we  be  called  a  dreamer — a  man  in  pursuit  of  sha- 
dows, if  we  affirm  that  the  ideal  represents  the  highest  form  of 
reality  ?  Let  us  explain.  We  begin  by  accepting  the  Platonic 
definition  of  ideas  psychologically  considered,  that  they  are  the 
primordial  seminal  potencies  in  the  reason  of  all  knowledge.  We 
will  next  take  up  ideas,  logically  considered,  as  primordial  and 
general  conceptions,  or  accepting  here  the  Aristotelian  notion — 
the  categories  under  which  all  our  particular  knowledges  are  ca^ 
pable  of  being  reduced.  Some  of  the  most  important  and  produc- 
tive of  these  ideas  are  the  ideas  of  the  Perfect,  the  True,  the  Just, 
the  Useful,  and  the  Beautiful.  Now,  by  the  idea-potencies  pro- 
ducing the  idea-conceptions,  we  not  only  know  and  comprehend, 
upon  the  proper  sensuous  conditions,  that  which  actually  exists^ 
but  also  that  which  is  possible.  But,  under  the  possible,  we  em- 
brace higher  forms  of  perfection,  truth,  justice,  utility,  and  beauty, 
than  what  the  actual  worid  affords.  That  is,  we  conceive  that 
the  principles  existing  and  at  work  in  nature  might  have  riper  and 
more  glorious  developments :  nay,  that  in  other,  workls,  thej  may 
now  have  such  developments.  It  is  here  that  the  imagination 
comes  in  as  a  mediatory,  representative,  and  creative  power,  and 

Projects  into  its  own  sphere  the  ideals  of  more  perfect  forms. 
iovf,  it  is  the  effort  to  realize  in  the  outer  world  these  ideals 
which  give  birth  to  the  highest  productions  of  art  Sculpture, 
architecture,  the  epic,  and  the  drama,  are  embodiments  of  the 
ideal.  In  ideal  creations,  the  supernatural  is  only  a  higher  fcmn 
of  the  natural.  What  then  is  the  ideal  but  the  more  perfect  real, 
not  indeed  the  actual,  but  the  real — truth,  justice,  goodness,  and 
beattty»  ripened  to  their  highest  measures  ?    The  actual  is  change- 
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able  and  passing  away  by  a  steady  progression.  The  ideal  is  that 
to  which  everytning  is  tending.  Literature  and  the  arts,  in  their  , 
finest  productions,  anticipate,  prophecy,  represent  the  end.  It 
would  be  eas^  to  show,  also,  how  this  idealizing  process  leads  on 
the  noblest  inventions,  under  the  conception  of  a  more  perfect 
utility  : — how  industry  thus  potentiated  and  directed,  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  world — how,  reaching  forward  to  higher  purposes, 
it  will  change  it  still  more,  until  every  wilderness  and  solitary 

?lace  shall  rejoice,  and  every  desert  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
?he  world  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  ideals  of  more  perfect  so- 
cial organization,  of  wide-spread  improvements,  of  univeral  order 
and  harmony,  peace  and  brotherhood,  are  even  now  inspiring 
multitudes  under  the  dim  light  of  crude  philosophers,  or  under  the 
clear  radiance  of  Divine  philosophy,  basking  in  the  sunlight  of 
Christianity. 

What  now  is  the  mission  of  the  man  of  literature  and  art?  Is 
it  not  to  study  the  permanent  and  absolute  real  in  the  ideal,  and 
by  immortal  works  to  inspire  mankind  with  the  sense  of  a  higher 
nature,  and  a  higher  destiny — to  show  how  wise  and  good  we 
may  become— that  we  are  not  mere  dust  and  earth,  bnt  partakers 
of  the  Divine  nature  ?  With  such  a  mission,  the  low  ends  of  tem- 
porary popularity,  of  worldly  gain,  of  fading  hours  of  pleasure, 
do  not  comport.  The  true  philosopher,  the  true  artist,  the  true 
poet,  produce  their  works  by  contemplating  the  absolute  and  the 
perfect.  They  could  not  produce  them  in  any  other'way.  He 
who  sets  out  to  compass  gain  or  political  influence,  fixes  his  mhid 
upon  these  objects,  and  takes  his  measures  accordingly.  It  is  in 
living  for  these  objects,  that  he  becomes  what  he  aims  to  be.  By 
the  same  necessity  of  thought,  he  who  would  compass  great  worb 
of  truth  and  beauty  must  become  absorbed  in  the  true  and  beau- 
tiful— he  must  live  in  a  higher  and  purer  world.  And  this  higher 
and  purer  world,  viewed  in  relation  to  poetry  and  the  arts  gene- 
rally, is  that  world  of  ideal  forms  which  the  imagination  creates 
from  the  idea-conceptions  where  men  become  more  heroic  and 
perfect,  and  nature  more  richly  developed  and  beauliful-r-nay, 
where  even  evil  is  idealized  into  a  ranker  and  more  awful  growth, 
and  all  this  without  violating  the  principles  of  humanity  or  of 
nature :  and,  viewed  in  relation  to  philosophy,  is  that  world  where 
truth  reigns  absolute,  and  the  great  problems  of  being  rare  solved 
in  the  light  of  those  eternal  ideas  which  constitute  the  Intelligence 
of  God.r 

Let  the  world  deride  thee,  call  thee  a  dreamer,  account  thee  a 
fool  in  sacrificing  the  toys  of  wealth,  power,  and  pleasure,  O  child 
of  genius  and  oi  truth!  but  hold  thou  on  thy  heavenward  way — 
live  in  thy  purer  and  more  beautiful  world — be  inspired  by  the 
objects  which  surround  thee,  by  the  truths  which  beam  upon  thee, 
and  do  thy  work  faithfully  and  manfidly,  and  happy  in  thine  own 
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thoughts  and  aims,  thou  wilt  strike  out  sparks  of  immortal  light 
for  the  good  of  men  and  the  honor  of  God. 

But  have  not  men  of  letters  and  artists  labored  for  bread  like 
other  men  ?    Nay,  have  not  some  of  their  greatest  works  been 

{>roduced  under  the  pressure  of  the  common  wants  of  humanity  ? 
t  cannot  be  denied.  They  are  subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  an 
earthly  existence.  But  it  was  not  this  which  made  them  men  of 
letters  and  artists.  Had  this  been  their  end  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  been  mechanics  or  merchants — to  have  taken  up 
any  form  of  labor  or  business.  And  yet,  the  necessities  of  our 
earthly  lot  have  had  one  important  bearing  upon  the  works  of  ge- 
nius :  they  have  compelled  to  the  completion  pf  tasks  which  oth&r- 
wise  might  have  remained  in  restless  and  unsatisfied  thought,  and 
in  endless  preparation.  For  he  who  has  the  brightest  ideals,  is 
most  prone  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  materials  in  which  he  strives 
to  give  them  an  outward  expression,  as  well  as  with  his  own 
skilL  The  chisel  and  the  marble,  the  colors  and  the  pencil,  the 
words  of  human  language  already  appropriated  to  ordinary  uses, 
often  seem  impracticable ;  while  mtense  meditation  upon  a  great 
subject  reveals  such  richness  and  beauty,  that  the  hand  tremUes 
to  attempt  it :  and  thus  a  mind  of  the  highest  powers  may  be  led, 
if  not  actually  to  distrust  itself,  at  least  to  distrust  its  present  fit- 
ness and  preparation ;  and,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  execu- 
tion, may  only  involve  itself  in  a  deeper  study  ;  or,  if  making  a 
beginning,  may  ever  be  remodelling,  reproducing,  retouching,  in 
an  endless  struggle  after  perfection. 

•^^  It  is  here  that  want  has  sometimes  made  its  appearance  as  the 
best  friend  of  the  man  of  genius,  and  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind ; 
and  in  the  voice  of  his  children,  it  may  be,  crying  for  bread,  has 
called  him  away  from  the  ideal  contemplation — the  everlasting 
dream  of  beauty,  to  finish  his  work.  The  immortal  Allston,  under 
no  such  rude  compulsion  to  finish,  grew  old  before  his  great  pic- 
ture ;  and  while  he  was  still  erasing  and  reproducing,  and  striving 
to  perfect  the  expression  of  his  ideal,  death  called  him  away  to 
higher  visions,  from  a  disappointed  world. 

Shall  we  then  leave  the  man  of  genius  to  the  discipline  and 
«tern  guardianship  of  want  ?  It  would  be  an  unjust  and  cruel  in- 
ference. If  want  has  sometimes  determined  him  to  action,  it  has 
also  often  frozen  up  the  sources  of  thought  If  it  has  sometimes 
called  him  from  his  meditations  to  finish  some  glorious  work ;  it 
has  also  often  stood  beside  him  a  stern  spectre  accompanied  by 
despair  and  death.  Perhaps  the  truth  on  this  subject  was  never 
more  forcibly  and  afiectin^ly  expressed  than  by  Coleridge  in  one 
of  his  letters  : — "  Composition,"  says  he,  "  is  no  voluntary  busi- 
ness. The  very  necessity  of  doing  it  robs  me  of  the  power  of 
doing  it    Had  I  been  possessed  of  a  tolerable  competency,  I 
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should  have  been  a  yoluminious  writer.    But  I  cannot,  as  is 
feigned  of  the  nightingale,  sing  with  my  breast  against  a  thorn/' 
The  same  thought  he  re-echoes  in  those  touching  lines  com- 
posed in  February,  1827 : 

• 

*^  All  nature  is  at  work.    Stages  leave  their  lair — 
The  hees  are  stirring — hirds  are  on  the  wing — 
And  winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 
Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  spring ! 
And  I  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing. 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sins^. 
Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  amaranths  blow, 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  0  ye  amaranths !  bloom  for  whom  ye  may, 
For  me  ye  bloom  not !     Glide  rich  streams  away  ! 
With  lips  unbrightened,  wreathless  brow  I  strolW: 
And  would  ye  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul  1 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve. 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live.*^ 

It  was  not  for  wealth,  or  political  station,  that  Coleridge  sighed 
— it  was  merely  for  a  "  tolerable  competency,"  that  he  might  pos- 
sess his  cottage  at  Clevedon  on  the  Severn,  "overgrown  with  jas- 
mine, and  the  broad-leaved  myrtle,"  undisturbed  by  the  daily 
anxiety,  what  shall  I  eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  wherewithal  shall  I 
be  clothed  ;  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  yield  himself  quiet- 
ly to  the  legitimate  ideal  inspirations  of  genius,  and  labor  in  poetry 
and  philosophy  for  England  and  mankind.  His  intimate  friends, 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  realized  that  "  tolerable  competency," 
which  is  the  best  condition  for  a  man  of  letters,  and  nobly  did 
they  use  it.  Like  two  streams  from  the  same  mountain  springs, 
have  they  made  their  quiet,  majestic,  fructifying  way ;  and  on 
their  banks  are  verdant  meadows,  smiling  hamlets,  and  palaces  of 
beauty. 

It  is  well,  where  the  man  of  letters  can  at  the  same  time  yield 
to  the  proper  inspirations  of  his  high  pursuits,  and  gain  a  compe- 
tency by  his  literary  efforts ;  and  this,  in  some  departments  of 
literature,  such  as  history  and  fiction,  is  sometimes  realized. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  he  ought  to  be  in  employments  genial 
to  the  great  end  of  his  life,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  secure 
quietly  a  competent  subsistence,  and  to  follow  out  his  vein. 

It  is  ruinous  to  high  and  independent  authorship  to  wait  upon 
publishers.  The  publisher  is  a  tradesman,  and  books  are  his  com- 
modities. He  must,  therefore,  suit  the  public  taste — he  must 
meet  the  demand  in  the  market.  But  the  man  of  letters  cannot 
write  for  accidental  tastes,  and  a  fluctuatios  market.  He  is  in 
a  re^on  far  above  this — ^he  is  engaged  with  other  objects.  He  is 
writmg  for  truth's  sake — he  is  writing  for  the  determined  judg- 
ment of  taste  which  belongs  to  the  great  and  ripened  minds  of  all 
generations — ^he  is  writing  for  immortality.    Great  works  cannot 
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ordinarily  be  produced  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade.  The 
staple  commodities  of  the  book-trade  are  not  works  of  original 
and  permanent  literature.  The  most  profitable  books  are  school- 
books  and  novels.  The  former  are,  generally,  the  works  of  in- 
dustrious  compilers.  Some  of  them  are  works  of  great  utiKty. 
Many  are  mere  forms  of  speculation.  There  are  some  novds 
which  are  works  of  genius  of  the  highest  order— there  are  many 
more  which  are  clever  and  agreeable — there  are  a  multitude 
which  are  the  mere  froth  of  literature  ;  but,  like  all  frothy  pota- 
tions, are  eagerly  swallowed.  The  children  who  need  school- 
books,  and  the  young,  inexperienced,  and  crudely-cultivated,  who 
are  attracted  by  ephemeral  novels,  form  a  vast  proportion  of 
readers.     Here,  then,  are  the  staple  commodities  of  the  trade ! 

We  have  already  mentioned  as  exceptions,  history,  and  the 
higher  order  of  fiction.  Prescott's  histories  do  honor  to  English 
literature ;  and  both  on  account  of  the  strangely  romantic  interest 
of  their  subjects,  and  their  relation  to  our  hemisphere,  independ- 
ently of  the  grace  of  their  comiposition,  must  ever  attach  then)- 
selves  to  the  popular  mind.  The  Waverly  novels  form  a  well- 
known  illustration  in  the  other  department.  We  may  also  mention 
those  great  works  which,  scarcely  noticed  in  their  own  day,  or 
enjoying  only  a  limited  appreciation,  have  at  length  triumphed, 
and  become  the  ornaments  and  dignified  possessions  of  libraries 
and  bookshelves,  if  not  books  of  ordinary  and  general  perosaL 
No  one,  now-a-days,  will  so  dishonor  himself  as  not  to  own  a 
Shakspeare  and  a  Milton. 

Where  a  great  author  has  become  a  favorite  with  the  people, 
and  of  course  with  the  trade,  the  stimulus  of  genius  is  liable  to 
be  supplanted  by  the  stimulus  of  gain  and  popularity.  Works 
are  now  produced  with  astonishing  rapidity — ^the  supply  must 
meet  the  demand;  but,  alas!  there  is  a  corresponding  deprecia- 
tion in  their  character.  The  child  of  genius  and  of  truth  is  now 
no  longer  dwelling  in  his  ideal  world,  adoring  the  divine  and 
matchless  forms  before  him,  and  speaking  to  the  common  world  a 
word,  which,  whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear,  is  nevertheless  a 
word  of  import  and  authority — "  a  winged  word,"  like  the  voice 
of  a  divine  messenger :  he  has  condescended  to  enter  the  market, 
pen,  ink  and  paper  in  hand,  and  to  cry  out,  a  genius  oflers  his 
services  to  the  public  and  the  trade ;  he  will  write  poetry,  poli- 
tics, philosophy,  divinity,  novels,  or  reviews,  where  there  is  money 
to  be  had  and  influence  to  be  gained. 

Walter  Scott  did  not,  indeed,  pander  his  fine  powers  in  this 
gross  way ;  but  the  Ballantynes  and  the  Constables,  the  Baron- 
etcy and  Abbottsford,  are  associated  with  the  decay  of  his  mnius, 
as  well  as  with  the  overthrow  of  his  fortunes.  His  Waverly  was 
written  spontaneously — from  a  pure  love  of  the  subject — a  crea- 
tion of  his  mind  that  could  not  be  avoided ;  and  yet  it  was  Umg 
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ere  he  made  up  his  mind  to  publish  it.  What  a  di&rence  between 
th^  Tirork  of  unsoiled  genius,  and  works  which  were  afterwards 
thrown  off  with  such  rapidity,  to  meet  mere  pecuniary  demands! 
Can  M^a  believe  that  Homer  could  have  written  the  passion  of 
Achilles,  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses ;  Dante,  his  Hill  of  Pur- 
gatory and  entrance  into  raradise ;  Tasso,  the  chivalry  of  God- 
frey and  Tancred ;  Milton,  his  delicious  Paradise ;  Shakspeare, 
his  Juliet,  Portia,  and  Ophelia,  at  the  bidding  of  a  publisher,  and, 
forsooth,  because  this  publisher  judged  that  the  public  made  a 
demand  for  such  creations  of  genius  ?  What  does  the  public 
know  of  the  work  of  genius  until  it  is  done  ?  Nay,  must  not 
generations  sometimes  pass  away  before  it  is  known — a  space  of 
time  that  men  may  be  able  to  gei  into  the  heart  of  the  work,  or 
may  ascend  into  the  clear  heavenly  light  where  its  perfection  and 
brightness  alone  can  be  seen  and  estimated  ? 

We  judge,  therefore,  that  the  true  man  of  letters,  and  the  true 
artist,  have  a  spontaneous,  uncalculating  affection  for  the  works 
they  take  in  hand :  that  they  are  aiming  to  brin^  to  light  some 
great  idea  or  conception  which  is  laboring  within  them ;  and 
that  this  they  will  strive  to  do  irrespective  of  any  present  rewards, 
and  irrespective  of  the  immediate  judgment  of  mankind :  that 
with  them  it  is  more  necessary  to  satisfy  themselves  immediately 
than  to  satisfy  others,  while  they  feel  assured  that  satisfying  right 
reason  now,  they  will  finally  satisfy  the  ripened  judgment  of 


And  in  this  persuasion  they  are  abundantly  justified;  for, 
although  men  may  have  many  vain  imaginations,  and  false  tastes 
and  judgments  which  lead  them  astray,  yet  he  whose  imagination 
is  permeated  by  the  ideas  of  the  pure  reason,  and  who  hath  right 
tastes  and  judgments,  hath  an  intuitive  persuasion  thereof  which 
nothing  can  cause  to  falter,  and  which  is  a  widely  difierent  thing 
from  the  vain  confidence  of  error.  Like  a  true,  compared  with  a 
false  prophet,  he  may  not  be  able  to  prove  to  a  blinded  world  his 
paramount  title,  and  therefore  he  quietly  rests  until  his  day  come, 
when  the  things  spoken  shall  be  tested  by  infallible  criteria. 

But  are  there  not  other  motives  which  may  consistently  govern 
these  men  of  letters  and  artists  ?  There  are  two  other  motives. 
That  which  we  have  named  is  the  spontaneous  love  of  truth  and 
beauty.  Of  the  other  two,  one  relates  to  the  individual  himself 
personally ;  the  other  to  mankind.  The  personal  motive,  is  that 
of  developing  the  personal  self  into  those  forms  of  goodness  and 

freatness  for  which  Ood  created  man.  Of  all  thin^  which  God 
ath  created,  the  thinking  and  immortal  spirit  inibreathed  into 
man  is  the  noblest  and  divinest,  and  most  like  God  himself.  A 
great  gift,  a  sreat  capability,  a  great  responsibility,  a  germ  of  im- 
mortal thought  and  delight,  is  each  man  given  to  himself  The 
true  man  of  letters  and  of  art,  who  conceives  of  the  beauty  of 
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the  world  through  the  ideals  which  reveal  its  princi}des,  who  con- 
ceives of  absolute  truth  and  goodness,  and  who  has  such  a  senae 
of  the  divine  that  he  cannot  frame  his  epic  of  human  ei^ents 
without  laying  the  machinery  of  thought  and  action  in  the  invisi- 
ble world,  must,  when  he  turns  to  himself,  view  this  soul  within 
him  which  thus  conceives — is  thus  inspired  by  ideals,  and  projects 
such  philosophies,  sciences,  and  art&-^as  something  wonderful  and 
holy,  something  to  be  reverenced  and  cherished,  and  led  out,  if 
possible,  to  its  full  measures.     The  soul  by^which  we  know  and 
leel  so  much,  who  can  tell  how  much  it  may  know  and  {6e\  ? 
We  are  at  the  beginning,  but  where  is  the  end  of  its  develop- 
ment ?    Can  we  conceive  of  a  nobler  experiment  than  that  of 
trying  its  utmost  capacity— of  trying  how  wise  and  good  it  is 
possible  to  become  ?  and  this  to  be  forecasted  not  for  the  fleeting 
term  of  this  present  life,  but  for  immortality.     And  in  forecasting 
this  for  immortality,  we  are  at  once  reminded  that  the  seeds  of 
the  future  are  sown  in  the  present ;  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
soul  forever  will  be  in  the  direction  that  we  give  it  now.     But  to 
whom  can  this  growth  of  the  soul  be  an  object  of  such  interest  as 
to  the  man  of  letters  and  of  art,  who  from  this  soul  is  announc- 
ing truth,  and  projecting  forms  of  majesty  and  beauty.     Has  he 
not  in  what  he  is  doing,  a  foretaste  of  immortal  life?    He,  of  all 
others,  ought  to  find  his  highest  personal  good  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  hi^h  spiritual  faculties ;  he,  of  all  others,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  live  lor  himself  in  the  way  of  making  himself  a  man 
such  as  God  has  fitted  him  to  become — a  man  after  the  divine 
ideal  of  humanity.     And  as  the  great  and  good  Milton  has  said, 
"  The  end  of  all  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to 
love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we- may  the  nearest  by 
possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  beins  united  'to  the 
heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection :"  so  we 
may  add,  the  man  of  letters  and  art  might  be  expected  to  be  the 
most  pure-minded  and  faithful  Christian.     He  who  lives  amid  the 
ideals  of  truth,  beauty,  and  perfection,  must  perceive  the  moral  to 
be  the  highest  form  of  these,  and  the  divine  Son  of  God  their 
highest  embodiment :  and  it  would  seem  most  natural  and  fitting 
that  such  an  one  should  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  great  Teacher  of 
truth  and  duty,  learning  his  doctrines,  receiving  his  salvation, 
copying  his  example  and  following  him  devoutly  fn  the  only  sure 
heavenward  way.     Therefore  would  we  say  to  thee,  O  thou  ser- 
vant of  divine  philosophy,  thou  man    of  beautiful  arts,   and  of 
chaste  and  glorious  letters!    whatever  thou  mayest  fail  of  in 
earthly  rewards,  thou  canst  attain  to  this  great  end — ^thou  canst 
save  thyself — thou  canst  perfect  thy  being,  thou  canst  be  a  child 
of  light  now,  and  feel  thy  wings  growing  that  thou  mayest  be  an 
angel  of  light  in  heaven,  when  thy  work  is  done  on  earth  ! 
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And  the  other  motive,  which  relates  to  mankind  at  large,  is 
akin  to  this  one,  and  inseparable  from  it.  "  I  am  long  since  per- 
suaded," says  Milton,  **  that  to  say  or  do  aught  worth  memory  and 
imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner  move  us  than  sim- 
ply the  love  of  God,  and  of  mankind."  The  same  sentiment 
Shakspeare  has  nobly  expressed  in  his  famous  lines : 

•"  Be  just  and  fear  not ; 


Let  all  the  ends  thon  almost  at,  be  thy  country^ 
Thy  God's,  and  truth»8.» 

That  very  process  by  which  the  soul  is  perfected  involves  these 
ends.  It  is  by  serving  truth  and  justice  that  the  soul  attains  to  a 
divine  nature ;  and  serving  truth  and  justice,  it  serves  Grod  and 
mankind.  He  who  undertakes  to  live  only  for  himself,  violates 
the  highest  law  of  his  being,  and  the  social  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse. As  he  cannot  difiuse  happiness,  so  he  cannot  be  happy 
himself  The  sun  shining  from  age  to  age  loses  none  of  his  bright- 
ness :  he  is  the  sun  because  he  always  shines :  and  the  great  God 
whom  he  symbolizes  is  ever  giving  and  blessing :  and  God  is  Grod 
because  he  ever  gives  and  blesses.  And  man,  the  noblest  crea- 
ture of  God  in  this  lower  world,  is  truly  man  only  as  he  is  godlike. 

All  the  great  and  good  of  our  race  have  acted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. The  hero  dying  for  his  country ;  the  martyr  dying  for  his 
religion ;  the  philosopher  dying  for  the  truth ;  the  poet  and  the 
artist  wearing  out  life  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  tasks  for 
enlightening  and  elevating  mankind ;  and  the  philanthropist, 
measuring  some  form  of  human  sufTering  and  devoting  his  ener- 
gies to  its  alleviation  or  removal — ^have  all  acted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. And  that  Divine  Form  which  appeared  among  men  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago,  and  who  presented  in  his  humanity  the  realized 
idea  of  all  human  perfection,  inculcated  in  his  teaching,  and  illus- 
trated by  his  life  and  death,  the  sublime  sentiment,  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Now  we  conceive,  that  as  this  is  the  highest  motive  for  all  great 
and  worthy  deeds ;  so  there  are  none  to  whom  it  more  fitly  be- 
longs than  to  those  who  make  it  their  vocation  to  speak  to  men  in 
the  noblest  forms  of  human  speech,  or  by  the  symbols  of  the  beau- 
tiful arts.  To  feel  intensely  the  charms  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
objects  of  art  and  literature  is  both  noble  and  indispensable :  to 
seek  the  highest  elevation  of  one's  own  spiritual  being  is  an  an- 
gelic aspiration  :  but  to  let  this  inspiration  and  aspiration  flow  out 
ui  streams  of  blessings  upon  the  world,  is  to  become  a  co-worker 
with  God. 

Here  then,  O  men  of  literature  and  art  I  is  the  sublime  spirit  of 
your  calling — to  be  inspired  by  the  beautiful  and  true— to  aspire 
after  the  perfection  of  your  being — ^and  to  seek  to  make  the  world 
yiser,  better,  and  happier — to  live  a  true,  manly  life,  while  ye 
Uve;  and  when  ye  die,  to  leave  behind  you  angel  foot-prints  on 
the  sands  of  time. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

CHRISTIANITY  SET  FORTH  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  PECULIAR 

ESSENCE. 

From  the  Gennan  of  Sclilei«nnach«r,  bj  Rsr.  William  Halu 

We  proceed  to  give  several  doctrinal  statements  of  this  distin- 
^ruished  author,  with  their  respective  explanatioils  and  comments, 
m  which  will  be  found  a  more  decided  development  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  gospel  system,  considered  both  objectively 
and  subjectively  as  understood  and  taught  by  Schleiermacber. 
They  come  under  the  head  of, 

"  Christianity  set  forth  according  to  its  peculiar  essence" 

"  Propositions  belonging  to  the  apologetic. 

Prop.  1.  ''Christianity  is  a  monotheistic  form  of  faith  connected 
with  the  teleological  direction  of  piety,  and  is  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  same  sort  thus  wise  ;  that  everything  in  it  is  referred 
to  the  redemption  effected  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

1.  "The  task  of  investigating  the  peculiarity  of  a  system  of  be- 
lief, and  if  possible  bringing  it  to  one  formula,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished except  by  showing  a  something  that  is  the  same  even  in 
the  most  different  pious  states  of  mmd  within  the  same  com- 
munion, while  it  is  wanting  in  the  analogous  conditions  within 
other  communions.  Now  the  less  reason  there  is  to  expect,  that 
precisely  this  peculiarity  has  been  expressed  with  equal  strength 
in  all  mental  excitations  so  very  different  among  themselves,  uie 
more  easy  to  fail  in  this  attempt,  and  in  the  end  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  no  certain  inward  distinction,  but  only 
the  outward,  determined  by  time  and  space.  In  the  mean  time  it 
follows  with  tolerable  certainty,  from  what  has  been  said  before, 
that  we  shall  be  least  likely  to  miss  the  peculiarity,  if  we  keep 
chiefly  to  that  which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  principal 
fact,  and  this  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  has  given  form  to  oor 
proposition.  But  Christianity,  however,  offers  special  difficult!^, 
first  of  all,  bv  the  circumstance  that  more  than  other  modes  of 
faith  it  is  variously  moulded,  and  divided  into  a  diversity  of  church- 
communions,  so  that  we  have  to  propose  to  ourselves  the  two- 
fold problem  ;  first  to  find  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity  in 
general,  common  to  these,  but  then  also,  that  of  the  particular 
church-communion,  whose  claim  is  to  be  proved,  or  whose  doc- 
trinal creed  is  to  be  set  forth.  But  still  more  difiiculty  lies  in 
this,  that  even  yet  in  every  single  church-communion  almost  eveiy 
doctrine  in  difierent  places  and  times,  occurs  under  the  most  di- 
versified variations,  whereby  certainly,  although  not  as  great  a 
diversity  in  the  pious  states  of  mind  themselves,  at  least  a  great 
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yariousness  in  the  manner  of  apprehending  and  estimating  them, 
always  lies  at  the  bottom.  Indeed,  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  through 
these  variations  the  circumference  of  the  Christian  sphere  is  con* 
troverted  among  Christians  themselves,  since  one  of  this,  another 
of  that  form  of  doctrine,  affirms,  that  it  has  to  be  sure  been  gener- 
ated within  Christianity,  but  is  yet,  according  to  its  contents, 
properly  unchristian.    Does  he  now,  who  sets  out  to  solve  the 

Eroblem  himself,  stand  with  one  of  these  parties,  and  lay  down 
eforehand,  that  only  what  occurs  in  the  sphere  of  one  view,  needs 
to  be  taken  into  calculation,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  distinguish* 
ing  feature  of  Christianity  :  then  he  pre-supposes  questions  as  al- 
ready decided,  to  whose  decision  he  is  yet  just  foi"  the  first  time 
about  to  find  the  conditions.  For  only  when  the  peculiar  essence 
of  Christianity  is  ascertained,  can  it  be -decided,  how  far  this  or 
that  thing  is  compatible  therewith  or  not.  *  But  can  he  divest  him- 
self even  of  all  preference,  and  does  he  for  this  very  reason,  take 
everything  into  account,  even  that  which  is  most  opposed,  so  far 
as  it  only  gives  itself  out  for  Christian  :  then  on  the  other  hand  is 
he  in  danger  of  arriving  at  a  result  far  smaller  in  contents  and 
more  colorless,  consequently,  also,  less  suitable  for  the  objects  of 
the  problem.  This  is  the  present  not  to  be  concealed  state  of  this 
matter.  Since  now  every  man,  the  more  pious  he  is,  is  wont  so 
much  the  more  to  bring  his  individual  piety  with  him  to  this  in- 
vestigation ;  so  the  number  of  those  is  by  lar  the  greater  who  form 
for  themselves  their  representation  of  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity  according  to  the  interest  of  their  party.  On  the  contra- 
ry for  the  interest  of  the  apolc^etic  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  doctrinal 
6f  faith  it  seems  more  advisable,  to  be  content  rather  with  a  small- 
er result  for  the  beginning,  and  to  i^wait  its  completion  from  a 
wider  experience,  than  to  begin  with  a  narrow  and  exclusive  for- 
mula, which  necessarily  has  one  or  more  antagonistic  to  it,  with 
which,  earlier  or  later,  a  struggle  is  to  take  place.  And  in  this 
sense  is  the  formula  of  the  proposition  set  up. 

2.  "  As  now  without  question,  all  Christians  refer  back  to  Christ, 
the  communion  to  which  they  belong :  so  is  it  here  presupposed, 
that  the  expression,  redemption,  is  such  an  one  as  they  also  confess 
to,  and  indeed  not  only  thus,  that  they  all  to  be  sure  use  it,  al- 
though perhaps  each  m  another  sense,  but  so  that  there  is  also 
something  common,  which  all  intend  by  it,  although  every  one 
has  a  different  way  of  more  nearly  defining  it.  The  expression 
itself  is  in  this  sphere  only  figurative,  and  implies  universally,  a 
transition  fi-om  a  bad  condition,  which  is  conceived  of  as  a  state 
of  bondage,  into  a  better,  and  this  is  its  passive  side ;  but  then 
also,  help  rendered  thereto  by  another,  and  this  is  its  active  side. 
It  also  lies  in  the  manner  of  using  the  word,  not  essentially,  that 
something  better  must  have  already  preceded  something  worse,  so 
that  the  following  better,  is  properly  speaking,  only  a  restoration ; 
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but  this  can  remain  preliminarily  qnite  undecided.  Is  now  the  ex- 
pression  to  be  applied  to  the  sphere  of  piety ;  then,  the  teleolc^cal  di- 
rection of  the  same  being  presupposed,  the  bad  condition  can  consist 
only  in  this,  that  the  vitality  of  the  higher  self-conscioasness  is 
hindered  or  taken  away,  so  that  its  union  with  the  vaHous  deter- 
minations of  the  sensual  self-consciousness,  and  therefore  that 
pious  moments  of  life  are  little,  or  not  at  all  brought  about.  Sap- 
pose  now  we  designate  this  condition  in  its  highest  degree  by  the 
expressions  godlessness,  or  better,  godforgetfulness ;  we  are  still  at 
liberty  to  think  of  this  not  as  an  utter  impossibility  of  the  anima- 
tion of  the  godconsciousness.  For  in  that  case,  on  the  one  hand 
IL  need  of  something  lying  outside  of  nature  could  not  be  felt  as  an 
evil  condition :  on  the  otner,  a  new  creation  in  the  proper  sense, 
would  be  demanded,  and  this  representation  is  not  contained  in 
the  notion  of  redemption.  As,  then,  this  possibility  is  retained 
even  there,  where  the  ill  condition  of  the  godconsciousness  is  de- 
picted in  the  strongest  colors,  it  only  remains  therefore  to  desig- 
nate it  as  nonexistent  facility  of  introducing  the  godconsciousness 
into  the  connection  of  the  real  life-moments,  and  of  keeping  it 
there.  According  to  this,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  both  conditions, 
viz :  that  before  redemption  and  that  to  be  caused  by  redemption, 
are  distinguished  only  as  a  more  and  less,  therefore  indefinitely ;  and 
the  problem  arises,  if  the  idea  of  redemption  is  to  be  finally 
grounded,  to  carry  back  this  indefinite  distinction  to  be  a  compari- 
tive  opposition.  But  such  an  opposition  is  embraced  in  the  fol- 
lowing formulas.  Assumed  an  activity  of  the  sensuous  self-con- 
sciousness so  as  to  fill  up  one  moment  and  connect  with  another, 
its  exponent  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  higher  self-conscious- 
ness, with  respect  to  its  union  with  the  former,  and  assumed  an 
activity  of  the  higher  self-consciousness  so  [as  to  fill  a  moment 
through  union,  with  a  determination  of  the  sensuous,  the  exponent 
of  the  same  will  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  activity  of  the  sensu- 
ous, as  it  respects  completing  the  moment  for  itself  alone.  Under 
these  conditions  a  satisfaction  of  the  tendency  towards  the  God- 
consciousness, will  not  be  possible,  and  therefore  if  such  is  to  take 
place,  a  redemption  is  necessary,  since  this  condition  is  nothing 
else  than  a  bondage  of  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence.  Bat  it 
is  not  contained  in  these  formulas,  that  in  all  moments  determined 
according  to  the  same,  the  God-consciousness  or  the  absolute  feel- 
ing of  dependence  is  null,  but  only  that  it  does  not  rule  the  mo- 
ment in  any  one  relation,  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  the  case,  the 
above  designations  of  godlessness  and  godforgetfulness  are  vp^ 
cable  to  it. 

3.  '*  The  recognition  of  such  a  condition  is  undeniably  found  in 
all  pious  communions ;  because  all  expiations  and  purifications 
aim  at  this,  viz,  to  take  away  the  consciousness  of  this  condition 
or  immediately  this  itself.    But    as  that  very  thing  by  whick 
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Christianity  in  this  point  of  view  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
pious  communions,  it  is  exhibited  in  our  proposition  as  consisting 
of  two  parts.    First,  that  in  Christianity  both  these  in  their  con- 
nection, viz :  the  incapacity  and  the  redemption,  are  not  only  as 
it  were,  one  single  religious  element  like  many  others,  but  that  all 
other  pious  emotions  are  referred  thither,  and  this  therefore  is  the 
co-supposed  element  in  all  others,  so  that  pre-eminently  thereby, 
they  are  peculiarly  Christian.     But  secoudly,  that  redemption  is 
accounted  as  som^hing  universal  and  perfectly  effected  by  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.     But  these  two  again  are  not  to  be  separated  from 
one  another,  but  are  essentially  connected.    By  no  means  so  as  if 
we  could  say,  that  to  every  one  who,  in  all  his  pious  moments,  is 
conscious  oi  himself  as  embraced  in  the  redemption,  must  be  as- 
cribed a  Christian  piety,  although  he  should  not  at  all  refer  him- 
self to  the  person  of  Jesus  or  even  know  nothing  of  him,  which 
also  will  certainly  never  be  the  case  ;  and  just  as  little  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  say,  that  the  piety  of  a  man  is  a  Christian  one,  even 
though  he  refer  it  back  to  Jesus,  could  we  suppose  also,  that  he 
were  thereby  not  at  all  conscious  of  being  a  subject  of  the  redemp- 
tion, which,  to  be  sure  also  does  not  occur.    JBut  the  reference  to 
redemption  is  in  every  Christian  consciousness  only  on  this  ac- 
count, because  the  beginner  of  the  Christian  community  is  the 
Redeemer ;  and  Jesus  is  founder  of  a  pious  communion  only  as 
its  members  are  conscious  of  redemption  through  him.     The  fore- 
going exposition  guarantees  also,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  is  not 
80  to  be  understood,  as  if  every  Christian  pious  consciousness  can 
have  no  other  contents  than  merely  Jesus  and  redemption,  but 
only  that  all  pious  moments,  so  far  as  the  absolute  feeling  of  de- 
pendence freely  comes  out  in  them,  are  supposed  as  having  arisen 
through  that  redemption,  and  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  still  bound 
in  them,  are  considered  as  needing  that  redemption.     It  is  also 
just  as  much  a  matter  of  course  that  this  universal  component  can» 
and  will  also,  in  different  pious  moments,  enter  in  a  different  de- 

Eee  more  strongly  or  weakly,  without  the  Christian  character 
ing  lost  thereby.  Only  this  wilj  certainly  follow,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  if  we  could  suppose  religious  moments,  in  which 
all  reference  to  redemption  were  taken  away,  and  the  image  of  the 
Redeemer  not  at  all  represented,  we  should  be  obliged  to  say  of 
them  that  they  do  not  belong  more  nearly  to  Christianity  than  to 
any  other  monotheistic  form  of  faith. 

4.  "  The  closer  development  of  this  proposition,  namely,  how 
*  redemption  is  effected  through  Jesus,  and  comes  to  consciousness 
in  the  Christian  communion,  falls  within  the  province  of  the  doc- 
trinal of  faith ;  but  still  with  reference  to  what  has  been  before 
said  in  a  general  manner,  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  other  re- 
ligious communions  eminently  monotheistic,  is  here  to  be  ex- 
plained.   These,  it  is  true,  are  also  referred  back  each  to  its  own 
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founder;  and  as  if  the  difference  of  the  founder  were  the  only  dis- 
tinction, this  would  be  a  merely  external  one ;  just  so  also  if  those 
other  communions  likewise  considered  their  founder  as  redeemer^ 
and  equally  referred  everything  to  redemption.     For  then  there 
would  be  in  all,  merely  religious  moments  of  like  contents,  ovis 
that  the  personality  oi  the  Redeemer  would  be  different  in  each 
case.    But  thus  it  is  not ;  rather  are  we  obliged  to  say,  that  only 
through  Jesus,  and  therefore  only  in  Christianity  has  redemption 
become  the  middle-point  of  piety..    Because  since  the  rest  haye 
instituted  expiations  and  lustrations  distributiyely  and  singly,  and 
these  are  only  indiyidual  portions  of  their  doctrine  and  ritual,  the 
production  of  redemption  does  not  appear  as  their  principal  busi- 
ness.   Rather  does  this  |seem  as  something  merely  derived  and 
secondary.     Their  chief  concern  is  the  founding  of  the  commu- 
nion upon  a  definite  doctrine  and  under  a  definite  form.    But  does 
there  arise  in  their  communion  an  important  difference  in  the  free 
development  of  the  god-consciousness ;  then  as  there  are  some  in 
whom  it  is  most  enslaved  and  redemption-needy,  and  others  in 
whom  it  is  more  free  and  susceptible  of  redemption,  there  follows 
through  the  influence  of  the  latter,  an  approximation  to  redemp- 
tion among  the  former— only  indeed  nor  further  than  as  the  differ- 
ence between  both  is  pretty  much  equalized,  merely  through  the 
fact  that  a  communion  exists.     In  Christianity,  however,  Uie  re- 
deeming influence  of  the  founder  is  the  origmal  idea  and  fact, 
and  the  communion  exists  only  under  this  pre-supposition,  and  as 
impartion  and  diffusion  of  that  redeeming  activity.     Now,  there- 
fore, also,  within  Christianity  both  these  things  are  always  proportion- 
ates, viz :  on  the  one  hand,  to  exalt  the  redeeming    activity  of 
Christ,  and  to  put  a  great  value  upon  the  peculiar  element  of 
Christian  piet^ ;  so  on  the  other,  to  look  upon  Christianity  only  as 
a  means  of  improvement,  and  of  propagating  piety  in  general, 
whereby  the  peculiarity  is  more  incidental,  and  a  collateral  thing, 
and  to  look  upon  Christ  particularly  as  a  Teacher  and  Ruler  of  a 
communion,  out  to  place  the  redeeming  activity  in  the  back- 
ground. 

**  Hence,  in  Christianity,  too,  is  the  relation  of  the  Founder  to 
the  members  of  the  communion  an  entirely  other  thing  than  in 
those  other  communities ;  because  their  founders  are  represented 
as  taken  out  of  the  crowd  of  like,  or  very  little  diflering  men,  in  an 
equally  arbitrary  manner,  and  as  receiving  what  they  received  as 
divine  doctrine  and  order,  not  less  for  themselves  than  for  others. 
For,  as  a  professor  of  these  systems  of  belief  will  not  easily  deny, 
God  could  just  as  well  have  given  the  law  through  another  as 
through  Moses,  and  the  revelation  could  have  been  made  just  as 
well  through  another  as  through  Mohammed.  But  Christ  is  set 
up  antagonistically  to  all  others  as  alone  Redeemer  and  for  all, 
and  is  in  no  wise  contemplated  at  any  time  as  himself  needing 
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redemption ;  therefore,  also,  as  the  universal  voice  expresses,  ori- 
ginally different  from  all  other  men,  and  clothed  with  redeeming 
power  from  His  birth  onwards. 

"  Not  as  if  we  would  here  at  the  outset  exclude  all  those  from 
the  Christian  communion,  who  depart  so  far  from  this  represen- 
tation— itself,  no  doubt,  capable  of  manifold  degrees — that  they 
make  Christ  for  the  first  time,  at  a  later  period,  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  redeeming  power,  so  long  only  as  this  is  some- 
thing different  from  the  mere  communication  of  doctrine,  and  of 
an  order  of  life.  But  do  we  think  of  Christ  wholly  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  other  religious  founders  ?  The  peculiarity  of 
Christianity  then  admits  of  being  held  on  to  only  in  the  contents 
of  the  doctrine  and  order  of  Rfe;  and  the  three  monotheistic 
modes  of  faith  remain  separated,  only  so  far  as  each  holds  fast  in- 
violably to  that  which  it  has  received.  But  were  they  now  at 
the  same  time  still  capable  of  improvement,  and  should  they  per- 
haps also  be  able  to  discciver  for  themselves  the  better  doctrines 
and  rules  of  Christianity ;  then  were  the  internal  distinction  wholly 
removed.  Finally,  is  the  Christian  church  to  go  beyond  what  has 
been  received  from  Christ?  Then  nothing  else  remains  for 
Christ,  than  that  he  was  a  distinguished  point  of  development : 
such  an  one,  however,  only,  that  there  is  just  as  well  a  redemp- 
tion/rom  him  as  through  iiim.  And  since  the  perfecting  princi- 
ple can  only  be  reason,  then,  so  far  as  this  is  everywhere  the  same, 
every  distinction  between  progressive  Christianity,  and  the  other 
progressive  monotheistic  modes  of  faith,  would  gradually  disap- 

Eear,  and  there  would  belong  to  them,  altogether  in  their  pecu- 
arity,  only  a  validity  limited  to  a  definite  period. 

"  In  this  manner  [the  difference  between  two  widely  divergent 
conceptions  of  Christianity  admits  of  being  determined,  but  at 
the  same  time  passages  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  evident.  If 
the  latter  ever  appears  as  a  doctrine  held  in  common,  such  a 
communion  would,  perhaps,  of  itself,  separate  from  the  other 
Christian  communions ;  but  if  not,  it  could  nevertheless  be  recog- 
nized as  a  Christian  one,  if  it  should  not  pretend  to  be  alreac^ 
actually  redeemed  from  the  necessity  of  an  adhesion  to  Christ. 
Much  less  ate  those  individuals  who  approximate  to  this  view  to 
be  dogmatically  deprived  of  their  part  in  the  Christian  commu- 
nion, so  long  as  they  themselves  desire  to  keep  with  the  same  and 
in  the  same,  in  the  vitality  of  the  god-consciousness. 

5.  "  The  development  of  the  present  series  of  propositions  will, 
we  hope,  serve  to  confirm  what  has  been  here  onered  for  deter- 
mining the  distinguishing  element  of  Christianity,  while  at  the 
same  time,  as  if  done  by  set  attempt,  we  have  sought  from  all 
which  is  common  in  Christian  piety,  to  pick  out  that  by  which 
Christianity  is  at  the  same  time^in  the  most  definite  manner  exter- 
nally set  by  itself;  whereby  we  have  been  of  necessity  led  to  see 
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the  inward  peculiarity,  and  the  outward  limitation  in  connection. 
Perhaps  there  admits  of  being  set  forth  in  a  universal  religious 
philosophy, — to  which  then,  were  it  suitably  recognized,  the  apolo- 
getic  might  be  able  to  appeal, — the  inward  character  of  Christian- 
ity in  and  for  itself  in  such  a  manner,  that  thereby  its  special 
sphere  in  the  religious  world,  would  be  secured  to  Christianity. 
Meanwhile  it  would  be  its  function  to  systematise  all  the  chief  mo- 
ments of  the  pious  consciousness,  and  to  show  from  their  mutual 
relation,  which  are  such  as  the  other  moments  can  be  referred  to 
and  as  can  be  co-supposed  even  in  all  others.    Then  were  it 
shown,  that  that  which  we  designate  by  the  expression  redemp- 
tion, becomes  such  as  soon  as,  into  a  region  where  the  god-con- 
sciousness is  bound,  there  enters  a  matter-of-fact  which  sets  it  free. 
Christianity  would  be  securely  placed  as  a  peculiar  form  of  faith 
and  woula  be  construed  in  a  fixed  sense.     In  the  meantime, 
this  of  itself  could  be  called  no  proof  of  Christianity,  since  even 
religious  philosophy  could  exhibit  no  state  of  need,  neither  rec(^- 
nise  a  definite  fact  as  redeeming,  nor,  even  for  one  moment,  which 
can  be  a  central  one,  really  concede  this  situation  of  things  to  be 
in  the  proper  consciousness.    Still  less  can  what  has  here  been  set 
forth,  make  claim  to  be  such  proof,  since  here  conformably  to  the 
path  we  have  entered,  and  since  we  could  proceed  only  from  his- 
torical observation,  we  must  desist  from  doing  anything  towards 
it,  except  so  much  as  can  find  place  in  a  thorough  religious  philo- 
sophy.   It  is  also  evident  in  and  for  itself,  that  a  person  of  another 
religion,  can  perhaps  be  perfectly  convinced  by  the  above  represen- 
tation, that  what  has  here  been  set  forth  therefor,  is  the  peculiar  es- 
sence of  Christianity,  without  this  religion's  being  thereby  received 
by  him  as  truth,  so  that  he  finds  himself  forced  to  receive  it.    Ra- 
ther  as   everything  here  is  related  to  the  dogmatic,  and  this  is 
only  for  Christians,  the  present  representation  also  is  only  for 
those  who  live  in  Christianity,  and  it  is  to  give  guidance  only  in 
behalf  of  the  dogmatic,  in  order  to  distinguish  utterances  as  it  re- 
spects any  one  pious  consciousness,  whether  they  are  Christian 
or  not,  and  whether  the  Christian  element  is  strongly  and  clearly 
or  more  doubtfully  expressed  in  them.    We  rather  entirely  desist 
from  all  proof  for  the  truth  or  necessity  of  Christianity,  and  pre* 
suppose  on  the  contrary,  that  every  Christian,  before  he  gives  him- 
self to  any  investigation  of  this  Kind  has  already  in  himself  the 
certainty  that  his  piety  could  assume  no  other  shape  than  this. 

Prop.  II.  Christianity  doubtless  has  a  special  historical  connec- 
tion with  Judaism ;  but  so  far  as  its  historical  existence,  (in  gene- 
ral,) and  its  aim  are  concerned,  it  is  equally  related  to  Judaism 
and  heathenism. 

1.  '*  Under  Judaism  are  here  to  be  understood  first  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  but  as  preparation  thereto,  likewise  everything  that 
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had  already  come  earlier  into  use,  which  favored  the  separation  of 
the  people  (of  Israel.)  With  it  now,  Christianity  hangs  together 
historically  by  this  means,  that  Jesus  was  born  among  the  Jewish 
people,  as  to  be  sure  a  universal  Redeemer  could  not  well  else- 
where spring  up  than  out  of  a  monotheistic  people,  as  soon  as  such 
had  arisen.  But  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  put  forward  the  histori- 
cal connection  too  exclusively.  For  the  religious  way  of  think- 
ing of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  was  no 
more  exclusively  based  upon  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  was  va- 
riously modified  by  non- Jewish  elements,  which  they  had  taken  up 
during  and  after  the  Babylonian  dispersion.  And  so  also  on  the 
other  side  the  Hellenic  and  Romish  heathenism  was  in  various 
ways  monotheistically  prepared,  and  there  the  expectation  of  a 
new  formation  was  stretched  to  the  utmost ;  as  on  the  contrary 
among  the  Jews  the  Messianic  promises  were  partly  ffiven  up, 
partly  misunderstood.  So  that  when  we  put  together  all  the  his- 
torical proportions,  the  difference  falls  out  for  less  than  appears  at 
the  first  glance.  And  the  derivation  of  Christianity  from  Judaism 
is  very  much  counterbalanced  by  this,  that  on  the  one  hand  so 
many  more  heathens  than  Jews  passed  over  to  Christianity,  on  the 
other  that  Christianity  would  not  have  found  so  much  as  this  re- 
ception among  the  Jews,  if  they  had  not  been  penetrated  by  those 
foreign  elements. 

2.  ''  Much  more  is  Christianity  equally  related  to  Judaism  and 
Heathenism,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  from  both  to  it, 
as  to  a  something  different.  The  spring  certainly  seems  to  be 
greater  from  heathenism,  so  far  as  this  must  first  have  become 
monotheistic  in  order  to  become  Christian ;  the  two  however 
were  not  separated,  but  monotheism  was  now  equally  given  to  the 
heathen  under  the  form  of  Christianity,  as  earlier  under  that  of 
Judaism.  On  the  contrary,  the  step  forward  amonff  the  Jews,  not 
to  rely  upon  the  law,  and  to  understand  the  Abrahamitic  prom- 
ises differently,  was  also  not  less.  If  then  we  must  assume,  that 
Christian  piety,  although  it  formed  itself  in  the  beginning,  is  not 
to  be  comprehended  out  of  the  Jewish  either  of  that  or  oi  a  still 
earlier  time,  we  can,  therefore,  in  no  manner  view  Christianity  as 
a  transformative  or  renewing  progression  of  Judaism.  It  is  true 
that  if  Paul  regards  the  faith  of  Abraham  as  the  original  model  of 
Christian  faith,  and  represents  the  Mosaic  law,  otily  as  something 
inserted  between,'  then  we  could  certainly  conclude  therefrom, 
that  he  wished  to  represent  Christianity  as  a  renewal  of  that  origi- 
nal and  pure  Abrahamitic  Judaism.  But  his  meaning  is  however' 
only,  that  Abraham's  faith  was  just  as  much  related  to  the  prom- 
ise as  ours  is  to  the  fulfilment,  but  by  no  means  that  the  promise 
was  precisely  the  same  thing  to  Abraham,  as  the  fulfilment  to  us. 
But  where  he  speaks  expressly  of  the  relation  of  Jews  and  Qentiles 

'  Gal.  3  :  9,  14,  23—25. 
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to  Christ,  there  he  represents  it  as  precisely  the  same,  Christ  as 
the  same  for  both,  and  both  as  equally  far  removed  from  God,  and 
therefore  equally  needing  Christ.'  Is  it  now  equally  related  to 
Judaism  as  to  Heathenism :  then  it  can  be  no  more  a  continua- 
tion of  Judaism  than  it  is  of  Heathenism ;  but  let  a  person  come 
hither  from  the  one  or  the  other,  as  to  what  pertains  to  his  piety, 
he  will  be  a  new  man.  But  the  promise  to  Abraham,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  is  only  so  represented,  as  if  it  had  its 
relation  to  Christ  solely  in  the  divine  decree,  not  in  the  pions 
self-consciousness  of  Abraham  and  his  family.  And  since  we  can 
recognize  the  self-sameness  of  a  pious  communion  only  there, 
where  this  consciousness  is  formed  m  equal  proportions:  therefore 
we  can  just  as  little  recognize  an  identity  between  Christianity 
and  the  Abrahamitic  Judaism  as  the  latter  or  Heathenism.  And 
neither  can  we  say  that  that  purer  original  Judaism  so  carried  the 
germs  of  Christianity  in  itself,  that  they  would  have  developed 
themselves  out  of  the  same  by  natural  progress,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  anything  new,  nor  also  that  Christ  himself  so  lay  in  this 
progression,  that  a  new  common  life  and  existence  could  not  be- 
gin with  Him. 

3.  "  The  wide  spread  assumption  of  one  single  church  of  God 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  human  race  up  to  the  end 
thereof,  contradicts  our  proposition  more  in  appearance  than  in 
fact.  For  if,  too,  the  Mosaic  law  belongs  to  this  one  connection 
of  a  divine  economy  of  salvation:  then  we  must,  according  to  es- 
tablished Christian  doctrines,  likewise  reckon  to  that  account  the 
Hellenic  philosophy,  especially  that  striving  towards  monotheism  ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  without  entirely  taking  away  the  peculiarity 
of  Christianity  assert,  that  its  doctrine  forms  one  whole  with  the 
heathen  philosophy.'  If,  on  the  other  side,  this  doctrine  of  the 
one  church  aims  particularly  at  this,  to  express  the  unlimited  re- 
lation of  Christ  to  everything  human,  operative  even  upon  past 
time,  this  is  an  objectivity  upon  which  here  as  yet  a  judgment 
<cannot  be  formed,  but  with  our  position  stands  very  well  together. 
And  thus  is  there  already  in  prophecy,  ascribed  to  the  new  cove- 
nant a  character  different  from  the  old,3  as  to  be  sure  exactly  this 
opposition  expresses  the  internal  separation  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  Therefore  the  rule  is  to  be  laid  down,  that  for  Christian 
use  almost  everything  else  in  the  Old  Testament  is  only  a  hull  of 
this  prediction,  and  that  has  the  least  worth,  which  is  most  dis- 
tinctly Jewish.  So  that  we  can  find  given  to  us  again  in  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  any  exactness  only  those  of  our  pious 
emotions,  which  are  of  a  more  universal  nature  and  are  not  culti- 

»Rom.  2:  11,  12.  3;  21—24.     »  2  Cor.  4:  16,17.     'Eph.  2-  14,18. 
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vated  in  a  very  peculiarly  Christian  manner ;  but  for  those  which 
are,  Old  Testament  passages  will  be  no  appropriate  expression,  if 
we  do  not  think  away  something,  from  them,  and  put  something 
else  in ;  and  this  being  taken  into  account,  we  shall  without  doubt 
meet  with  just  as  near  an^  harmonious  accords  even  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  noble  and  purer  heathenism.  (!)  It  is  certain,  too^ 
that  the  older  apologists  appealed  not  less  willingly  to  Messianic 
predictions,  which  were  called  heathen,  and  therefore  also  recog- 
nized there  a  striving  of  human  nature  after  Christianity. 

Prop.  8.  "  The  appearance  of  the  Redeemer  in  history,  as  a 
Divine  Manifestation,  is  neither  anything  absolutely  supernatural 
nor  anything  absolutely  superrational. 

1.  "As  it  respects  manifestation,  it  has  already  above  been 
agreed,  that  no  starting-point  of  a  peculiarly  formed  existence,  and 
still  more  of  a  community,  especially  of  a  pious  one,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  nature  of  the  circle,  in  which  it  arises  and  works 
outwards,  since  otherwise  it  were  no  point  of  commencement,  but 
a  mere  product  of  a  spiritual  revolution.  But  although  now  its 
existence  transcends  the  nature  of  that  sphere,  still  nothing  hin- 
ders us  from  assuming,  that  the  rise  of  such  a  life  is  a  working  of 
a  power  of  development  dwelling  in  our  nature  as  a  species  which 
reveals  itself  according  to  laws,  although  concealed  from  us,  yet 
Divinely  ordained,  in  individual  men  at  individual  points,  in  order 
through  them,  to  advance  the  rest.  Certainly  without  such  an  as- 
sumption no  progression  of  the  human  race,  either  partial  or  gen- 
eral, were  to  be  thought  of  Every  distinguished  endowment  of 
an  individual,  through  whom  in  a  definite  circle,  any  one  spiritual 
work  has  been  reformed,  is  such  a  starting-point ;  and  only  the 
more  limited  by  time  and  space  in  their  operations,  developments 
of  this  kind  are,  so  much  the  more  also  do  they  seem,  although 
not  explainable  from  the  pre-existing  yet,  condilionated  by  it.  If 
we  therefore  designate  all  these,  each  in  his  sphere,  as  heroes  and 
ascribe  to  them  a  higher  inspiration,  then  by  this  only  thus  much 
is  meant,  that  for  the  highest  good  of  the  circle  in  which  they  ap- 
pear, they  are  impregnated  out  of  the  universal  source  of  life  ;  and 
that  such  persons  appear  from  time  to  time,  we  must  regard  as 
something  conformable  to  law,  if  we  would  at  all  hold  fast  to  the 
higher  significance  of  human  nature. 

"  All  such  individuals  are  therefore  in  analogy  with  the  idea  of 
revelation,  which  is  meanwhile  specially  applied  only  to  the  sphere 
of  the  higher  self-consciousness.  No  one,  it  is  likely,  will  refuse 
to  admit  such  an  endowing,  in  all  founders  of  religion,  even  of  sub- 
ordinate degrees,  provided  the  doctrine  and  community  proceed- 
ing from  them  is  to  have  something  peculiar  and  original  in  them. 
But  shall  this  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  Christ,  then,  in  the 
next  place,  we  should  be  obliged  to  say,  that  in  comparison  with 
him,  all  which  in  other  respects  can  be  deemed  revelation,  (mani- 
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festation,)  again  loses  this  character,  because  all  the  rest  is  limited 
to  definite  times  and  spaces,  and  everything  proceeding  from  such 
points  is  nevertheless  already  from  the  start,  destined  again  to  be 
annihilated  in  them,  in  reference  to  Him,  therefore  is  no  being, 
but  a  non-being,  and  only  He  is  supposed  gradually  to  impart  to 
the  whole  human  race  a  higher  degree  of  life.  For  he  who  does 
not  receive  Christ  in  this  universality  as  a  Divine  Manifestation, 
cannot  desire  Christianity  as  a  permanent  appearance.  But  nev- 
ertheless it  must  still  be  asserted,  that  even  the  strongest  view  of 
the  distinction  between  Him  and  all  other  men,  does  not  forbid 
it  being  said,  that  his  appearance  even  as  man-becoming  (incarna- 
tion,) of  the  Son  of  God  was  something  natural.  For  in  the  first 
place,  as  certainly  as  Christ  was  a  man,  the  possibility,  at  least, 
must  be  in  human  nature,  to  receive  into  itself  the  Divine  just  as 
it  has  been  in  Christ  So  that  the  position,  that  the  Divine  Man- 
ifestation in  Christ  must  even  in  this  respect  be  something  abso- 
lutely supernatural,  does  not  at  all  bear  trial ;  much  more  does  the 
Prot-evangelium,  by  in  fact  connecting  the  promise  of  Christ  im- 
mediately with  the  Fall,  declare  entirely  against  the  idea,  viz:  as 
if  human  nature  was  in  any  respect  incapable  of  receiving  the 
Divine  restoring  element  into  itself,  and  that  the  ability  thereto 
must  first  be  creatively  introduced.  But  although  in  human  na- 
ture, there  lies  only  the  possibility  thereto,  consequently  the  actual 
implanting  of  this  Divine  element  in  it,  must  be  solely  a  Divine, 
therefore,  an  eternal  act :  still,  in  the  second  place,  the  temporal 
forthcoming  of  this  act  in  a  definite  person  is  also  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fact  of  human  nature,  founded  in  its  original  arrangement, 
and  prepared  through  everything  earlier,  consequently  as  the  high- 
est development  of  its  spiritual  power,  even  be  it  so  that  we  could 
never  penetrate  so  deeply  into  these  inmost  secrets  of  the  universal 
spiritual  life,  as  to  be  able  to  develop  this  general  conviction  into 
a  definite  view.  For  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  explained 
always,  only  as  a  Divine  arbitrariness,  that  precisely  in  Jesus  and 
no  other,  the  restoring  Divine  element  made  its  appearance ;  bat 
to  assume  Divine  arbitrariness  in  a  single,  thing  is  always  an  an- 
thropopathic  view,  for  which  also  the  Scripture  does  not  vouch, 
seeming  much  more  to  intimate  precisely  the  ccgditionality  here 
asserted. 

2.  "  But  now  as  to  what  appertains  to  the  super-rational.  Christ 
could  in  no  wise  be  confronted  with  our  total  humanity  as  Re- 
deemer, if  those  very  life-moments,  by  which  he  accomplishes 
redemption,  were  to  be  explained  from  the  reason  dwelling  equally 
in  all  others,  because  then  these  states  must  occur  too  in  the  oth- 
ers, and  therefore  they  also  be  able  to  effectuate  redemption.  If 
now  just  so  in  the  redeemed,  also  conditions  of  spirit  are  supposed 
as  obtained  only  through  His  communication  or  influence,  and  if 
without  this  it  could  not  be  said  that  a  redemption  was  accom- 
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plished  in  them ;  then  these  feelings  are  not  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  from  the  reason  dwelling  in  them  from  their  birth,  although 
this  is  indispensably  necessary,  since  such  states  of  being  can 
never  exist  in  a  reasonless  soul.  Therefore,  something  super- 
rational  is  certainly  supposed  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed ; 
and  whoever  would  in  no  way  recognize  this,  could  also  not  un- 
derstand redemption  in  a  proper  sense,  and  must  estimate  Chris- 
tianity only  as  an  institution  to  stand  until  something  better  arises 
for  the  transmission  of  the  influences  of  a  human  reAon  eminently 
awakened  in  the  form  of  the  self-consciousness.  This  super-ra- 
tionality is  also,  almost  without  exception,  recognized  in  the  utter- 
ances of  those  who  profess  Christ,  and  expressed  under  different 
forms,  as  an  original  or  later-entered  persistent  or  moment-limited 
indwelling  of  God  or  of  the  Adyos  in  Christ,  and  as  a  movement 
of  the  redeemed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  though  we  suppose  even 
the  highest  difierence  between  this  super-rational  and  the  com- 
mon human  reason,  still  this  super-rational  element  can  never  be 
set  forth  as  absolutely  such,  without  falling  into  contradiction  with 
itself.  Because  the  highest  aim  which  is  brought  about  by  these 
workings  of  redemption  is  ever  still  such  a  condition  of  man,  as 
could  not  only  receive  the  most  perfect  recognition  of  the  com* 
moQ  human  reason,  but  in  which  also  what  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
what  the  human  reason  itself  in  the  same  individual  effects,  cannot 
in  general  be  distinguished.  As  then  reason  is  entirely  at  one 
witn  the  Divine  Spirit,  therefore  the  Divine  Spirit  itself  can  be 
viewed  as  the  highest  degree  of  human  reason,  and  the  difierence 
between  both  taken  away.  But  just  so  also  even-  in  the  first  be- 
ginning, everything  which  contradicts  the  motions  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  is  also  that  which  strives  against  human  reason,  since  oth- 
erwise a  consciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption  could  not  be  in 
man,  before  those  operations  enter,  certainly  such  a  consciousness 
as  is  satisfied  by  them.  Is  there  therefore  in  hujnan  reason  itself, 
filready  in  a  certain  manner  that  supposed,  which  is  produced  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  ? — then  in  this  relation  he  does  not  transcend  the 
same.  What  now  is  valid  of  the  redeemed,  is  just  as  much  also 
predicable  of  the  Redeemer,  inasmuch  as  even  they,  who  admit  no 
kind  of  Divine  indwelling  in  him,  still  with  regard  to  those  activi- 
ties, ideas  and  rules  of  life  which  others  explain  from  that  in- 
dwelling, on  their  side,  eulc^ize  them  as  highest  reason,  and  there- 
fore approvingly  apprehend  with  their  human  reason,  which 
apprehension  again,  the  former  do  not  blame  or  reject,  but  likewise 
recognize  with  approbation. 

•*  Miscellaneous  Remarks, — According  to  the  view  of  piety  here 
presented,  the  peculiar  being  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the  redeemed 
in  their  connection  with  him,  is  the  original  seat  of  the  former 
question  of  the  supernatural  and  super-rational  in  Christianity ;  so 
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that  there  is  quite  do  reason  for  admitting  anything  supernatural  or 
super-rational  which  were  not  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Redeemer,  but  were  another  original  thing  for  itself.  Customarily  it 
is  treated  partly  with  reference  to  the  individual  matters  of  fact, 
for  which  the  supernatural  is  specially  claimed,  of  which  here  our 
discourse  cannot  yet  be,  partly  with  reference  to  the  Christian 
doctrines,  which  for  us  are  nothing  else  than  enunciations  with 
respect  to  that  self-consciousness  and  its  connection.     But  if  the 
super-rationann  the  Christian  self-consciousness  consists  in  this, 
that  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  produced  through  the  activity  of  reason  : 
still  it  does  not  all  follow  from  this,  that  the  expressions  with  re- 
spect to  this  self-consciousness  must  also  be  super-rational.     For 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  Christian  self-consciousness,  all  nature 
also  is  super- rational,  and  still  we  call  our  expressions  with  respect 
to  it,  by  no  means  equally  so  but  purely  rational.     The  entire  act 
of  receiving  expressions  with  respect  to  our  pious  self-conscious- 
ness, is  but  just  as  rational  a  thing  as  the  former,  and  the  difference 
is  only  this,  that  this  objective  consciousness  is  given  originally  to 
him  who  is  affected  bv  nature,  but  that  self-consciousness  onlv  to 
him  who  is  afiected  by  the  Redeemer  in  the  manner  peculiar  to 
his  confessors.     From  this  now  it  follows  of  itself,  what  is  not  ten- 
able of  the  ruling  view,  as  if  the  Christian  doctrine  consists  in 
part  of  rational,  and  in  part  of  super-rational  propositions.     It  is 
to  be  sure  quite  clear,  that  this  can  be  only  a  juxtaposition,  but 
by  no  means  that  propositions  of  two  sorts  form  one  whole ;  be- 
cause no  connection  can  have  place  between  a  rational  and  a 
super-rational  thing.     We  also  see  this  tolerably  clearly  in  all 
treatises  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  divided  into  a  natural 
theolo^  current  as  purely  rational,  not  only  within,  but  also  out- 
side ot  Christianity,  and  into  a  positive  validly  super-rational  only 
within  it,  for  both  then  aie  and  remain  sundered  from  one  another. 
But  the  appearance,  as  if  such  a  union  were  practicable,  arises 
hence,  that  there  are  undoubtedly  Christian  propositions,  in  which 
the   peculiarly  Christian  element  steps  considerably  in  the  back- 
ground, so  that  they  can  also  be  deemed  purely  rational  in  the  re- 
spect in  which  others  are  accounted  super-rational.     Were  that 
peculiar  element,  however,  not  all  in  them,  then  of  course  they 
would  not  be  Christian  propositions.     The  truth  of  the  case  is 
therefore  this,  that  all  Christian  propositions  are  in  one  respect 
super-rational,  but  in  another  also  all  rational;  but  super- rational 
are  they  in  the  same  respect,  in  which  also  everything  experienced 
by  us  is  super-rational,  as  it  is  certainly  an  inward  experience, 
to  which  they  all  go  back,  viz :  that  they  rest  upon  a  given  some- 
thing, and  without  this  could  not  have  arisen  by  derivation  or 
collocation  from  universally  recognized  and  communicated  propo- 
sitions.    Else  were  we  certainly  able  to  instruct  and  argue  every 
man  into  a  Christian,  without  anything  else  occurring  to  him. 
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Therefore  it  also  belongs  to  this  super-rationality,  that  a  true  ap- 
propriation of  Christian  propositions  cannot  take  place  in  a  scien- 
tific manner,  hence  likewise  lies  outside  of  reason ;  but  it  takes 
place  only  so  far  as  each  man  has  himself  desired  to  have  the  ex- 

Eerience,  as  indeed  everything  individual  and  peculiar  can  be  em- 
raced  only  through  the  lojoe  that  desires  the  perception.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  the  whole  Christian  doctrine  is  super-rational. 
But  is  the  question  asked,  whether  the  propositions  which  express 
the  Christian  states  of  mind  and  their  connection,  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  mental  formation  and  combination,  as  everything 
uttered,  so  that  in  such  a  representation  the  more  perfectly  we 
satisfy  these  laws,  so  much  the  more  will  every  one  be  obliged 
rightly  to  apprehend  what  is  thought  and  meant,  although  he  can- 
not convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  because  wanting 
the  fundamental  inward  experience  :  then  in  this  sense  everything 
in  Christian  doctrine  must  be  thoroughly  conformable  to  reason. 
Accordingly,  the  super-rationality  of  dl  the  single  Christian  doc- 
trinal propositions  is  the  measure  by  which  we  can  judge  whether 
they  indeed  express  the  peculiarly  Christian  element,  and  again 
their  conformity  to  reason  is  the  proof,  how  far  the  attempt  to 
transfer  the  inward  movements  of  the  Spirit  into  the  thoughts,  has 
been  successful  or  not ;  but  the  assertion  that  it  cannot  be  demand- 
ed to  set,  forth  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  reason,  what  rises  above 
reason,  seems  only  as  an  evasion,  by  which  the  incidental  imper-. 
fection  of  the  treatment  is  to  be  covered  over,  just  as  the  opposite 
one,  that  everything  in  the  Christian  doctrine  must  in  every  sense 
be  built  upon  reason,  seems  but  a  shift  by  which  to  hide  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  fundamental  experience, 

"The  common  prescriptive  remark,  that  the  super-rational  in 
Christianity  is  not  admitted  to  be  contra-rational,  appears  to  be 
intended  to  affirm  the  same  thing  as  our  proposition.  Because  it 
^  implies  on  the  one  side  the  clear  perception  of  the  super-rational, 
upon  the  other  the  problem  to  point  out  the  nop-contra-rational 
element  therein,  which  can  be  attained  only  through  the  pure  ra- 
tionality of  the  exposition. 

Prop.  IV.  "  There  is  no  other  wav  to  obtain  a  part  in  the 
Christian  communion  than  through  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer. 

1.  "To  have  a  part  in  the  Christian  communion  is  to  seek  in 
the  institution  of  Christ  approximation  to  the  previously  described 
state  of  an  absolute  ease  and  stability  of  pious  emotions.  Because 
from  another  than  this  cause  can  no  one  wish  to  be  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  But  now  since  each  person  can  enter  it  only  by 
means  of  his  own  free  decision,  the  assured  conviction  must  pre- 
cede this,  that  through  the  influence  of  Christ,  the  state  of  neeaing 
redemption  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  other  introduced,  and  this 
assurance  is  exactly  faith   in  Christ.     That  is  to  say,  this  ex- 
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pression  designates  in  general,  in   our  sphere,   only  the  con- 
fident conviction  accompanying  a  condition  of  the  higher  self- 
consciousness,  which  conviction  is  consequently  something  diflferent 
from,  but  precisely  on  this  account  also,  not  less  than  that  which 
accompanied*  the  objective  consciousness.     In  the  same  sense  was 
our  discourse  before  this,  of  faith  in  God,  which  was  stated  to  be 
nothing  else,  than  the  confidence  with  respect  to  the  absolute  feel- 
ing of  dependence  as  such,  i.  e.  as  produced  by  a  Being  (Wesen.) 
external  to  us,  and  as  expressing  our  relation  to  the  same.     But 
the  faith  mentioned  in  our  discourse  is  a  matter-of-fact  confidence, 
only  however  that  of  a  perfectly  internal  fact.    That  is,  it  cannot 
be  m  an  individual  until  through  an  impression  which  he  receives 
from  Christ,  there  has  been  formed  in  him  a  beginning,  although 
only  an  infinitely  small  one,  yet  a  real  anticipation,  of  the  annul- 
ment of  the  state  of  needing  redemption.     But  the  expression,  faith 
in  Christ,  is  here,  as  faith  in  God  there,  the  reference  of  the  con- 
dition as  efifect  to  Christ  as  original  cause.     Thus  also  John  de- 
scribes Him.     Thus  from  the  beginning  onward,  only  they  have 
united  themselves  to  Christ  in  his  new  community,  whose  pious 
self-consciousness  was  distinctly  stamped  as  a  neediness  of  re- 
demption, and  who  now  had  become  assured  of  the  redeeming 
power  of  Christ  in  them.*    So  that  the  more  strongly  both  these 
things  appeared  in  any  one,  the  more  also  could  he  himself  through 
statement  of  the  fact,  to  which  also  belong  the  description  of 
Christ  and  of  his  eflSciency,  call  forth  the  same  inward  experience 
in  others.     They  in  whom  this  took  place,  became  believing,  the 
others  not.'    Herein,  always  since  then,  has  consisted  the  essence 
of  all  direct  Christian  annunciation  and  preaching  which  can  take 
the  shape  always  only  of  testimony ;  a  testimony  of  one*s  own  ex- 
perience, which  might  awaken  the  desire  in  others  also,  to  have 
the  same  experience.     But  the  impression,  which  all  persons  later 
upon  this  way  receive  from  what  was  efifected  through  Christ,  viz  10 
from  the  common  Spirit  communicated  through  him  and  from  the 
whole  community  of  Christians,  supported  by  the  historical  state- 
ment of  his  life  and  being,  was  precisely  the  same  impression 
which  his  contemporaries  received  immediately  from  Him.   Hence 
also  they  who  remained  unbelieving,  were  blamed  not  on  this  ac- 
count, because  they  had  not  perhaps  suffered  themselves  to  be 
moved  by  arguments,  but  only  on  account  of  the  want  of  self 
knowledge,  which  must  be  at  the  bottom  where  there  is  an  incapac- 
ity  to  recognize  the  Redeemer  as  such,  when  He  is  truly  and 
rightly  set  forth.     But  this  want  of  self-knowledge,  i.  e.  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  of  redemption,  Christ  himself  had  already 
declared  as  the  limit  of  His  opera tiveness.     And  thus  is  the  ground 
of  unbelief  as  also  the  ground  of  faith,  the  same  at  all  times." 

iJohn  1 :  45,  46.     6 :  68,  69.    Matt.  16:  15,  18.    •Act8  2:  37,  41. 
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We  conclude  these  specimens  of  Schleiermacher's  doctrinal 
views,  which  however  alone,  seen  out  of  their  scientific  connection, 
and  in  such  comparatively  scanty  proportions,  afford  but  imper- 
fect data,  for  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  his  theological  system 
and  Christian  stand-pomt,  with  the  following  all-interesting  and  at 
least  very  thought-awakening  propositions,  the  96th,  98th  100th, 
101st  of  his  "  Christliche  Glaube/'  viz: 

1.  '' In  Jesus  Christ  the  Divine  Nature  and  the  human  nature 
were  united  in  one  person. 

2.  "Christ  was  distinguished  from  all  other  men  by  his  essential 
sinlessness  and  his  absolute  perfection. 

8.  "The  Redeemer  admits  believers  into  the  eflScacy  of  his 
god-consciousness,  and  this  is  his  redeeming  activity. 

4.  "  The  Redeemer  takes  believers  info  the  communion  of  his 
untroubled  happiness,  and  this  is  his  reconciling  activity." 


ARTICLE  Vn. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  SEING  OF  GOD  FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  MAN, 

Bj  Rxr.  Jambs  M.  Maodokald,  J«maica,  L.  I. 

It  would  be  presuming  too  far  to  undertake  to  offer  much  that 
is  new  on  the  evidence'of  the  Divine  Existence.  The  ancient  phi- 
losophers,  and  such  writers  as  Clarke,  Locke,  Ray,  Derham  and 
Paley,  and  the  authors  of  the  various  Systems  of  Theology,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  exhausted  the  subject.  And  this,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  true.  But  it  has  appeared  that  something  essential  is 
lacking,  in  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  as  it  is  com- 
monly presented ; — which  it  will  be  our  object  to  exhibit  as  suc- 
cinctly as  possible.  Several  valuable  contributions,  on  this  subject 
have,  within  a  few  years,  been  given  to  the  public,  which,  as  well 
as  works  that  have  been  longer  known,  afford  most  important  aid 
to  the  student  in  Natural  Theology. 

To  enter,  in  a  formal  manner,  on  the  proof  of  the  being  of  God 
may  be  thought  by  some  as  superfluous,  if  not  irreverent  But 
even  admitting  that  men  generally  are  not  open  to  doubt  on  this 
subject,  and  that  it  has  been  most  amply  discussed,  there  are,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  very  many,  who,  if  they  were  called  upon  by  an  in- 
genious skeptic,  to  give  a  reason  for  their  faith,  woukl  find  the 
task  a  difficult  one,  from  having  never  given  the  subject,  in  its  ar- 
gumentative form,  a  special  examination.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  that  the  subject  possesses  an  intrinsic  importance 
and  dignity,  and  is  so  fitted  to  produce  a  deep  and  ever-present 
ImpressiiHi,  as  completely  to  repel  the  idea  of  the  discussion  being 
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either  irreverent  or  useless.  But  the  argument  we  regard  as  pe- 
culiarly important,  because  it  is  adapted  eflfectually  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  those  pantheistic  and  materialistic  notions  which  have 
prevailed  elsewhere,  and  which  there  is  some  danger,  may  become 
fashionable  in  America  and  Europe.  This  latter  is  the  principal 
reason  which  leads  us,  at  the  present  time,  to  invite  attention  to 
this  subject. 

We  think  it  is  Chalmers,  who  somewhere  remarks,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  assert  positively,  that  there  is  nowhere 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  incorpo- 
real Spirit  who  is  the  Maker  and  Upholder  of  all  things.  All  that 
any  man  can  do  is  to  declare  that  he  has  failed  to  discover  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  such  a  being.  And  this  is  saving  very 
little — indeed  amounts  t»  nothing — when  we  consider  now  very 
limited  is  man's  knowledge  of  the  universe.  The  survey  which 
he  is  able  to  make,  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  Divine  works,  is 
comparatively,  hardly  greater  than  that  made  by  the  "little  ant" 
of  the  general  landscape,  from  the  top  of  his  tiny  hill.  A  thou- 
sand stars  glitter  in  the  evening  sky,  not  one  of  which  has  he  ever 
visited,  and  where,  for  all  that  he  knows  to  the  contrary,  the  being 
of  God,  may  be  luminously  inscribed  to  the  eye.  So  that  it  is  a 
"  foor^  indeed,  according  to  the  expression  of  Scripture,  one  who 
shows  how  little  he  knows,  by  his  very  ignorance  of  his  ignorance, 
who  declares  positively  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  who  is  infinite,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  Let  him  wait  till 
he  has  quarried  through  every  strata  of  the  earth ;  to  its  core,  till 
he  has  sounded  the  depths  of  the  skies,  visited  and  explored  the 
other  planets,  the  great  central  orb,  and  every  star  and  planet  of 
other  systems,  and  ransacked  every  corner  of  the  wide  creation ; 
nay,  till  he  has  read  every  Hne,  and  knows  every  item  that  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  our  world,  written  or  unwritten,  for  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence,  and  has  even  searched  the  records 
of  a  past  eternity,  before  he  dares  to  assert  that  space  and  dura- 
tion have,  nowhere  and  never,  borne  up  the  clear  and  undeniable 
inscription  that  there  is  a  God. 

The  argument  d  priori,  and  its  value. 

To  Dr.  Cudworth,  unquestionably,  rather  than  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  author  of  the  argument,  from  ne- 
cessity, as  it  has  been  termed.  In  his  "  Intellectual  System,"  he 
labors  to  prove  that  we  can  have  no  proper  or  distinguishing  idea 
of  God,  which  does  not  include  necessity  of  existence  in  it.  And 
John  Howe,  whom  Macaulay  so  justly  styles  "that  great  man,"  in 
his  Living  Temple,  while  he  waives  the  argument,  because  some 
had  objected  to  it  as  a  sophism,  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  ad- 
mits of  being  managed  with  demonstrative  evidence.  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  in  his  Origines  Sacrse,  also  argues  that  necessary  ex- 
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istence  doth  immutably  belong  to  the  idea  and  nature  of  God ;  and 
that  therefore  we  may  with  as  much  truth  affirm  that  He  exists  as 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
Archbishop  Tillotson  labors  to  prove  that  the  possibility  that  there 
should  be  a  God,  is  a  foundation  for  proving  the  existence  of  one. 
By  possible,  he  means  not  contradictory  to  reason.  And  if  not 
contradictory  to  reason  that  there  should  be  a  Being  existing  from 
eternity,  there  necessarily  must  be  one.  And  Dr.  Emmons  reasons 
that  if  the  world  might  have  had  a  cause,  then  it  must  have  had 
a  cause.  The  bare  possibility  of  its  beginning  to  exist  by  a  cause 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  there  was  some  cause  of  its  be- 
ginning to  exist.  But  Dr.  Clarke  is  justly  regarded  as  the  chief 
advocate  and  expounder  of  the  argument  a  priori,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  He  reasons  in  this  manner,  that  there  must  be  in 
nature  a  permanent  ground  or  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  first 
cause ;  otherwise  its  existence  would  be  owing  to  or  dependent  on 
mere  chance.  "  The  existence,  therefore,  of  the  first  cause  is  nec- 
essary ;  necessary  absolutely  and  in  itself.  And  therefore,  that 
necessity  is  a  priori,  and  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  ground  or 
reason  of  its  existence."  That  is,  he  begins  with  the  cause  and 
infers  its  efiects.  And  he  has  displayed,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
the  greatest  metaphysical  ingenuity,  and  learning,  in  managing 
this  argument.  But  almost  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  even  for  those 
who  are  familiar  with  metaphysical  disquisitions,  to  follow  him 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  his  reasoning ;  so  difficult  that  it 
must  certainly  fail  to  convince  the  skeptic,  and  may  greatly  tend 
to  perplex  and  unsettle  the  believer.  If  there  is  any  force  in  Dr. 
Clarke's  celebrated  argument,  it  is  because,  instead  of  being  a  pri- 
ori, it  is  strictly  speaking  inductive.  What  leads  us  to  search 
for  a  First  Cause  ?  Is  it  not  the  existence  of  other  beings  who 
could  not  have  made  themselves,  nor  have  existed  from  eternity  ? 
In  his  correspondence.  Dr.  C.  endeavors  to  prove  that  something 
must  have  existed  from  eternity,  independent  and  self-existent ;  or 
that  the  existence  of  space  and  duration,  which  are  not  themselves 
substances,  proves  that  there  must  be  an  infinite,  incorporeal,  eter- 
nal Deity.  In  this  he  followed  Dr.  Cudworth,  who  argued  from 
the  consideration  of  space  and  immensity,  that  there  must  be  an 
infinite,  incorporeal  First  Cause.  But  what  is  this  but  the*  ail- 
ment a  posteriori?  The  existence  of  space  and  time  is  assumed 
as  real,  and  independent  of  our  conceptions  of  them ;  and  the 
process  therefore  oecomes  an  inductive  one. 
*  Very  few  have  ever  felt  satisfied  with  the  argument  from  neces- 
sity ;  in  fact,  few  have  ever  professed  themselves  able  to  compre- 
hend its  nature.  Mr.  Locke  says,  "that  it  is  an  ill  way  of  estab- 
lishing the  existence  of  God,  to  lay  the  whole  sft*ess  of  so  important 
a  point  upon  that  sole  foundation,  and  take  some  men's  having  the 
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idea  of  God  in  their  minds,  for  the  only  proof  of  a  Deity."  He 
regards  the  proofs  which  our  own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts 
of  the  universe  offer  as  so  clear  and  cogent  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  considering  man  to  withstand  them.  Mr.  Stewart,  after 
citing  the  opinion  of  "  the  coryphaeus  of  Scotch  metaphysics,"  Dr. 
Reid,  that  he  was  unable  to  determine  whether  these  speculations 
were  as  solid,  as  they  are  sublime,  or  whether  they  were  the  wan- 
derings of  the  imagination,  in  a  region  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
understanding,  remarks :  "  After  this  candid  acknowledgment  from 
Dr.  Reid,  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  niy  own  doubts  and 
difficulties  on  the  same  subject."  And  Lord  Brougham  remarkB 
that  there  is  a  "great  inaccuracy  in  denominating  the  argument 
in  question,  were  it  ever  so  sound,  an  argument  a  priori,  for  it  is 
a  reasoning  founded  on  experience,  and  it  i^  to  be  classed  with  the 
arguments  derived  from  the  observation  of  external  objects,  the 
ground  of  our  reasoning  a  posteriori  as  to  matter,  or  at  the  ut- 
most, with  the  information  given  by  consciousness,  the  whole 
cround  of  our  reasoning  a  j'o^^mori  as  to  mind."  Mr.  Stewart 
has  well  expressed  the  merits  of  the  argument  a  priori  (and  we 
refer  to  his  opinion  with  greater  satisfaction  on  account  of  its 
bearing  on  a  part  of  the  argument  which  we  propose  to  present) 
by  observing  that  the  fact  of  our  ideas  of  immensity  and  eternity 
forcing  themselves  upon  our  belief  seems  to  furnish  an  additional 
argument  for  the  existence  of  an  immense  and  eternal  Being  ;  that 
after  we  have  by  the  inductive  process  of  reasoning,  become  sat- 
isfied of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  cause,  we  naturally  connect 
with  this  cause,  the  impressions  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
infinite  space  and  endless  duration,  and  hence  "clothe  with  the 
attributes  of  immensity  and  eternity,  the  awful  Being  whose  ex- 
istence has  been  proved  by  a  more  rigorous  process  of  reasoning." 

The  Cartesian  Theory, 

Descartes,  to  whom  Mr.  Stewart  assigns  the  honor  of  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  modern  movement  in  metaphysical  philosophy, 
was  the  author  of  a  famous  psyphological  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  to  which  we  deem  it  important  in  these  preliminary 
_  remarks,  briefly  to  refer.  This  philosopher  showed  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy  to  the  science 
of  the  human  mind,  as  Bacon  had  shown  the  application  of  these 
same  principles  to  the  investigation  of  natural  science.  He  as- 
sumed human  consciousness  as  the  starting-point,  and  established 
the  principle  that  all  true  science  of  the  mind  must  rest  upon 
inductions  drawn  from  the  world  within.  Having  shown  that 
our  own  existence  is  implied  in  our  consciousness,  he  maintains 
that  we  have  no  idea  which  consciousness  renders  more  distinct 
and  clear  than  thai  of  the  existence  of  an  all-perfect,  and  infinite 
Grod ;  and  he  further  maintains  that  this  idea  must  have  been  im- 
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pressed  on  our  minds  by  the  Deity  himself,  because  it  would  be 
supposing  the  effect  to  transcend  the  cause,  to  refer  it  to  any 
finite  origin.  Descartes  did  not  mean  that  men  are  bom  with  an 
actual  idea  of  this  kind,  but  simply  that  the  mind  is  so  constituted 
that  a^  soon  as  its  faculties  are  developed  this  truth  is  perceived 
intuitively;  and  hence  that  the  being  of  God  is  to  be  classed 
among  primary  truths,  which  neither  reasoning,  nor  revelation  can 
make  plainer.  The  Cartesian  doctrine,  we  are  constrained  to  re- 
gard as  much  clearer  than  that  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  or  Dr.  Clarke ; 
and  were  it  no  more  than  this,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  so  congenial 
to  the  mind  that,  when  once  received,  it  can  never  be  lost,  we 
believe  it  would  be  wholly  tenable ;  although  in  that  form  it  would 
not  be  conclusive  as  an  argument  for  the  Divine  Existence.  Des- 
carte's  theory  is  that  it  is  a  truth  which  does  not  need  to  be  first 
proposed,  but  is  primary  and  intuitive.  And  some  very  judicious 
writers,  among  them  Morell,  author  of  the  history  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy, appear  to  think  that  a  powerful  argument  may  be  de- 
rived from  our  fundamental  conceptions.  "  This  method  of  proof," 
he  remarks,  "certainly  appears  to  those  unaccustomed  to  abstract 
thinking,  somewhat  obscure  and  inconclusive ;  but  it  has  the 
merit  of  becoming  more  forcible  the  more  it  is  inwardly  realized; 
and  we  much  doubt  whether  the  tone  of  metaphysical  thinking  in 
our  country  will  not,  ere  long,  render  an  appeal  to  these  concep- 
tions the  most  powerful,  as  also  the  most  popular  proofs  of  the 
foundation  principles  of  natural  theology.  As  we  can  imagine 
an  angel  in  heaven  to  believe  in  God  from  its  own  deep  intuition 
of  His  existence,  so  will  men  attain  a  similar  intuitive  pursuasion, 
in  proportion  as  they  raise  themselves  above  the  material,  into  the 
region  of  the  spiritual  and  the  divine." 

And  Pres.  Hopkins  in  an  admirable  essay,  "On  the  argument 
from  nature  for  the  divine  existence,"  oriffinally  published  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Observer,  says :  "If  we  consider  the  great 
importance  to  the  race  of  a  belief'-  in  God,  and  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  essential  ideas  are  mmished, 
we  may  perhaps  think  it  probable  that  this  great  idea  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  varying  process  of  induc- 
tion from  premises  without.  It  may  appear  probable  that  religion, 
to  which  the  idea  of  God  is  fundamental,  which  is  afterwards  to 
shoot  higher  and  spread  wider  its  influence  than  any  other  power, 
should  have  its  roots  in  the  very  foundations  and  elements  of  the 
soul  of  man."  But  however  this  may  bd,  we  do  most  cordially  be- 
lieve that  man  is  correctly  defined  as  a  religious  animal ;  and  that 
there  must  be  something  in  his  moral  constitution,  something  ele- 
mentary to  his  soul,  on  which  religion  may  rest  as  a  foundation. — 
With  these  preliminary  observations,  we  proceed  to  sketch  our 
proposed  argument  for  the  being  of  God. 

The  existence  of  our  own  minds,  independent  of  matter,  is  es- 
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sentiaJ  to  the  argument  by  which  we  prove  the  existence  of  a  su- 
perior, and  infinite  Intelligence.  And  of  their  independent  exist- 
ence we  have  a  clearer,  a  stronger  evidence,  than  of  the  eiistence 
of  matter.  No  skeptic  can  deny  the  reality  of  thought ;  for  even 
to  doubt  is  to  think.  Now  that  to  which  the  phenomenon  of  thought 
belongs  is  the  mind,  which  is  conscious  of  the  power,  and  of  every 
act,  of  thinking  The  mind,  in  other  words,  by  its  own  conscious- 
ness, becomes  cognizant  of  its  own  existence ;  it  affirms  itself. 
This  is  the  true  and  profound  meaning  of  the  celebrated  aphorism 
of  Descartes,  cogito  ergo  sum.  Our  knowledge  that  we  possess 
minds  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  matter ;  not  a  single  step  in  the 
demonstration  is  dependent  on  the  existence,  or  our  knowledge  of 
the  existence,  of  an  external  or  material  world.  But  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  argument  by  which  we  prove  that  matter  exists  ?  It 
is  from  sensation  that  we  conclude  that  something  exists  beyond 
ourselves ;  and  our  sensations  are  but  acts,  or  thoughts  of  the  mind. 
That  is,  it  is  by  the  feelings  or  acts  of  our  minds  that  we  discover 
that  there  are  objects  external  to  ourselves.  While  therefore,  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  mind  is  wholly  independent  of  matter,  and 
is  wholly  within  ourselves ;  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  matter 
rests  upon  our  sensations,  or  mental  feelings,  so  that  whenever,  in 
any  case,  we  have  proof  of  the  existence  of  matter,  the  very  pro- 
cess of  proof,  involves  proof  of  the  existence  of  mind.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  we  have  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
mind  than  we  have  of  matter ;  or  at  all  events,  one  is  more  readi- 
ly proved,  requires  fewer  steps  in  the  demonstration,  than  the 
other. 

In  the  argument  which  is  now  to  be  offered  for  the  Divine  Ex- 
istence, it  will  be  shown, — a  step  which  is  of  fundamental  import- 
ance— how  the  idea  of  God  is  obtained,  and  what  this  idea  is.  The 
evidences  of  design,  although  an  ijDportant  part  in  the  argument,  are 
not  of  themselves  sufficient,  as  will  be  made  to  appear ;  our  course  of 
reasoning  must  be  such  as  to  give  us  some  just  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  great  Designer  or  Grod,  and  show  that  this  is  not  another 
name  for  what  some  philosophers  mean  by  Fate,  Necessity,  Desti- 
ny, Nature,  or  an  Energy  of  nature.  God  is  light ;  and  the  argu- 
ment that  proves  His  existence  is  light ;  it  is  a  demonstration.  It 
is  composed  of  parts,  it  is  true,  each  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  the  whole,  that  is,  it  is  cumulative  ;  but  it  amounts 
to  a  demonstration  so  perfect,  that  we  may  be  as  fully  assured  of 
God's  existence,  as  we  ar<5  of  our  own,  or  of  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Man,  as  has  been  truly  said,  by  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  in  a  most  instructive  note  on  the 
subject  of  this  Article :  "  Man  is,  in  fact,  a  microcosm — a  uni- 
verse in  himself;  and  whatever  proof  the  whole  universe  affords, 
is  involved,  in  principle,  in  man  himself.'' 

The  rational  and  moral  nature  of  man,  as  an  effect^  affords  vn- 
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answerahk  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  and  infinite 
Cause. 

The  soul  of  man  needs  no  one  to  prove,  or  leach  it,  the 
lesson  of  its  own  existence.  It  knows  that  it  possesses  faculties 
which  must  forever  distinguish  it  from  the  inanimate  objects  of 
nature,  and  that,  essentially,  it  possesses  nothing  in  common  with 
those  objects.  It  knows  farther,  that  there  is  no  connecting  link 
between  it  and  those  animals  which  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of 
intelligence ;  and  that  they  are  lacking  in  something  which,  even 
though  that  degree  were  increased  as  high  as  is  possible  to  their 
nature,  would  not  close  up  the  impassable  gulf,  that  lies  between 
them.  Can  any  one  conceive  that  brutes  could  possibly  possess 
characteristics  by  which  human  beings  might  have  intellectual 
communion  with  them,  or  social  sympathy  ?  The  question  an- 
swers itself.  But  what  is  it  that  distinguishes  man  from  mere  mat- 
ter or  animals?  Not  his  erect  form,  and  a  finer  physical  organi- 
zation, so  much  as  that  part  of  him  which  thinks  and  reasons,  and 
renders  him  a  subject  of  moral  government.  His  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  constitutes  his  individuality.  His  reason,  conscience, 
and  freedom  of  will,  as  the  elements  of  personality,  are  effects  from 
which  we  must  infer  a  cause  :  and  effects  from  the  nature  of  which 
we  just  as  certainly  infer  the  nature  of  that  cause. 

There  is,  first,  tnat  great  principle  of.  the  mind  which  we  term 
reason,  that  is,  the  intelligent  principle  in  man.  Now  this  faculty 
can  not  be  more  sure  of  its  own  existence  than  it  is  that  it  did  not 
create  itself,  and  that  it  can  not  create  another  like  itself.  It  knows 
that  it  would  be  just  as  impossible  for  the  stones  to  cry  out  of 
themselves,  or  for  the  body  to  render  itself  invisible  at  pleasure,  as 
for  the  reason  to  create  another  Kke  itself.  And  it  rejects  instant- 
ly the  idee,  that  matter,  or  nature,  or  a  mere  energy  of  nature, 
produced  it;  at  the  same  time  it  knows  that  it  did  not  always  ex- 
ist, and  theretbre  must  have  had  a  cause  of  its  beginning  to  exist. 
The  inference  is  unavoidable,  that  this  cause — the  Father  of  the 
Spirit — must  possess  reason,  and  a  higher  reason,  associated  with 
other  higher  attributes,  than  are  possessed  by  men.  The  foundation 
of  this  argument  is,  that  we  must  look  not  only  for  an  adequate, 
but  an  appropriate  cause  for  every  effect ;  in  other  words,  that 
only  can  be  a  suf&cient  cause,  which  is  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  effect  produced  A  thinking  mind  which  knows  that  it  did  not 
always  exist,  nor  create  itself  is  the  effect;  and  whither  does  the 
question  respecting  the  origin  of  this  mind  lead  us?  A  created 
mind  is  unanswearble  evidence  of  an  uncreated  and  creative  one. 

Again,  there  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which  it  chooses  or 
refuses  any  thing  offered  to  it;  which,  from  its  nature,  is, indispu- 
tably free,  denominated,  the  will.  Every  man  is  conscious  that, 
in  choosing  or  refusing,  his  will  is  in  no  way  determined  or  forced 
'by  any  absolute  necessity.  The  exercise  oi  the  powers  of  the  will 
is  confined  only  by  its  capacities,  which  limits  it  can  not  possibly 
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overpass.  It  is  this,  that  constitutes  man  a  free  moral  a^nt.  Here 
then  we  have  another  faculty  of  the  inner  man,  which,  like  the 
reason,  we  are  irresistably  forced  to  regard  as  an  effect,  becaoae 
we  are  just  as  sure  in  this  case  as  in  tne  former,  that  it  did  not 
create  itself — that  it  cannot  create  another  like  itself,  in  a  statue, 
or  a  brute — and  that  it  was  not  the  product  of  mere  nature,  or 
some  secret  energy  of  nature.  If  then  we  look  for  its  cause — its 
Author — we  must  look  above  matter,  above  ourselves,  above  na- 
ture, to  a  Being,  yes,  a  Being,  among  the  elements  of  whose  char- 
acter, we  may  discover  one  resembling  this  faculty  of  the  human 
soul.  For  the  cause,  we  repeat  it,  can  not  be  adequate,  unless  it 
is  also  appropriate,  by  being  invested  with  characteristics  and 
functions,  corresponding  to  those  which  are  produced.  As  cre- 
ated reason  led  us  to  the  great  uncreated  Reason,  so  here  ag&ii^ 
the  human  will,  which  the  mind  intuitively  regards  as  an  efiect, 
leads  us  to  that  perfect  sovereign  Will,  which  dictates  all  law,  and 
presides  over  the  universe. 

Conscience,  also,  by  which  we  mean  a  sense  of  duty,  or  that 
faculty  which  approves  or  disapproves  conduct  and  feelings,  as 
right  or  wrong,  is  an  inherent  and  distinguishing  part  of  our  spir- 
itual nature.  This  principle,  we  affirm,  is  inherent  to  our  mental 
constitution ;  for  we  everywhere  findy  among  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  even  among  the  most  igno- 
rant and  debased,  who  have  the  least  conception  of  a  Superior 
Power.  And  wherever  society  has  made  any  progress  we  find 
this  sense  of  obligation,  proportionably  predominent,  thus  proving 
that  a  state  in  which  men  have  a  sense  of  risht,  and  disapproba- 
tion of  that  which  is  accounted  wrong,  accords  with  the  nature  of 
man ;  in  ot|ier  words,  that  this  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  an 
essential  principle  of  his  nature.  But  the  conscience  did  not  cre- 
ate itself,  nor  can  it  create  its  like.  This,  also,  carries  its  own 
proof  Still  it  is  an  effect  which  must  have  had  a  cause.  And 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  it  was  not  the  product  of  some 
"unconscious,  adaptive  energy,"  or  of  "plastic  nature;"  for  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  supposing  that  a  cause  may  produce  an 
effect  superior  to  itself,  which  is  absurd.  An  efiect  ceases  to  be 
an  effect,  when  it  is  superior  to  its  alledged  cause,  and  exists  of 
itself  Heria,  then,  is  another  effect — the  law  written  on  man's 
inner  nature,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong — which  proclaims  for 
its  Author  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  universe.  It  is  engraven  on 
our  moral  constitution  that  there  is  such  a  Lawgiver.  God  has 
left  His  impress  on  the  soul  of  man,  a  likeness  of  His  own  nature, 
an  announcement  of  His  approbation  of  goodness,  and  a  monition 
of  His  wrath  against  sin.  There  is  a  witness  or  representative 
left  in  every  bosom,  which  proclains  a  Principal — a^moral  Govern- 
or— whose  existence  although  He  is  invisible,  is  as  real  as  that 
of  the  invisible  spirit  of  man  itself.    Hence*  the  fidar  must  be 
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wholly  groundless  that  atheism  will  ever  obtain  any  very  general 
prevalence,  or  continue  long.  The  monstrous  error  is  lat  war 
with  the  moral  feelings  which  belong  to  man's  nature. 

Thus  compelled  to  regard  intuitively  the  human  soul  as  an  ef- 
fect, we  are  led  up  to  Deity,  as  its  only  proper  and*  adequate  cause. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  the  great  First  Cause  otherwise  than  that 
those  qualities  of  which  He  is  the  author  in  us,  are  parts  of  His 
own  nature,  and  in  him  exist  in  the  highest  perfection.  It  is  thus 
that  wo  discover  not  Necessity,  Destiny,  Chance,  or  an  Energy 
of  Nature,  as  the  cause  of  all  things,  but  a  personal  God.  The 
soul  we  find  to  be  an  image,  a  copy — sadly  marred  and  broken, 
it  is  true,  in  its  present  state — ^but  an  image  still,  in  which  we 
may  trace  some  striking  marks  of  resemblance  to  the  great  Origi- 
nal. Thus  the  reality  of  a  supreme,  intelligent  power  is  made 
evident ;  and,  at  the  same  time  the  distinct  personality  of  the 
Being  to  whom  this  power  belongs  is  established  :  for  the  Being 
from  whom  we  derive  those  attributes  which  make  up  our  distin- 
guishing characteristics,  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  regard  as  possessed  of  these  attributes  in  their  highest 
possible  perfection,  and  therefore,  as  a  personality,  in  distinction 
from  those,  who,  ashamed  of  the  name  ot  atheism,  acknowledge  no 
other  deity  but  the  universal  and  invariable  Jaws  of  nature.  This, 
probably,  is  the  only  type  of  atheism  to  be  met  with  at  the  present 
day.  oome  would  fain  rest  in  these  laws  themselves,  independent 
of  the  existence  and  agency  of  their  Author,  as  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  events  which  take  place  in  obedience  to  them.  But 
the  course  of  reasoning  which  has  been  pursued,  shows  that  the 
God  in  whom  we  are  to  believe  is  possessed,  in  their  fullness  and 
perfection,  of  all  those  attributes  which  we  discover  in  the  mind 
of  man,  which  is  the  product  of  His  supreme  power  and  sovereign 
will.  This  is  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal God;  in  other  words,  that  He  is  an  intelligent  being;  not  a 
part  of  all  things,  "the  soul  of  the  world;"  but  perfectly  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of,  all  His  creatures  and  works. 

It  is  at  this  point  perhaps,  that  an  application' may  be  made  of 
some  of  the  reasonings  of  Cud  worth  and  Clarke,  in  attempting  to 
construct  an  a  priori  argument.  Having  become  satisfied  of  the 
existence  of  an  intelligei\t  cause,  those  impressions  which  are  de- 
rived from  boundless  space  and  endless  duration,  are  naturally 
connected  with  this  cause;  and  thus  God  is  felt  to  be  invested 
with  the  awful  attributes  of  infinity  and  eternity.  Dr.  Cudworth, 
from  infinite  incorporeal  space,  infers  an  infinite,  incorporeal  Dei- 
ty- He  concludes  that  as  space  is  a  nature  d»jtinct  from  body, 
and  positively  infinite,  it  follows  "  that  there  must  be  some  incor- 
poreal substance  whose  afiection  its  extension  is;  and  because 
there  can  be  nothing  infinite,  but  only  the  Deity."  Dr.  Clarke  pur- 
sues the  same  reasoning  but  includes  infinite  duration  as  well  as 
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space.  As  they  are  not  themselves  substances,  he  contends  that 
they  prove  the  existence  of  a  being,  of  whom  immensity  and  eter- 
nity are  necessary  attributes.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  considers  infinite 
space  as  the  sensorium  of  the  Godhead  ;  it  gives  room  to  infinite 
knowledge,  and  is  as  it  were  "  an  organ  to  omniscence."  Thus 
having  proved  by  other  methods,  as  has  been  done,  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent  cause,  the  impressions  made  on  us  by  the  contem- 
plation of  space  and  duration  may  be  employed  in  illustrating  and 
confirming  the  possibility  if  not  the  necessity,  of  an  infinite.  Being 
who  is  above  and  independent  of  all  visible  things,  and  incorporeal 
entities.  Reflection  further  convinces  us  that  the  cause  of  all 
things,  which  are  in  themselves  finite,  and  subject  to  change  must 
be  independent,  uncaused,  and  therefore  eternal.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  the  Being  who  is  the  cause  of  all 
existence,  to  act  in  His  own  creation,  before  He  existed.  It  is  not 
in  our  power  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  chain  of  infinite  being ;  but  it 
would  be  most  palpably  absurd  to  say  that  this  chain  needs  no 
other  support  than  its  own  connected  links.  We  rise  from  one 
state  of  dependent  and  finite  existence  to  another,  till  we  at  last  rest 
in  the  absolute  and  infinite,  and  there  find  the  sure  support  of  the 

"Vast  chain  of  being." — 

Is  Jehovah  one  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  implied  in  the  proof  that 
He  is  infinite ;  for  it  would  involve  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the 
exijstence  of  two  infinite  beings  ;  or  at  least,  the  sense  of  the  hu- 
man mind  has  everywhere  been  against  the  admission  of  more 
than  one  infinite  being.  Descartes  contended  that  men,  from  the 
very  constitution  of  their  nature,  as  soon  as  they  conceive  of  a 
Deity,  attribute  to  Him  all  possible  perfection.  The  polytheism 
and  creature  worship  of  the  heathen  do  not  prove  that  thev  con- 
sider the  things  which  they  worship  as  the  Supreme  God.  In- 
fluenced by  custom  and  superstition,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
reason  and  common  sense,  they  adopt  the  rites  and  idols  of  their 
forefathers.  Their  intellectual  and  moral  perverseness,  as  dis- 
played in  their  ideas  and  customs,  respecting  the  character  and 
worship  of  God,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  Divine  inmction,  in  punishment 
of  inexcusable  unbelief.  (Rom.  1 :  18,  28.)  There  is  much  ground 
therefore,  for  the  opinion  that  the  very  idea  of  the  true  God  is 
accompanied  with  the  belief  that  He  is  infinitely  perfect. — Thus 
does  it  appear,  from  a  process  of  reflection,  that  that  God  whose 
existence  we  infer  from  the  image  which  He  has  engraved  on  the 
soul  of  man,  is  infinite,  eternal,  underived  one,  and  possessed  of  all 
possible  perfection.  He  is  not  a  mere  intelligence,  residing  in  the 
different  species  of  being.  He  is  not  a  "plastic  power:''  He  is 
not  the  universe  itself;  but  He  is  an  eternal,  uncaused,  indepen- 
»dent,  necessary    being,  possessed  of  power,  life,  wisdonot,  good- 
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ness,  and  everj  supposable  perfection,  in  the   highest  possible 
degree. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  another  stage  in  the  ar- 
gument, and  one  that  lias  been  more  commonly,  and  independent- 
ly, relied  upon  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  That  portion  of  the 
proof  which  has  been  presented,  viz,  that  an  efiect  presupposes  an 
adequate  cause — a  created  mind  and  an  uncreated  one,  renders 
the  argument  from  design  perfectly  conclusive.  The  aimiment 
from  design  is  founded  on  this  plain  principle  that  everything  in 
which  may  be  observed  marks  of  contrivance,  necessarily  implies 
creative  skill,  and  of  course  the  existence  of  a  being  to  whom  this 
skill  belongs. 

The  being  of  God  from  evidences  of  design, 

1.  Evidences  of  design  presented  in  the  phenomena  of  mind» 
The  ancient  philosophers  drew  proofs  of  design  from  the  constitution 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  external  world.     Thus  Cicero  says, 
— "Jam  vero  animum    ipsum  mentemque    hominis,    rationem, 
consilium,   prudentiam,  qui  non  divina  cura  perfecta  esse  per- 
spicit,  is  his  ipsis  rebus  mihi  videtur  carere.     De  quo  dum  dispu- 
tarem,  tuam  mihi  dari  vellem,  Cotta,  eloquentiam.     *     *     *     * 
Jam  vero  domina  rerum,  (ut  vos  soletis  dicere)  eloquendi  vis,  quam 
est  praeclare,  quamque  divina!  quae  primum  efficit,  ut  ea,  quae 
ij^oramus,  discere,  et  ea,  quae  scimus,  alios  docere  possimus. 
Deinde  hac  cohortamur,  hac  pursuademus,  hac  consolamur  afflic- 
tos,  etc.'"    Lord  Brougham  has  handled  this  part  of  the  subject 
most  ably,  and  nothing  more  will  be  necessary  than  to  refer  to 
what  he  has  given  in  relation  to  it,  in  his  admirable  "  Discourse.'' 
From  the  nature  and  operations  of  mind,  he  says,  we  sather  proofs 
of  design,  by  the  strict  method  of  induction,  as  conclusive  as  we 
do  from  the  phenomena  of  matter.     The  structure  of  the  mind 
affords  evidence  of  the  most  skillful  contrivance.     He  considers 
particularly  the  power  of  reasoning— curiosity — the  phenomena  of 
memory,  its  tenacity  and  readiness — the  effect  of  haoit  on  our  in- 
tellectual system — and  the  feelings  and  passions  with  which  we 
are  moved.     "  But  view  the  intellectual  world  as  a  whole,  and 
surely  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate,  without  amazement,  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  which  the  mind  of  man  displays,  and  theim- 
mence  progress  which  it  has  been  able  to  make  in  consequence  of 
its  structure,  its  capacity,  and  its  propensities,  such  as  we  have 
lust  been  describing  them.     If  the  brightness  of  the  heavenly 
Dodies,  the  prodigious  velocity  of  their  motions,  their  vast  distance 
and  mighty  bulk,  fill  the  imagination  with  awe,  there  is  the  same 
wonder  excited  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  intellectual  powers — the 
inconceivable  swiftness  of  thought — the  boundless  range  which 
our  fancy  can  take — the  vast  objects  which  our  reason  can  em- 
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brace.  That  we  should  have  been  able  to  resolve  the  elements 
into  their  more  simple  constituents — to  analyze  the  subtle  light 
which  fills  all  space — to  penetrate  from  that  remote  particle  in  the 
universe,  of  which  we  occupy  a  speck,  into  regions  infinitely  re- 
mote-^ascertain  the  weight  of  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  most 
distant  worlds — investigate  the  laws  which  govern  their  motions,  or 
mould  their  forms — and  calculate,  to  a  second  of  time,  the  periods 
of  their  re-appearance,  during  the  revolutions  of  centuries, — 
all  this  is  in  the  last  degree  amazing,  and  affords  much  more  food 
for  admiration  than  any  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  crea- 
tion. *****  The  most  abstruse  investigations  of  the 
mathemetician  are  conducted  without  any  regard^to sensible  objects; 
and  the  help  he  derives  in  his  reasonings  from  material  things  at 
all,  are  absolutely  insignificant,  compared  with  the  portion  of  his 
work  which  is  altogether  of  an  abstract  kind — the  aid  of  figures 
and  letters  being  only  to  facilitate  and  abridge  his  labor,  and  not  at 
all  essential  to  his  progress.  Nay,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no 
truths  in  the  whole  range  of  the  pure  mathematics  which  might 
not,  by  possibility,  have  been  discovered,  and  systematized  by  one 
deprived  of  sisht  and  touch,  or  immured  in  a  dark  chamber,  with- 
out the  use  of  a  single  material  object.  The  instrument  of  New- 
ton's most  sublime  speculations,  the  calculus  which  he  invented, 
and  the  astonishing  system  reared  by  its  means,  which  have  given 
immortality  to  the  names  of  Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  all  are  the 
creatures  of  pdre  abstract  thought,  etc.  These  surely  are  the 
greatest  of  all  the  wonders  of  nature,  when  justly  considered, 
although  they  speak  to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  the  sense. 
Shall  we,  then,  deny  that  the  eye  could  oe  made  without  skill  in 
optics,  and  yet  admit  that  the  mind  could  be  fashioned  and  endowed 
without  the  most  exquisite  of  all  skill,  or  could  proceed  from  any 
but  an  intellect  of  infinite  power  ?" 

2.  Evidences  of  design  in  the  external  world.  When  we  see  a 
machine,  with  various  parts,  nicely  adjusted,  and  all  in  harmonious 
action,  the  idea  of  its  having  come  into  existence  of  itself,  or  by 
chance,  never  once  enters  the  mind ;  but  we  immediately  connect 
it  with  some  designing  agent.  Such  a  machine  is  the  human  body. 
Few  comparatively  seem  to  know  the  overwhelming  force  of  evi- 
dence which  we,  as  organized  beings,  bear  around — within  us — 
evidence  which  establishes  the  being,  attributes,  and  providence  of 
a  Supreme  Being.  The  human  frame- work  is  one  ot  the  best  vol- 
umes on  Natural  Theology.  "  A  piece  of  mechanism,"  remarks 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  *'  as  a  watch,  a  barometer,  or  a  dial,  will  fix  atten- 
tion ;  a  man  will  make  journeys  to  see  an  engine  stamp  a  coin,  or 
turn  a  block ;  yet  the  organs  through  which  he  has  a  thousand 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  which  are  themselves  more  exquisite  in 
design,  and  more  curious  in  contrivance  and  mechanism,  do  not 
enter  his  thoughts."    What  admirable  instruments  are  the  human 
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hand  and  eye !  How  exquisite  in  workmanship !  Though  com- 
plicated, how  nicely  are  all  their  parts  adjusted,  and  adapted  to 
their  several  ends!  If  we  turn  to  the  centre  of  the  bodily  system 
— the  heart — we  shall  behold,  if  possible,  still  greater  wonders.  If 
we  might  suppose  that  the  external  covering  of  the  body  were 
made  of  some  transparent  substance,  through  which,  as  through 
fflass,  we  could  discern  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  observe 
n<>w  it  is  admitted  on  one  side,  and  let  out  of  the  other  of  that  won- 
derful •'laboratory,"  as  John  Howe  *  styles  it— could  we  perceive 
all  this,  should  we  not  be  ready  to  pronounce  that  man  mad,  or  an 
idiot,  who  could  profess  to  regard  so  wonderful  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, as  having  come  into  existence  by  accident,  or  without  a 
Maker?  And  that  the  same  Being,  who,  as  has  been  shown,  was 
the  Author  of  thd  human  mind,  was  also  the  Maker  of  the  body, 
is  rendered  certain  by  their  adaptation  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
their  mutual  action  on  each  other.  They  are  entirely  distinct, 
one  being  purely  spiritual,  and  the  other  matet'ial,  but  this  mutual 
adaptation  is  as  much  a  part  of  their  original  design,  as  any  other 
property  that  belongs  to  either,  and  hence  it  h  evident  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  same  Designer.  And  that  all  other  creatures 
and  works  were  made  by  the  same  Being  is  evident  inasmuch  as 
the  same  wisdom  and  power  are  displayed  in  them,  and  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  there  can  be  more  than  one  absolute  and  infinite 
Creator.  The  more  minute  and  extensive  the  examination,  the 
more  impressive  and  overwhelming  will  be  the  proofs  of  design, 
which  are  furnished  in  the  works  of  creation.  If  we  carry  our 
inquiries  into  the  microscopic  world,  they  will  be  as  obvious  as 
in  those  broader  fields  surveyed  by  the  telescopes  of  astronomers. 
**  So  full  is  nature  of  design  and  purpose,"  remarks  Pres.  Hop- 
kins, "  from  the  blade  of  grass  to  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  that 
she  now  seems  to  stand  as  one  great  transparency,  through  which 
the  workings  of  a  designing  i^ent  may  be  seen."  Proofs  multiply 
as  we  extend  our  observation.  If  we  look  at  a  single' plant  grow 
ing  at  the  wayside,  we  shall  perceive  the  signatures  oi  divine  wis- 
dom on  every  leaf  and  flower.  If  we  look  nigher,  at  the  motion 
of  this  earth,  and  other  plants,  we  shall  perceive  the  grand  miracle 
of  the  universe — ^the  sublime  argument  for  the  existence  of  God- 
motion  in  a  circle/  The.  song  of  the  spheres  is*—"  There  is  a  God ; 
and  that  God,  how  great,  bow  wise,  how  good !" 

^*  Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 

Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 

Rivers  unknown  to  song,  where  first  the  son 

Gilds^Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 

Flames  on  th*  Atlantic  isles, 

btill  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 

In  thejvoid  waste  as  in  the  city  full. 

\Living  Temple,  i  8. 
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I  can  not  f^o 
Where  utliyersal  love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns." 

"  Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 

Terrasque,  tractusque  mavis,  coelumque.profondum." 

If  now^at  this  point  in  the  argument  we  open  the  Bible — a  book 
which  like  the  human  mind  is  an  efiect  without  any  adequate 
oatjise,  except  on  the  admission  that  there  is  an  omniscient  and 
holy  God,  who  is  its  Author — we  shall  discern,  written  as  with 
sunbeams,  what  we  had  read  more  faintly  traced  on  the  tablets  of 
the  soul,  and  the  external  world,  that  God  is  incomparably  wise, 
great,  good  and  holy.  We  see  in  Jesus,  God  incarnate — God  with 
us — God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  He  who  was  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person,  has  dwelt  on 
earth,  and  men  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father  full  of  grace  and  truth.  God  has  stamped  His  image 
on  the  soul  of  man,  and  stamped  His  image  on  the  Bible,  and  left 
traces  of  His  power  and  wisdom  on  the  broad  earth  and  broader 
heavens,  so  that  if  we  believe  not  we  are  without  excuse.  "  Rev- 
elation itself,"  remarks  Dr.  Dwight,  "  may  for  aught  that  appears, 
be  so  formed,  as  to  become  an  indubitable  proof  of  His  existenoe 
and  of  any,  or  all,  of  His  attributes.  The  Revelation  itself  is  an 
efiect;  and  from  its  nature,  the  nature  of  the  cause,  which  gave  it 
existence,  may  be  as  satisfactorily  ai^ued,  as  from  any  other  efiect. 
In  other  words,  it  may  be  such  an  efiect  as  to  prove  the  cause 
divine.  Still  more  obviously  may  this  be  the  case,  when  the 
Revelation,  in  question,  is  such  a  comment  on  the  works  of  cre- 
ation and  providence,  as  to  explain  such  mysteries  in  them,  and 
remove  such  difiiculties,  as  before  prevented  us  from  a  correct 
judgment  concerning  their  nature  and  tendency." 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
PETERS  AND  SMITH  ON  BAPTISM. ' 

Bt  Rky.  J.  Jat  Dana,  South  Adami,  Mass. 

There  has  ever  been  a  disposition  in  men  to  run  to  extremes  in 
matters  of  religion.  Some  deem  outward  forms  of  no  avail,  and 
discard  them  altogether,  while  others  neglect  the  spirit  of  religion, 
in  their  extreme  devotion  to  its  forms.     The  truly  religious  have 

^*  1  Sprinkling,  the  only  Mode  of  Baptism  made  known  in^the  ScriptareB ;  and 
the  Scripture  warrant  for  infant  baptism.    By  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.  Albany  : 

E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  1848."  ,  «     .  ,  .     . 

"  Examination  of  sprinkling  the  only  Mode  of  Baptism  made  known  m  the 
Scriptures,  &c. ;  by  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  by  Rev.  J.  Torrey  Smith,  A.  M., 
Boston :  John  Putnam,  1849. 
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been  trying  long  to  solve  the  problem  of  observing  the  forms  of 
religion  without  losing  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  of  seeking  after  the 
spirit  of  religion  without  neglecting  the  form.     The  little  success 
which  has  attended  their  efforts  hitherto,  shows  clearly  that  this 
problem  is  not  of  easy  solution. 

Modal  religion  has  always  found  favor  with  mankind,  who  are 
prone  to  substitute  outward  forms  for  inward  PJety.  The  ancient 
rharisees,  were  not  at  all  lacking  in  forms.  They  were  strict  in 
performing  the  external  duties  of  religion.  They  prayed  long, 
fasted  often,  and  paid  tithes  scrupulously,  and  yet  had  not  the  love 
of  God  in  them. 

The  Romish  and  Greek  churches  have  lost  almost  wholly  the 
spirit  of  religion,  and  have  given  themselves  up  to  outward  rites 
and  ceremonies,  many  of  which  would  be  well  enough  were  they 
the  manifestations  of  true  piety,  but  are  of  no  worth  when  designed 
as  a  substitute  for  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  church  can  never  arrive  at  a  state  in 
which  there  will  be  no  need  of  forms  in  religion ;  because  the 
spirit  of  piety  must  ever  have  some  mode  of  manifestation,  and  the 
church  of  Christ  will  always  need  some  ceremonies  by  which  its 
visibility  shall  be  made  apparent ;  but  we  believe  and  firmly  hope 
that  the  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  less  controversy  respect- 
ing the  modes  of  manifesting  the  spirit  of  Christ.  We  believe 
that  Christians  will  yet  see  eye  to  eye,  and  feel  heart  to  heart. 
We  believe  that  such  an  amount  of  light  and  love  is  to  be  shed 
abroad  that  Christians  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  individual  pre- 
ferences for  the  sake  of  greater  unity  in  the  Spirit.  We  believe 
that  the  day  is  to  come  even  on  earth,  when  it  will  appear  as  in- 
congruous for  two  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  to  have  any  contro- 
versy respecting  "the  mode  of  baptism,"  as  it  would  now  be,  were 
a  couple  of  angels  before  God's  throne  to  enter  into  a  dispute  re- 
specting the  mode  of  holding  their  golden  harps  when  they  sing 
their  song  of  praise  to  Him  whom  they  delight  to  worship. 

Before  this  can  take  place,  however,  there  must  be  discussion ; 
and  if  this  can  be  had  without  the  indulgence  of  a  wrong  spirit,  it 
will  tend  to  hasten  the  period  when  views  perfectly  harmonious 
shall  prevail  throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  less  of  acrimony 
there  is  mingled  with  the  writings  of  Christians  in  their  contro- 
versies on  this  subject,  the  sooner  will  conclusions  be  reached  in 
which  all  can  agree ;  and  the  less  there  will  be  to  turn  off  the 
minds  of  writers  and  readers  from  the  real  questions  at  issue. 

We  have  chosen  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  books  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  in  connection,  rather  than  separately,  because  the 
one  was  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  other. 

We  confess  that  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  on  examining 
the  work  of  Mr.  S.  to  find  that  he  has  often  turned  aside  from  the 
examination  of  Dr.  Ps  arguments  and  descended  to  personalities. 
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which,  though  they  may  amuse  the  reader,  do  Dothing  towards 
produciDg  conviction  in  a  mind  in  search  after  truth.  No  reader 
can  study  the  two  works  without  bein^  struck  with  this  vast  dif- 
ference between  them.  Dr.  "  Peters"  has  written  "  on  Baptism," 
but  Mr.  "  Smith  on  Peters."  It  were  easy  to  transcribe  page  after 
page  of  undignified  remarks  respecting  Dr.  P.,  but  we  have  no 
disposition  to  descend  to  this  personal  warfare. 

When  one  author  professedly  examines  and  attempts  to  refute 
the  arguments  of  another,  it  is  but  common  justice  that  he  shouid 
give  a  fair  synopsis  of  the  mode  of  the  argument  which  he  contro- 
verts. But  in  Mr.  Smith's  book  we  find  no  such  synopsis.  No 
one  can  get  from  it  a  correct  view  of  the  argument  of  Dr.  Peters. 
Without  stating  the  mode  of  proof  adopted  by  Dr.  P.,  or  even  in- 
timating that  mere  has  been  any  argument  oflered,  he  charges 
him  witn  a  disreputable  begging  of  the  whole  question,  because 
he  says  (p.  128.)  that  the  ^ptists  ''  make  thr  mode  the  essen- 
tial THING."  (Smith,  p.  9.)  We  shall  refer  to  this  remark  again, 
and  mention  it  here  only  to  show  that  Mr.  S.  in  the  first  part  of 
his  book,  previous  to  any  statement  respecting  the  argument  of 
Dr.  P.  charges  him  with  begging  the  whole  question,  when  in  fact, 
he  had  devoted  128  pages  to  its  consideration. 

We  will  state  at  this  point  of  the  discussion  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  Dr.  Peters,  and  then  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Smith  has  said  anything  to  in- 
▼alidate  this  argument. 

After  some  brief  introductory  remarks,  and  explaining  that  by 
"sprinkling,"  he  means  "any  application  of  water  to  the  subject 
of  baptism,"  Dr.  P.  states  that  "  the  true  question  is :  What  was, 
and  is,  the  meaning  of  the  word  Baptizo,  as  used  in  the  new  Testa- 
ment, to  designate  the  religious  ordinance  of  baptism  ?"  He  takes 
the  position  that  if  it  could  be  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  in 
"  heathen  Greek,"  the  word  Baptizo  meant  to  immerse;  this  would 
prove  nothing  positively  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  because  it  was  "used  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  to  designate  an  action  which  was  utterly  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  of  all  preceeding  ages." — p.  23. 

"  Let  ft  be  remembetred  that  the  Greek  languaj^e  had  never  been  used  to  ex- 
press any  of  the  ideas  of  revealed  religion,  until  the  Jews  were  conquered  by 
the  Greeks  some  three  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Until  after  that  time  the 
idea  of  a  religious  ordinance,  or  ceremony,  called  Baptism  had  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  Greek.  The  Greek  language  was  as  destitute  of  any  such  idea^  as 
was  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  before  they  were  instructed  by  our 
missionaries.  AH  the  ideas  of  the  language,  relating  to  religion,  were  hMtken 
ideas.  Hence  the  whole  system  of  the  eospel  was  *  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.* 
(I.  Cor.  i.  23)    But  the  Jews,  who  had  before  this  spoken  the  Hebrew  lan- 

Suage,  and  had  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew — which  was  an- 
erstood  by  no  other  nation — being,  now  in  subjection  to  the  Greeks^  found  it 
necessary  to  learn  the  Greek  language.    And  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
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they  tnDslated  their  own  Scriptures  into  Greek.  Bot  in  expressing  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion  in  their  new  language,  Uiey  were  obligea  to  give  to  many 
of  its  words  a  new  meaniog." 

Of  this  new  mieaning,  Dr.  P.  gives  several  apposite  examples. 
He  instances  pneuma,  which  in  ancient  Greek  meant  wind,  but  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  to  signify  the  Spirit  He  mentions 
also  angelos,  which  originally  meant  a  messenger,  but  is  used  in 
the  Scriptures  to  express  "Me  idea  of  a  spiritual  messenger  from 
€fod."  This  idea  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  angelos  was  not 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Dr.  r.  does  not  take  the  broad 
ground  that  in  every  case  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
used  the  words  of  the  Greek  language  in  a  sense  foreign  to  the  mind 
of  a  Greek,  but  that  this  is  frequently  done. 

Farther  to  illustrate  his  views,  he  cites  the  word  arotron,  which 
"in  ancient  Greek  signifies  ^plow."  Were  this  country  to  be  in- 
vaded and  conquered  by  Greeks — and  were  they  to  give  names  to 
our  implements  of  agriculture,  they  would  doubtless  call  our  "yan- 
kee  plow"  by  the  name  of  arotron,  and  yet  it  is  very  evident  that 
when  used  in  this  sense  it  would  mean  something  entirely  different 
from  the  ancient  arotron.  So  when  Christ  and  his  apostles  used 
Baptizo,  they  used  it  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  any  an- 
cient Greek  had  ever  used  it.,  They  attached  to  it  a  religious 
meaning,  which  previous  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  tongue  by  the 
Jews  it  had  never  been  used  in  this  sense." 

Having  shown  that  Baptize  had  lost  its  primary  meaning,  he 
proceeds  in  the  third  section  to  show  what 'meaning  was  actually 
attached  to  Baptize  when  used  in  a  sacred  sense. 

**  The  true  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  **  divers  baptism^'  under  the  law,  and  of 
Christian  baptism — the  main  idea,  the  thing  command^— is  punjfcatton  or  con' 
secration.  This  is  the  thing  signified  by  the  external  symbol ;  and  the  mode  of 
applying  the  symbol  is  comparatively  unimportant.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  Christian  baptism.  Hence  no  particular  mode  is  prescribed  in  our 
Saviour's  command  to  nis  disciples  to  baptize;  and  the  only  thing  upon  which 
the  mind  can  fasten,  in  this  command  as  of  divine  obligation,  is  the  thing  sig- 
nified by  the  word  baptize^  which  is  to  purifg  or  to  consecrate  by  the  application 
of  water  in  some  mode.  And  not  only  is  no  precise  mode  of  applying  the 
symbol  prescribed  in  the  command,  but  no  mode  is  spoken  of  afterwards,  as 
bmding,  or  as  commanded.  The  thing  called  Baptism,  or  Purification  is  com- 
manded, but  nothing  said  of  the  mode,  and  I  maintain  that  the  mode  is  not  in- 
dicated by  the  names  Baptism  and  Purification,  These  names  are  used  to  de- 
signate the  thing  itself,  which  is  symbolical  cleansing,  or  consecration.  And  these 
names,  in  this  respect,  are  synonymous.  They  mean  the  same  thing.  Both 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers,  they  are 
used  interchangeably,  the  one  fdr  the  other." — p.  38. 

For  the  correctness  of  this  statement  he  refers  his  readers  to  Dr. 
Beecher's  able  articles  in  the  American  Biblical  Repository  for 
1840-1,  who  has  furnished  the*  most  ample  proof.  He  cites  Luke 
11. 38-41  as  an  example,  where  ebaptisthe  katharizete,  purify,  are 
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80  used  that  the  '*  obvious  and  natural  force  of  the  passage  goes  to 
show  that  Baptizo  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  katkarizo  to  pwrU 
Jyy  What  is  "recorded  in  John  3,  26,  26,  shows  conclusively, 
that  the  simple  idea,  at  this  time  attached  to  baptism  was  that  of 
purifying  or  cleajising/'  The  disciples  "appeal  to  John  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  showing  plainly  that  they  considered  baptism 
as  performed  by  John  and  by  Christ's  disciples,  the  same  thing  as 
the  Jewish  rite  oi purification^  and  that  they  used  the  words  bap- 
tizo and  katharizo,  to  purify  indifferently,  the  one  for  the  other, 
when  they  spoke  of  these  ordinances." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  purifications  of  the  Jews — 
i.  e.  their  "  divers  baptisms,"  were  performed  not  by  immersion  but 
by  sprinkling.  When  sprinkling  was  performed  by  using  a  bunch 
of  hyssop  it  "  was  a  baptism  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  Baptizo,  It 
is  here  called  a  baptism  by  the  apostles."-p.  46. 

A  reference  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews  is  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  they  regarded  purification  as  synonymous  with  6ap- 
tisMy  and-  that  these  purifications  were  performed  by  sprinkling  and 
and  not  by  immersions  in  those  cases  where  purification  of  per- 
sons  was  enjoined.  To  confirm  his  views  on  this  point,  he  quotes 
from  Dr.  Beecher*s  article  in  the  Biblical  Repository. 

After  a  brief  section  in  which  he  shows  that  "  John's  Baptisai" 
w^s  not  "Christian  Baptism," — and  another,  shewing  that  in  the 
"Scripture  idea  of  baptism  the  water  was  applied  to  the  subject, 
and  not  the  subject  to  the  water," — he  proceeds  to  speak  of*^  the 
"mode  of  baptism  as  practised  by  John,"  and  concerning  the 
"prophecies  which  intimate  the  mode  of  Christian  baptism  by  the 
baptism  of  the  spirit."  He  devotes  two  sections  to  a  consideration 
of  the  instances  of  baptism  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  "The  teachings  of  the  Bible  preponderate 
overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  baptism  by  sprinkling,  and  force 
u]x>n  us  the  l^lief  that  this  was  the  mode  in  which  baptism  was 
administered  by  the  apostles,  in  obedience  to  the  Saviour's  com- 
mand."-p.  113.' 

In  his  examination  of  this  work,  Mr.  S.  has  devoted  18  pases 
out  of  160,  or  one  tenth  of  the  whole,  to  a  chapter  which  is  headed 
"  unfortunate  representations  and  statements."  Probably  he  meant 
to  convey  the  idea  that  these  "  representations  and  statements"  are 
"  unfortnnate"  for  Dr.  Peters,  but  we  think  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
"unfortunate"  in  some  things  he  has  uttered.  From  page  25  to 
87  he  considers  the  meaning  of  Bs^ptizo  according  to  the  classics, 
reiterating  the  same  positions  which  have  ever  been  taken  by  Bap^ 
tists.     Pages  37  to  43  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  changes 

To  the  above  it  might  be  added,  that  Dr.  P.  has  defended  with  his  osoal 
acuteness  and  ability,  the  doctrine  of  Infant  baptism ;  but  on  that  point  we 
forbear  to  say  anything^  as  our  present  object  is  to  discuss  merely  the  ^  mode  of 
bc^tism." 
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which  took  place  in  the  meaning  of  Baptizo  when  used  in  New 
Testament  Greek.  The  concluding  remark  on  this  topic,  we  can* 
^lot  forbear  quoting.  Mr.  S.  says : — "  The  Doctor's  proof  that 
there  is  such  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  Baptizo  is  about  as 
follows : 

"The  classical  and  sacred  use  of  some  Greek  words  are  differ- 
ent. Baptizo  is  a  Greek  word.  Therefore  the  classical  and  sa- 
cred use  are  different     That  is  like  the  following: 

"Some  men  died  in  Sept.  1848.  Zachary  Taylor  is  a  man. 
Therefore  Zachary  Taylor  died  in  Sept.  1848 !" 

To  the  subject  of  the  "  Jewish  and  sacred  use  of  Baptizo/'  and 
to  the  question,  "  Is  Baptism  purification  T*  he  devotes  p.  43-57. 
On  Page  57  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  "  New  Testament  mean- 
ing of  Baptizo,"  and  says  at  the  outset,  that  he  "shall  show  that 
the  New  Testament  proves  the  meaning  of  baptizo  to  be  immerse^ 
or  overwhelm"  Pages  91  to 99  are  occupied  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  "construction  of  baptizo" — "Greek  preposition  en." 
This  and  the  following  chapters  are  mostly  a  repetition  of  the 
usual  ailments  on  his  side  of  the  question.  It  would  not  throw 
any  light  on  the  general  subject  to  repeat  them. 

Having  stated  the  line  of  argument  pursued  in  these  two  works, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  the  inquiry  :  Are  Dr.  Peters  posi- 
tions correct  ?  Our  Mmits  will  only  allow  us  to  consider  a  few  of 
the  leading  points  embraced  in  this  discussion. 

One  of  Dr.  Peters'  positions  is  that  the  sacred  writers  used 
words  in  senses  very  different  from  what  they  had  in  the  Greek 
classics.  We'  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Smith's  idea  of  the  force 
of  this  argument  where  he  compares  it  with  the  death  of  Zachary 
Taylor ;  but  unless  we  are  very  wide  of  the  mark  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  argument  not  so  easily  disposed  of  as  he  would  have 
us  imagine. 

Dr.  P.  quotes  several  words,  such  zspneuma,  angelos,  &c.  We 
propose  to  adduce  some  other  examples  which  cannot  be  called 
"windy,"  as  Mr.  S.  terms  Dr.  P.'s  argument. 

Take  for  example,  Iiofo«,  which  in  "  heathen  Greek"  meant  "rea- 
son," or  "discourse."  So  all  are  agreed.  Does  John  use  it  in 
this  sense  when  he  says,  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos  and  th^ 
Logos  was  God  ?"  No  orthodox  writer  will  admit  that  he  does. 
Suppose  one  who  denies  the  supreme  divinity  of  our  Saviour 
should  say  that  this  passage  does  not  prove  anything,  because  in 
"  heathen  Greek"  Logos  meant  discourse  ?  Would  Mr.  Smith  give 
up  the  passage  as  a  proof-text  ?    We  trow  not. 

Take  another  example,  the  word  Thsos,  which  we  translate 
God."  The  same  word  was  used  by  the  Greeks  as  a  name  for 
their  deities ;  but  does  Theos  in  the  New  Testament  mean  the 
same  thing  as  they  understood  it  to  mean  ?  The  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  were  Jews,  and  the  ideas  which  they  intended  to 
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convey  were  Hebrew  ideas,  and  hence  when  they  wrote  the  Greek 
language  they  used  it  to  express  their  own  ideas.  They  used  The- 
os  to  denote  the  great  and  glorious  Grod,  and  used  it  not  because 
it  expressed  precisely  the  shade  of  meaning  which  they  intended, 
but  because  they  had  no  better  word.  John  never  meant  to  teach 
that  the  Logos  was  a  heathen  deity. 

The  New  Testament  fully  proclaims  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  ;  but  Anastasis  in  heathen  Greek,  does  not  convey 
this  meaning.  It  means,  simply,  a  ''  rising  up/'  It  was  not  used 
in  classic  Greek  to  denote  what  we  mean  oy  resurrection,  because 
that  idea  had  never  entered  the  mind  of  a  heathen  Greek. 

So  of  the  word  translated  humility.  Tapeinophrosune,  in 
"  heathen  Greek,"  meant  a  mean-spirited  man,  and  had  nothing 
in  its  sense  which  conveyed  the  idea  of  humility,  as  the  term  is 
used  in  the  Scriptui*es. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  this  same  difficulty  of  convey- 
ing ideas  correctly  into  a  foreign  tongue,  is  realized  every  day  by 
modern  missionaries.  In  China,  the  missionaries  have  had  months 
of  consultation  whether  they  should  use  the  word  which  the 
Chinese  use  for  God,  to  express  the  name  of  God  made  known  in 
the  Scriptures.  To  a  Chinese,  this  word  suggests  his  own  deity, 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  worship. 

In  the  foregoing  examples,  we  have  cited  only  those  words,  the 
meaning  of  whicn,  in  classical  Greek,  continued  unchanged  down 
to  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  yet  we  have  shown  that  when  used  by 
the  sacred  writers,  they  mean  something  very  different.  Mr.  S., 
(p.  42,)  says,  "  If  he,  (Dr.  P.,)  or  any  hoSy  else,  will  prove  that  the 
word  baptize  expressed  to  those  who  used  the  Greek  language, 
whether  in  the  synagogue,  or  the  heathen  temple,  any  dif- 
erent  physical  act,  or  any  less  definite  physical  act,  when 
the  commission  to  baptize  was  given  by  our  Lord,  than  it 
did  when  used  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  or  Sophocles,  we  yield 
the '  point  at  once.  The  physical  act  implied  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  Christian  baptism,  must  be  that  which  the  word  express- 
ed when  the  command  was  given.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
meaning  of  words,  as  used  by  Christ,  is  different  from  what  it  was 
in  sacred  writers.  Suppose  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  *' physi- 
cal act"  was  the  **  same  in  the  time  of  Christ,"  that  it  was  in  the 
''  days  of  Sophocles,"  we  ask  if  this  proves  that  when  Christ  used 
baptize,  he  meant  just  what  a  heathen  would  have  meant  by  the 
same  word  ?  Mr.  S.  assumes,  as  most,  if  not  all  writers  do,  on 
that  side  of  the  controversy,  that  the  sacred  meaning  of  words 
must  be  conformed  to  the  heathen  sense.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  topic  again. 

Dr.  F.  uses  tne  word  Arotron  to  illustrate  the  change  of 
meaning,  while  the  name  is  retained.  He  describes  an  ancient 
Greek  plow,  and  says  it  was  ''  a  straight  stick,"  &o. ;  but  were 
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the  Greeks  to  give  a  name  to  our  plow,  they  would  call  it  arolton. 
Dr.  Peters  describes  the  arotron,  but  does  not  dejine  it.  Mr. 
Smith  asserts,  (p.  42,)  "  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  word  aroton 
will  apply  to  the  old  Roman  plow  and  to  the  modern  Yankee 
plow,  without  the  least  modification  of  its  meaning.  We  are 
aware  that  it  answers  the  definition  of  plow,  which,  according  to 
Webster,  is  "  an  instrument  for  turning  up,  breaking  and  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  receiving  the  seed;'  but  it  does  not  mean  the 
same  thing  when  used  for  the  ancient,  that  it  does  for  the  modern 
plow.  So,  were  a  command  made  to  plow  the  ground,  it  would 
mean  an  act  very  different  from  what  was  performed  in  ancient 
Greece,  in  obedience  to  the  same  command ;  and  yet  both  would 
be  plowing.  To  define  plow  by  a  description  of  a  particular  kind 
of  plow,  would  be  to  exclude  every  other  kind ;  and  hence,  to 
define  baptism,  as  enjoined  in  the  Bible,  by  immerse  or  sprinkle, 
would  be  to  exclude  every  other  form  of  administration. 

As  Mr.  Smith  seems  quite  fond  of  Dr.  Webster's  definitions, 
we  will  quote  one  or  two  more :  "  Baptism,  the  application  of 
water  to  a  person,  as  a  sacrament  or  religious  ceremony,  by 
which  he  is  initiated  into  the  Christian  church"  He  adds ;  This 
is  usually  performed  by  sprinkling  or  immersion.**  Here  we  have 
both  the  definition  and  the  description. 

In  his  definition  of  immersion,  he  says  nothing  of  its  being  sy- 
Donomous  with  Christian  baptism,  but  defines  it  as  follows:  1.  "To 
put  under  water  or  other  fluid ;  to  plunge  ;  to  dip.  2.  To  sink  or 
cover  deep ;  to  cover  wholly  ;  as  to  be  immersed  in  a  wood.  3.  To 
plunge ;  to  overwhelm ;  to  involve ;  to  engage  deeply ;  as  to  im- 
merse in  business  or  cares." 

But  enough  of  this.  Though  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that 
baptize  means  to  immerse,  in  heathen  Greek,  this  does  not  make 
it  at  all  certain  that  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  was  invariably  used  in  this  sense 
as  we  shall  show  before  we  close.  It  is  just  as  probable  that  the 
sacred  writers  attached  a  new  idea  to  this  word,  as  to  the  word 
Theos  or  Logos. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  Dr.  Peters  takes  the  position 
that  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the  word  baptize  had  a  generic  sense, 
and  that  it  had  the  same  meaning  as  katharizo,  to  purify.  Mr. 
Smith  controverts  this  position.  He  says,  (p.  46.)  "Dr.  P.  lays 
the  foundation  of  his  Scriptural  argument  on  an  assumption  tor 
which  not  a  particle  of  proof  is  offered."  We  say  Dr.  P.  has 
offered  proof  The  "  plain  reader"  of  Mr.  S's  book  would  suppose 
from  this  statement  that  Dr.  P.  had  not  even  attempted  to  furnish 
proof,  while  he  has  occupied  14  pages  in  the  discussion  of  this 
identical  point  Dr.  P.  says :  "  There  were  various  ritual  or  pre- 
scribed observances  under  the  law  of  Moses  in  which  both  water 
and  blood  were  used  as  symbols  of  purification  or  cleansing,  which 
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the  apostle  denominates 'divers  washings."  Heb.  9:  10.  In  the 
original  it  is  diaphorois  baptismois  (divers  baptisms.)  "  *  *  *"  They 
were  not  literal  or  actual  wasings  of  the  body  which  were  pre- 
scribed in  these  rites  but  only  symbolical  cleansings.  They  were 
external  ceremonies  or  observances  in  which  water  or  blood  was 
applied  to  persons  and  things  as  a  symbol,  emblem  or  sign  of  their 
purification  as  consecrated  to  God  and  accepted  by  Him/' 

These  "divers  baptisms"  were  not  performed,  by  immersion 
when  persons  were  cleansed,  but  by  "sprinklings."  of  ashes  and 
water  and  blood." 

Dr.  Beecher  asserts, "  No  washing  of  persons  is  even  enjoined 
by  the  word  tabal  to  immerse,  even  in  a  single  instance,  nor  by 
any  word  which  denotes  immersion — ^but  as  I  think  without  ex- 
ception by  the  word  rahats  which  denotes  to  wash  or  purify  with 
out  any  reference  to  mode."* 

To  this  Mr.  S.  replies :  "  Now  I  would  just  observe  to  the 
'plain  reader,'  since  we  have  the  law-book  in  our  hands,  it  might 
be  best  to  examine  the  point  for  ourselves."  He  quotes  a  number 
of  passages,  which  he  says  "  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject." 
We  have  examined  several  of  these  passages,  and  as  far  as  "we 
have  gone  we  find  the  word  in  the  original  to  be  rahatx,  and  not 
tabal;  and  are  fully  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  Dr.  B's  assertion. 

Let  the  "  plain  reader"  look  at  the  first  passage  quoted  which  is 
firom  Ex.  29  :  4,  and  observe  "  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
subject."  "  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  shall  wash  them 
with  water." 

There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  either  from  the  meaning  of  ra- 
hats, or  from  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  for  supposing  that 
it  means  immerse.  There  is  no  proof  that  there  was  a  "  bath''  in 
the  "  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation." 

Mr.  S.  says,  (p.  24.)  "  a  man  cannot  be  immersed  in  water, 
without  being  piU  under  the  water ;"  and  can  it  be  supposed  that 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  "put  under  the  water  in  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation !"  What  was  the  object  of  this 
washing  ?  We  answer.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  to  be  conae- 
rated  to  the  priest's  office,  and  must  therefore  become  ceremonially 
clean,  and  it  was  a  ceremonial  cleansing,  or  washing,  which  God 
enjoins.  To  call  that  immersion  where  the  body  is  washed  part 
after  part,  and  not  'put  under  water'  is  absurd,  according  to  the 
showing  of  Mr.  S. 

**  The  true  meaning,"  says  Dr.  Peters,  "  of  divers  baptisms  under  the  law, 
and  of  Christian  baptism — the  main  idea,  the  thing  commanded — is  partficatioa 
or  consecration.  This  is  the  thing  signified  by  the  external  Bynrt)ol ;  and  the 
mode  of  applying  the  symbol  is  comparatively  unimportant.    This  is 
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tke  case  in  Christian  baptism.  Hence  no  particalar  mode  is  prescribed  in  our 
Sayiour^s  command  to  biEiptize ;  and  the  only,  thing  upon  which  the  mind  can 
fasten  in  this  command  as  of  divine  obligation,  is  the  thing  signified  by  the 
word  baptizo,  which  is  to  purify  or  consecrate  by  the  application  of  water  in 
some  mode."  (p.  38.) 

After  quoting  the  last  remark  of  Dr.  P.'s  Mr.  S.  says  : 

"  George  Fox  himself  could  not  have  desired  or  produced  any 
better  Quakerism  than  that  passage.  Baptism  consists,  as  the 
reader  must  see,  of  two  parts  ;  the  external  symbol,  and  the  thing 
signified^'  He  quotes  from  Dr.  P.,  or  pretends  so  to  do,  and  says 
now  "the  only  thing  upon  which  the  mind  can  fasten  in  the  com- 
mand to  baptize,  is  the  thing  signified.  Why  should  Mr.  Smith 
misrepresent  Dr.  P.  by  a  garbled  quotation  ?  When  Mr.  S.  will 
quote  Dr.  P.'s  sentence  entire  he  will  find  that  he  cannot  torture 
it  so  as  to  make  it  teach  what  he  charges  upon  him.  There  is  not 
in  the  whole  of  Dr.  P.'s  book,  a  sentence  more  plainly  in  harmony 
with  the  views  even  of  Baptists  themselves,  than  the  one  which 
Mr.  S.  misquotes  and  then  calls  '*  Quakerism  full  blown."  That 
the  reader  may  have  this  fully  before  him,  we  quote  again  Dr.  P.'s 
sentence.  "  The  only  thing  upon  which  the  mind  can  fasten,  in 
this  command,  as  of  divine  obligation,  is  the  thing  signified  by  the 
word  baptize,  which  is  to  purify  or  to  consecrate,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water  in  some  mode."  if  to  interpret  Baptism  as  meaning 
"  to  purify  or  to  consecrate  by  the  application  of  water  in  some 
mode,"  is  "  Quakerism  full  blown,"  then  to  say  that  baptism  is 
''  immersion  and  nothing  else,"  must  be  Quakerism  gone  to  seed. 

In  proof  of  his  position,  that  when  the  New;  Testament  was 
written  baptizo  had  become  synonymous  with  katharizo,  Dr.  P. 
quotes  (p.  39.)  the  passage  in  Luke  11,:  88—41. 

On  this  Mr.  S.  r^arks,  "  It  is  evident  from  this  verse  that  the 
superstitious  Pharisees  immersed  themselves  whenever  they  came 
from  any  public  place,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  themselves 
irom  any  defilement  which  they  might  have  contracted." — p.  50. 
And  can  it  be  that  Mr.  S.  admits  that  the  "  thing  signified  by  their 
baptism"  was  purification  ?  He  says.  The  Pharisees  immersed 
themselves.  Why  ?  "  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  themselves  from 
any  defilement  which  thev  might  have  contracted."  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  with  the  exception  that  Mr.  S.  says  **  immers- 
ed," and  Dr.  P.  says,  "  by  the  application  of  water  in  some  mode," 
the  position  of  the  two  writers  is  the  same.  The  main  i4ea  is  pu- 
rification. No  man  can  prove  that  "  superstitious  Pharisees,"  or 
any  other  kind  of  Pharisees,  **  immersed  themselves"  whenever  they 
came  from  any  public  place.  That  this  was  done  at  times,  no 
one  will  dispute,  but  that  this  was  an  habitual  practise  no  one  can 
show. 

Mr.  S.  adds :  "  The  Pharisee  evidently  observed  this  custom 
for  the  sake  of  ceremonial  purification  as  an  effect  of  baptism. 
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(t.  e.  immersion.")  p.  15.  ''Agreed,  we  say,  except  in  denominfttifig 
baptism  immersion ;  and  we  ask,  if  this  Pharisee  ''  observed  this 
custom  for  the  sake  of  ceremonial  purification  <»  an  effect  of  t»p- 
tism,"  as  Mn  S.  admits,  then  did  not  his  mind,  to  use  the  language 
of  Dr.  P.,  "  fasten  on  the  thing  signified  by  the  word  baptize,  which 
is  to  purify  by  the  application  of  water  ?'  Upon  which  does  the 
mind  of  any  thinking  man  fasten  with  most  force,  the  ceremony  or 
the  rite,  or  upon  the  thing  signified  by  it  ? 

Mr.  S.  makes  another  admission  on  the  same  page.  He  says, 
*'  But  spppose  that  Dr.  P.  hasr  established  all  that  he  asserts  in  this 
paragraph,  what  has  he  proved  ?  Why,  that  in  the  mind  of  that 
Tharisee  these  two  words  were  synonymous  "  Very  well.  "  In 
the  mind  of  that  Pharisee"  catharizo  and  baptizo  were  synony^ 
mons.  Here  is  an  admission  of  the  point  which  Dr.  P.  endeavors 
to  establish,  and  yet,  though  Mr.  S.  admits  the  truth  of  Dr.  P.'s 
position,  he  elsewhere  says  that  it  all  rests  on  an  ''  assumption  for 
which  not  a  particle  of  proof  is  aflTorded."  But  in  order  to  set 
aside  the  force  of  this  admission,  Mr.  S.  asks :  ''  Are  we  then  to 
take  Pharisaical  superstitions  as  our  guide  in  the  Christian  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  ?*'  We  reply,  that  tnis  "  superstitious  Pharisee" 
was  doubtless  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  language  as  used  in 
his  own  day,  and  Mr.  S.  has  admitted  that  to  his  mind  katharizo 
and  Baptizo  were  synonymous.  He  also  quotes  what  he  calls  the 
practise  of  tliis  Pharisee  to  prove  that  immersion  is  baptism  and 
nothing  else,"  and  if  we  are  to  take  this  superstitious  Pharisee  as 
our  guide  in  the  mode  of  performing  Christian  baptism,  there  can 
be  no  good  reason  for  discarding  him  as  our  jzuide  respecting  the 
"  thing"  on  which  his  mind  fastened — "  purification  by  the  api^- 
cation  of  water  in  some  mode." 


Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  be  dad  to  j^roceed  in  this 
amination  of  Mr.  Smith's  answer  to  Dr.  Peters.     It  would  how- 
ever, be  but  a  repetition  of  the  ground  commonly  taken  in  this 
controversy.    Dr.  Peters  shows  that  baptism  was  administered  by 
sprinkling  and  not  by  immersion,  and  Mr.  Smith  brings  the  com- 
mon arguments  in  reply. 

.  Before  we  close  we  must  however  be  permitted  to  notice  two 
serious  charges  made  by  Mr.  S.  against  Dr.  P.  He  is  charged 
with  misrepresenting  the  Baptists  because  he  says  they  make  ''  the 
mode  the  essential  thing  in  baptism."  "  Now,"  (says  Mr.  S.,)  "  I 
pronounce  this  at  once  a  most  disreputable  begging  of  the  whole 
question,  and  a  gross  calumny  upon  us."  (p.  9.)  Here  are  two 
charges.^  In  saying  that  the  "Baptists  make  the  mode  the  essen- 
tial  £ing  in  baptism,  he  is  guilty  of  a  disreputable  begging  of  the 
question.*'  This  is  quoted  from  p.  128  of  Dr.  Peters'  work.  After 
having  proved  satisfactorily  that! baptizo  does  not  necessarily  mean 
immerse,  he  is  charged  with  ''  beggmg  the  question,"  because  he 
says,  "  the  Baptists  make  the  mode  the  essential  thing."    And  what 
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tbe  question ?  For  what  has  Mr.  S.  written  his  book?  Why 
"Smith  on  Peters/'  evidently  means  to  prove  that  baptizo  means 
immerse:  And  yet  Dr.  P.  is  guilty  of  a  ''disreputable  begging  of 
ihe  questi&nf"  because  he  says  the  ''Baptists  make  the  mode  thie 
essential  thing  in  baptism."  If  those  who  dispute  with  Baptists 
must  admit  aH  they  claim  or  else  beg  the  question,  then  what  can 
there  be  to  dispute  about  ? 

But  (2.)  This  is  accompanied  by  a  charge  still  more  serious. 
Mr.  S.  calls  Dr.  P.  a  calumniator,  because  he  asserts  that  they 
**  make  the  mode  the  essential  thing  "  (p.  9.)  It  is  a  serious  charge 
to  bring  against  a  Christian  brother,  that  he  is  a  calumniator,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  see  if  this  charge  can  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Smith  says:  ''Our  position  is  that  immersion  is  not  a  mode 
but  the  thing  itself."  (p.  10.)  What  does  this  mean  ?  Leave  out 
the  negative  part  of  the  proposition  and  it  reads :  "Our  position 
is  that  immersion  *  *  *  is  the  thing  itself.  By  this  he  doubtless 
-  means  to  be  understood  to  hold  that  baptism  which  is  not  per- 
formed by  immersion,  is  not  baptism.  And  what  is  this  but  affirm- 
iBg  that  a  particular  mode  of  performing  a  certain  aot  is  essential 
to  the  act  ?  And  is  it  calumny  for  Dr.  Peters  to  assert  that  the 
**mode"  is  regarded  by  the  Baptists  as  the  "  essential  thing  ?" 
Qh  Mr.  Smith's  own  showing.  Dr.  P.  is  no  more  a  calumniator 
than  himself.  Yet  he  asks :  "  can  Dr.  P.  have  read  a  single  book 
on  baptism  by  a  Baptist  writer  and  make  this  statement  ?  (p.  10.) 
Again  I  say,  w^  have  no  dispute  about  the  mode,  all  we  ask  is  the 
THme.  Our  position  is,  that  immersion  is  not  a  mode,  but  the  thing 
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If  the  command  to  baptize  necesarily  defines^  the  mode  in  which 
it  must  be  performed,  why  have  the  "  Baptist  writers"  taken  so 
onuch  paiQs  to  make  it  apparent  that  there  was  "  much  water" 
ivhereirer  baptism  was  performed  ?  If  baptizo  means  nothing  but 
immerse^  and  the  thing  defines  the  mode,  why  take  so  much  pains 
to  dwell  upon  the  Greek  particles  ?  One  might  as  well  say  that 
tbe  command  given  to  Abraham  to  circumcise  himself  and  his 
household  defined  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  performed. 
Whether  the  foreskin  was  cut  with  a  knife  or  with  a  sharp  stone, 
does  not  matter  at  all  in  our  view.  God  commanded  Joshua  to 
make  ("knives  of  stones,"  in  the  original,  but  in  our  translation,) 
^  sharp  knives,  and  circumcise  again  the  children  of  Israel  the  sec- 
ond time."  Josh.  5 :  2.  Suppose  now  some  hundreds  of  years 
after  this,  a  sect  had  arisen  who  maintained  that  it  was  not  proper 
to  use  a  knife  made  of  steel  in  the  practice  of  this  rite,  af  d  who 
cited  this  divine  command  to  Joshua  as  the  proof,  that  circumcis- 
ion is  not  circumcision  which  is  not  performed  with  a  sharp  stone. 
Would  it  be  "  calumny"  to  say  that  such  made  the  mode  the  es- 
sential thing?  They  urge  that  they  have  no  controversy  about 
the  mode,  they  want  the  "thing  itself,"  which  is,  to  be  circumcised 
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with  a  sharp  stone."    In  this  view  the  mode  is  everything,  and 
yet  it  is  calumny  in  another  to  assert  it. 

If  the  mode  is  the  thing,  then  any  one  who  is  physically  aMe  to 
put  another  man  under  water  is  capable  of  baptizing  him.  Mr.  S. 
somewhere  disclaims  the  Campbelites  as  Baptists ;  but  how  can. 
he  do  so  consistently  if  baptism  is  immersion,  and  if  Cambelites 
have  been  immersed,  then  certainly  they  have  been  baptized. 

The  word  baptizo  does  not  define  the  mode  in  which  the  rite 
shall  be  performed.      Paul  says,  (I  Cor.   10:  2,)  "Our  fathers 
were  baptized  unto  Moses ;"  out  how  ?     They  passed  under  a 
cloud,  and  through  the  sea.     Suppose  it  be  admitted  that  they 
were  immersed  in  the  cloud  and  the  sea,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
Paul  used  baptizo  in  the  generic  sense,  and  then  specifies  the 
mode  ;  but  if  the  mode  is  included  in  the  thing,  then  why  specify 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  ?     There  is  not  the  shadow  of 
proof  that  the  Israelites  were  immersed  in  fhe  sea.     Mr.  Smith 
says :    "  Webster  defines  the  English  word  immerse,  to  put  under 
water  or  other  fluid,  to  plunge,  to  dip.     According  to  these  autho- 
rities, a  man  cannot  be  immersed  in  water,  without  being  put 
under  the  water.'*  p.  24.     If  the  water  is  put  on  him,  then  he  is 
not  immersed  according  to  Webster  and  Smith ;  for  he  cannot  be 
immersed  in  water  without  being  put  under  it.     According  to 
our  own   view  of  immersion,  it   implies,  furthermore,   that  the 
fluid  must  come  in  contact  with  him.     Could  an  individual  be  in 
an  isolated  condition,  as  in  a  diving-bell,  where  the  fluid  could 
not  reach  him,  he  would  not  be  immersed  even  if  he  were  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.     Taking  Mr.  S.'s  definition  of  immersion,  we 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
"  Baptist  writer,"  can  shew  that  when  the  Israelites  were  baptiz- 
ed unto  Moses,  they  were  immersed.     It  cannot  be  shoum  that  the 
water  of  the  Red  Sea  came  in  contact  either  with  their  persons 
or  their  garments ;  and  hence,  they  were  not  immersed,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  the   term  which  the  "  Baptist  writer,'' 
whose  book  we  are  examining,  has  given. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Smith's  book,  without  first  refer- 
ing  to  one  or  two  of  his  closing  remarks,  which  were  probably 
intended  for  the  "  application,"  as  they  are  addressed  **  to  any  of 
[his]  pedo-baptist  friends  who  may  have  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  follow  [him]  through  these  pages." 

'  He  says,  (p.  179) :  "  Baptism  is  declared  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  *  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God.*  Now,  a 
good  conscience,  in  relation  to  any  religious  duty,  implies  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  that  duty ;  and  a  correct  understanding 
implies  a  fair  examination.  *  ♦  *  Reading  the  word  of  God 
even,  is  not  an  examination  of  it,  if  you  read  with  a  determi- 
nation not  to  sacrifice  your  preconceived  opinions  and  preju- 
dices."   The  plain  meaning  of  this,  when  addressed  tOjpedo-bap- 
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lists,  is,  that  in  order  to  be  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  they  must  be  immersed.  They  must  so  read  the  Bible  as  to 
understand  Christ  as  teaching  that  immersion,  and  nothing  else, 
is  baptism. 

Has  Mr.  Smith  a  "good  conscience"  on  this  subject?  Does 
he  "  read  the  Scriptures  with  a  determination  to  sacrifice  his  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  prejudices  T'  Let  him  answer  for  him- 
self. 

Again,  he  says,  (p.  68,)  "  New  Testament  baptism  cannot  be 
anything  but  the  immersion  of  believers.  Though  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  baptizo  has  fifty  meanings,  of  which  only  one 
represents  a  burial,  the  forty-nine  ought  to  be  rejected  and  the 
one  chosen  ;  for  Paul  declares  that  a  burial  is  expressed  in 
BAPTISM,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  else  is  an  adequate  sign 
of  our  separation  from  sin.  Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
HIM  in  baptism/*  Here  is  a  "  preconceived  opinion,"  which  will 
not  be  altered  or  amended  by  forty-nine  passages,  because  they 
do  not  coincide  with  his  interpretation  of  the  fiftieth. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  conscience  of  another  "  Baptist 
writer,"  Mr.  Carson.  He  says,  as  quoted  in  Halls  "  Law  of  Bap- 
tism," 2nd  edition,  "  It  is  a  fixed  point  that  baptism  means  im- 
mersion, and  in  the  examination  of  the  reference  in  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  nothing  can  be  admitted  inconsistent  with  this  ;" 
and  then  adds,  (p.  164,)  "  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  must  have 
reference  to  immersion^  because  baptism  is  immersion." 

So  with  respect  to  the  "  baptism  of  couches."  Mr.  Carson 
(vide  Hall,  p.  46,)  maintains  that  **  the  couches  might  have  been 
so  constructed  that  they  might  be  conveniently  taken  to  pieces," 
Mr.  Carson  had  convinced  himself  that  in  *'  heathen  Greek,"  bap- 
tizo meant  to  immerse,  and  he  brings  this  preconceived  opinion" 
with  him  when  he  comes  to  the  Bible;  and  he  carries  it  with  him 
in  all  his  investigations. 

Mr.  S.  further  remarks :  "  It  is  only  by  coming  to  the  word  of 
God  with  a  prayerful  spirit,  and  a  firm  purpose  to  do  the  duty  you 
may  find  taught  there,  that  you  may  hope  to  learn  what  duty  is. 
Have  you  ever  done  this  ?  Ii  not,  can  your  baptism  be  in  any  sense 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God  ?  Can  you  have' 
any  conscience  at  all  in  relation  to  it?'* 

We  do  not  claim  that  all  pedo-baptists  lay  aside  all  preconceived 
opinions  and  prejudices ;  nor  will  we  admit  that  Baptists  do  so. 
We  will  go  as  far  for  conscience-sake  as  any  Baptist ;  yet  we 
deem  it  unfair  to  be  denounced  as  devoid  of  conscience,  because 
our  conscience  does  not  direct  us  into  the  water,  so  long  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  does  not  so  direct. 

Mr.  S.  further  teaches,  by  implication  at  least,  that  pedo-bap- 
tists do  not  "  keep  the  commandments,"  because  they  are  not, 
inamersed.     The  proposition  amounts  to  this:  Baptists  are  im- 
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fnersed,  and  pedo-baptists  are  not;  therefore,  there  is  no  con- 
science in  relation  to  the  command,  nor  obedience  to  it  except 
among  the  Baptists.  These  things  are  said,  adds  Mr.  S.  "  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherly  kindness."  Should  a  second  edition  of  his 
book  be  demanded  by  the  public,  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
-add  to  his  brotherly  kindness,  charity  \ 


ARTICLE  IX. 
ASTRONOMICAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

By  Professor  Tatler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  University  of  New  York. 

No.  II. 
[Concluded  from^  page  ^10.] 

The  doctrine  of  the  earth's  sphericity  was,  of  course,  accom- 
panied by  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  antipodes,  or,  at  least,  of 
antipodal  regions,  whether  regarded  as  inhabited  by  men,  or  wild 
beasts,  or  monsters  of  the  deep ;  for  the  determination  of  these 
latter  points  belonged  more  properly  to  practical  geography,  than 
to  any  astronomical  theory  of  the  earth's  figure.  The  word  anti- 
podes, dyriieodBg,  does  not  occur  in  Aristotle's  Treatise  De  Coelo, 
although  he  uses  other  terms  evidently  implying  the  same  thing. 
It  may  be  found,  however,  in  Plutarch,  and  in  Strabo's  descrip 
tion  of  India,  lib.  xv.  c.  1. ;  where  he  also  speaks  of  the  Bracb- 
mans  holding  the  same  opinions  about  the  world's  sphericity,  &c., 
ais  are  maintained  by  the  Greeks.  J7eQi  TtoXXfbt^  di  rotg  *'MlXijirir 
dfiodoieXVy—^i'  yAg  yeyrjjbg  6  Koo^og  xal  (pdagjog  Xkysiv  nffxevfovg^  Kal  fe* 
^q>aiQ06idi^g.  "  For  they  say  that  the  world  is  generated,  (or  pro- 
duced  in  time,)  and  perishable,  as  likewise  that  it  is  spherical ;  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  situated  the  earth'* — yy  d'  ir  ftict^  ?J^i;ra»  tov 
navTdg — and,  of  course,  corresponding  to  it  in  form,  according  to 
that  conception  of  Hesiod  to  which  we  have  previously  adverted, 
page  309. 

,  One  of  the  most  striking  uses  of  the  word  ^rrinovg^  may  be 
found  in  the  Timeeus  of  Plato,  63  a.  Lips.  vii.  63,  where  the  philo- 
sopher had  been  reasoning  about  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of 
up  and  down,  "  When  anything,"  he  says,  "  is  of  a  similar  nature 
on  all  sides,  or  in  every  direction,  how  could  one  rightly  apply  to 
a  perfectly  similar  relation,  contrary  names  ?"  And  then  he  makes 
the  following  supposition :  "  Should  there  be  a  solid  body,  such 
that  every  part  of  the  whole  tended  equally  towards  the  centre, 
(laonaXkg)  there  would  be  no  relation  to  or  from  any  extreme 
part  in  one  direction  that  did  not  equally  exist  in  another ;  but 
should  any  one  travel  round  it  in  a  circle,  {nogeifouo  ng  Ir  xtlxit^) 
although  often  standing  antipodal  (in  regard  to  previous  positions) 
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(noUamg  dp  mdf  &pxinov^)  he  would,  nevertheless,  everywhere  speak 
of  up  and  d^wn  in  the  same  relation  to  himself." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  common  or  vulgar  objection  ha& 
always  been  the  same,  and  that  it  has  always  been  met  by 
the  same  common-sense  answer  of  the  sufficient  or  insufficient 
reason.  If  it  were  said^  that  bodies  would  fail  from  the  earth'a 
lower  surface,  the  reply  would  be  at  once  made  by  the  query — 
Towards  what  would  they  fall  ? — IIoZ  noi*  oiad^asxai  ?  If  not  to 
the  centre,  why  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another?  When 
once  there  is  clearly  held  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  such  a  centre, 
it  is  directly  seen  that  tip  and  down  are  terms  that  have  no  mean- 
ing, except  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  the  answer  given  by 
Aristotle,  showing  that  he  perfectly  understood  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  antipodes,  and  rendering  idle  and  hopeless  any  attempts^ 
to  excuse  the  absurd  tmd  blundering  ignorance  of  Swedenborg 
respecting  his  opinions.  The  best  possible  explanation  of  the 
common  difficulty  would  be  found  in  his  own  language.  "  To- 
wards the  ceTi/re,"  says  he,  "we  call  eZot^n,  and  from  the  centre 
towards  the  extremities  or  superficies  is  up" — De  Coelo,  iv.  1.  4. 
And  from  this  he  proceeds  to  explain  our  conceptions  of  gravity  ; 
"  since  by  the  term  heavy,  or  vteight,  we  mean  only  the  tendency 
to  the  centre,  and  by  light  the  contrary" — to  fjLsv  dnio  lol  fiioov^ 

f$(f6fi6Poy  dtP6^  Xdyo)  <piff6a$a$,  x«iTo^  de,  to  'a^gbg.  to  f^iaor — wherefore  he 
says  again  :  ^nXiog  fihv  ohv  uovqiOP  Xiyoftev  xo  dp(a  g>6Q6fi6voy  xal 
nifog  '90  ItaXaTOV — |?a^0  de^,  xb  dLuhag  xdxa,  xctl  nqog  xb  fihaov, 

Pliny's  reasoning  is  of  the  same  kind — that  is,  h^  meets  the 
common  objection,  not  by  any  scientific  interpositions  of  airs 
and  fluids,  as  the  school  of  Anaxagoras  would  have  done  had  they 
held  a  similar  theory,  nor  by  any  doctrine  of  attractions,  such  as. 
with  hardly  any  more  meaning  would  be  pi-esented  in  some  books 
of  modern  science,  but  by  going  directly  to  the  sufficient  reason, 
as  exhibited  in  our  ideas  of  the  necessary  relations  involved  in 
the  terms  up  and  down — these  being  regarded  as  ever  having 
reference  to  a  centre,  and  as  having,  in  fact,  no  meaning,  and  im- 
plying no  direction,  without  it.  Ingens  hie  pugna  literarum,  con- 
traque  vulgi :  circumfundi  terrae  undique  homines,  conversique 
inter  se  pedibus  stare,  et  cunctis  similem  esse  coeli  verticem,  ac 
timili  modo  ex  quacumque  parte  mediam  calcari :  illo  quaerente, 
cur  non  decidant  contra  siti :  tanquam  non  ratio  prsesto  sit,  ut 
nos  non  decidere  mirentur  illi.  Sed  quid  hoc  refert  alio  miraculo 
exoriente  ?  pendere  ipsam,  ac  non  cadere  nobiscum,  ceu  spiri- 
tos  vis  mundo  praesertim  inclusi  dubia  sit :  aut  possit  cadere,  na- 
turarepugnante,.  et  quocadat,negante.  "  Here  is  the  great  contro- 
versy between  the  learned  and  the  vulgar  mind ;  the  one  main- 
taining that  men  are  spread  over  all  sides  of  the  earth — that  they 
stand  with  their  feet  turned  towards  each  other — that  to  all  there 
is  a  vertex  of  heaven  above,  presenting  the  same  appearance. 
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and  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  the 
centre  is  directly  under  foot ;  whilst  the  other  is  ever  asking,  why 
then  do  not  they  fall  off  who  are  situated  on  the  opposite  side? 
as  though  the  reasonable  reply  were  not  ever  at  hand,  that  our 
not  falling  off  may  be,  perhaps,  just  as  much  a  wonder  to  them. 
Yet  what  is  the  use  of  any  explanation  which  only  gives  rise  to 
another  and  another  miracle  (or  inexplicable  phenomenon),  such 
as  that  it  is  suspended,  and  does  not  fall  down  with  us,  because 
there  may  be,  as  it  were,  some  doubtful  or  obscure  power  of  air 
or  spirit  enclosed  within  the  mundus  ;*  since  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  say,  that  nature  herself  is  opposed  to  any  notion  of  its  fallinc, 
by  denying  that  there  is  any  one  direction  in  which  it  should  fall 
rather  than  in  any  other." 

Pliny's  expression  here,  natura  repugnante,  may  appear  to  some 
not  only  very  unphilosophical  and  very  unscientific,  but  also  very 
absurd.  It  would  seem  to  have  a  resemblance  to  that  old  maxim, 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  which  has  so  long  been  a  theme  of 
jest  to  the  modern  lecturer,  and  which  furnishes  so  apposite  an 
illustration  of  the  mistakes  that  are  often  made  in  respect  to  the 
spirit  of  ancient  science,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
briefly  dwelling  upon  it  as  being  somewhat  kindred  to  our  main 
subject.  The  maxim,  and  the  anecdote  by  which  it  is  set  forth, 
are  generally  given  with  embellishments  and  variations.  A  pupil, 
it  is  commonly  said,  once  inquired  of  one  of  the  old  philosophers, 
why  water  rose  in  the  pump.  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  was  the 
sage  and  scientific  reply.  But  why  then  does  it  rise  to  the  height 
of  thirty-three  and  a  half  feet  only  ?  Because  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum  to  this  extent  of  thirty -three  and  a  half  feet,  but  from  that 
point  her  abhorrence  proceeds  no  farther.  Now  this  may  all  do 
very  well  for  the  purpose  of  pleasantly  impressing  on  the  minds  of 
classes  the  scientific  fact ;  yet,  certainly,  an  injury  is  done  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  student  of  far  more  consequence  than  any  that 
is  inflicted  on  the  reputation  of  ancient  science,  if  the  impression 
is  really  conveyed,  that  Aristotle,  and  others  who  used  language 
similar  to  this,  are  justly  chargeable  with  the  nonsense  thus  impu- 
ted to  them.  They  were,  it  is  true,  ignorant  of  some  of  the  scien- 
tific steps,  a  few  more  of  which,  and  a  very  few  indeed,  have  been 
so  revealed  as  to  enable  us  to  proceed  an  inch  or  two  further  in 
the  process  of  explanation.  They  saw  indeed  a  few  less  links  in 
the  vast  chain  of  which  we  yet,  with  all  our  science,  see  so  very 
little.  But  this  did  not  stand  in  the  way  oi  xh^i  a  priori  tendency 
of  the  ancient  mind,  which  has  been  so  much  contemned  because 
it  has  been  so  little  understood.     They  reached  forth  at  once  to 

^  The  idea  of  the  theory  to  which  Pliny  alludes,  would  seem  to  he,  that  some 
universal  fluid,  enclosed  within  the  muadus,  keeps  the  earth  in  its  place,  by 
pressing  upon  it  equally  on  all  sides ;  which  would  he  in  fact  a  theory  of  im- 
pulsion instead  of  attraction 
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that  ultimatum  of  science  which  presented  itself  as  legitimately  to 
their  limited,  as  to  our  more  extended  knowledge  of  facts.  Over- 
leaping all  intermediate  stages,  which  may  be  ever  so  numerous, 
they  recognised  directly  the  presence  and  pressure  of  that  great 
physical  power  which  binds  and  holds  together  the  universe,  and 
which  is  felt  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  in  tne  largest  movements  of 
nature.  This,  they  maintained,  allows  of  no  nipoy^  or  vacuum, 
which  its  energy  did  not  reach,  and  penetrate,  and  pervade,  how- 
ever destitute  that  portion  of  space  might  be  of  other  material  pow- 
ers or  substances.  We  have  taken  a  step  here  in  advance  of 
Aristotle,  (although  even  this,  if  we  may  judge 'from  some  parts 
of  his  works,  is  rather  doubtful,)  in  regarding  the  rise  of  the  water 
as  resulting  from  the  weight  or  pressure  of  air  as  the  proximate 
oause.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  makes  the  weight  and  conse- 
quent pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ?  The  attraction  of  gravitation, 
which,  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon,  is  simply  the  drawing  of  weight,  or 
in  other  words  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  Aristotle  defines 
as  the  tendency  to  the  centre.  But  what  makes  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  ?  A  fluid,  it  is  answered,  pervading  the  system,  and 
pressing  inwardly  on  the  sun  and  subordinate  central  points.  But 
what  produces  motion  in  this  fluid,  and  ever  interrupts  its  tenden- 
cy to  quiescence  and  equilibrium  ?  Another  fluid,  or  the  same 
fluid  as  its  resistless  flow*  comes  pressing  in  from  the  immense  ab 
extra  spaces  of  the  universe.  Now  what  is  this  but  getting  round 
at  last,  to  the  old  maxim,  nature  abhors  a  vacuum — she  shudders  at 
emptiness^ — she  allows  of  no  absolute  rest.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
part  of  space  in  which  she  is  not  always  energising.  All  matter 
is  itself  an  energy,  and  so  also  everywhere,  between  all  visible  tan- 
gible matter,  there  is  ever  operating  an  unceasing  energy.  Every 
efiect  or  power  in  one  part  of  the  universe,  is  producing  some 
eiiect  in  every  other ;  and  this  must  be  difiused  everywhere  in  ., 
just  proportion;  otherwise  disorder,  anomaly  or  unevenness, 
(dvofiaXla)  would  ensue ;  or  to  use  Aristotle's  strange  language, 
(Physic  Ausc.  IV.  9  5.)  xTuinartx  6  odf^vog — ^the  heaven,  or  outward 

'  The  natural  tendency  not  only  of  some  of  the  old  philosophical  theories, 
but  also  of  certain  aspects  of  modern  science,  greatly  favors  the  thought  that 
nature  in  herself,  and  aside  from  all  idea  of  the  supernatural  as  a  counteracting 
power,  is  a  series  of  immense  cyclical  periods.  If  feo,  what  is  now  slJIow  m- 
iffard,  may  at  some  remote  period  reach  its  maximum,  and  thenceforth  become 
an  ebb,  separating,  dissolving,  and  dispersing  into  infinity  what  it  now  binds 
into  systems  and  harmonious  organizations.  Nature,  in  herself,  gives  but 
little  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  progress.  She  sheds  darkness  in- 
stead of  light  over  the  moral  destiny  of  man,  and  even  in  respect  to  the  future 
physical  prospects  of  the  race,  she  is  a  veiling,  an  obvelation,  rather  than  a 
revelation,  as  she  has  been  so  boastingly  styled.  Blessed  are  those  who  have 
a  better  light,  and  who,  in  respect  to  all  the  higher  interests  of  our  world  and 
species,  trust  implicitly  iu  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark 
place. 
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mirable  models  of  synthetic  instruction.  It  may  be  truly  said, 
therefore,  that  he  received  all  the  established  science  of  his  day, 
and  even  aided  its  progress  by  his  own  discoveries ;  but  never 
would  he  defer  to  its  claims,  or  its  pretensions,  when  he  once 
found  it  arraying  itself,  in  a  spirit  of  either  open  or  disguised  war- 
fare, against  truths  which  he  had  learned  from  a  higher  evidence 
than  the  scientific  yvfacig^  and  from  a  deeper  department  of  his 
soul  than  that  which  was  concerned  with  inductions  from  scien- 
tific phenomena. 

There  are  remaining  two  other  views  of  the  ancient  astronomy, 
,  to  which  we  would  briefly  call  attention  in  the  present  sketcn. 
That  the  earth  was  spherical,  has  been  shown,  we  think,  to  have 
been  a  very  early,  a  very  common,  and  at  last,  the  almost  universal 
belief  Besides  this,  there  was  the  old  Pythagorean  doctrine,  novr 
known  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  solar  system^  and  which  main- 
tained, that  the  sun  was  the  centre  around  which  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets  revolved,  whilst  the  earth,  by  turning  on  its  axis, 
produced  all  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night.  And  thirdly, 
there  was  amodifiea  or  partial  view,  which  contented  itself  with  as- 
serting this  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  whilst 
in  respect  to  the  larger  revolutions,  it  was  regarded  as  immovably 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe. 

It  is  well  known  that  Pythagoras,  and  some  of  his  followers,  held 
a  theory  substantially  the  same  with  that  view  of  the  solar  system 
now  styled  the  Copernican.  To  some  minds,  however,  the 
grounds  in  which  they  maintained  it,  would  seem  so  insufficient, 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  rather  of  a  traditionary  wreck  of  some 
older  and  more  perfect  science,  than  of  having  been  itself  the  re- 
sult of  observation,  or  of  any  reasoning  from  phenomena.  It  is 
not  therefore  an  irrational  supposition,  that  Pythagoras  found  it 
in  the  course  of  his  eastern  travels,  and  derived  it,  in  fact,  from 
the  Egyptians  or  Phoenecians.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  furnish  evi- 
dence, that  a  view  which  we  now  regard  as  the  great  triumph  of 
modern  science,  actually  prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps  survived  the  flood  in  the  form  of  a  tradition, 
whilst  the  true  scientific  grounds  on  which  it  had  once  been  held 
had  perished. 

This  system,  although  generally  rejected  in  the  cotemporary 
and  subsequent  schools  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  (not  being  held 
at  all  by  Aristotle,  and  being  only  accepted  in  a  modified  form  by 
Plato,)  was  afterwards,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  maintained 
by  Aristarchus.  He  held  it,  however,  not  on  the  a  priori,  and 
somewhat  mystical,  reasonings  of  the  Pythagoreans,  but  on  what 
would  be  called  more  strictly  inductive  and  scientific  grounds. 
In  other  words,  it  presented  to  him  the  only  theory  on  which  the 
various  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies  could  be  satisfactorily 
explained*     The  solid  views  entertained  by  this  astronomer,  ren- 
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dered  more  inexcusable  the  course  of  Ptolemy  in  going  back  to 
the  other  or  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  central  position  of  the 
earth. 

If  we  can  rely  upon  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  the  Pythago- 
reans maintained  their  opinion  solely  by  a  priori  reasoning — *« 
wp  ioyoii',  rather  than  hx  twr  (paivoukytav  "  In  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth,"  (as  he  tells  us  in  his  book  De  Coelo  11.  13,) 
"  all  have  not  the  same  opinion.  For  whilst  the  greater  part  say 
that  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  (at  least  all  of  them  who  hold  that 
the  universe  is  finite,  nenegaafiivoy,  bounded  or  finished),  the 
Italian  school,  on  the  other  hand,  and  those  called  Pythagoreans, 
maintain  just  the  contrary.  They  contend  that  the  fire  (to  nv^^ 
or  the  sun)  holds  the  central  place — that  the  earth  is  one  of  the 
stars  or  planets,  and  that  by  being  borne  in  a  circle  round  the 
centre,'  it  makes  the  day  and  night.  In  all  this  they  seek  not  for 
reasons  and  causes  {^Jbyovg  xai  airlag)  corresponding  to  the  pheno- 
mena, but  they  violently  draw,  or  distort  the  phenomena,  to  bring 
them  in  harmony  {nBtQwfisyot  auyxoafisXy)  with  their  opinions  ;  thus 
viewing  the  credible,  (to  marby)  or  the  true,  not  from  or  through 
the  phenomena,  but  rather,  looking  at  the  phenomena  themselves 
in  the  light  of  their  own  reasons.  For  they  think  that  to  the 
most  precious  substance  fitly  pertains  the  most  precious  place ; 
and  as  fire,  they  say,  is  more  precious  than  earth,  so  is  the -end,  or 
an  end,  than  the  intervening  parts ;  but  the  outer-extremity  (or 
MaxaTor)  and  the  centre  are  each  (nhqag^)  an  end,*  (bound,  termina- 
tion, or  conclusion).  From  such  reasonings  as  these,  they  main- 
tain that  the  earth  does  not  possess  the  middle  of  the  sphere,  but 
the  fire  or  the  sun.  These  Pythagoreans,  moreover,  have  another 
similar  argument.  That  place,  they  hold,  to  which  would  natu- 
rally pertain  the  guardianship  of  the  whole  system,  must  be  the 
most  lordly,  {to  xvf^nhiaTov  tod  navidg)  or  place  of  supreme  power. 
Now  the  centre  is  such  a  position,  which,  therefore,  they  call  ^*^5 
tpvlax^y,  Jove's  watch-house?  or  watch-station ;  and  for  this  rea- 

*  There  woald  appear  to  be  some  confusion  in  Aristotle^s  language  here. 
The  Pythagoreans,  as  appears  from  other  authorities,  and  from  what  Aristotle 
himself  says  in  other  places,  held  that  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night  were 
caused  by  the  earth^s  diurnal  revolution  on  its  own  axis,  aside  from  its  annual  re- 
volution, by  which  th^  seasons  were  produced.  The  expression  here,  i^tpmivnv  »q»l 
vt6  fiicoy  may  possibly  refer  to  the  motion  on  the  axis,  or  round  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  although  in  the  immediate  context  it  is  used  in  the  other  sense.  Per- 
haps Aristotle  meant  to  include  both  parts  of  the  doctrine,  but  in  his  attempt 
at  conciseness,  has  made  a  careless  and  defective  statement. 

>  This  would  give  the  highest  and  most  honorable  places  to  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars — one  occupying  rd  niaiv^  and  the  other  ri  laxarov  or  the  outer 
sphere ;  the  earth  and  other  planets  having  ru  /icra^u,  the  intervening,  or  less 
honorable  positions. 

'  It  is  an  exceedingly  bold  and  sublime  metaphor,  taken  from  military  lan- 
guage, and  seems  to  be  admirably  suited  to  the  idea  of  the  universal,  central, 
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son,  again,  they  suppose  that^re  (the  most  powerful  substance,  as 
earth  is  the  most  inert),  occupies  this  lordly  region.  But  for  all 
this  (continues  Aristotle)  they  ought  not  to  declaim  in  such  a  way 
about  their  to  nay,  neither  ought  they  to  bring  in  with  so  much 
parade  their  figure  of  the  watch-station  as  belonging  to  the  cen- 
tre^ but  seek  this  simply,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where  the  centre 
really  is,  and  what  it  is,  and  what  naturally  belongs  to  it ;  for 
wherever  it  is,  and  whatever  it  is,  it  is  both  beginning,  and  centre, 
and  most  precious  place." 

Aristotle  has  evidently  but  little  respect  for  this  reasoning  of  the 
Pythagorean?,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  that  nonsense .  which 
he  and  others  would  regard  it.  It  distinctly  recognizes  a  xdafiog^ 
ah  order,  a  harmony,  a  unity  in  the  universe — something  which 
must  be  seen  and  acknowledged  before  facts  or  phenomena  can 
be  seen  aright,  or  assigned  to  their  proper  ratik,  or  have 
allotted  to  them  their  proper  force.  Thus,  whatever  errors  there 
may  be  in  their  views  or  reasonings,  taken  in  detail,  or  in  respect 
to  particular  facts,  there  is,  nevertheless,  what  is  of  far  more 
value  than  all  mere  observation  that  is  blind  to  it,  or  proceeds 
inductively  without  it.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a  recognition 
of  2^  fitness  of  ihings,o(  something  which  is  Pekt^tnov  and  xw^iw- 
taxov,  most  lordly  and  best,— K)f  a  law  and  order  lying  back  of 
appearances,  and  a  belief  in  which  we  must,  to  some  extent, 
carry  with  us  in  judging  of  phenomena,  instead  of  making  naked 
phenomena,  viewed  in  themselves  alone,  the  exclusive  medium 
through  which  we  arrive  at  the  law. 

But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  method,  or  science  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  it  is  certainly  a  curious  fact  for  piir  more  zealous 
Baconians,  that  the  advocates,  in  those  ancient  day^,  of  what  we 
now  know  to  be  the  false  system,  should  have  so  much  to  say 
about  induction,  experiment,  and  reasoning  cautiously  from  facts 
or  phenomena,  whilst  the  maintainers  of  what  we  now  know  lo 
be  the  true  theory,  should  be  the  ones  to  be  charged  with  $ 
visionary,  unscientific,  or,  in  other  words,  un-Baconian  method 
of  reasoning. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  give  a  specimen  of  Aristotle's  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  or  in  favor  of  the  immobility  and  centrality  of 
the  earth  :  "  Let  Us,  (he  proceeds,)  first  inquire  whether  it  hath 
motion  or  remains  at  rest.  For,  as  we  said  before,  some  make  it 
one  of  the  stars  or  planets ;  and  others,  although  assigning  it  its 
position  in  the  centre,  do,  nevertheless,  maintain  that  it  rolls 
{eiktXadai)  and  moves  around  the  central  pole  (or  axis  of  the  uni- 
versal sphere.)  That  this  is  impossible,  will  be  clear  to  all  who 
will,  in  the  first  place,  accept  it  as  a  principle,  that  if  it  is  borne 

order-preserving  power  of  gravitation.  It  is  in  this  sense,  the  commander's 
station  whence  he  can  best  direct  his  watchful  care  and  eneigies  to  the  rq;a- 
lation  of  the* whole  camp. 
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at  all — whether  being  out  of  the  middle,  or  on  the  middle — it 
must  move  by  force,  (or  impulse  communicated  from  without.) 
For  no  such  motion  (or  property  of  motion)  belongs  to  earth 
itself^  (aiJi^g  ye  y^^)'  as  earth  ;  or  otherwise  each  one  of  its  parts 
would  have  the  same  motion ;  whereas  we  see,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  all  tend  directly  {in*  e^efus)  in  a  straight  line  down  to 
the  centre.  If,  then,  such  motion  be  by  force  and  praeternatural 
(plaiog  jcal  nugdi  (jp^at^,)  it  cannot  be  eternal ;  and  yet,  whatever 
belongs  to  the  td?*?,  or  natural  order  of  the  kosmos,  must  be  eter- 
nal.* Again,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  that  have  a  circular  or  orbit 
motion,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  or  outermost  sphere, 
appear  to  fall  behind*  or  to  move  on  the  principle  of  more  than 
one  movement  or  revolution.  The  earth,  then,  whether  around  the 
middle,  or  upon  the  middle,  must  also,  in  that  case,  have  two 
revolutions.  Now,  if  this  were  actually  so,  there  would  neces- 
sarily be  parodoi  (n^godoi)  and  tropics  (r^oTra/),  or  turnings  of  the 
fixed  stars,  (tibp  ivdedsfiipotp  fioT^y.)  Nothing  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, ever  appeal's  to  happen  ;  but  the  same  bodies  seem  always 
both  to  rise  and  set  in  the  same  places." — De  Coelo  II.  14. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  precise  meaning  of  this  last  argument, 
although  its  general  force  is  obvious.  If  the  earth  went  round 
the  sun,  he  seems  to  say,  it  would,  like  the  other  planets,  have  two 
motions— one  diurnal  revolution  every  day,  and  an  annual  revo- 
lution in  the  contrary  direction  ;  unless  there  is  adopted  the 
other  point  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  which  makes  it  turn 
upon  Its  own  axis.  The  phenomena,  however,  in  either  case, 
would  be  the  same  ;  and  the  result,  according  to  Aristotle,  of  these 
two  motions,  would  be  parodoi,  or  tropics  of  the  stars. 

St  James,  in  a  passage  which  is  strikingly  suggested  by  this, 
has  a  very  similar  expression,  consisting  of  the  same  word  t^oth}, 
and  joined  with  it  another  term,  TtapaXXaYi^y  almost  identical  in 
meaning  and  etymological  construction  with  Aristotle's  word 
nagodog.  The  rendering,  parallax,  in  James,  1 :  17.,  would  give 
a  most  sublime  meaning,  if  we  are  not  thereby  compelled  to 

\  There  is  meant  here  the  element  earth,  as  distinguished  from  water,  &c,. 
and  not  the  earth  as  a  body. 

«  By  itiios  here,  is  more  property  meant  indefinilely  self-suitaining^  without 
foreign  aid ;  and  such  as  without  ab  extra  interruption  would  be  absolutdy 
eternal  in  duration. 

*  The  Greek  word  here,  iiroXctirtf^cva,  is  used  in  a  very  peculiar  sense.  It 
would  seem  to  have  come  from  the  old  idea  that  each  one  of  the  planets  had 
its  own  sphere,  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  of  whose  diurnal  motion  of 
twenty-four  hours  it  partook,  but  not  immovabl}^.  Every  day  the  inbound 
planet  slipped,  or  fell  back  a  little,  or  did  not  quite  keep  up  (ircXciircro)  with 
the  motion  of  its  swiftly  revolving  sphere,  so  as  by  little  and  little  to  produce 
the  orbit  revolution  of  the  planet  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  remoter  stars 
were  bound  firmly  in,  {ivStititiva,)  or  fixed  in  their  empyrean,  or  outer  sphere  of 
fire^  80  that  they  had  but  one  constant  and  UDvarying  revolution. 
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attribute  to  him  a  higher  degree  of  astronomical  science  than   he 
could  possibly  have  possessed.     It  would  most  admirably  repre- 
sent the  immutability  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  truth,  or  of  the 
Father  of  Lights,  as  having  ever  the  same  eternal  central  place, 
from  whatever  position  contemplated,  or  as  being  ever  without 
"parallax  or  shadow  of  turning."     We  do  not  well  see  what 
else  TiuQodoi  can  mean,  in  this  passage  of  Aristotle,  than  what  our 
astronomers  would  define  by  the  kindred  term  nuQuXla-jfi^,  parallax; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  change  which  would  take  place  in  the   po- 
sition of  a  fixed  heavenly  body,  on  being  seen  by  the  same  eye 
from  remotely  distant  points  of  observation,  made  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  or  from  stations  immensely  more  re- 
mote, caused  by  our  planet*s  annual  journey  round  the  sun.  If  this  is 
his  general  or  specific  meaning,  or  even  a  fairly- to-be-inferred 
sense  of  the  passage,  the  argument,  we  say,  is  a  good  one.     Asa 
specimen  of  inductive  reasoning,  it  is  sober,  sound,  cautious,  legi- 
timate, and  well-sustained  by  the  then  known  premises,  although 
further  advance  in  science  has  shown  the  conclusion  to  be  false. 
We  see  not  how  it  could  have  been  well  resisted,  if  we  take  into 
view  the  knowledge  of  his  day,  the  phenomena  on  which  he  had 
to  ground  his  argument,  and  the  general  premises,  which,  at  that 
period,  could  hardly  be  even  conceived  of  as  being  otherwise  than 
as  he  assumes  them. 

He  denies,  then,  (if  we  may  attach  this  general  meaning  to  his 
words,)  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  an  annual  orbit  round  the  sun, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  impossible,  in  that  case,  that  there 
should  not  be  tropics^  and  parallaxes  of  the  fixed  stars.  Now, 
this  phenomenon  certainly  did  not  take  place  :  no  such  appearance 
was  ever  observed  even  in  the  smallest  degree  ;  and  he  therefore 
concludes  that  the  earth,  being  immovable,  always  preserves  to 
these  bodies  the  same  relations.  The  ancients,  although  they  had 
nothing  like  our  accurate  numerical  estimates,  did,  doubtless,  re- 
gard the  planets  as  being  very  distant,  and  the  fixed  stars  as  being 
immensely  more  remote  than  the  planets.  This  was  a  common 
opinion  among  philosophers  and  poets,  and  all  men  of  enlarged 
and  cultivated  minds.  The  earth,  also,  was  thought  to  be  at  a 
vast  distance  from  the  sun;  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  impos- 
sible that  these  bodies  should  be  at  such  inconceivably  greater 
distances,  as  to  allow  of  no  perceptible  parallax,  or  apparent 
change  of  position,  from  such  immense  changes  in  the  spectator's 
place  of  observation  as  would  arise  from  the  annual  sweep  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun.  Now,  when  we  consider  how  modern 
science  faltered  at  this  very  point,  even  after  she  had   been  fur- 

•  One  meaning  of  the  passage  may  be,  that  if  the  earth  moves  round  the 
sun  in  an  annual  as  well  as  a  diurnal  revolution,  the  stars  would  have  a  nor- 
thern and  southern  declination,  and  would  not,  therefore,  rise  and  set  during 
the  year  in  the  same  points  of  the  horizon, 
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nished  with  the  best  means  of  observation,  and  how  much  farther 
from  us  the  fixed  stars  are  found  to  be  than  the  boldest  minds 
dared  to  imagine  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Copernican 
instead  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  the  discovery  of  the  teles-  , 
cope ;  when  we  call  to  mind,  too,  how  confidently  it  was  then 
expected  by  astronomers,  that  ono  of  the  first  triumphs  of  that 
instrument  would  have  been  the  clear  detection  of  such  parallax, 
and  that  the  failure  to  do  so,  was,  for  some  time,  and  even  among 
the  most  scientific,  a  pressing,  and  hard- to-be-answered  objection 
to  the  new  theory  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  soundness 
of  Aristotle's  argument,  viewed  simply  in  respect  to  its  inductive 
merits.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
with  the  means  of  observation  he  enjoyed,  his  rejection  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  annual  revolution,  (although  there 
was  no  such  inconsistency,  at  least  not  so  great  an  inconsistency, 
in  retaining  the  diurnal,)  was  more  scientific  than  its  adoption. 
If  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  her  whole  immense  orbit  must 
have  appeared,  as  seen  from  the  nearest  fix^d  star,  a  mere  infini-  ^ 
tessimal  point  too  small  for  measurement.  Such  a  distance  even 
now  almost  staggers  belief.  At  that  day  it  was  past  all  imagina- 
tion ;  and  the  man  who  should  have  assumed  it  as  the  necessary 
ground  of  an  hypothesis,  would  have  had  no  right  to  regard  it  as 
anything  strange  or  unreasonable  that  he  should  be  charged  with 
being  visionai'y  and  unscientific. 

Aristarchus,  however,  who  was  very  far  from  being  a  visionary 
and  mystical  Pythagorean,  did  make  this  very  assumption,  which 
i^so  much  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  deductions  of  the  most 
accurate  modern  science.  On  what  grounds  he  did  so,  is  not 
very  well  ascertained.  We  now  know  that  he  was  right ;  but 
yet,  on  their  own  most  cherished  principles  of  reasoning  and  dis> 
covery,  must  our  most  rigid  inductionists  admit,  that  had  they 
lived  in  the^days  of  Aristotle,  they  must  have  adopted  his  method 
as  the  most  legitimate,  the  most  inductive,  and  in  fact  the  most 
strictly  Baconian. 

The  third  opinion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modification  of  the  Pythagorean  theory.  It  conformed  to 
the  more  generally  received  doctrine,  by  placing  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  whilst,  by  giving  it  a  motion  on  its  axis, 
which  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  pole  or  axis  of  the  great  kosmos, 
it  accounted  in  an  easy  manner  for  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
night.  One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  which  this  view  is 
presented,  may  be  found  in  the  Tima^us  of  Plato,  40  B.  rHiv  de, 

TQO(pby  fihy  ^^ueriQav  lAAOMENJIN  (elXovfikvr]p)  de.  DEPT  to  JIA 
IIANTOS  nOAONiBiutihov^  (p^Xaxn  xal  drjuiov^ydv  NYKTOl  re  xai 

^HMEPAS  iuTjxav\(TaTo.  x,  t.  A.  **  The  earth,  also,  our  nurse 
or  nourisher,  he  made  to  roll  round  the  pole  or  axis  that  extends 
through  the  whole  universe,  so  as  to  be  the  guardian  and  maker 
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pf  the  day  and  night — the  earth,  the  first  and  oldest  of  ^1  bedims 
that  were  generated,  or  had  their  origin  within  the  heaven/' 

To  this  passage  Aristotle  refers  De  Coelo  If.  18 :  4,  where  he 
9ays:  **  Some  maintain  that  although  situated  in  the  centre,  it 
rolls  {elXBiodai)  round  the  pole  that  extends  through  the  whole 
universe,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Timaeus,"  Cicero  also  gives  it 
the  same  interpretation.  Acad.  11.  39.  Hicetas  Syracusius,  at 
ait  Theophrastus,  coelum,  solem,  lunam,  Stellas,  supera  de^ique 
omnia,  star^  censet ;  neque  praeter  terram  rem  ullam  in  nmodo 
moveri ;  quae  quum  circum  axem  se  summa  celeretate  convertat 
et  torqueat,  eadem  effici  omnia  quasi  stante  terra  coelum  mo- 
veretur.  (Vide  April  No.  Bib.  Rep.  314.)  "  Hicetas  the  Syra- 
cusian,  as  Theophrastus  tell  us,  maintains  that  the  heavens,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and,  in  short,  all  things  above  us,  do 
stand,  and  that  in  all  the  world  nothing  moves  except  the  earth, 
which,  by  turning  and  twining  around  its  axis  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  produces  the  same  appearance  in  all  things  as  if  they 
were  moving  whilst  the  earth  stood  still."  After  which  he  im- 
mediately subjoins — Atqui  hoc  etiam  Platonem  in  Timceo  dicere 
quidam  arbitrantur  sed  paullo  obscurius,  "  And  the  same  abo, 
as  some  think,  does  Plato  scu/  in  the  TimcBUS,  although  somewhat 
obscurely^*  To  the  same  effect  is  Cicero's  own  translation  of  the 
Timaeus,  in  which  he  thus  renders  into  Latin  the  passage  in 
question — ^Jam  vero  terram,  altricem  nostram,  quae  trajeito  axe 
sustinetur,  diei  noctisque  effectricem,  &c. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  there  should  have  ever  been  any  dis- 
pute about  the  true  sense  of  this  place  in  the  Timaeus.  It  ap- 
pears plain  enough  in  itself;  and  the  clear  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle— certainly  no  mean  judge  of  Plato's  views, — ^would  seem  to 
take  away  all  pretence  of  ambiguity.  Cicero,  too,  gives  it  the 
same  meaning,  although  for  some  reason  he  is  led  to  regard  it  as 
somewhat  obscurely  expressed.  It  may  be  he  thought  it  improbaUe 
that  such  an  extravagant  opinion  should  be  hela  by  his  master 
Plato,  and  its  very  strangeness,  therefore,  he  regards  as  its  obscur- 
ity. In  his  translation  of  the  Timaeus,  he  renders  iXXofiinfv^  qu4B 
sustinfitur,  as  though  he  would  avoid  the  difficulty ;  but  still  the 
idea  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  remains  in  the  words  that 
follow,  diei  noctisque  effectricem;  for  in  no  other  possibly  con- 
sistent sense  can  the  earth  be  regarded  as  the  guardian  and 
maker  of  day  and  night. 

The  dispute  about  this  passage  is  not  a  little  curious  ;  and  we 
may,  therefore,  expect  to  be  pardoned  for  briefly  dwelling  upon  iL 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  fair  and  obvious  sense  was 
first  oppugned  by  some  of  the  later  Platonists,  who  wished  to  res- 
cue their  ancient  master  from  the  opprobrium  of  holding  so  here- 
tical a  doctrine.  Some  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  Aristotle  with 
calumny  in  respect  to  his  version  of  it ;  and  Proclus  enters  into 
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a  labored  exegesis  on  the  word  iXXo^pi^p^  to  show  that  Plato's 
sense  has  been  altogether  mistaken.^    He  reasons  also  from  the 

S;ssage  in  the  Phsedon,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  (April 
o.  p.  811,)  where,  as  he  sajrs,  Plato  maintains  the  earth  to  be 
immovable — a  sense  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  pas- 
imge  in  the  Timaeus,  if  taken  according  to  the  common  version 
of  Aristotle  and  others.  It  may  be  truly  said,  however,  of  those 
expressions  in  the  Phsedon,  199  A,  that  they  do  not  at  all  imply 
absolute  immobility  in  respect  to  motion  round  a  central  axis,  but 
only  deny  such  a  motion  to  the  earth  as  would  in  the  least  carry 
it  out  of  its  place  as  the  central  body  of  the  universe.  When  he 
calls  it  **  an  equal-balanced  thing,  (l<To^fonop  n^^fta)  placed  in  the 
centre  of  that  which  is  every  way  similar,  and  having  no  ten- 
dency or  bending  in  one  direction  more  than  in  another,"  od^* 
Mxow  fioXkov  oi;^'  \xxov  ^iiddfjid^a  xXi^^i'ai.,  he  is  simply  arguing  against 
those  who  found  a  difficulty  in  the  earth's  being  sustain^  m  its 
place,  and  kept  from  falling  without  ab  extra  support  It  is,  there- 
fore, motion /rom  the  centre,  and  not,  at  all,  motion  around  the 
centre,  that  he  denies  in  the  Phsedon.  On  the  contrary,  Plato 
took  great  delight  in  this  idea,  as  fumishinj?  one  of  those  seeming- 
ly mystical  paradoxes  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  Hence  he  speaks 
of  it  elsewhere  as  the  motion  ^v  M,  in  distinction  from  f»^4,  mo- 
tion *»'  noXkotg.  He  calls  it  in  one  place  a  fountain  of  all  won- 
ders, 0avfia<nw  dndvvap  rtrfjrf^,  and  regards  it  as  somehow  mysteri- 
ously combining,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  most  intimate  union, 
the  two  opposite  ideas  of  motion  and  rest, — a  thought  similar  to 
that  which  Aristotle  has  in  his  Physics,  Lib.  viii.  9. — ^*<^  **i'fi*w 
Mat  ipBfiiel  Ttmg  ^  (rfftuqa^ 

With  respect  to  this  word  t^  or  fitt«,  (for  they  are  evidently 
the  same,)  we  may  say  that  both  its  use  and  its  etvmolo^  direct 
«is  to  this  meaning  of  rolling  or  twining  round,  it  is  closely  al- 
lied to  eiUaaUf  eiliv^  and  remotely  to  xMoj  nvUt^m  and  the  Latin 
w}ho.  A  great  variety  of  passages,  moreover,  might  be  cited  in 
favor  of  this  as  the  established  sense,  were  it  not  rendered  unnec- 
essary by  the  clear  testimony  of  Aristotle,  and  the  irresistible  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  those  other  words  of  the  passage,  that 
represent  the  earth  as  being,  in  this  way,  the  guardian  of  day  and 
waAt 

rlutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  goes  even  farther  than  this,  and 

1  See  the  oommentary  of  Ruhnkenius  on  the  Platonic  Lexicon  of  Timsus, 
p.  44,  where  ke  gives  hid  own  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Aristotelian  version  of 
we  passage  from  Plato,  and  yet  goes  largely  into  the  reasons  advanced  by 
Proelus  and  Sionplicius  in  support  of  the  other  sense  of  bindings  &c.,  as  be- 
longing to  txxa.  At  vero  pro  altera  sententia,  qns  terrain  circa  axem  proten- 
siim  aUigat  et  comtringit,  acriter  puenant  ProcJns  et  SirapUcius,  daplice  argn- 
mento  usi,  turn  quod  Plato  aliis  in  libris  terram  immobilem  statuerit,  torn  quod 
hie  per  omnia  fere  sit  Pythagoreonim  opinionem  secutos.        *        *        * 

Sed  Aristotelen  calamniae  reum  agit  Simplicius,  &c. 
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represents  Plato  as  holding  the  whole  Pythagorean  theory.  ''  This> 
king/'  he  says  (Plutarch  Numa,  XL)  "  made  a  round  temple  of  Vesta 
(tf^g  *E(nfytg)  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jire  that  was  never 
lo  be  quenched.  In  doing  which,  he  did  not  merely  imitate  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  as  though  the  earth  were  Vesta,  but  rather  the 
form  of  the  universal  kosmos,  in  whose  centre  the  Pythagoreans 
bold  the  fire  or  the  sun,  to  be  situated ;  and  this  they  call  the 
real  Vesta,  and  the  monad.  As  for  the  earth,  they  regard  it,  as 
neither  immovable,  nor  as  being  in  the  centre  of  revolution,  but 
as  swinging  in  a  circle  round  the^re  or  the  sun,  and  as  not  beio^^ 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  precious  or  first  portions  of  the  universe. 
These  opinions  about  the  earth,  they  say,  Plato  held  after  he  had 
become  an  old  man  ( nqt^^ijxrpf  YBPOfiSPOp)  regarding  it  as  having 
another  place,  whilst  the  middle  and  "most  lordly"  region  pertained 
to  something  better." 

It  would  seem  from  some  expressions  in  this  passage  firom  Pla- 
.tarch^  that  he. had  his  mind  upon  what  Aristotle  says  respecting 
the  Pythagoreans ;  and  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  u 
Plato  ever  held  this  opinion  about  the  earth  not  being  the  centre, 
it  must  have  been  after  he  wrote  the  Timaeus ;  as  such  a  view- 
would  be  greatly  at  war  with  some  of  the  principal  and  fundamen- 
tal positions  of  that  treatise.  Numa,  however,  who  held  the  doc- 
trine, which  afterwards  became  that  of  the  Italian  school,  althoorii 
he  himself  undoubtedly  lived  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras^  mi^t 
very  well  have  acted  on  the  principle  which  Plutarch  here 
attr^utes  to  him.     Vesta,  or  Hestia,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  is 

gnerally  connected  with  the  earth ;  but  the  idea  of  the  eternal 
e,  of  which  she  was  the  guardian,  would  very  naturally  surest 
the  thought,  that  this  part  of  her  worship  was  from  some  old  belief 
that  made  the  fire,  or  the  sun,  the  centre,  and  support,  and  life- 
sustaining  power  of  the  world.  The  same  conception,  too,  wouM 
easily  arise  in  the  mind  from  the  mythical  interpretation  which 
Plato  gives  to  Homer's  **  golden  chain."  Theaet  153  D.  It  is  true 
he  himself  refers  it  to  the  avaiBS  moving  round,  emd  thus  becoming 
the  bond  of  the  universe,  (^Mea/wp  too  odffavov  Rep  X.  615.  c.)  bot 
if  there  is  any  mythical  sense  at  all  in  Homer's  remarkable  ex- 
pression, it  would  seem  more  naturally  to  have  come  from  sonoe 
other,  and,  perhaps,  much  older  theory  which  gave  the  sun  a 
more  "  lordly"  and  important  position  than  he  occupies  in  the 
Aristotelian  and  Ptolemaic.  The  physical  power  by  which  all 
things  are  kept  in  order  in  the  universe,  ndpia  lort  xa^  of&i^Btat^  to 
use  Plato's  own  language,  would  certainly  seem  to  be  most  akin  to 
that  universal  central  gravitating  tendency  which  now  is  supposed 
to  exist  towards  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  ancient  mind  was  ta 
the  belief  in  cycles  and  returning  periods,  not  only  in  respect  ta 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  also  in  nature  generally. 
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and  in  all  her  departments.  It  undoubtedly,  however,  had  its 
origin  in  the  early  and  steady  observations  of  the  stars  and  planets. 
Here  all  is  circularity,'  regularity,  repetition,  or  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  same  or  similar  phenomena,  with  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  yet  so  varied  as  to  suggest  a  great  number  of  correspond- 
ing analogies.  The  very  name  for  year  in  Greek  {hog)  contains 
this  idea  of  repetition.  It  is  akin  to  the  conjunction  In  {yet,  stilly 
agaim,)  the  pronoun  hegog,  the  Latin  et,  the  Saxon  yet.  It  is  that 
which  comes  again,  and  again>  and  still  repeats  itself,  and  yet  re- 
mains the  same.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  moons,  the  sea- 
sons,  and  the  solar  periods,  draws  the  mind  forth  to  the  observation 
of  the  longer  and  more  varied  eydes.  One  of  the  great  uses  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  us,  as  the  Bible  declares,  is  to  serve  as 
measures  of  times  and  seasons.  It  is  hard  for  us  now  to  realize 
how  tedious  and  monotonous  life  must  have  been,  had  not  this  aid 
been  rffforded,  or  had  men  lived  without  having  their  attention 
drawn  to-  it,  as  in  the  supposed  early  savage  state  described  by 
i£schylu6  in  the  Prometheus  Yinctus,  453. 

diVTQcov  iv  fivxolg  dvijl/oig — 
^Hv  J'  oddkr  ajiioXg  oifrc  j^e/^aiof  lexfiaq^ 
08r'  itvdefM^dovg  ^poj,  o^iB  xagnlfiov 
Qigovg  pkffaiov  &XX*  &t6q  yvdtfitjg  to  nav 
^'EnqaoGOv^  %(jte  <?»}  a<pvv  dyroXd;  \yCli 
^Aaxqfap  ?Je*|a,  jdg  xe  dvaxgltovg  duastg^ 

The  next  step  would  be  to  the  observation  of  the  longer  and? 
more  complex  periods.  One  of  these  was  derived  from  the 
motion  of  the  moon  in  reference  to  the  sun  and  earth,  by  reason 
of  which,  after  a  certain  observed  time,  the  principal  lunar  pheno- 
mena occurred  again,  in  the  same  order,  or  nearly  in  the  same 
order  as  before,  btill  Fonger  cycles  were  obtained  from  the  con- 
junctions of  the  planets.  And  thus  the  mind  was  carried  on  by 
tha  most  easy  and  natural  analogy  to  the  supposition  of  other 
cycles  transcending  all  nfeans  of  observation,  or  even  of  cixnpu- 
tation  from  any  known  visible  phenomena  ;  until,  at  last,,  the 
imagination  found  repose  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  year, 
the  magniLS  annus^  at  the  end  of  which  there  would  commence  a 
repetition  of^  all  astronomical  phenomena  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  the  world.  Of  this  Cicero  speaks  in  a  beautiful  passage 
in  his  second  book,  De  Natura  Deorum  20.  Maxime  vero  sunt 
admirabiles  motus  earum  quinque  stellarum  quae  falso  vocantur 
errantes.    Nihil  enim  errat,  quod  in  omni  etemitate  conservat 

*  In  sunless  caves  they  dwelt — 
FoTermnninff  sign  of  winter  had  they  none ; 
No  mark  of  flowery  spring,  no  token  sure 
Of  SHmmer  with  its  fruits.     But  all  oonfus'd 
And  dark  they  lived,  till  I  the  risings  taught 
Of  stars,  and  sittings  harder  still  to  learn. 
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progresstts  et  re^ssus,  reliquosque  motus  constantes  et  ratos. 
Quod  eo  est  admirabilius  in  his  stellis,  quia  turn  occultantur,  turn 
rursus  aperiuntur,  tuiif  adeunt,  turn  recedunt,  turn  celerius  moven- 
tur,  turn  tardius,  turn  omuino  ad  quoddam  tempus  insistont 
Quarum  ex  disparibus  motionibus  MAGNUM  ANPfUM  maUie- 
matici  nomlnaverunt,  qui  turn  efScitur,  quum  solis  et  lunae  et 
quinque  errantium  ad  eandem  inter  se  oomparationem  confectis 
omnis  spati'is  est  facta  conversio.  Quae  quam  longa  sit  magna 
quaestio  est ;  esse  vero  certain  et  definitam  necesse  est«^ 

This  is  the  ^eat  Platonic  period  of  which  Plato,  with  a  strange 
,  mixture  of  seriousness  and  sportiveness,  gives  the  numerical  com- 
putation in  a  passage  that  has  been  much  misunderstood,  becaoae 
he  is  supposed  to  be  aiming  to  set  fprth  a  precise  number,  whereas 
he  evidently  uses  his  strange  combinations  of  powers,  and  roots, 
and  pempads,  and  epitrites,  for  the  very  puipose  of  sportively 
showing  that  the  number  is  incalculable  and  mcomprehensible.* 
He,  however^  would  seem  to  include  in  this  period,  not  only  a  re- 
currence of  all  astronomical  phenomena,  but,  also,  of  all  physical^ 
and  even  moral,  and  political  changes. 

This  transition  is,  indeed,  very  natural  from  the  idea  of  astro- 
nomical, to  that  of  physical  cycles.  Our  earth  was  regarded  as 
so  bound  up  in  the  universe,  as  to  be  affected  by  all  its  changes. 
Hence  the  early  belief  in  astrology,  or  the  doctrine  of  stellar  and 
planetary  influences,  although  the  name  itself  was  then  given  to 
the  science  we  now  call  astronomy.  Nothing  in  the  universe  was 
isolated,  or  by  itself.  All  was  connected ;  and  all  parts  were 
sharing,  in  various  ways,  in  those  movements  that  went  to  make 
up  the  advance,  or  the  retrogression,  or  the  revolution  of  the 
whole. 

1  "  Verv  admirable  inileed  are  the  motions  of  those  ^vt  stars,  which  ait 
falsely  called  planets  or  wanderers.  For  nothing  err«  or  wanders,  which  eta- 
nally  preserves  its  progress,  its  regress,  and  all  its  other  movements  constant 
and  determined ;  which  is,  in  fact,  the  more  worthy  of  admiration,  becanse,  at 
one  time,  they  are  hidden,  then  again  they  are  disclosed  to  view ;  at  one  tiaw 
they  approach ;  again  they  recede :  now  they  move  with  greater  velocity ; 
acam  move  slowly ;  and  then  again,  for  a  certain  period,  become  stationary, 
^om  which  unequal  motions,  tne  mathematicians  have  derived  the  name  of 

ae  greaJt  year^  which  is  accomplished  when  there  has  been  a  complete  revo- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  all  the  spaces,  or  distances,  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
five  planets,  in  all  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  having  been  exacdy 
finished  or  fulfilled.  How  long  this  is,  may  be  a  great  question ;  but  that 
there  is  truly  such  a  period,  sure  and  definite,  we  are' driven  by  necessity  to 
believe."— De  Nat.  Deor.  IL  20. 

>  Ck)mpare,  also,  the  Politicus  269  A.,  where,  from  the  fable  of  "Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  he  deduces  the  tradition  of  a  period  during  which  the  sun  once  rose 
at  that  place  where  he  now  sets ;  and  then  follows  it  by  the  strange  tajih  of 
Hiemtmng  up  and  unroHin^^  or  rolling  back^  of  the  universe — wprnvmnmim 
fiht  tii  rdvarria  rfji  vcyCffMK— during  one  portion  of  which,  all  was  progress  fnm 
death  to  life,  and  from  lower  life  to  higher  hfe  ;  whilst,  during  the  other,  tk$ 
order  becomes,  at  length,  wholly  reversed,  and  the  tendency  is  everywhere  to 
ruin,  decay,  and  a  br^tking  up  of  all  oigaohEation  and  haimony. 
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Egypt  was  the  birth-place  of  these  cyolioal  ideas,  whence  they 
seem  to  have  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  Hence 
the  long  periods  of  the  Stoics,  which  have  more  of  a  physical  and 
oosmdogical,  than  of  an  astronomical  aspect — their  final  confla- 
grations— their  absorptions  into  the  primitive  element,  and  again, 
the  out-birth  or  development  of  renewed  series  of  worlds.  The 
ftncient  mind  delighted  in  reaching  forth  to  these  ultimate  views ; 
the  modem  attaches  more  value  to  accuracy  of  knowledge.  An 
ancient  philosopher  would  love  to  lose  himself  in  a  speculation 
about  the  lunar  cycle,  and  the  effect  of  its  returning  period  ;  the 
modem  man  of  science  thinks  far  more  of  predicting  to  a  second, 
the  time  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  or  of  the  occultation  of  a  star. 

And  yet,  as  Dugald  Stewart  most  truly  observes,  these  cyclical 
hypotheses  have  not  been  without  their  partisans  among  inodem 
tAeorists.  Even  the  idea  of  a  moral  cycle,  has  had  its  advocates 
in  our  own  age  of  the  world.  In  proof  of  which,  he  cites  from 
a  periodical  of  his  day,  the  following  remarkable  passage :  "  Simi- 
lar periods,  it  has  been  said,  but  of  an  extent  that  affrights  the 
imagination,  probably  regulate  the  modifications  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  aggregate  labors  of  men,  indeed,  may  be  supposed, 
at  first  sight,  to  alter  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  by  continu- 
ally transforming  the  face  of  our  globe ;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  as  the  agency  of  animals  is  itself  stimulated  and  determined 
solely  by  the  iDfluence  of  external  objects,  the  reactions  of  living 
beings  are  comprehended  in  the  same  necessary  system,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  all  the  events  within  the  immeasurable  circle  of  the 
universe,  are  the  successive  evolution  of  an  extended  series,  which, 
at  the  returns  of  some  vast  period,  repeats  its  round  during  the 
endless  flux  of  time."    Elem.  Phil.  vol.  II.  ch.  II.  sec.  IV.  1. 

Of  course  we  do  not  believe  in  the  above  rhapsody ;  but  it  is 
because  we  do  believe  the  Scriptures,  and  do  not  believe  in  that 
doctrine  of  eternal  progress  ot  which  the  cyclical  view  is  but 
another  necessary  phase.  If,  however,  we  had  no  other  guide 
but  nature,  we  should  be  strongly  drawn  to  become  a  disciple  of 
the  theory.  Every  thing  in  the  natural  world,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  points  to  such  a  view,  whether  regarded  as  partial  or  univer- 
sal. In  every  organic  stmcture,  from  the  smallest  object  up  to 
the  highest  we  know,  there  meets  us  this  same  ever-repeated  idea 
of  cyclical  change — of  birth,  growth,  maximum,  decline,  decay, 
transition — transitus  et  interitus.  We  see  it  in  the  vegetable, 
the  animal,*  the  human  world.    It  meets  in  all  social  and  political 

^  From  this  natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  regard  natare,  and  all  the 
morements  of  nature,  as  involving  the  idea  of  cyclical  revolution,  came,  in 
aU  probability,  that  (remarkable  expression  rpoxiv  ytvUfn^  James  3  :  6.,  and 
which  has  so  much  puzzled  the  commentators.  It  may  be  rendered  the  WHJEEL 
of  generation,  or  the  course  of  nature j  according  to  the  more  paraphrastic,  ^ret 
less  significant,  mode  of  our  common  yersion.    It  is,  probably,  used  there  with 
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organisms ;  and  even  the  moral,  although  deriving  their  life  from 
4k  higher  world,  share  in  this  influence  from  the  pnysical  assbcia- 
tions  with  which  they  are  connected.  It  presents  itself  even  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  so  far  as  our  infinitessimal  posi- 
tion, like  that  of  the  mite  upon  the  pyramid,  can  enable  us  to 
make  out  any  law  of  these  greater  organic  changes. 

For  some  time  past,  we  admit,  the  apparently  contrary  doctrine 
of  an  eternal  rectilineal  progress  has  been  a  favorite  speculation 
of  many  minds — ^that  is,  of  progress  in  the  sheer  naturalistic  view 
of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth.  There 
are,  however,  clear  symptoms  that  this  may  be  superseded  by  a 
return  of  some  of  the  old  cyclical  theories.  Or  there  may  be  an 
attempt  to  combine  them  both  in  some  doctrine  of  spiral  progres- 
sion, or  helical  movement  of  double  curvature.*    But  to  the  firm 

a  limited  reference  to  the  human  hody,  or  human  existence,  as  exhibiting  one 
of  nature's  lesser  cycles^  in  which  sense  it  would  strongly  suggest  the  expres- 
sion in  Ecclesiastes  12  :  6,tke  wheel  at  the  cistern^  and  also  the^strange  visioii 
of  Ezekiel.  The  best  commentary  on  the  expression  used  by  Saint  James, 
may  be  derived  from  a  passage  in  Aristotle^s  Physics^  Lib.  4.  ch.  14 ;  5 : — 
"  Wherefore,  time,"  says  he,  **  seems  to  be  the  motion  of  a  sphere,  because, 
by  this,  the  other  motions  are  measured,  and  time  itself  by  this  motion.  From 
this,  too,  seems  to  come  the  usual  mode  of  expression.  For  it  is  an  old  aaj- 
ing,  that  all  human  thing^s  are  a  wheelt  hUkXov  ivBptiiriva  wpaynara ;  and  so  also  is 
it  said  of  all  things  that  have  physical  motion,  and  birth,  and  corruption.  This 
is  because  all  things  take  place  in  time,  and  have  their  periods  of  beginning 
and  ending  in  it;  k»r  time  itself  is  a  circle,  k^kXos  n^,  or  a cyclophery ,  mx^of^a.^* 
Compare  also  Aristotle's  Book  of  Problems. — Sec  17  Prob.  3. 

1  This  idea  is  suggested  by  a  rather  amusing  episode^  which  has  very  lately 
taken  jplace  in  our  current  literature.  A  very  popular  discourse  has  just  been 
published,  in  which  there  is  very  ably  maintained  this  doctrine  of  the  etemali 
rectiline,  and  henceforth,  never-to-be-interrupted  progress  of  our  race,  and 
of  its  eternal  duration  upon  the  earth.  It  is,  however,  attacked  by  a  critic  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  not  on  the  ground  of  its  being  antibiblical  (a  position 
in  reference  to  the  address  which  might  be  very  easily  maintained),  but,  be- 
cause it  does  not  recognize,  understand! ngly,  what  the  critic  calls  ^*the  eyeies 
and  epicycles  of  Vico^^  and  "  the  oscillations  and  transitions  of  MackiarMi.^ 
Mr.  Sumner,  the  author  of  the  address,  is  also  charji;ed  with  '*  jumbling  too- 
ther with  these''  the  theory  of  Condorcet,  which  is  said  to  be  *^  a  reaction 
a^inst  the  former,  and  to  hear  to  it  the  relation  of  a  tangent  to  a  tirde.^  The 
critic  also  refers  to  ^*  the  veritable  law  as  laid  down  by  the  great  Augusts 
Compte,  that  Newton  of  the  social  system,"  **  which  law  corresponds  with 
the  motion  qf  the  cycloid,  and  combines  also  the  double  motion — the  rotatory 
and  the  revolutionary y  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  author  of  the  address  dia 
not  allude  to  this  law  of  "  the  great  Compte.^'  through  "  fear  of  offending 
Boston  Puritanism,"  and  in  reply  to  the  charge  that  ^*  the  great  Compte  is  an 
atheist,"  vehemently  contends  that  this  is  wholly  irrelevant  matter  in  a  **  qnes- 
tion  of  "pure  science,"  such  as  must  be  every  inquiry  respecting  the  human 
destiny.  This  is  certainly  a  strange  imputation.  We  may  wonder,  on  the 
contrary,  that  on  such  a  question,  not  of  geology,  or  astronomy,  or  physiology, 
but  of  human  destioy,  yea  of  man's  moral  and  eternal  destiny,  Mr.  Sumner, 
whose  discourse  certainly  contains  some  very  fine  things,  should  not  have  made 
some  reference  to  the  written  revelation  of  God,  as  well  as  to  Vico  and  Condorcet. 
Of  the  ^^  the  great  Auguste  Compte,"  of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to 
have  been  expected. 
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believer  in  the  written  revelation,  it  matters  not  how,  or  on  which 
side,  the  pendulum  swings.  The  Bible  takes  around  above  and 
independent  of  both.  It  raises  us  out  of  the  physical  into  the  moral 
world.  It  delivers  us,  on  the  one  hand,  nrom  the  gloomy  pros- 
pect of  the  cyclical  disappearance  of  our  whole  humanity  both 
DQoral  and  physical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  teaches  something  bet- 
ter for  us  than  progress  either  organic  or  intellectual.  In  short,  it 
reveals  a  higher  idea  than  that  of  progress — a  final  rest — a  per- 
fection imrofutable,  and  from  which  all  movement  in  any  direction 
is  a  departure  and  a  retrogradation.  "  The  grass  withereth,  the 
flower  fadcth,  but  the  Word  of  our  Grod  shall  stand  forever." 
"  Lift  up  your  eves  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  be- 
Beath ;  for  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the 
emrth  shall  become  old  like  a  garment ;  but  my  salvation  shall  be 
forever,  and  my  righteousness  shall  never  be  abolished." 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  modern  astronomical 
science,  it  is  often  said,  has  been  its  efiect  in  enlarging  our  con- 
eeption  of  the  grandeur  and  vastness  of  the  universe,  and,  of 
course,  producing  a  consequent  increase  of  piety  and  veneration. 
We  would  not  wish  to  deny  this,  or  to  underrate  it ;  and  yet  we 
think  that  there  is,  to  some  degree,  a  fellacy  attending  Ihis  favorite 
modem  notion.    True  it  is,  we  have  gone  far  beyond  the  old 
astronomy,  in  reducing  the  distances  of  the  nearest  parts  of  our 
visible  universe  to  numerical  estimates  on  whose  accuracy  we  may 
rely  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence.    In  respect,  too,  to  other 
portions  more  remote,  we  have  computed  the  minimum,  or  least 
limits,  within  which  they  cannot  be,  although,  as  yet,  without  any 
means  of  ascertaining,  or  even  approximating  to,  the  real  mea- 
sure of  remoteness.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  may  rationiJly 
doubt  whether,  as  far  as  the  efibrt  itself  of  conception  or  ima^- 
nation  is  concerned,  any  grestt  advantage  comes  from  this  to  the 
contemplator  of  the  universe,  or  any  greater  aid  to  devout  and 
adoring  thought  than  the  heavens  presented  to  pious  souls  before 
these  numerical  estimates  were  mkde.     In  some  cases  the  very 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  the  measurement  may  detract  from 
the  emotional  effect.    Great  as  the  number  is,  still,  when  we  re* 
card  it  as  expressive  of  terrestrial  distances,  and  know  {precisely 
by  how  many  involutions  (for  a  few  of  these  soon  mount  up  to 
the  highest  numbers)  it  has  been  raised  from  miles,  and  feet,  and 
barleycorns,  there  is,  somehow,  a  lessening  of  that  sense  of  gran- 
deur and  vastness  which  accompanies  more  indefinite  compu- 
tations.    We  say  that  the  planets  are  distant  just  so  many  rods, 
expressed  in  an  inch  or  two  of  the  decimal  notation  ;  the  nearest 
fixed  star  is  removed  from  us,  at  least,  40,000,000,000,000  miles 
The  wondering  Greek,  or  the  mystical- minded  Egyptian  priest,  or 
the  devout  Jew,  or  the  rapt  star-sgazing  Chaldeanrbelieved  as  well 
4is  we  do,  that  these  bodies  were  at  a  vast  distance ;  but,  with 
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them,  thousands  of  thousands,  and  myriads  of  myriads,,  or  too 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  may  have  expressed  conceplions  in 
reality  as  great  as  our  own,  and  sometimes,  (for  this  depends  very 
much  on  t^  state  of  the  emotions,)  vastly  greater  and  more  pow- 
erful. 

This  thought  that  the  sun  and  planets  are  at  great  distances,  so 
great  as  to  surpass  all  terrestrial  measurements,  and  that  the  fixed 
stars  are  removed  from  us  by  spaces  immensely  greater  stHl,  was 
quite  common  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is  expressed  by  poet  and 
philosopher,  and  doubtless  formed  a  common  idea  of  all  tlKM^t^ 
ml  and  cultivated  minds.  Of  this  we  could  give  abundant  and 
satisfactory  proof  if  the  limits  of  our  already  extended  article 
would  allow.  In  respect  also,  to  the  size  of  these  bodies,  it  was 
universally  maintained  (with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Epicu- 
reans whom  Lucretius  follows.*)  that  they  were  of  great  magni- 
tude, especially  the  sun  and  fijted  stars,  oome  of  them,  and  even 
many  of  them,  it  was  thought,  might  be  larger  than  our  earth. 

Now  with  all  the  aid  of  the  telescope  the  planets  themselves  are 
invested  with  but  inconsiderable  disks,  adding  very  little  to  any 
former  conceptions  of  their  real  size,  while  the  fixed  stars  remain 
to  the  gazer'^s  eye  as  they  have  ever  been  since  the  creation,  mere 

a^rkling  points  in  the  nightly  vault  of  the  heavens.  They  have 
wavs  Men  used,  in  all  the  ancient  languages,  as  the  symbol  of  a 
numoer  too  immense  for  computation,  and  the  invention  of  Gali- 
leo, although  it  has  brought  millions  more  within  the  field  of  vis- 
ion, has  not  much  increased  the  force  of  the  metaphor,  or  greatly 
enlarged  the  power  of  the  conception,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the 
emotional  nart  of  our  nature.  The  imagination,  we  say,  has  re- 
ceived little  or  no  substantial  aid.  As  we  stand  and  gaze  upon 
the  heavens  our  feelings  of  their  vastness  and  grandeur  will  depend 
full  as  much  upon  the  moral  state  of  the  soul,  as  upon  any  arith- 
metical accuracy  of  knowledge  ;  yea  more,  if,  as  is  often  the  case, 
these  accurate  formulas  have  had  the  tendency  to  produce  a  swell- 
ing complacency  in  the  scientific  process  through  which  their 
immense  numbers  have  been  obtained,  rather  than  in  the  contem- 
platicm  of  the  real  powers  and  immensities  they  so  feebly  repre- 
sent. It  is  very  possible  that  the  scientific  astronomer  may  make 
the  heavens  themselves  but  the  black-board,  or  diagram,  on  which 
he  studies  the  differential  calculus,  or  the  mathematical  formulas 

'  Lucretias  maintains  that  all  celestial  bodies  aie  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  they  appear  to  our  eyes.  The  reasoning  of  the  materialist  and  atheist  i» 
oa  a  par  with  his  philosophy.  If  distance,  he  says,  does  not  ti^e  away  fioai 
the  distinctness  o£  the  son  iod  moon,  neither  will  it  detiact  from  their  magni- 
tttde. 

Luna, 
Quidquid  id  est,  nihilo  fertur  majore  6gtira, 
Qnam  nostrls  occoIiSy  qoa  cemimus  esse  videtsr. 

Lib.  v.  699, 
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of  the  laws  of  forces ;  and  w6  would  hazard  the  expression  of  the 
belief  that  Moses,  and  David,  and  Pythagoras,  even  with  their  in* 
accurate  knowledge,  may  have  drawn  from  the  contemplations  of 
the  skies,  more  devout  conceptions  of  almighty  power,  of  wisdom, 
of  vastness — thoughts  uKHre  full  of  religious  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity»  than  were  ever  entertained  by  a  Hailey  or  a  La  Place. 

We  are  too  apt,  moreover,  to  think  that  the  idea  of  the  planets 
and  stars  being  inhabited,  is  altogether  of  modern  origin.  And 
yet,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ancients  should  not  have  enter- 
taioed  the  notion  as  well  as  ourselves.  It  is  not  with  us  a  mat- 
ter of  science  strictly,  but  of  exceedingly  probable  conjecture ; 
and  the  probabilities,  too,  on  which  the  o[Mnion  is  grounded,  are 
derived  as  much  from  moral  considerations  as  from  any  observ- 
able physical  phenomena.  It  came  from  the  application  of  that 
common-sense  principle  of  the  sufficient  or  insufficient  reason,  to 
which  we  have  several  tinges  alluded.  If  these  bodies  were  of 
great  magnitude,  as  was  generally  believed,  and,  in  this  respect, 
were  often  spoken  of  as  ranking,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  same 
(dass  with  the  earth,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  abodes  of  life  as  well  as  our  own  little  dobe — a  life 
which  might  be  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the  human,  and, 
in  some  cases,  perhaps,  immensely  hicher.  Hence  it  is  a  conjec- 
ture, (and  that  is  all  it  can  even  now  be  called,)  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  met  with  in  the  writings  of  antiquity.  Plutarch  has  a 
treatise,  in  which  he  dwells  at  length  upon  this  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  moon  ;  and  the  following  Orphic  lines,  quoted  by  Proclus  in 
his  oonunentary  on  the  Timeeus,  may  be  taken  as  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  wmt  may  have  been  a  common  poetical  conception. 
They  allude  to  the  moon's  beinff  inhabited,  and  are  introduced  in 
attestation  oS  the  position  ascribed  to  Plato  by  Plutarch,  that  ih€ 
earth  is  one  of  the  stars,  h  xdy  Har^atr,  and  that,  consequently,  as 
it  (the  earth)  is  inhabited,  so,  in  all  probability,  are  all,  or  many, 
of  the  others. 

Jlfijaato  d^  6XX7JV  yvuav  d.'gBlqaxov  ^y  tb  SbX-^hiv 

^jiOdi^ato^  xXij(ova»yy  in^x^OPiOt  Sctb  itfij^j^y, 

""HtUXV  o^b'bxbi,  nOAA>  ASTEA^  HOAAA  MEAA9PA. 

He  made  another  earth  of  sixe  immeoae, 
Selene  called  by  Gods,  by  men  the  moon — 
A  ^'orld  of  mountains^  cities,  palaces. 

We  might  cite  in  illustration  here,  some  of  the  ancient  specu- 
lations about  the  infinity  of  worlds,  but  this  was  properly  a  meta- 
physical, rather  than  either  a  scientific  or  poetical  view.  It  was 
chiefly  a  favorite  with  the  Epicureans,  or  ancient  infidel  mate- 
rialists ;  and  they  held  it  mainly  because  it  was  connected  with 
their  doctrine  of  the  infinity  and  eternity  of  the  universe.  It 
made  matter  a  necessary  existence;  and  ihe  infinite  development 
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of  worlds,  in  all  parts  of  space,  a  necessary  process.    Hence, 

Lucretius  says : 

Quapropter,  coeluro  simili  ratione,  fatendum  est, 
Terramque,  et  solem,  Innam,  mare,  caetera,  que  sunt, 
NoQ  esse  UNICA,  sed  namero  magis  innumerali. 

Lib.  U.  1083. 

To  be  consistent,  however,  they  must  have  held,  that  if  matter 
be  necessary  at  all,  it  must  be  necessary  forever  and  everywhere, 
not  only  as  dispersed  through  or  among  all  space,  or  spaces,  but 
as  actually  occupying  every  portion  without  any  vacua,  or  greater 
or  smaller  porosities ;  the  result  of  which  would  have  been  an 
eternal,  an  universal,  and  an  immovable  consolidation. 

There  is  another  scientific  fallacy  to  which  we  would  very 
briefly  allude.  It  is  that  which  would  always  connect  this  idea  of  a 
universe  abounding  in  many  orders  of  being,  with  the  knowledge 
of  local  habitations,  or  fixed  bodies,  or  spaces,  to  which  they  may 
be  assigned.  Now  there  is  neither  any  mord  nor  scientific  neces- 
sity for  this.  The  Scriptures  make  no  display  of  astronomical 
science,  or  knowledge  of  other  worlds  astronomically  considered, 
but  it  far  outgoes  all  the  conceptions  of  the  most  scientific  natur- 
alist, in  its  recognition  of  ranks  and  ranks  of  beings  above  the 
human  race — 

Of  helmed  Cherubim^ 
Aad  burning  Seraphim — 

of  Angels  and  Archangels,  Of^droi,  xvfftdttjreg^  ^tfjfK  i$ovcrAi»,  Thrones, 
Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Powers,  Ip  totg  inouQavlo^^  in  the 
heavenly  places,  in  this  light,  too,  may  we  regard  that  sublime 
expression  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jehovah  Tzebaoth,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  It  is  indeed  capable  of  being  referred  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  rather  as  representative  of  these  "eternal  armies, 
than  as  being  their  fixed  local  habitations ;  whilst  there  are  other 
Scriptural  intimations  of  superior  souls  and  intelligences  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  any  allusions  whatever  to  any  permanent 
residences  in  space. 

Mere  science  may  be  very  far  from  being  the  nwther,  or  even 
the  friend,  of  devotion.  It  may  be,  and  often  is,  altogether  disso- 
ciated from  any  elevated  moral  conceptions.  The  astronomer 
may  be  undevout.  Even  in  his  favorite  domain,  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  the  scientific  man  may  utterly  fail  to  reach  the 
sublimity  of  view  and  feeling  to  which  the  religious  soul  attains 
with  but  scanty  aid  from  the  stores  of  scienoe.  Isaiah  may 
have  known  almost  nothing  of  astronomy,  as  compared  with  what 
is  revealed  in  the  Mechanique  Celeste,  and  yet,  in  respect  to 
strength  and  range  of  devout  conception,  have  gone  far  beyond 
any  imaginations  of  the  scientific,  but  unbelieving  author.  How 
would  tl^  latter  have  been  startled  at  the  strange  nature  axul  on- 
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wonted  spirituality  of  his  own  thoughts,  had  he,  in  some  moment 
of  rapt  contemplation,  been  led  to  utter  the  words  of  the  prophet : 
"  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold.  Who  hath  created  these? 
Who  hringeth  out  their  host  by  number?  Who  calleth  them  aU  by 
name  ?  It  is  because  of  the  immensity  of  HIS  strength ;  it  is 
because  ^  HIS  great  power ^  that  not  one  of  them  everfaikth. 


ARTICLE  X. 
A  SHORT  HOMILY  ON  THE  GREATNESS  OF   THE   SCRIPTURES. 

By  T.  H.  Skiritkb,  D.  D.,  ProU  in  Csion  Theo.  Sen.  New  Ydrk. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  declaration  of  David  in  Psalm  138:  2. 
TAou  nast  magnified  thy  Word,  above  all  thy  Name.  The  Name 
of  God,  is  what  he  is  known  by,  what  individuates  him,  or 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  beings;  as  men,  by  their  names> 
are  differenced  and  distinguished  from  one  another.  The  Word 
of  God  is  the  revelation  of  his  mind  or  of  himself  in  human 
language.  Some  understand  it  here,  as  a  promise  made  to  David ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  limited.  The  verbal 
or  oral  revelation  of  God's  mind,  if  we  may  so  speak,  has  been  re- 
duced to  writing.  In  the  time  of  David,  this  was  incomplete,  the 
revelation  itself  oeing  so;  both  have  since  been  finished.  The  reve- 
lation is  ended,  and  so  is  the  record.  The  Bible,  including  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  the  full  and  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  written  Word  of  God ;  of  all  that  God  has  spokea 
or  has  ever  intended  to  speak  for  the  permanent  use  of  mankinds 
The  Bible  is  God's  entire  word  reduced  to  writing ;  and  the  wri- 
ting itself  is  divine :  for  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God !  Holy  men  of  old  spake  and  also  wrote  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  Name  of  God  and  his  Word  are  here  put  in  comparison^ 
and  superiority  is  given  to  the  latter — the  word  preferred  be- 
fore the  name.  Some  would  set  them  in  apposition,  and  read 
thus :  "  Thou  hast  magnified  thy  word,  thy  name,  above  all." 
Taking  our  version  as  correct,  the  meaning  is,  that  God  has 
magnified  his  revelation  of  himself  in  human  language,  above 
whatever  else  he  is  known  by  ;  that  is,  above  all  his  other  works 
whether,  of  creation  or  providence.  These  works  are  the  Name  of 
God,  the  Bible  is  his  Word ;  the  Bible  has  the  precedence. 

2.  The  Bible  is  a  volume  consisting  of  66  books,  some  large, 
some  very  small,  written  by  more  than  40  persons,  who  lived  in 
different  ages,  there  being  an  interval  of  not  less  than  1500  years 
between  the  first  of  them,  and  the  last.  These  inspired  scribes 
were  men  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  condition  and  talents. — ^Kings 
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shepherds,  vine  dressers,  fishermen ;  men  of  high  education  and  of 
none ;  men  not  surpassed  in  genius  by  Homer,  or  Plato,  or  Solon, 
and  men  of  ordinary  understandings.  The  books  embrace  all  the 
different  kinds  of  composition ;  history,  bic^raphy,  epistles,  homi- 
lies, tales,  parables,  apothegms,  proverbs,  dramas,  debates,  poetry 
of  every  spedes — pastoral^  lyrical,  el^ac,  epic.  Their  topics  are 
innumerable,  and  the  discourse  on  them  varies  in  its  strain,  from 
that  of  the  most  philisophical  penetration  and  depth,  to  the  sim- 
{dicity  and  ease  of  familiar  conversation.  There  are  questions 
and  discussions,  in  them,  profound  enough  to  give  perpetual  exer- 
cise to  the  strongest  minds ;  and  there  are  simple  naratives  and 
songs  suited  to  delieht  little  children.  There  are  specimens  of 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  the  severe  and  the  tender,  surpass- 
ing all  that  can  be  gathered  out  of  other  writings.  In  respect  to 
modes  of  thought,  to  style  and  manner,  the  penmen  retain  their  re- 
spective individualities;  they  are  unlike  one  another.  They  have 
that  dissimilitude,  that  appearance  of  disagreement  and  inconsis- 
tencv  among  themselves,  which  is  commonly  seen  when  numbers 
speak  or  write  without  collusion  or  preconcert ;  yet  there  is  no 
real  discord  among  them,  they  can  by  human  pams  be  harmon- 
ized. Their  grand  aim,  their  cause,  their  doctrine,  their  spirit, 
their  end,  is  always  one  and  the  same,  and  that  as  far  above  the 
reach  of  man,  as  heaven  is  higher  than  earth: — Such,  in  short, 
that  it  is  evident  they  were  all  under  the  influence  of  one  controll- 
ing mind. 

S.  The  Bible  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Divine  authorship  which  h 
daims,  in  respect  to  its  composition — ^the  quality  and  varietv  of 
its  subjects,  and  also  its  manner.  The  style  is  not  always  classi- 
eal  or  elegant ;  but  why  should,  or  how  could  it  be  ?  since  God  in 
making  the  Bible,  works  through  its  penmen,  according  to  their 
various  individualities,  their  natural  gifts  and  their  measures  of 
onderstarding  and  grace ;  and  designea  the  book  for  all  classes 
and  generations  of  mankind.  There  are  men  to  whom  no  style 
of  speaking  is  intelligible  but  that  of  the  most  perfect  plainness. 
Some  want  the  utmost  strength  and  pungency  of  expression  ; 
others  the  utmost  tenderness  and  smoothness;  to  some  it  is 
necessary  to  prattle,  as  we  do  to  children ;  others  demand  ele- 
gance and  sublimity.  What  must  be  done?  Shall  the  last 
class  alone  be  accommodated  ?  Shall  the  Bible  be  suited  onlv  to 
persons  of  taste,  to  critics,  scholars,  and  profound  thinkers  J  ShaB 
It  have  no  care  for  the  poor,  the  illiterate,  tne  uneducated,  the  young? 
The  Bible  shows  itselt  more  than  equal  to  any  degree  of  eleganoe 
and  profundity  to  which  the  human  mind,  however  highly  gifted 
and  cultivated  can  attain.  It  infinitely  surpasses  the  most  highly 
wrought  productions  of  men.  If  it  is  sometimes  low,  it  is  so  in 
the  way  of  voluntary  condescension  to  persons  of  inferior  under- 
standing and  education.    Who  will  say  that  such  condescenston 
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18  not  worthy  of  the  Most  High  ?  Or  who  will  limit  him  in  his  con- 
descending  ways  of  discourse  to  men,  who  teaches  the  birds  the 
various  notes  they  sing,  and  opens  his  hand  to  supply  tl^  wants 
of  every  living  creature  that  his  power  hath  created  ? 

The  Bible  in  this  particular,  is  like  other  works  of  God.  Grod 
did  not  think  that  the  creation  would  be  unworthy  of  him,  unless 
he  made  every  sinde  creature  of  the  highest  dignity  that  his  al- 
mighty power  could  give  it  Neither  aid  he  think  that  his  plan 
of  Providence,  would  not  become  him,  unless  he  should  so  order  it 
that  in  every  act  of  his  power,  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  should 
go  to  their  utmost  length.  In  the  scale  of  being,  the  orders  are 
many,  and  there  are  proceedings  of  Providence  higher  and  lower. 
If  in  the  great  scheme  of  God's  worics  the  highest  perfection  de- 
manded variety  in  the  particular  parts,  why  should  there  not  be 
variety  also  in  the  composition  of  a  book  from  the  Divine  hand. 

4.  The  Bible  is  marked  by  this,  that  it  wants  arrangement  and 
scientific  method :  things  are  thrown  together,  seemingly  out  of 
order;  we  find  things  wpere  none  would  expect  to  find  them :  Ex- 
act definitions  too  there  are  none :  no  abstractions ;  almost  no 
classification ;  what  abruptness,  what  dislocation !  But  in  this 
there  is  nothing  against  its  claim  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  Nature 
is  not  scientific.  There  is  no  botanic  garden  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  no  cabinet  of  fossils  in  its  crust.  All  things  are  interspersed 
and  thrown  together  in  the  creation  as  they  are  in  the  Bible. 
Arrangement  and  classification  are  left  to  men.  God  has  given 
the  sons  of  men  this  work  to  do ;  the  world,  and  also  the  Bible, 
are  so  made,  that  they  must  needs  do  it,  in  order  to  their  own  im- 
provement and  honor. 

5.  There  are  difficult,  and  apparently  useless,  yea,  even  unde- 
sirable passages  in  the  Bible ;  but  neither  are  these  against  its 
divinity.  They  are  a  strong  confirmation  of  it.  Standing,  as 
tiiey  do,  amidst  surrounding  forests  and  fields  of  wisdom,  they  are 
but  analagous  to  the  deserts,  and  rocks,  and  marshy  places  of  na- 
ture ;  and  no  more  conclude  against  the  divine  authorship  of  the 
Bible,  than  do  these  rocks  and  deserts  against  the  divine  origin  of 
the  world.  When  it  can  be  shewn  that  no  good  purpose  is  at- 
tained by  the  earth's  consisting  in  part  of  sand  and  wilderness 
and  bogs  and  rocks,  then,  perhaps,  the  inutility  of  certain  portions 
of  the  JBible  may  be  demonstrated.  Were  men  set  to  the  busi- 
ness of  world-makinff,  they  would  introduce  no  sand,  no  desert, 
perhaps  no  sea — nothing  but  the  richest  and  most  productive  soil,'^ 
into  tneir  creations ;  and  had  men  made  the  Bible,  they  would 
have  left  out  the  passages  now  referred  to ;  which,  therefore,  are 
among  the  presumptive  proofs  of  its  Divine  authorship.  We  see 
in  them  the  impress  of  the  hand  that  made  and  garnished  the  world. 
The  things  hard  to  be  understood  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  Peter, 
SolomoUi  and  Ezekiel ;  the  parts  not  best  to  be  read  in  public ; 
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the  catalogues  of  names  ;  the  chronological  difficulties ;  the  appa- 
rent discrepancies  and  dislocations,  as  component  parts  of  the 
glorious  whole,  are,  doubtless,  indispensable  and  preferable  to  any 
which  could  be  substituted  for  them ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  time 
here,  as  also  in  nature  and  providence,  is  constantly  removing 
obscurity  and  filling  objectors  with  confusion. 

6.  The  Bible  is  wonderfully  characterized  by  omissions,  or  in- 
completeness in  statement  and  history.  It  leaves  unanswered  a 
thousand  questions,  which  naturally-  and  unavoidably  present 
themselves  to  the  reader:  concerning  a  thousand  matters  of  curi- 
osity it  gives  not  a  word  of  information ;  a  thousand  occasions 
for  comment  and  remark,  it  forbears  to  notice.  On  the  mode  in 
which  creative  power  operated  in  producing  the  world  and  its 
various  population  ;  on  the  reasons  for  placing  man  in  probation, 
and  permitting  his  fall ;  on  the  grounds  of  the  Divine  procedure  in  a 
thousand  strange  and  seemingly  objectionable  cases  ;  on  the  in- 
fancy and  early  life  of  Christ ;  on  the  mysterious  fortunes  of  the 
church  ;  on  the  manner  of  the  last  judgment  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead ;  on  the  modes  of  existence  in  heaven  and  hell,  how 
profound  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  or  how  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory its  information  to  the  curious !  But,  in  sul  this,  how  un- 
like man ;  how  consistent  its  claims  to  be  the  book  of  God.  All 
the  other  works  of  God  are,  to  our  view,  involved  in  impenetra- 
ble mystery,  presenting  occasions  for  innumerable  questions,  not 
one  of  which  can  be  solved  by  the  human  mind. 

7.  Such,  then,  is  that  Book  of  books,  of  which,  by  just  con- 
struction, the  Psalmist  afllrms,  that  God  hath  magnified  it  above 
all  his  name.  We  are  to  consider  some  of  the  evidences  of  this 
great  declaration  ;  some  things  evincive  of  that  paramount 
greatness  and  value,  which  God  hath  given  to  the  Bible. 

And  first,  let  us  look  into  the  contents,  and  the  internal  struc- 
ture, of  this  book.  God  must  have  made  it  great  in  itself,  if  He 
has  in  other  ways  magnified  it.  He  would  not  have  distinguished 
it  in  his  outward  arrangements  and  dispensations  concerning  it, 
beyond  its  own  inherent  greatness  or  worthiness  to  be  magnified. 
There  must,  then,  be  greatness  in  the  Bible  itself,  beyond  ail  other 
greatness  in  the  works  and  ways  of  Gknl.  He  has  put  great 
mings  into  it,  beyond  any  which  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
nature  and  time.  It  is,  in  itself,  greater  than  all  things.  As  he 
has  magnified  the  sun,  more  by  the  make  and  structure  which  he 
has  gIVen  to  it,  than  by  whatever  else  shows  its  superiority  to  the 
other  orbs,  so  God  has  set  his  Word  above  all  his  works,  by  what 
He  has  made  it  to  consist  of,  or  to  contain  in  itself. 

We  can  scarcely  touch  upon  this  subject;  but  we  could 
do  it  no  justice  if  we  had  an  angel's  powers,  and  should 
give  it  all  our  time  and  strength.     The  Psalmist  sought  of  God 
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to  open  his  eyes,  that  he  might  see  the  wondrous  things  contained 
in  his  Word.  Paul  confessed  his  inability  to  know  the 
things  of  Scripture,  except  as  inwardly  illuminated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  must  have  an  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  in  order  to 
get  even  a  faint  glimpse  of  these  miffhty  things.  These  are 
tilings  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  Took.  Well  does  David 
call  them  wonders.  Wonders  they  are,  of  truth  and  wisdom,  of 
love  and  goodness,  of  wrath  and  justice,  of  majesty  and  power  : 
inscrutable  wonders,  to  every  mind  in  the  universe,  except  that 
One  before  which  hell  and  destruction  are  without  a  covering. 
They  relate  to  a  theme,  compared  with  the  greatness  of  which, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  without  greatness,  yea,  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity.  Astronomers  are  overcome  with  amazement 
at  the  amplitude  and  vastness  of  the  starry  heavens  ;  but  let  them, 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  look  upon  Him  who  made  the  stars,  travel- 
ing in  his  strength  to  redeem  mankind,  by  bearing  their  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree ;  let  them  but  believe  in  their  hearts, 
the  Word  of  God  giving  the  story  of  human  redemption,  and  even 
they  will  confess  that  God  hath  made  his  Word  greater  than  all 
the  worlds  by  which  his  power  hath  peopled  immensity. 

8.  We  would  deUght  to  pause  on  this  subject — the  greatness  ot 
the  Bible  in  itself,  the  whole  and  every  part,  as  made  unspeakably 
great,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  principal,  the  central  theme ;  let 
us  only  say  what,  on  behalf  of  the  Bible,  we  do  and  must  hold, 
that  here  are  the  chief  things  of  time,  in  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  yea,  and  also  the  chief  things  of  eternity  pre- 
sented to  men,  as  having^  their  foundation  laid  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  universe  itself,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  slain  in  the 
purpose  of  God,  before  nature  and  time  began  their  courses.  This 
is  the  reason  why  such  stupendous  power  is  given  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  sometimes  give  all  power  to  the  Spirit ;  but  let  us 
never  mean  to  take  power  from  the  Word  of  God.  The  Spirit 
only  applies  the  Word.  In  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  the  Word 
that  is  like  the  fire  and  the  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in 
pieces. 

9.  But  we  must  hasten  to  other  observations.  God  has  magni- 
fied his  Word  above  all  his  Name,  by  what  he  has  done  and 
expended  for  the  sake  of  it. 

Here  we  are  first  to  note  the  testimonial  signs  and  wonders 
by  which  he  has  sealed  the  Bible  as  Ins  Word.  These  high, 
supernatural  works  of  God,  are  of  countless  multitude,  and  as 
unlike  the  greatest  marvels  that  creatures  can  work,  as  the  sun  is 
unlike  man's  imitation  of  him.  What  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  these  mighty  works  of  God  have  been  wrought,  all  in  one  way 
or  another,  designed  to  attest  and  honor  and  magnify  the  Word  of 
Qod !    The  sea  divided,  Jordan  driven  back,  the  earth  trembling, 
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the  sun  arrested,  the  dead  rising,  to  put  greatness  on  the  Btbfe. 
Is  not  this  magnifying  his  Word  above  all  his  Name? 

10.  But  more  than  this,  God  has  shown  regard  for  his  Word  hy 
the  sacrifices  it  has  cost  him.  Creation  cost  him  nothing :  noC 
so  his  Word.  In  completing  and  sealing  that,  what  an  expendi* 
tare  has  he  met  ?  How  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  is  the 
blood  pf  his  saints ;  but  the  blood  of  a  great  cloud  of  holy  mar- 
tyrs  has  been  shed,  in  producing  and  confirming  the  testimony  of 
God  ffiven  to  the  Bible.  But  all  this  is  as  nothing ;  the  Son  of 
God  himself  is  among  the  martyrs.  The  Word  of  God  incamate, 
shed  his  blood  in  supplying  the  matter,  and  in  bearing  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

11.  Again,  God  wonderfully  magnifies  his  Word  above  all  his 
Name  in  this,  that  he  sovems,  rutes,  and  disposes  of  the  world, 
according  to,  and  in  fulfilment  of  it.  The  Bible  contains  the  plan, 
the  programme  of  the  Divine  administration.  Here  are  shown 
the  ends  which  God  intends  to  accomplish — the  things  he  means 
to  do — the  disposition  he  will  make  of  tt)e  kingdoms  of  men. 
Here  is  laid  down  the  great  scheme  and  chart  of  all  thinss,  that 
are  to  come  to  pass  even  down  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Hence, 
it  is  the  object  and  business  of  the  providence  of  God,  to  fulfil 
his  Word ;  and  so  the  process  of  fulfilling,  and  thus  of  explaining 
it,  and  of  multiplying  its  evidences  and  its  power,  is  always,  and 
ever  will  be,  going  on ;  and  in  this  way  Grod  will  be  magnifiynff 
his  Word  above  his  Name,  till  the  heavens  and  the  earth  sbai 
have  passed  away.  We  need  not  fear  that  the  Bible  will  be  dis* 
credited  or  disparaged,  or  become  small  and  unimportant  by  the 
lapse  of  years  and  a^s.  God  has  the  times  in  his  power ;  he 
has  anticipated  them  m  his  Word ;  and  that  word  they  must  fulfil: 
they  are  all  ordained  only  to  this  end.  The  Bible  will  become 
greater  and  greater,  as  the  world  hastens  in  its  course.  Let  mm 
of  science  proceed  with  their  researches  and  discoveries ;  let  the 
rulers  and  judges  of  the  earth  proceed  with  their  schemes  of  gov* 
emment  and  political  economy ;  let  men  of  business  proceed  with 
their  high  enterprizes  of  commerce ;  let  infidels  and  dreamers  and 
every  kind  of  adversaries  to  God's  truth,  proceed  with  their  re- 

rtive  systems  of  opposition ;  let  them  all  work  as  they  wiH, 
can  do  nothing  but  what  shall  fulfil,  and  so  magni^,  the 
Scriptures ;  they  will  be  but  instruments  in  the  hand  ot  God,  hj 
whom  he  will  more  and  more  honor  his  Word. 

12.  Again,  God  has  made  his  Word  of  surprising  greatness  in 
what  he  has  accomplished  by  means  of  it.  God  magnifies  whatr 
ever  he  makes  great  in  influence  and  achievement ;  but  what  is 
there  in  the  compass  of  knowledge  that  he  has  in  this  respect 
made  equal  to  his  Word  ?  The  influences  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  the  ordinances  of  heaven,  the  labors  of  great  and 
learned  men,  the  powers  that  be,  or  have  been,  in  the  goveni- 
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ments  of  men,  the  mighty  commanders  and  conquerors  of  ancient 
and  modern  days — all  powers  and  agencies  in  nature  or  in  histo- 
ry, what  have  they  effected,  in  comparison  with  what  God  hath 
effected  through  his  Word  ?  We  would  not  disparage  them,  but 
let  them  not  be  compared  with  the  Bible.  ThQ  human  mind,  dead 
in  sin,  cursed,  polluted,  doomed  to  eternal  death,  visited  by  the 
influence  of  the  Bible,  is  quickened  by  it,  into  the  life  of  God.  A 
poor  wretch,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  eternal  despair  is  begotten 
by  this  Word  to  a  lively  hope  of  eternal  joy  and  glory.  A  nation 
crushed  by  the  power  of  Satan  into  the  lowest  depths  of  politi- 
cal and  moral  ruin,  is  born  in  a  day,  under  the  visitations  of 
God's  Word,  into  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  righteousness. 
The  heathen  world  was  turned  upside  down,  ihrough  the  preach- 
ing of  his  Word,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  the  churches  of 
the  living  God  rose  in  every  part  of  it  on  the  ruins  of  idols'  tem- 
ples. How  amazingly  did  the  power  and  efficacy  of  God's  Word 
appear  again,  as  ministered  to  the  mind  of  Europe  by  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  their  confederate  reformers  ;  and  yet  again,  what  has 
the  Bible  done,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  and  America,  since  the 
times  of  the  Reformation — and  what  is  it  doing  now  under  the  min- 
istrations of  the  missionaries  among  the  heathen  and  elsewhere. 
Let  these  wonders  of  divine  and  saving  power  be  considered,  as  a 
commentary  on  the  Psalmist's  exclamation :  "  Thou  hast  magni- 
fied thy  Word  above  all  thy  name."  And  if  we  include  in  our 
view  what  is  as  reality  to  faith,  the  achievements  of  the  Word  of 
God  yet  to  be  made,  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  the  recovery 
of  the  entire  creation  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  in  which  righteous- 
ness is  to  dwell  and  which  will  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  God,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,  with  how  much  greater  emphasis  will 
this  exclamation  be  repeated  ? 

13.  God  has  magnified  bis  Word  by  requiring  it  to  be  magnified 
in  the  regards  of  mankind,  by  calling  upon  all  men,  in  such  a 
voice  as  this,  O  earth,  earth,  earth  hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord ; 
by  demanding  of  them  that  they  take  it  as  the  rule  of  faith,  life, 
hope,  and  destiny ;  that  they  try  all  doctrine  and  all  preaching  by 
it :  that  they  try  the  spirits  by  it ;  that  they  exclusively  and  impli- 
citly depend  upon  and  trust  in  it ;  that  they  hold  it  as  more  stable 
and  firm  than  the  foundations  of  the  earth  and  the  pillars  of 
heaven ;  that  they  wait  upon  the  ministration  of  it,  with  con- 
stancy and  diligence  all  the  days  of  their  life :  that  they^  find  in  it 
their  chief  delight,  that  they  prize  it  above  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  and  count  it  more  precious  than  life ;  that  they  feed  upon 
it  as  the  bread  of  immortality ;  that  they  be  constantly  searching 
into  it,  and  praying  that  they  may  better  and  better  understand 
it ;  that  they  keep  it  pure  and  perfect  as  it  is,  suffering  nothing  to 
be  joined  with  nothing  taken  from  it ;  that  they  hold  it  forth  to  the 
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world,  publish  it  to  all  the  nations,  send  it  to  every  creature  under 
heaven,  as  the  only  foundation  of  hope  to  man ;  and  that  they  take 
it  as  their  high  calling  on  earth,  to  labor  b^  all  appropriate  noeans 
in  order  to  enforce  and  establish  its  authority  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world. 

14.  God  hath  also  magnified  his  Word,  by  his  dispensations  q( 
judgment  and  mercy — of  judgment  to  the  despisers  and  neglecters 
of  the  Bible ;  of  mercy  to  those  who  appreciate  and  honor  it 
Let  the  history  of  God's  ways  be  studied  ;  his  ways  with  nations, 
with  churches,  with  families,  with  individuals :  with  wonderful  uni- 
formity, they  will  be  found  to  take  their  manner  and  character 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  Bible  is  treated.  They  are  honored 
who  honor  the  Bible ;  and  they  lightly  esteemed,  yea  condemned 
and  cursed,  and  sooner  or  later  overtaken  with  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, who  neglect  and  make  light  of  the  Word  of  God. 

15.  Grod  hath  magnified  his  Word,  by  causing  it  to  become 
great  in  honor  among  mankind.    All  do  not  honor  the  Bible,  but 
it  has  received  honor  from  man.    No  other  book,  no  other  object 
in  the  world  is  equally  honored.    AH  true  churches  are  found- 
ed upon  it,  take  it  for  their  constitution,  follow  its  instructions, 
subsist  upon, it,  draw  from  it  all  their  hopes  and  their  very  life, 
glory  in  it  as  their  inheritance,  in  all  their  assemblies  make  it  their 
meditation,  their  only  theme;  teach  it  to  their  children,  and  are  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  publishing,  and  spreading  it  among  men.  This 
Book  is  the  glory  and  the  boast  of  all  the  great  and  good  among 
mankind.     What  a  great  cloud  of   worthies  from  all  civiliz^ 
lands  and  all  times,  have  paid  their  best  honors  to  the  Bible.     The 
greatest  luminaries  of  genius  and  learning  are  among  those  who 
bear  witness  to  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures.    How  immense 
the  labors  of  literature  and  scienccr  as  well  as  piety,  in  doin^  hom- 
age to  the  Bible.     How  many  thousands  of  the  greatest  and  most 
gifted  of  human  minds,  are  day  and  night  poring  over  the  pages 
of  this  book  with  prayer  for  illumination  from  above,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  comprehend   its  profound  secrets  of  wisdom. 
What  associations  have  been  formed — what  works  are  going  on, 
to  multiply  the  Scriptures  in  all  the  languages  of  men,  and  replen- 
ish the  earth  with  them,  to  its  utmost  bounds.    In  all  this  is  to  be 
seen  God's  hand  magnifying  His  Word. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

1 .  Theophany^  or  the  Manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  Supplement 
touching  the  Theories  of  the  Rev,  Dr,  Bushnell.  By  Rev.  Robert  Turnbull. 
Second  Edition.  Hartford:  Brockctt,  Fuller  &  Co.  Nevr  York:  G.  P. 
Patnam.     1849. 

Ik  the  January  number  of  the  Repository,  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  this  work, 
in  advance  of  its  actual  publication,  at  which  time  we  expressed  a  favorable 
opinion  of  it,  both  as  it  respects  its  doctrinal  soundness  and  its  literary  merit.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  Christ^s  incarnation  and  atonement,  caused  by  Dr. 
Bushneli's  ^^God  in  Christ,'^  the  manner  in  which  that  subject  is  tceated  of  in 
<^  Theophany,'^  and  the  obvious  fact  that  these  and  other  cardinal  doctrines  of  our 
Faith,  are  to  be  subjected,  in  this  country,  to  a  new  and  most  searching  re-exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  a  re-modification  of  our  Theological  Systems,  from  the 
infusion  of  Germanism  into  our  philosophy  and  theological  literature,  warrant 
us  in  referring  again  and  somewhat  at  length,  to  this  book. 

Some  years  ago,  while  a  pastor  in  Boston,  Mr.  Turnbull  published  a  little 
volume,  entitled  **  Claims  of  Jesus  i''  the  object  of  which  was  to  vindicate  the 
incarnation  and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bring  these  great  truths  home  to 
the  hearts  of  thoughtful  inquirers.  Theodore  Parker  had  just  published  his 
celebrated  discourse  on  "  The  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity,"  while 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Mr.  Ripley,  and  others,  were  laboring  to  bring  into 
contempt  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  That  little  popular  and  highly 
useful  treatise  was  the  germ,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Tnrnbuirs  Theophany.  Hav- 
ing served  well  its  day,  it  was  suffered  to  go  out  of  print,  using  such  portions 
of  it  only  as  were  deemed  of  permanent  value  and  general  interest  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  larger  work. 

The  attention  of  the  public  having  been  called  afresh  to  the  Divinity  and 
Atonement  of  Christ  by  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Bushnell  and  others,  Mr.  T. 
rightly  judged  it  a  fitting  opportunity  to  issue  the  work  in  its  present  enlarged 
and  re-adjusted  form.  The  speedy  appearance  of  a  second  edition,  is  proof  that 
it  has  already  found  many  readers,  although  it  has  not  the  novelty  and  mysti- 
cism, nor  the  peculiar  ability  of  Dr.  B^s  work  to  commend  it. 

The  form  of  the  work  is  rather  literary  than  theological ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  not  written  in  the  ordinary  technical  style  of  the  theological  and  religious 
works,  but  in  a  language  somewhat  fr6er  and  more  natural,  and  possessing,  as 
we  think,  a  fresher  and  deeper  interest.  Indeed  one  aim  of  Mr.  Turnbull 
seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the  deadening  influence  of  hackneyed  ideas  and 
modes  of  expression — the  formal  and  scientific  method  of  the  schools  for  one 
more  congenial  to  the  heart  of  Christian  piety.  It  is  entirely  evangelical  in  its 
matter  and  spirit,  but  has  the  cast  and  appearance  rather  of  a  literary  than  of 
a  theological  treatise. 

It  may  be  stated,  also,  that  the  Author  claims  for  it  rather  a  practical  than  a 
polemical  character;  still  is  it  true  that  while  it  sedulously  avoids  a  dogmati- 
cal and  denunciatory  spirit,  it  fearlessly  and  ably  exposes  various  popular  er- 
rors, and  enters  with  some  thoroughness  into  the  discussion  of  those  great 
truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religious  life.  It  meet^,  not  only  the 
errors  of  Strauss,  Parker,  and  others,  but  those  of  the  semi-orthodox  and  specu- 
lative school  of  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and  Bushnell.  He  evinces  no  little 
knowledge  of  Grerman  Theology,  and  while  he  treats  it  with  fairness  and  with 
liberality,  he  is  no  dave  to  it,  no  servile  imit^r,  but  escapes  the  virus  of 
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Gennan  neology,  and  retains  the  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
truth.  He  has  gone  also  somewhat  into  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats,  and  given  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  rarious  opinions  and  the- 
ories of  the  Incarnation,  particularly  on  what  may  be  termed  the  metapbymcal 
and  imaginative  side  of  theologoicaJ  speculation.  Some  curious  and  interesting 
quotations  may  be  found  in  the  fourth  chapter,  from  Plato,  Justin  Martyr,  Ter^ 
tullian,  Bossuet,  and  others. 

Mr.  TurnbuU  says  :  "  Our  views  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of  Christ 
may  be  found  in  some  features,  peculiar,  though  not  differing  in  any  efteentkd 
particular  from  those  usually  styled  orthodox.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  clear 
away  from  the  subject  some  popular  misconceptions  and  misstatements,  and  to 
place  it,  if  possible,  unon  a  scriptural  and  defensible  basis." — Preface.  We 
know  not  that  the  Autnor*s  views  upon  these  high  subjects  are  at  all  pecuiwr; 
for  they  are  the  views  which  have  been  held  by  the  church  universal,  and  de- 
fended with  consummate  ability  by  such  men  as  Taylor,  Hooker  and  Howe,  Rob- 
ert Hall,  and  Tholuck.  If  peculiar,  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  the  argument  aod 
mode  of  expression.  Evidently  Mr.  T.  is  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  old 
divines,  and  sympathizes  with  the  mor^e  ancient  as  well  as  the  simpler  and  pro- 
founder  theology  of  the  early  church.  Though  neither  Armenian  nor  a  hyper- 
Calvinist,  he  has  vindicated  Irensus  and  Calvin  from  the  misrepresentations 
of  Muenscher  and  Bushnell,  and  spoken  respectfully,  at  4east,  of  the  theology 
of  the  "  Princeton  Divines." 

If  there  is  any  one  peculiarity  in  the  views  of  the  Author  which  stands  oat 
with  greater  prominence  than  others,  it  is,  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  Incar- 
nation, ]3ring  within  the  region  of  mystery,  and  known  therefore  only  in  part, 
is  no  subject  for  philosophical  speculation.  Upon  this  point  he  has  endeavored 
to  ascertain  the  limits  of  human  inquiry,  and  wnile  he  vindicates  the  mystery  by 
a  reference  to  its  natural  and  moral  aspects,  its  relations  both  to  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  he  insists  that  it  is  rather  a  subject  for  adoration  than  discussion.  We 
fully  concur  in  this  view  and  commend  his  chapter  on  "The  Incarnation  as  a 
Mystery,"  to  the  special  consideration  of  our  readers.  We  quote  a  few  paia- 
graphs  from  it : 

'^  As  a  manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  as  a  Being  at  once  human  and  Diviiie, 
as  the  connecting  link  between  Heaven  and  earth,  the  nature  and  mission  of 
Jesus  would  naturally  be  a  subject  of  difilculty  to  the  reason  and  philosophy  of 
this  world.  On  this  ground,  adds  the  Apostle,  *•  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil 
you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  T teaching)  of  mei, 
and  not  after  Christ.  For  in  him  dttelleth  all  the  fullness  of  tne  Godhead  bodthf. 
And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  who  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power.' 

**  In  these  expressions  is  discovered  to  us  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Christiaa 
Faith.  It  proposes  to  unite  the  soul  to  God,  the  great  end  ox  all  religion,  by 
uniting  it  to  Cnrist.  For  this  purpose  it  presents  Christ  to  us,  as  the  sum  aad 
essence  of  all  goodness,  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  wisdom  and  grace,  and 
thence  made  unto  those  who  believe,  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification.aad 
redemption ;  as  a  Being,  therefore,  to  be  loved,  revered  and  adored.  This  we 
call  a  mystery ;  but  not  a  mystery  entirely  unknown  or  unnatural  in  any  way. 
Nay,  it  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect.  It  is,  certainly,  what  we  need. 
For  religion,  in  its  true  sense,  is  not  so  much  a  doctrine  as  a  life.'  Moreover, 
it  is  a  life  in  the  infinite  and  eternal ;  in  other  words,  a  life  in  Grod.  Hence  we 
cannot  be  saved  by  bare  beliefs,  traditions,  or  externalities  of  any  kind.    No 

'  Coloss.  ii.  8. 

s  Doubtless  it  is  both.  The  doctrine  or  tbe  truth,  apprehended  by  the  mind,  tid 
received  by  the  heart,  produces  the  life,  and  the  life  sustains  the  doctrine.  Tbej 
act  and  react  upon  each  other.  The  doctrine,  indeed,  may  exist  without  the  life, 
but  not  the  life  without  the  doctrine.  To  have  light  and  neat,  you  need  the  sua. 
To  have  spiritual  life,  which  is  holy  love,  you  must  have  the  truth,  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,    **  Faith  worketh  by  love."^ 
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system,  however  perfect  and  magnificent,  can  save  ns.  We  are  estranged  from 
Crod,  and  must  return  to  God,  in  order  to  live.'  But  how  shall  the  finite,  su>oye  all, 
how  shall  the  fallen  and  the  lost,  reach  God,  but  by  the  intervention  of  God  himself  ? 
How  shall  we  become  one  with  him,  unless,  somehow,  he  make  himself  one  with 
Bs  ?  But  the  Gospel  invites  us  to  Christ.  One  with  him,  we  are  one  with  God. 
*No  man,'  says  he,  *  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.'  *  He  that  believ- 
eth  in  me  shall  never  die.'  It  is  only  in  this  way  that,  practically  and  experi* 
mentally,  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  *  This  is  life  eternal  to  know 
thee,  the  only  true  (xod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.' 

**  But  how  shall  God  become  incarnate?  How  unite  himself  with  a  finite 
form  'I  Above  all,  how  shall  he  suffer  in  that  finite  form  '^  How  shall  the 
just  become  the  unjust — the  sinless^  the  sinful — the  ever-blessed  and  immortal, 
the  crucified  and  slain  '^  Ah  !  these  are  the  secrets,  the  mysteries  which  baffle 
the  profoundest  intellect.^,  and  leave  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  a  sacred  obscurity. 
Yet,  light  is  gleaming  through  the  cloud  ;  and  philosophy  itself  can  discern  its 
beauty  and  glory.  If  ever  God  manifested  himself  in  all  the  splendor  of  his 
infinite  perfection,  it  was  in  the  life  and  character  of  Christ.  Long  were  the 
heavens  covered  with  shadows ;  but  they  opened  at  last,  and,  through  the  rent,  the 
San  of  Righteousness  poured  his  radiance  upon  the  world.  But  that  Sun  is  too 
bright,  and  stretches  too  far  into  the  depths  above  us,  to  be  narrowly  scanned 
by  human  eyes.    It  involves  a  dread  and  fathomless  mystery. 

'*  We  say,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  or  of 
the  Godhead  of  Christ,  cannot  be  fully  comprehended ;  nor  is  it  meant  to  be 
comprehended,  except  by  the  afiections.  If  the  intellect  does  not  quite  under- 
stand it,  we  are  sure  the  heart  does — clinging  to  Christ,  as  brother.  Saviour, 
friend — and  not  only  so,  but  as  Master  and  &>vereign.  If  reason  has  a  limit 
and  a  difficulty  here,  the  heart  has  none.  Nay,  this  great  mystery  has  solved 
all  other  difficulties  with  which  the  heart  has  long  struggled  in  darkness  and 
sorrow,  opening  up  for  it  a  luminous  and  blessed  pathwav  to  God  and  glory. 
Here  it  has  found — what  it  long  sought  in  vain — the  infinite,  the  perfect  and 
immortal."— pp.  144—147. 

While  the  Incarnation  is  admitted  to  be  a  mystery,  profound  and  inscrutable, 
Mr.  R.vshows  that,  in  this  respect,  it  takes  rank  with  other  great  facts  in  nature 
and  science,  and  vindicates  itself  by  its  entire  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  wants 
of  the  human  soul. 

*^  But  the  difficulty  to  the  intellect  is  not  greater  than  is  found  in  a  thousand 
things  beside — things,  too,  which  all  men  instantly  admit.  Indeed,  there  are 
uo  subjects,  whether  in  the  science  of  matter  or  of  mind,  which  are  not  envi- 
roned with  difficulties.  Inquiries  can  be  started  upon  all  matters  of  abstract 
and  philosophical  speculation,  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  finite  intellect ;  nay, 
more,  a  child  can  ask  questions  about  himself,  or  about  the  world  around  him, 
vrhich  baffle  the  profoundest  thinkers.  ^  A  grain  of  sand,'  says  the  philosophi- 
cal Vinet,  *  is  an  abyss.'  Every  thing,  indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature,  is  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  mysteries  ]  every 
question  in  philosophy  and  morals  can  be  run  up  to  some  insuperable  difficulty, 
where  the  intellect  must  stop  and  confess  its  ignorance.  Light  and  darkness, 
knowledge  and  mystery  are  associated  in  all  the  speculations  of  the  finite 
mind.  The  day  rests  in  the  bosom  of  night.  The  stars  are  set  in  a  firmament 
of  gloom. 

**  Our  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  ^oes,  may  be  definite,  and  the  language  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  clear  and  intelligible ;  yet  that  knowledge,  like  the  segment  of 
an  infinite  circle,  links  itself,^  at  all  points,  to  mysteries.  Facts  may  be  ascer- 
tained, and  constantly  recognized,  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life ;  but,  as  to 
their  origin  and  mode  of  existence,  we  may  be  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance. 

'  **  Life  only  can  produce  life.** — Vinet.  To  which  we  add,  God  only  can  re-pro- 
duce his  own  image.    Union  with  God  is  the  souPs  life. 
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Furthermore,  som6  of  these  facts  may  appear  to  involve  contradictions,  and 
give  rise  to  inquiries,  before  which  the  mightiest  intellects  fall  prostrate.  The 
science  of  mathematics,  even,  involjres  the  infinite,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  impos- 
sible !  It  recognizes  this  sublime  contradiction,  that  there  may  be  two  lines 
which  ever  approach,  but  never  meet,  and,  finally,  loses  itself  in  the  boundless 
depths  of  the  *  iniinitesimal  calculus.'  If  chemistry  does  not  involve,  it  cer- 
tainly suggests  the  infinite.  It  has  its  agents  imponderable  and  universal ;  its 
permanent  basis,  or  substance,  Qd  quod  stat  per  se.)  in  which  all  physical  qual- 
ities adhere ;  its  infinite  divisibility  of  body,  with  its  definite  and  immutable 
atoms.  What  is  matter? — what  its  essence  and  mode  of  existence? — what  its 
origin  and  its  end  ?  How  does  it  link  itself  to  spirit,  and  how  can  it  give  and 
receive  impressions  and  motions  ?  It  seems  essentially  diverse  from  spirit,  and 
yet  they  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  Matter,  as  it  exists  in  space  and  time, 
the  product  of  an  infinite  mind,  *  from  whom  are  all  things,'  is  one  of  the  pn>- 
foundest  mysteries  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men. 
What,  moreover,  is  mind — spirit,  especially  as  uncreated  and  eternal  ?  What 
is  our  own  mind,  that  mysterious  something,  which  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills, 
and  suffers,  and  rejoices  ?  What  are  its  nature  and  essence,  its  mode  of  exis- 
tence, its  ineffable  relation  to  God,  and  the  creation  around  it  %  What,  eyen,  is 
the  union  of  body  and  soul  1  How  are  they  linked,  and  whstt  strange  power 
causes  them  to  act  in  harmony  ?  ♦  •  • 

But  if  these  things  occur  in  human  science, » what  may  we  not  expect  in 
divine  ?  If  man  is  a  mystery,  what  is  God  ?  If  the  life  that  now  is  presents 
enigmas  and  secrets  the  most  profound  and  awful,  what  shall  we  find  in  'the 
life  to  come  V  If  with  propriety  we  can  say,  Great  is  the  mystery  of  nature, 
mind  is  manifest  in  matter^  may  we  not,  with  still  greater  propriety  exclaiiii, 
Chreat  m  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  was  manifest  in  tlu  flesh  ?     •     ♦     • 

"  We  are  so  constituted  as  to  believe  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause — ^that 
every  quality  must  have  a  basis,  that  over  against  phenomena,  there  must  be 
substance — over  against  relations,  absolute  existence — over  against  the 
finite,  the  infinite — over  against  multiplicity  and  change,  absolute  unity 
and  permanent  being;  in  other  words,  an  infinite,  self-existing  God,  the 
cause  of  all  things,  the  Creator  of  the  Heavens  and  Earth.  From  the 
very  constitution  of  our  minds,  we  must  maintain  the  unity,  the  perfect, 
absolute,  unalterable  unity  of  such  a  being.  To  us,  in  this  respect,  there 
can  be  only  *  one  God.'  But  what  distinctions  and  peculiarities  exist  in  that 
unity,  or  in  the  manifestation  of  that  unity,  are  questions  utterly  beyond  us. 
Whether  there  is  not  in  the  very  nature  of  God  himself,  some  basis  for  a  mani- 
festation of  himself  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  cannot  tell. 
The  Scriptures  may  indicate  such  a  basis,  but  we  cannot  explain  it.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  upon  which  reason  is  incompetent  to  say  a  word.  Here  it  has  ap- 
proached the  region  of  mystery,  and  must  pause  until  God  reveal  himself. 

"Whatever,  then,  has  been  revealed  upon  this  subject  in  a  well  authenticated 
Revelation,  must  be  received  with  implicit  submission,  however  difficult  or  mys- 
terious, however  contrary  to  our  preconceived  opinions,  however  repulsive  to 
our  ordinary  habitb  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  A  contradiction,  of  course,  we 
cannot  receive ;  but  a  mystery  we  can  and  must.  I  may  know  in  general,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  incarnate,  but  how  he  is  such  may  bafBe  all  my  inquiries. 
My  heart  seizes  the  inefiable  idea,  and  exults  under  its  influence ;  but  my  in- 
tellect cannot  penetrate  it,  far  less  explain  it.  All  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
subject  is,  *  And  without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh.' 

*'  But  it  has  been  complacently  said,  that  *  religion  ends  where  mystery  be* 
^ins.'  The  antithesis  is  striking,  but  the  sentiment  is  false.  For.  as  has  been 
justly  remarked,  you  might  as  well  say  that  traveling  ends  where  the  sea 
begins.  Nay,  we  go  further,  and  maintain  that  religion  cannot  exist  w*itboQt 
mystery.  A  religion  without  a  mystery  is  a  religion  without  a  soul,  a  religion 
without  a  hereaiter,  a  religion  without  a  God  !    When  we  have  discarded  the 
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Divinity  and  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  expiation  on  the  cross,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  we  have  not  rid  the  subject  of  mysteries,  mysteries  as  profound 
and  inscrutable  as  those  we  have  rejected.  Nay,  let  a  man  become  an  utter 
atheist,  and  he  surrounds  himself  with  a  darkness  more  deep  and  terrible,  a 
darkness  illumed  by  no  stars)  followed  by  no  dawn.  He  multiplies  the  secrets 
of  nature  a  thousand  fold,  and  loses  himself  in  the  abyss  of  a  horrible  and  ever- 
Jastinfl;  mystery. 

*^  Had  Christianity  been  a  system  without  a  mystery,  no  thoughtful  man  could 
believe  it.  Erery  such  man,  hungering  after  the  perfect  and  the  eternal,  must 
rejoice  that  faith  and  adoration  can  advance,  where  science  and  philosophy  are 
compelled  to  pause.  Sometimes,  nay,  during  his  whole  life,  he  may  walk  in 
darkness,  but  the  stars  are  overhead,  and  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day  is  yet  to 
break  upon  his  vision.  In  the  Gospel  there  are  mysteriesj  but  how  magnifi- 
cent and  thrilling !  Shadows,  but  shadows  from  the  infinite,  shadows  glori- 
ously penetrated  with  light  supernal.  How  profound  the  secret  of  the  God- 
head, especially  of  the  Godhead  incarnate ;  but  how  august,  how  beautiful ! 
Dark,  indeed,  but  dark  from  excess  of  lieht :  and  it  is  only  in  lowliness  and 
adoration  we  can  see  it,  or  feel  it,  in  its  all-transforming  power.  The  highest 
intellects  have  adored  it !  Millions  upon  millions  have  trembled  with  joy,  un- 
der its  influence.  In  the  night  of  time,  these  voyagers,  storm-driven  upon  the 
ocean  of  life,  have  looked  up  into  the  infinite  depths  above  them,  and  beheld 
*  that  glory-beaming  star,'  radiant  as  at  the  first,  when  it  was  hymned  by  the 
angels  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and  under  its  guidance  have  passed  on, 
through  tempest  and  darkness,  to  the  haven  of  everiasting  rest.'' — pp.  148, 
161,  155,  157. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  Mr.  Turn  bull  takes  the  ground  of  a  vicari- 
ous or  substitutionary  expiation,  a  real  sacrifice  or  propitiation  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  on  the  ^ound  of  which  God  may  be  just  and  justify  him  that  believeth 
in  Jesus.  This  view  he  defends  with  no  little  ability,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Gannet,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Bushnell.  He  shows  that  the  divinity  of  Christ 
gave  worth  and  efficacy  to  his  sufferings  for  the  redemption  of  man  ]  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  was  the  sacrifice  equally  of  the  Father ;  and  hence,  that  in 
some  modified,  perhaps  not  fully  revealed  sense,  *  the  Divine'  partook  of  or  at 
least  sympathized  in  the  sufferings  of  *the  human.'  Without  adopting  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Griffin,  so  strikingly  and  ably  set  forth  in  his  work  entitled,  \The 
Sufferings  of  Christ,  by  a  Layman,'  who  affirms  that  Christ  endured  the  a^o-  ^ 
nies  of  the  lost,  or  those  who  but  for  him,  would  have  been  lost,  '  pang  for 
Dang,  spasm  for  spasm  through  all  eternity,'  and  that  the  absolute  Grodhead  of 
Jesus  suffered  all  this,  Mr.  Turnbull  insists  that  we  have  uo  right  to  separate 
the  Divine  from  the  Human  in  the  crowning  act  of  our  redemption,  nor  to  press 
the  metaphysical,  and,  it  may  be,  false  assumption  of  the  Divine  impassi- 
bility. 

*  It  will  be  observed,'  he  says,  *  that  thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish a  fact,  without  discussing  the  mode  of  it.  We  have  affirmed  the  proposi- 
tion that  Christ  suffered  in  his  whole  nature,  but  we  have  not  ventured  to  affirm 
in  a  doematic  way,  what  it  was,  or  how  it  was  he  suffered.  The  external  as- 
pects of  his  suffering — the  marred  visage— the  failing  eye — ^the  flowing  blood 
— the  contorted  limbs — the  agonizing  cry — the  drooping  head — and  the  ghastly 
paleness  of  death  are  obvious  to  all.  But  these,  it  seems  to  us,  are  merely 
images  and  expressions  of  deeper  sufferings  within.  *  His  soul  was  exceeding 
sorrowful  even  unto  death.'  ^  His  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin.'  What, 
then,  was  his  agony  ?  How,  especially,  did  his  pure  and  infinite  spirit  endure 
such  suffering?  To  this  we  frankly  reply,  we  cannot  tell.  The  subject 
transcends  our  reasoning.  We  cannot  speculate  upon  it.  Better,  far,  kneel 
down  in  Gethsemane,  with  the  suppliant  sufferer,  or,  placing  ourselves, in  hum- 
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ble  contrition,  beneath  bis  cross,  exclaim  with  St.  Thomas,  *  my  Lord,  and  my 
God!"— p.  236. 

*'  Since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Tbeophany,*^  Dr.  Boshnell's  <  God  ia 
Christ,*  has  made  its  appearance,  and  produced  no  little  commotion  in  the  theo- 
logical world,  from  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  speculations,  and  the  almost 
universally  pronounced  heretical  tendency  of  his  views,  emanatinr  as  they 
do  from  so  distinguished  a  source,  and  from  the  heart  of  New  Eni^Tand  piety 
and  orthodoxy.  Mr.  TurnbuU  has  subjected  these  Discourses  to  a  sifting  criti- 
cism, in  a  supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  in  which  he  shows,  we 
think  conclusively,  that  Dr.  B.  has  greatly  erred  both  as  to  matters  of  fact  and 
matters  of  opinion.  As  to  matters  of  fact,  he  shows  that  Dr.  B.  has  grossly 
misrepresented  the  views  of  the  orthodox  or  evangelical  portion  of  the  church, 
particularly  those  of  Irencus,  and  Calvin.  As  the  following,  touching  the  case 
of  Irenaeus,  who  is  represented  by  Dr.  B.  as  teaching,  that  **  the  death  of  Christ 
was  a  ransom  paid  to  the  devil,*'  possesses  a  historical  and  theological  interest, 
we  give  it  a  place. 

*^  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  real  opinions  of  Irensus,  by  a 
personal  examination  of  his  writings ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  he 
nowhere  teaches  the  gross  absurdity  ascribed  to  him  by  Dr.  B.  He  everywhere 
represents  the  advent  of  Christ  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  works  of  the  derii, 

*  overturning  Satan* — *  overcoming  the  devil,'  and,  in  one  place,  *  destroying 
(destmens  nostrum  adversarium)  our  adversary,  the  devil.*  He  figuratively 
speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Gtxl  incarnate,  *  who  redeemed  ns  by  his  blood,* 
who  gave  himself  a  ransom  *  for  the  captives,*  and  rescued  ns  *  from  the  do- 
minion of  Satan,*  not  by  *  force,*  but  by  ^justice,'  speaking  of  this  subject 
in  a  most  edifying  and  scriptural  manner. 

"  In  justice,  however,  to  Dr.  B.,  to  whose  charge  we  are  unwilling  to  lay  more 
than  is  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  be  was  probably  led  astray, 
with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Irenxus,  by  Muenscher,  a  German  writer  on 

*  Dogmatics^''  translated  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Murdock.  But  the  passages 
relied  upon  by  Muenscher  to  sustain  his  afiarmation,  though  slightly  ambienons, 
contain  no  such  idea.  Nay,  they  seem  to  teach  us  the  very  reverse.  Whether 
he  had  personally  examined  these  passages  we  know  not ;  for,  in  the  transla- 
tion at  least,  nothing  but  the  references  are  given.  The  principal  of  these 
occurs  in  Adver:  Hares:  Lib.  V.  Cap,  1. — Irencus  here  teaches,  in  opposition 
to  the  Yalentinians  and  Ebionites,  that  Jesus  Christ,  God  incarnate,  can  alone 
instruct  us  in  divine  things,  and  redeem  us  from  the  power  of  sin.  He  shows, 
therefore,  that  the  Divine  Word,  ^perfect  in  all  things,*  being  not  only  'al- 
mighty,* but,  also,  *  truly  man,*  (verus  homo)  redeemed  ns  by  bis  own  blood, 
in  other  words,  'gave  himself  a  ransom  for  those  who  were  led  into  captivity* 
by  sin,  (redemptionem  semetipsum  dedit  pro  his  qui  in  captivatatem  ducti  sunt.) 
He  then  adds :  *  £t  quorum  injuste  dominabatur  nobis  Apostas^a,'  (he  here 
uses  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  meaning  by  Apostasia,  or  Apostasy,  Aposta- 
tns,  or  the  Apostate,  that  is,  as  he  explains  it  in  another  place,  Satan  the  grmt 
Apostate,^  *  et  cum  natura  essemus  Dei  omnipotentis,  alienavit  nos  contra 
naturam,  suos  proprics  nos  faciens  discipulos,  potens  in  omnibus  Dei  VerbuD, 
et  non  deficiens  in  sua  justitia,  juste  etiam  adversus  ipsam  conversus  est  apos- 
tasiam,  ea  que  sunt  sua  redimus  ab  ea  (v.  r.  eo)  non  cum  vi,  quemadraodom 
ilia  initio  domiuabatur  nostri,  ea  que  non  erant  sua  insatiabiliter  rapiens ;  sed 
secundum  suadelan,  quemadmodum  decebat  Denm  suadentem,  et  non  vim  inler- 
entum,  accipere  qu8B  vellet,  ut  neque  quod  est  justum  confringeretur  neqae 


1  *  If  the  Scripture/  says  Bishop  Butler,  with  admirable  wisdom,  *  has,  as  surdy 
it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  somewhat  mysterious,  left  some- 
what in  it  unrevealed,  all  conjectures  about  it  must  be,  if  not  evidently  absurd,  yet 
at  least  uncertain.  Nor  has  any  one  reason  to  complain  for  want  of  farther  infor- 
mation, unless  he  can  show  his  claim  to  it." — Works,  Eng.  Ed.  p.  179. 
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tiqaa  plasmatio  Dei  depiriret.'  Now,  in  this  passage,  Irensos  simply  teaches 
that  Jesus  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  unjust  bondage  of  Satan,  or  of  the  peat 
apostasia,  apostasy,  by  which  men  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  evil  principle, 
not  by  absolute  force  or  violence,  but  by  moral  means,  thus  vindicating  justice, 
hy  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  not  as  a  ransom  to  the  devil,  but  as  a  ransom  to 
justice.  The  word  siuidekL,  used  patristically,  means  morcil  argument  or  influ- 
ence, rather  than  persuasion  or  eloquence,  and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  what 
Christ  did  and  suffered  to  redeem  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  For  Irensus 
immediately  adds,  as  if  to  put  the  whole  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  '  Suo  igitur 
sanguine  redimente  nos  Domino,  et  dante  animam  suam  pro  nostra  anima,  et 
camem  suam  pro  nostris  carnibns,  et  eflfundente  spiritum,*  kc.  In  this  way,  he 
shows  that  man,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  united  to  Grod  incarnate, 
is  restored  to  life  and  immortality ;  not  by  force  or  violence,  but  by  a  divine 
and  moral  influence,  flowing  to  the  soul  through  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  So  far,  then,  from  teaching  the  sross  absurdity  ascribed  to  him 
by  Dr.  6.,  he  vindicates  the  essential  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that  in  the  very 
means  to  rescue  man  from  sin,  law  and  justice  are  maintained  and  established. 
Satan  is  vanquished,  not  by  force,  but  by  justice.  His  chains  are  loosened  by 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Grod. 

^*  Another  passage  referred  to  by  Muenscher  occurs,  Adver :  Hares :  Lib,  V, 
Cap.  21 ;  but  so  far  from  proving  his  point,  proves  the  very  reverse ;  for,  there, 
Christ  is  represented  as  fulfilling  that  ancient  prophecy,  that  *•  the  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpents  head,'  and  thus  vanquishing  forever  our  spir* 
itoal  adversary.  How  clear  and  pointed,  for  example,  the  following :  *^  Dom- 
inos  factus  ex  muliere,  et  destruens  adversarium  nostrum,  et  perficiens  hominem 
secundum  imaginem  et  similitudinem  Dei." — Supplement  to  Theophany,  pp.  53 
— 55. 

As  to  matters  of  opinion,  Mr.  TumbuU  shows  that  Dr.  Bushnell's  theories 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Atonement,  are  equally  unsatisfactory ;  that  they  are 
based  upon  mere  hypothesis  and  fancy,  prove  nothing,  explain  nothing ;  and 
while  containing  gleams  and  glimpses  of  truth  leave  the  subject,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  bewildering  obscurity.  As  however.  Dr.  B.  admits  the  Godhead  of 
Christ,  and  professes,  in  a  practical  way,  to  rely  upon  His  sacrifice  as  a  means 
of  life,  Mr.  T.,  while  protesting  against  his  dangerous  errors,  gives  him  in  this 
single  practical  view,  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  closes  thus ; 

**  Here,  then,  we  cry  out  with  Dr.  B.,  meeting  him  once  more  on  practical 
ground,  and  bending  in  reverence  before  the  Cross  of  Christ,  *  What  infijiite 
pains  does  he  take  to  bring  down  His  love  to  us !'  Here,  0  sacred  mystery ! 
he  opens  to  us  the  depths  of  his  heart,  penetrated  with  the  love  and  sorrow  of 
the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin.  Here  he  unites  himself  to  our  wretchedness, 
and  takes  us  to  his  bosom.  0  that  we  understood  it  as  we  ought,  and  felt  its 
transforming  power !  In  order  to  which,  let  us  pray  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
that  the  Grod  of  our  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  the  Father  of  Glory,  may  give  unto  us 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him ;  the  eyes  of  our 
understanding  being  eniiebtened,  that  we  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his 
calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  bis  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and 
what  IS  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us  ward  who  believe,  accord- 
ing to  the  working  oi  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and 
every  other  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which 
is  to  come,  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  given  him  to  be  the  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him  that  fill- 
eth  all  in  all." — Supplement,  pp.  76 — 77. 

We  have  already  transcended  the  usual  space  allotted  to  our  short  reviews, 
and  can  only  add  our  hearty  commendation  of  this  work.    We  like  its  spirit ; 
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'we  like  its  scriptural  views  on  the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats  ;  and,  not 
least,  we  like  its  spiritual  practical  character.  *God  manifest  in  the  flesh,*  is 
presented  here  not  as  a  mere  doctrinal  abstraction  or  scholastic  theory,  fitted 
only  to  amuse  the  curious  and  bewilder  the  thoughtful;  but  as  a  Divine  mys- 
tery and  yet  glorious  reality — a  momentous  practical  truth — to  be  received  by 
faith,  to  be  loved  and  cherished  in  the  heart  a<3  the  foundation  of  hope,  and 
made  the  vital  element  of  a  religious  life.  Would  that  all  of  our  tbeolo^cai 
literature  and  discussion  partook  more  of  the  practical  element,  and  the  evan- 
gelical spirit  of  Christian  Truth  !  There  would  then  be  exhibited  far  less  of 
rash  and  unprofitable  speculation,  and  noisy  and  angry  controversy,  and  infin- 
itely more  oi  the  sanctified  intellect  and  holy  living  which  are  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  **  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  Uod." 

2. —  The  Complete  Works  of  John  M,  Mason,  D.  D.  In  four  vols, 
^Edited  by  his  Son,  Ebenezer  Mason.  New  York  :  Baker  and 
Scribner,  1849. 

Dr.  John  M.  Mason  possessed  a  mind  of  the  highest  order.  Few  men  served 
their  generation  more  effectively  than  he,  or  left  a  brighter  and  more  endurinr 
name  to  posterity.  As  a  thinker,  bold  and  original ;  in  argument,  logical  and 
able:  in  manner,  energetic  and  often  highly  eloquent;  a  varied  and  profound 
scholar;  and  honest  and  earnest  in  the  utterance  and  vindication  of  the  tmlh, 
— he  made  a  deep  impression  while  he  lived,  and  has  left,  in  his  writings,  a  rich 
legacy  of  treasured  influence  to  those  that  come  after  him.  He  seems  to  have 
been  raised  up  for  a  special  service,  and  nobly  did  he  perform  it.  He  was  a 
man  that  discerned  well  his  own  times  and  wisely  adapted  himself  to  them. 
Many  of  these  essays,  addresses,  and  sermons  were  occasional  in  their  chaiBC- 
ter,  i.  e.,  they  were  called  forth  by  special  occurrences,  or  by  something  spe- 
cial in  the  public  mind,  and  they  were  adapted  primarily  to  meet  these  cases. 
And  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  power  and  arreatness  of  the  Author,  that,  while 
the  exciting  occasions  have  passed  away,  tne  interest  and  value  of  the  writings 
remain. 

As  a  controversialist,  Dr.  Mason  was  preeminent  and  always  succeesfnl ; 
while  as  a  divine  and  preacher  he  had  few  equals.  After  reading  such  sermons 
as  *'  The  Gospel  for  the  Poor,"*  "  Messiah's  Throne,"  and  many  others  which 
might  be  named,  we  can  appreciate  the  remark  of  Robert  Hall,  himself  the 
prince  of  preachers,  after  hearing,  we  believe,  one  of  the  sermons  named  above, 
that  he  could  never  preach  again.  There  is  a  breadth  and  depth,  a  grandeur  aid 
energy  of  thought,  in  many  of  these  sermons,  that  is  truly  refreshing  and  stir- 
ing,  even  when  read.  We  rank  him  with  Hall  and  Chalmers,  for  massiveneas 
and  strength  of  thought,  and  energy  and  power  of  diction;  and  regard  his 
writings  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  meological  literature  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church.  We  regret  that  we  have  only  the  earliest  and  the  latest  efforts  of 
his  pen.  Twenty-five  years,  during  the  prime  of  his  days,  he  lectured  and 
preached  without  writing,  and  consequently  the  memorials  of  these  years  an 
to  be  found  only  in  living  hearts. 

The  present  is  a  complete  edition  of  Dr.  M.'s  works.  It  embraces,  besides 
an  Introduction  by  his  Son,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Mason,  his  celebrated  I^lea  for 
Holy  Communion  on  Catholic  principles:  Letters  on  Frequent  Commanioa: 
Considerations  on  Lots ;  his  celebrated  Essays  on  Episcopacy,  unrivaled  to 
this  day  in  power  and  excellence,  and  also  those  on  the  Church  of  God ;  to- 
gether with  many  o(  his  best  sermons,  and  various  addresses  and  orations  deliv- 
ered on  special  occasions. 

The  edition  is  brought  out  in  a  very  neat  and  substantial  style.  The  four 
volumes  embrace  nearly  2400  octavo  pages,  and  are  sold  for  the  low  pi;ioe  of 

>  This  was  the  sermon  with  which  the  *'  American  National  Preacher"  started  oa 
its  useful  career,  in  June,  1826. 
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^.60.    We  commeDd  these  volumes  to  clergymen  and  students  as  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  press. 

3. — Gospel  Studies.  By  Alexander  Vinet,  D.  D.  With  an  Intrch 
duciion  by  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.     New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1849. 

This  book  is  a  feast  for  thinking  minds.  It  is  full  of  philosophical,  evan- 
gelical, and  original  thought  It  is  written  in  a  style  of  remarkable  simplicity 
and  beauty.  While  the  topics  introduced  are  not  new,  the  manner  of  treating 
them  is  fresh,  striking,  and  often  exceedingly  happy.  The  book  contains  no 
new  or  novel  views  of  Christian  truth :  as  a  merely  theological  work  it  pos- 
sesses no  extraordinary  merit ;  there  is  no  parade  of  learning,  none  of  the  dry- 
ness or  stiffness  of  the  schools,  although  these  discourses  were  doubtless  origin- 
ally delivered  as  lectures  to  theological  students  while  the  lamented  Author 
occupied  the  chair  of  Theology  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne.  The  peculiar 
excellence  of  these  **  Gospel  Studies'*  consists  in  the  philosophical  manner  in 
"which  the  received  truths  of  Christianity  are  presented.  Dr.  Vinet  was  an 
eminent  metaphysician,  not  a  great  theologian,  according  to  the  English  or 
American  standard  of  judgment,  and  hence  his  thoughts  always  take  the  philo- 
sophical form :  still  are  they  scriptural,  decidedtv  evangelical,  and  uniformly 
expressed  with  ^reat  simplicity.  His  writings  will  make  one  think,  and  im- 
part new  and  striking  views  of  many  truths  to  those  who  read  him  attentively. 
His  discourses  on  various  religious  subjects,  which  Mr.  Turnbull  translated 
and  introduced  to  the  public  some  years  since  under  the  title  of  *^  Vital  Christi- 
anity, by  Vinet,"  made  the  author  favorably  known  in  this  country.  But  the 
present  work  will  serve  to  increase  our  estimate  of  his  ability  and  excellence, 
and  to  embalm  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  the  gospel  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  purity. 

4. — Is  Christianity  from  God  ?  or  a  Mantml  of  Bible  Evidencefor  the 
People.  By  i^y.  John  Cummino,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Scottish 
National  Church,  With  an  Introdtcction  by  Hon.  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen.     New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1849. 

This  work  is  not  designed  for  the  learned  but  for  the  common  reader  of  the 
Bible.  It  brings  to  light  no  new  sources  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  Bible ; 
produces  no  original  investigations  of  matters  of  evidence,  and  has  nothing 
novel  in  its  mode  of  treating  this  important  and  much-written-upon  subject. 
Still  it  possesses  decided  merit,  and  is  well  adapted  to  secure  the  end  it  pro- 
poses. It  is  a  condensed  and  happily-arranged  summary  of  the  well  known 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  argument  is  presented  in  a  clear, 
simple,  and  methodical  manner,  and  is  made  perfectly  intelligible  to  common 
minds,  and  even  to  children.  It  embraces  all  that  is  really  needful  to  the  mass 
of  minds  in  the  more  extensive  and  learned  works  which  are  already  before 
the  world,  it  is  iust  such  a  Manual  of  Bible  evidence  as  is  needed ;  and  we 
hope  it  will  quickly  find  its  way  into  every  family.  Sabbath-school,  and  Bible- 
class  in  the  land.  Its  brief  and  striking  statement  and  elucidation  of  the  com- 
mon argument  can  scarcely  fail  to  deepen  the  conviction  of  believing  minds, 
and  furnish  them  not  only  with  the  armor  of  defense,  but  also,  with  the  weap- 
ons of  successful  assault  upon  infidelity. 

5. — The  Genius  of  Italy  ;  being  Sketches  of  Italian  Life,  Literature^ 
and  Religion.  By  Rev.  Robert  Turnbull.  Author  of  "  Genius 
of  Scotland,'*  SfC.     New  York :  George  P.  Putnam,  1849. 

We  anticipated  something  fine  from  Mr.  Turnbull,  on  Italy,  and  we  are  not  at 
all  disappointed.    The  present  work,  we  think,  will  compare  favorably  with 
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his  *'  Grenius  of  Scotland,^'  and  *'  Orators  of  France  and  Switzerland."  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  highly  interesting  sketch  of  Italian  life, literature,  and  scenery. 
The  Author  is  evidently  auite  at  home  in  the  History  and  Literature  of  that 
land  of  Art  and  Beauty ;  he  has  a  heart  to  appreciate  what  is  noble  in  her 
gifted  sons  and  what  is  fine  and  grand  in  her  thousand  monuments  of  art  and 
genius  He  writes  under  the  spell  of  her  own  inspiration— in  full  sympathy 
with  her  eenial  skies  and  lovely  landscapes  and  artistic  spirit  and  poetic  fire — 
and  with  her  past  and  present  struggles  for  freedom.  It  is  not  strictly  a  history, 
nor  is  it  a  mere  sketch  of  travel,  although  it  embodies  the  information  of  the 
one  and  the  life  and  interest  of  the  other.  The  Author  rapidly  surveys  Italy, 
past  and  present,  in  her  social,  political,  and  religious  aspects :  sketches  the  life 
and  labors  of  many  of  her  most  distinguished  statesmen,  patriots,  and  poets, 
quoting  many  striking  passages  from  the  immortal  works  of  the  latter,  and 
showing  a  just  and  almost  enthusiastic  regard  for  their  genius  and  power ;  and 
in  conclusion,  glances  at  the  recent  changes  and  revolutions  which  at  this  mo- 
ment make  Italy  the  centre  of  interest  to  the  civilized  and  Christian  world. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  beauty  and  vivacity,  and  cannot  fail 
to  prove  highly  popular.  Our  readers  may  form  a  pretty  good  judgnient  of  its 
merits,  from  an  article  which  Mr.  Turnbull  recently  contributed  to  this  Review, 
on  Dante  and  his  immortal  Epic,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  this  volume. 
We  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  at  once  an  entertaining  and  valuable  work  on 
that  remarkable  country. 

6. — History  of  King  Charles  the  Second^  of  England,     By  Jacob 
AlBbott.     With  Engravings,     New  York :  Harper  &  Brocbers. 

This  series  of  short  and  popular  histories,  by  the  Messrs.  Abbott,  increases  in 
interest,  we  think,  as  it  progresses.  We  have,  in  this  volume,  a  well-drawn 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  last  of  the  Charleses. 

It  is  a  book  of  melancholy  interest.  The  terrible  fate  of  his  father,  and  his 
own  long  and  severe  schooling  in  adversity,  one  might  have  supposed  would 
have  made  the  second  Charles,  when  restored  to  the  crown  of  his  ancestors — 
a  crown  which  had  been  forfeited  and  lost  by  extravagance  and  oppression — a 
most  wise  and  virtuous  prince.  But  what  a  character  is  here  given  him,  for 
all  that  is  vile  and  corrupt  and  trifling  and  contemptible  and  odious!  (Macaulay 
has  depicted  it  in  still  darker  colors  m  his  immortal  history.)  What  a  life  for 
royalty  to  live  when  recalled  from  exile,  poverty,  and  disgrace,  by  a  generous 
people,  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  them,  and  a  sovereignty,  for  the  abuse  of 
which,  his  father  had  been  sent  to  the  scafl^old,  and  monarchy  for  a  season  abol- 
ished. And  above  all,  what  a  death  was  his  to  die !  Suddenly  stricken  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  a  Sabbath-night's  revel — stung  with  remorse  at  the  recol- 
lection of  his  life  of  reckless  pleasure  and  sin — receiving  by  stealth  at  the  dead 
of  night  extreme  unction  at  the  hands  of  an  obscure  Catholic  priest — and  dying 
as  "the  fool  dieth."  The  death-scene  as  Abbott  here  describes  it,  although 
it  falls  far  short  of  Macaulay's  vivid  and  minute  description  of  jt,  is  still  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  reads  a  lesson  to  every  man,  be  he  king  or  peasant, 
which  affectingly  illustrates  and  confirms  the  teachings  of  the  wise  man  of  old. 

7. — History  of  Maria  Antoinette,    By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.     With 
Engravings,    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This,  in  some  respects,  is  the  most  interesting  History  in  this  highly  popular 
series.  Who  has  not  admired  the  heroic  virtues,  and  mourned  the  sad  and  ter- 
rible fate  of  the  beautiful  and  high-born,  but  unfortunate  and  cruelly-treated 
Maria  Antoinette !  The  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Maria  Theresa,  married  to 
Louis  XVI.,  of  France,  and  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  most  splendid  and  pow- 
erful monarchy  on  earth,  a  career  of  surpassing  happiness  and  glory  seemed  to 
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flalter)her  ambition  and  dance  before  her  ardent  and  naturally  pleasure-loving 
cnind.  But  the  strange  neglect  of  Louis,  and  the  nation^s  jealousies  and  sospi* 
cions  of  the  Austrian  Queen,  poisoned  her  first  years :  and  the  tempest  of  the  ' 
fiercest  and  most  fiendish  revolution  that  ever  up-turned  a  throne  or  deluged  a 
nation  in  blood,  beat  upon  her  after-life  and  singled  her  out  as  a  marked  victim 
of  its  hatred  and  unearthly  fury. 

The  annals  of  this  world  of  crime  and  misery  cannot  show  a  darker,  drearier, 
or  more  soul-harrowing  picture  of  fallen  fortune,  extreme  adversity,  utter  grief 
and  destitution,  and  exquisite  torture  of  human  sensibilities  and  endurance  of 
Buffering.  Some  parts  of  this  history  possess  a  degree  of  melancholy  in- 
terest which  no  romance  ever  equaled,  and  which  imposes  a  painful  contribu- 
tion on  one^s  sensibilities  in  the ;  reading  of  them.  We  specify  as  particularly 
exciting  and  painful ->the  flight  of  the  royal  family  from  Paris,  and  their  cap- 
ture at  Varennes,  just  us  they  were  about  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  France : 
their  slow  march  back  to  the  Capitol  amidst  the  jeers  and  insults  of  an  infuri- 
ated populace ;  the  parting  scene  between  Louis  and  his  family  in  the  prison 
of  the  Temple — the  imprisonment  of  Antoinette  in  the  horrible  Conciergerie 
and  her  final  execution — and  last  and  the  most  diabolical  of  all,  the  murdenby 
inches  of  the  young  and  interesting  Louis,  after  reducing  him  to  idiocy  and 
absolute  brutality*  as  a  matter  of  State  policy.  Did  the  sun  ever  look  upon  a 
darker  scene  ot  crime  and  woe  ?  As  there  is  an  avenging  God  on  high  we 
might  expect  that  such  deeds  would  call  down  a  terrible  baptism  of  blood ! 

8. — Life  in  the  Far  West.  By  George  Frederick  Ruxton,  Author 
of  "  Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,*^  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1849. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  marvelous,  and  really  lays  no  slieht  tax 
upon  the  reader's  credulity.  Its  stories  may  be  true,  they  are  said  to  be,  but 
few  will  believe  them,  (mr  opinion  is,  that  to  say  the  least,  "  Life  in  the  Far 
West" — life  among  the  "Trappers  and  the  Indians,"  who  inhabit  the  wild  and 
immense  regions  known  as  thellocky  Mountains,  and  which  this  book  attempts 
to  describe — is  greatly  exaggerated,  in  its  worst  features,  if  not  really  caricar 
tured.  It  is  not  without  its  interest  however,  as  giving  one  view  of  life  and 
character  in  that  remote  and  little-known  region,  though  we  confess  it  is  not 
much  to  our  taste,  either  as  a  tale  of  real  adventures  or  as  a  book  of  sheer  fic- 
tion. This  narrative  of  mountaineer  life  was  originally  published  in  Black- 
ivood^s  Magazine.  The  Author  was  an  Fnglish  Lieutenant  who  bad  seen 
much  of  the  world,  and  who  died  at  St.  Louis,  k^t  October,  greatly  lamented. 

9. — Stories  about  Animals,  with  Pictures  to  match.  By  Francis  C* 
WooDWORTH.     New  York  :  D.  A.  Wood  worth,  1849. 

Few  living  writers  are  in  our  judgment  so  well  adapted  to  interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  instruct,  the  youn^  in  useful  knowledge  as  the  Author  of  this  pleas- 
ing volume.  He  combmes  the  entertaining  with  the  instructive,  the  wholesome 
moral  with  the  anecdote,  in  a  rare  decree.  We  never  see  anything  in  his  wri- 
tings to  offend  good  taste  virtue,  or  piety,  and  always  much  that  is  refining,  ele- 
vating, and  beneficial  to  the  social  and  religious  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
young. 

This  volume  urges  no  claim  to  originality,  or  scientific  value.  It  is  a  group 
of  anecdotes,  many  of  them  very  interesting  and  striking,  gathered  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  different  animals.  It  is  got 
up  in  a  very  neat  and  attractive  style,  and  is  bountifully  embellished  with  well- 
executed  engravings.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  as  of  real  interest  and 
value  to  the  young. 

10. — Home  Evangelization  ;  a  view  of  the  Wants  and  Prospects  of 
our  Country,  based  on  the  facts  and  relations  of  Colportage.  By 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
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11. — The  Night  of  Toil ;  or  a  familiar  acccount  of  the  labors  of  the 
first  Missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.     By  the  Author  <^ 
"  Feep  of  Bay.'' 

\2. —  The  Young  Disciple ;  or  a  Memoir  of  Anzonetta  IL  Peters. 
By.  Rev.  John  A.  Clark. 

13. — Hymns  for  Infant  Minds.     By  Jane  Taylor. 

14. — Children  Invited  to  Christ.    By  a  Lady. 

15. — Narratives  of  Pious  Children.     By  Rev.  George  Hendley. 

16. — Memoir  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Astor  Rumpff,  and  of  the  Duchess  de 
Broglie,  Daughter  of  Madame  de  Stael.    By  Rev.  Robert  Baird, 

The  fieven  books  whose  titles  are  here  given,  are  amone  the  recent  iissoes  of 
the  American  Tract  Society.  They  are  all  of  them  excellent  in  their  M-ay,  and 
deserve  the  patronage  of  the  religions  community.  The  firgt  is  a  Plea  for  our 
Country,  in  reference  to  Colportage  that  every  patriot  and  Christian  oa^t  to 
read  and  ponder.  The  second  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  narrative  of 
the  toils  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  during  a  twenty 
years'  trial  of  their  faith  and  patience.  The  third  is  a  memoir  of  a  lovely  youth 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  )  a  most  striking  example  of  intelligent,  eleva- 
ted, consistent  piety — one  of  the  sweetest  memoirs  we  remember  to  have  read  : 
abridged  from  the  nfth  edition.  The  fourth  is  a  collection  of  pleasing  and 
beautiful  hymns,  designed  for  infant  minds,  by  Jane  Taylor.  Many  of  these 
hymns  are  superior  in  their  poetry  and  sentiment,  and  are  adapted  wisely  to 
impress  the  lessons  of  piety  on  and  instil  its  spirit  into  the  minds  of  children. 
The  fifth  contains  many  sweet  and  precious  invitations  to  children  to  come  to 
Christ;  and  the  sixth  is  a  remarkable  record  of  pious  children,  which  may  well 
serve  to  stimulate  parents  to  pray  more  earnestly  and  with  greater  faith  for  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  in  the  early  conversion  of  their  children.  The  last, 
contains  brief  memoirs  of  two  distinguished  and  eminetly  devoted  Christian 
women,  who,  amid  the  gay  scenes  and  corruptions  of  Paris  and  though  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  earth-alluring  attractions  of  wealth,  station  and  royal  dis- 
play and  dissipation,  walked  steadily  with  God  in  the  lowly  path  of  holy  living 
and  active  benevolence.  Lady  Huntingdon  is  said  to  have  thanked  God  for 
the  letter  m  in  the  word  many  in  Paul's  assertion  :  *^*  not  many  wise  men  after 
the  fiesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called.'*  It  is  refreshing  and 
delightful  to  see  piety  so  consistently  and  beautifully  exemplified  in  high  life, 
90  it  was  in  the  case  of  these  really  noble  women. 

18.  -4  n  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics^  embracing  the  theory 
of  Statics  and  Dynamics,  and  its  application  to  Solids  and  Fluids. 
Prepared  for  the  Under-Gradimte  Course  in  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. By  Augustus  W.  S.  Smith,  LL.D.  New  York  :  Harper  and 
Brothers.     1849. 

An  elementary  work  on  ansdyctical  Mechanics,  adapted  to  a  college  cotirse 
of  study,  was  really  needed.  The  above  work  is  designed  to  meet  that  want, 
and  is  the  result  of  no  little  patient  labor  as  well  as  experience  in  teaching. 

The  author  advances  no  claim  to  originality.  The  materials  have  been 
sought,  and  freely  taken  from  all  available  sources;  particulariy  from  the 
works  of  Poisson,  Francoeur,  Gregory,  Whewell,  Walker,  Moseley,  and 
Jamieson.  These  materials  have  been  modified  and  arranged  to  suit  *'  the 
specifie  object  kept  constantly  in  view — the  preparation  of  a  manual  whidi 
snould  be  simple  in  its  character,"  and  easily  and  thorou^ly  induct  the  student 
into  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  its  peculiar  merits,  if  we  judge 
aright,  are  its  simplicity,  its  thoroughness  as  to  the  elementary  truths,  and  the 
peculiar  facility  it  afifoids  for  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  study.  It  de- 
serves to  be  extensively  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our  college  course  of  studies. 
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ERRATA. 

'  Through  the  absence  of  the  authors  and  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  copy,  a  few 
slight  errors  crept  into  the  articles  bj  Drs.  Cheever  and  beecher*  which  we  are 
enabled  to  correct. 

Page  $76,  line  36,  for  secured,  read  seemtd.  P.  579,  line  27,  for  thus,  read  tki$  ; 
line  36,  for  Pavier,  read  Pavia.  P.  583,  line  29,  for  interpretation,  read  interpolm* 
Hon,  P.  588,  line  1,  for  manicheaism,  reed  fnanieheeitmi  line  37,  for  Pelageans, 
read  Pilagiam.  P.  589,  line  7,  and  p.  595,  line  24,  for  Hagenback,  read  Hagenback, 
P.  592,  line  29,  before  decree,  read  the.  P.  594,  line  10,  omit  that,  after  rejoice. 
P.  671,  line  25,  for  judgings,  reiid  findings.  Do.  line  46,  before  deserved,  read  $€mm 
iff,  P.  673,  line  9,  for  mighty  wrath,  read  righting  wrong.  Do.  line  37,  for  tome, 
read  one,  P.  674,  line  27,  after  touch,  read  upon.  Do.  One  31,  for  natural,  read 
mental.  P.  675,  line  37,  for  his  read  ^«r.  P.  677,  line  13,  for  on,  read  and.  P.  707, 
line  46,  for  these,  read  three,  P.  712,  line  17,  for  the,  read  6ii*.  P.  718,  line  28, 
for  used,  tend  fixed,  P.  719,  Ime  15,  for  his,  read  they,  P.  720,  line  24,  for  Thau- 
maturges, read  Thawnaturgue,  P.  721,  line  25,  for  Jn.  14 :  16»  read  14^16  chape. 
The  same  p.  726,  line  8,    P.  731,  line  17,  for  it,  read  he. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  LEO  THE  GREAT. 

By  Rot.  Edward  Bbcohbk,  DJ}.,  Botton. 

History  is  made  up  of  two  elements,  facts  which  transpire  in 
this  world,  and  the  relations  of  those  facts  to  the  universal  sys- 
tem. That  there  was  such  a  man  as  Leo  the  Great,  that  he  lived 
in  the  fifth  century,  that  he  was  a  leading  spirit  of  his  age,  that 
he  was  engaged  in  divers  controversies,  and  aimed  at  certain  defi- 
nite ends,  these  and  similar  things,  are  facts  easily  ascertainable, 
and  capable  of  a  definite  and  precise  statement.  Nor  with  regard 
to  the  leading  facts  of  his  life  is  there  any  controversy. 

But  when  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  these 
facts  to  the  universal  system,  we  enter  at  once  a  new  world. 
Whilst  generations  of  men  die,  higher  and  permanent  orders  of 
spiritual  beings  meet  our  eyes.  Each  generation  of  men  has  its 
principles,  ends  and  aims,  but  no  common  intelligible  human  plan 
runs  through  the  history  of  all  ages.  To  discover  such  a  plan  we 
must  pass  into  the  invisible  world,  and  study  the  designs  of  Him, 
of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things,  and  who 
worketh  all  things  after  the  council  of  his  own  will. 

To  give  the  relations  of  the  facts  of  history  firom  this  point  of 
vision  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  to  state  the  facts.  It  leads  us  at 
once,  upon  controverted  ground.  The  moment  we  raise  this  ques- 
tion as  it  regards  Leo,  we  meet  the  great  controversy  of  the  age. 
To  the  partizans  of  Rome,  he  is  Leo  the  Great;  to  their  opponents 
he  is  but  a  prominent  founder  of  a  terrific  and  malignant  anti- 
christian  system  which  was  matured  and  perfectly  developed  by 
Gregory  Vll.  and  Innocent  III. 
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God  only  can  write  a  perfect  history  of  the  world  from  this 
point  of  vision,  and  at  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  his  just  judg- 
ment he  will  do  it.  Meantime  there  is  to  be  even  on  earth,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  Spirit  a  historical  day  of  judgment.  On  no 
subject  has  more  illusion  and  fraud  been  practiced,  especially  since 
the  days  of  Christ,  than  on  the  history  of  this  world.  But  the  day 
cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven.  God  is  yet  to  reign,  and  He 
will  reigii  by  the  truth  and  not  by  delusion  and  fraud.  No  one, 
therefore,  is  more  concerned  in  promulgating  and  establishing  cor- 
rect views  of  the  history  of  this  world  than  he.  In  all  our  in- 
quiries then  let  us  entreat  Him  to  dissipate  all  delusions,  to  open 
our  eyes,  to  purify  our  hearts,  and  to  touch  our  lips  as  with  a  coal 
from  his  own  altar. 

In  the  historical  sketch  which  we  have  undertaken  to  present, 
we  have  chosen  an  individual  to  stand  as  the  central  figure  of  the 
picture,  and  yet  our  main  design  is,  through  him  to  evolve  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Leo  was  chosen  bishop  of  Kome  A.  D.  440,  and  died  A.  D.  461, 
after  an  eventful  reign  of  twenty-one  years.  From  49Z  to  455, 
Valentinian  III.  was  Emperor  of  the  West,  Maximus,  Avitus,  Ma- 
jorianus,  ruled  during  the  remaining  six  years  of  his  life.  From 
408  to  450,  Theodosius  II.  was  emperor  of  the  East ;  M arcian 
from  450  to  457 ;  Leo,  also  called  the  Great,  from  457  to  474. 
Such  were  his  cotemporarv  civil  rulers. 

As  to  his  parentage  and  early  education,  little  is  known.  He 
was  a  Roman  by  birth.  His  father's  name  was  Quinctianus.  His 
first  appearance  in  history  is  just  before  his  choice  as  bishop  of 
Rome.  He  was  sent  by  rope  Sixtus  III.  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Aetius  and  Albinus,  in  Gaul,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
speak.  During  his  absence  Sixtus  died  and  Leo  was  chosen  in  his 
place. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  age  of  Leo  was  the  approaching 
destruction  of  those  institutions  oi  Roman  civil  society,  which 
paganism  had  formed.  Concerning  these,  Guizot  remarks,  "  The 
civil  society  of  the  Roman  world,  to  all  outward  appearances  se- 
cured Christian,  equally  with  the  religious  society.  The  great 
majority  of  the  European  nations  and  kings  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  at  the  bottom  the  civil  society  was  pagan.  Its  insti- 
tutions, its  laws,  its  manners,  were  all  essentially  pagan.  It  was 
entirely  a  society  formed  by  paganism  ;  not  at  all  a  society  formed 
by  Christianity.  Christian  civil  society  did  not  develop  itself  till 
a  later  period,  till  after  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  It  belongs 
in  point  of  time  to  modern  history.  In  the  fifth  century,  what- 
ever outward  appearances  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  existed 
between  civil  society  and  religious  society,  incoherence,  contradic- 
tion, contest ;  for  they  were  essentially  different,  J)oth  in  their  ori- 
gin and  in  their  nature. 
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"  I  would  pray  you  never  to  lose  sight  of  this  diversity  ;  it  is  a 
diversity  which  alone  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  real  condition 
of  the  Roman  world  at  this  period." 

This  political  society,  was  enervated,  and  rapidly  approaching 
dissolution  and  death — slavery,  and  the  deep  degradation  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  the  main  cause  of  this  state  of  things. 
The  Barbarians  were  God*s  instruments  for  breaking  in  pieces 
that  old  fabric  which  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  ready  soon  to 
vanish  away. 

Hence  the  names  of  Alaric,  Attila,  and  Genseric,  begin  to  figure 
on  the  page  of  history,  and  the  Vandals,  Franks,  Goths,  Visigoths, 
and  Burgundians,  under  the  guidance  of  such  leaders  issue  from  the 
North  to  execute  the  purposes  of  God. 

A  period  of  political  dissolution  and  chaos  is  to  ensue — during 
which  a  new  religious  society  is  to  exercise  a  centralizing  and  or- 
ganizing power.  Of  this  society  Leo  claimed  to  be  the  divinely 
ordained  head — and  his  whole  energies  were  put  forth  to  develop 
and  establish  the  principles  of  the  papal  monarchy.  Never  was 
there  a  point  in  which  a  great  mind  swayed  by  ambition  and  not 
controlled  by  a  regard  to  truth,  had  a  finer  opportunity  to  exercise 
a  creative  and  organizing  power. 

In  various  ways  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  already  obtained  great 
influence.  But  he  was  by  no  means  monarch  of  the  Christian 
world.  Indeed,  never  was  there  a  time  when  he  had  rivals  so 
powerful  as  were  now  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jeru- 
salem, and  especially  of  Constantinople. 

The  power  of  these  bishops  originated  from  two  sources  :  one, 
political,  the  other,  spiritual.  The  former  was  in  fact  the  only 
source  of  the  extraordinary  and  despotic  powers  they  were  intent 
on  establishing.  Of  this  we  have  a  full  illustration  in  the  history 
of  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The  Bishop  of  Byzantium  was  at 
first,  but  a  suffragan  to  the  bishop  of  Heraclea— exarch  of  the  dio- 
cese  of  Thrace. 

But  Constantine  made  Byzantium  a  new  Rome,  and  lo  the 
bishop  of  Byzantium,  soon  becomes  the  leading  patriarch  in  all  the 
East,  for  it  was  not  fit  that  the  emperor's  bishop  should  be  inferior 
in  rank  or  power  to  any  of  the  bishops  of  the  East.  His  central 
political  position  too  gave  him  the  same  means  of  augmenting  his 
power,  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  enjoyed  at  the  West,  and  dili- 
gently  and  skilfully  did  he  use  them,  and  rapidly  did  he  gain  on  the 
bishops  of  Rome  in  the  race. 

And  if  the  political  basis  of  the  bishop's  power  were  to  continue 
the  main  one,  it  was  plain  that  if  Old  Rome  fell,  and  New  Rome 
stood,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  might  finally  win  in  the 
race. 

It  was  certainly  a  critical  period ;  some^  master-spirit  was  need- 
ed fully  to  develop  and  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  power  of 
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the  bishop  of  Rome  had  a  higher  origin  than  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  so  that  eren  if  CNd  Rome  fell  his  spiritual  kingdom 
might  not  only  remain  unshaken,  but  take  her  place  and  rise  upon 
her  ruins. 

Such  a  master-spirit  was  needed.  In  Leo  he  was  found.  A 
Roman  by  birth,  of  powerful,  intellect,  indomitable  will,  dauntless 
courage,  vivid  imagination,  great  power  of  emotion,  a  finished  edu- 
cation, extensive  learning,  a  majestic  person,  and  fervid  eloquence, 
he  was  beyond  all  doubt  immeasurably  superior,  in  most  of  those 
elements  which  give  power  over  mind,  to  all  the  men  of  his  aee. 
He  is  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Gregory  VII.  and  In- 
nocent III. 

But  considering  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  be  the  great 

Ereserver  of  the  faith  on  earth,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
leo  is  the  first  theological  writer  of  any  ability  which  the  see  of 
Rome  produced — the  first  who  has  left  any  important  works  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  if  we  omit  the  apostle  Peter,  and  the  evan- 
gelical, and  primitive  Clement. 

Before  Iieo,  the  leading  champions  of  the  faith  did  not  come 
from  the  see  of  Rome.  So  far  from  it  was  the  fact,  that  the  faith 
would  have  been  betrayed  had  it  been  left  solely  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  the  great  pillar  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  whilst  pope  Liberius  signed  an  Arian 
creed.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  was  the  great  champion  of 
the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  and  the  sovereij^  grace  of  Ood, 
whilst  pope  Zosimus,  became  the  champion  of  Pelagianism  till 
compelled  by  the  power  and  perseverance  of  Augustine  to  recant. 
Popes  Julius  and  Felix,  long  oefore  Eutyches,  had  promulgated  the 
Eutychian  doctrine,  which  the  whole  energy  of  Leo  and  after 
ages  labored  in  vain  utterly  to  overthrow  and  eradicate. 

The  great  writers  of  the  East  and  the  West,  Augustine  and  Ba- 
sil, Athanasius,  and  Ambrose,  the  Gregories,  and  Chrysostom,  bad 
adorned  their  respective  sees,  whilst  Home  remained  in  a  state 
of  comparative  intellectual  and  theological  barrenness,  till  Leo 
arose. 

But  the  moment  he  appeared  on  the  stage  the  centre  of  both 
ecclesiastical  and  intellectual  power  was  no  doubt  at  Ron>e.  With 
a  strong  hand  and  a  determined  will,  he  grasped  all  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  age,  and  made  an  impress  on  the  world,  that  is  felt  to 
this  day.  He  gave  a  decided  turn  to  theology  and  to  the  current 
of  events,  in  mvor  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  nor,  jttdging  by  their 
itandards,  have  the  partizans  of  that  see  erred,  in  calling  him  Leo 
THE  Great. 

The  acts  of  his  life  may  be  arranged  in  five  classes. 

L  Those  which  related  to  the  existing  interests  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  as  endangered  by  the  Barbarians. 

2.  Those  which  relate  to  the  powers  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
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3.  Those  that  relate  to  the  vindication  and  establishment  of  the 
orthodox  system  of  faith. 

4.  Those  which  relate  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  suppression  of 
heresy. 

5.  Those  which  relate  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  all  his  acts,  except  those  of  the 
6rst  class,  related  to  principles  destined  to  exert  a  vast  influence 
on  all  future  generations.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Romish  Church,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  for  ages 
the  centre  of  intellectual  and  ecclesiastical  power,  for  Christen- 
dom. No  point  of  vision  gives  so  comprehensive  an  insight  into 
the  religious  and  political  condition  of  the  Christian  world  for 
ages.  An  emotion  of  sublimity  therefore  fills  the  mind  as  we  stand 
at  the  fountain-head  of  this  great  river  of  destiny,  and  watch  the 
elements  that  are  from  time  to  time  mingled  with  it  by  the  presid- 
ing spirit  at  Rome. 

1.  We  have  excepted  Leo's  acts  of  the  first  class  from  the  list 
of  such  as  involve  principles  destined  to  affect  future  ages.  They 
were  indeed  in  his  own  day  more  thought  of;  they  occupy  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  histories  of  the  age ;  but  they  afifected  simply 
the  question  of  the  earlier  or  later  downfall  of  Rome.  That  mistress 
of  the  world  was  thoroughly  corrupt  Her  meas^ure  of  iniquity 
was  nearly  full.  All  that  Leo  could  do  for  her  was,  for  a  little 
time,  to  delay  her  fall.  When,  A.  D.  440,  under  the  weak  rule  of 
Yalentinian,  the  safety  of  Rome  was  endangered  by  the  alienation 
of  Aetius,  the  greatest  Roman  general  of  the  age,  and  Albinus  a 
Gallic  lord  of  great  power,  and  thus  at  the  very  time  when  the 
empire  was  overrun  by  the  Goths,  Burgundiaus,  Franks,  and 
Hunns,  Leo  was  chosen  as  qualified  above  all  others  by  eloquence* 
sagacity,  and  tact  to  reconcile  them.  To  efiect  this  he  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Gaul.  He  fulfilled  his  mission  with  such  success 
chat  he  stood  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  generation  as  a 
great  peace- maker,  and  the  saviour  of  the  empire  irom  impending 
ruin. 

Again,  A.  D.  452,  when  Attila  and  his  Hunns  having  been  driven 
by  Aetius  out  of  Gaul,  had  invaded  Italy,  and  havmg  captured 
Aquileia,  Pavier,  and  even  Milan  the  imperial  residence,  were  pre- 

Earing  to  lay  siege  to  Rome,  Leo  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
assy  to  him,  that  he  might  exert  the  power  of  his  effective  elo- 
quence and  address  upon  the  mind  oi  the  terrible  leader  of  the 
^barbarians.  Without  the  aid  of  a  vivid  imagination  it  is  easy  to. 
invest  this  transaction  with  a  peculiar  and  impressive  dramatic  in- 
terest All  hearts  were  dismayed :  even  Aetius  trembled  before 
the  barbarian  hosts,  when  lo  the  gates  of  Rome  open,  and  her 
bishop,  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and  with  majestic  aspect  goes  forth  to 
try  the  force  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  arms  against  the  victori- 
ous leader  of  barbarian  hosts.    To  the  natural  and  inherent  inter- 
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est  of  the  scene,  religious  fiction  has  sought  to  superadd  a  new 
intensity,  by  introducing  a  miraculous  appearance  of  Peter  and 
Paul  to  second  the  eloquence  of  Leo.  It  is  enough  however  for 
us  to  know  that  the  embassy  was  successful.  Attila  retired  and 
Rome  for  a  lime  was  saved.  It  is  added  by  others  that  a  pesti- 
lence in  the  camp  of  Attila,  the  invasion  oi  his  own  country  by 
Marcian,  the  prospect  of  speedy  and  powerful  reinforcements  for 
the  Romans,  and  the  stipulation  of  an  annual  tribute  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold,  were  the  real  influences  that  gave  power  to 
the  eloquence  of  Leo.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  glory  that  he  has 
derived  from  the  success  of  this  mission  has  been  great.  Yet  after 
all  it  accomplished  little  for  Rome,  and  still  less  for  the  world.  It 
affected,  as  we  have  said,  no  great  principle,  and  it  caused  but  a 
brief  delay  of  the  downfall  of  Rome.  Even  the  same  Leo,  at  a 
later  date  in  vain  exerted  his  eloquence  to  deter  Genseric  from  the 
sack  of  Rome.  Summoned  by  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valenti- 
nian,  to  aVenge  her  on  Maximus  who  had  slain  her  husband,  as- 
sumed his  throne  and  compelled  her  to  marry  him,  he  plundered 
Rome,  and  carried  away  not  only  vast  treasures  but  also  many  Ro- 
mans as  slaves.  At  the  request  of  Leo  he  only  consented  to  save 
the  city  from  the  flames. 

2.  Let  us  now  come  to  those  acts  of  Leo  that  related  to  princi- 
ples, destined  to  increase  in  power  till  they  should  engulf  all  other 
power  in  their  trememdous  vortex.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  originally  based  upon 
the  political  supremacy  of  Rome.  Even  Newman,  in  an  argu- 
ment designed  to  conduct  his  disciples  into  the  bosom  of  Rome,  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the  "  regalia  Petri,"  was  un- 
developed in  the  early  ages.  He  intimates  indeed  that  it  slumbered 
in  the  record,  ready  to  be  developed  when  needed,  but  it  is  a  very 
suspicious  fact  that  the  new  basis  of  the  claims  of  the  pretended 
succession  of  Peter  was  not  discovered  till  the  political  basis 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  subverted  by  the  superior  politi- 
cal power  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Then  the  hidden 
sense  of  "  thou  art  Peter,"  first  proclaimed  by  Innocent  I.,  A.  D. 
401-417,  began  to  open  rapidly  on  the  mind  of  Leo,  and  with  im- 
perious energy  he  thus  sets  it  forth  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops  of 
Gaul.  "  It  was  the  will  of  our  Lord  that  all  nations  should  hear 
the  truth  through  the  apostolic  trumpet.  Yet  it  was  also  his  plea- 
sum  that  the  blessed  Peter  should  preside  over  the  other  apostles 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  So  that  all  divine  gifts  should  flow 
to  the  body  from  him  as  the  head,  so  that  none  could  partake  of 
the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  who  should  dare  to  depart 
from  the  rock  Peter.  This  office  of  Peter  Christ  proclaimed  when 
he  said,  *  thou  art  Peter/  (fee.  Thus  the  structure  of  the  eternal 
temple,  by  the  wonderful  grace  of  God,  was  made  to  rest  on  the 
rock  Peter."     In  all  this  there  is  now  no  originality,  but  in  the  days 
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of  Leo  there  was  need  of  his  master-mind  to  give  currency  to  this 
doctrine.  With  reference  to  him  Gieseler  says,  "  By  exalting  the 
authority  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  by  tracing  all  his  rights  to  this 
source,  as  well  as  by  his  personal  qualities  and  good  fortune,  he  did 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  extending  and  confirming  the 
power  of  the  Romish  see." 

Gieseler,  also  in  §  92,  says  that  "  this  view  was  first  fully  devel- 
oped by  Leo."  But  Bower  has  shown  from  a  letter  of  Innocent  L 
to  Alexander  bishop  of  Antioch,  that  tlie  merit  or  demerit  of  de- 
veloping this  idea  belongs  to  Innocent.  In  that  letter  he  derives 
the  prerogatives,  privileges  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see 
from  St.  reter.  In  view  of  this  Bower  remarks :  "  Innocent  may 
be  justly  said  to  have  pointed  out  the  ground  on  which  the  un- 
wieldy fabric  of  the  papal  power  was  afterwards  built."  Still, 
however,  it  may  be  true  as  Gieseler  asserts  that  Leo  first  fully 
developed  this  view.  Thus  then  Innocent  I.  originated  it,  and 
accustomed  the  ears  of  men  to  hear  it.  Leo  fully  developed  and 
to  his  utmost  power  enforced  it.  Nicholas  I.  added  to  its  power, 
Gregory  VII.  erected  the  fabric,  and  Innocent  III.  reigned  in  the 
meridian  splendor  of  papal  glory. 

Nor  was  Leo  at  all  deficient  in  that  unprincipled  boldness  and 
energy  which  were  essential  in  order  to  enforce  such  claims  of 
authority.  This  was  especially  seen  in  his  encounter  with  that 
distinguished  Romish  saint,  Hilary  bishop  of  Aries,  and  exarch 
of  the  seven  provinces  of  Narbonne.  A  council  of  bishops  in 
which  Hilary  presided,  had  deposed  Celidonius,  bishop  of  Besan- 
9on.  He  appealed  to  Leo.  Hilary  denied  the  right  of  Leo  to 
receive  the  appeal  and  review  their  proceedings ;  Leo  maintained 
it.  Hilary  went  to  Rome  to  protest  against  it.  Leo  arrested  and 
confined  him  there,  and  appointed  a  day  for  reviewing  the  case. 
Hilary  escaped  from  confinement  and  fled  to  Aries,  Leo,  enraged 
at  his  contumacy,  re-examined  the  case,  and  against  notorious  facts, 
declared  Celidonius  innocent  and  restored  him  to  his  office  as 
bishop.  Nor  did  he  stop  here ;  he  excommunicated  Hilary,  de- 
prived him  of  all  jurisdiction,  suspended  his  episcopal  functions, 
and  abolished  the  dignity  of  exarch,  formerly  conferred  on  the  see 
of  Aries.  Even  this  did  not  suffice  ;  he  wrote  to  the  Gallic  bish- 
ops a  slanderous  letter  designed  to  blast  the  character  and  destroy 
the  influence  of  Hilary.  It  was  in  this  letter  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  supremacy  of  Peter  and  his  successors  was  first  fully 
developed.  His  next  step  was  to  .enlist  the  imperial  power  on  his 
side.  The  weak  Valentinian,  was  induced  by  him  to  confirm  by 
an  imperial  edict,  all  of  his  arrogant  claims,  and  to  state  in  notori- 
ous contravertion  of  facts  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  always 
exercised  the  powers  claimed  by  Leo.  This  edict  occurs  in  Leo's 
works  and  no  doubt  came  from  his  pen.  •  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ibrged  decretals  of  a  later  age  more  thoroughly  unprincipled  than 
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this  conduct  of  Leo.  Hilary  never  yielded  to  him,  bat  died  un- 
der his  ban.  Yet  he  continued  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  his 
office,  as  before,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Christians  of  the  age.  The  Romish  Church  too  has  re- 
futed the  slanders  of  Leo  by  canonizing  him,  and  even  Leo,  after  the 
death  ot  Hilary,  was  inconsistent  enough  to  call  him  "  Hilary  of 
holy  memory.'  Such  was  Leo  the  great !  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  he  toiled  to  lay  the  broad  foundations  of  the  papal  power. 
Since  the  Romish  Church  has  canonized  Hilary  the  Romanists  are 
greatly  perplexed  to  know  what  to  say  of  the  conduct  of  Leo.  One 
author  of  the  life  of  Hilary  omits  his  excommunication.  Cer- 
tainly if  Hilary  was  a  saint,  Leo  was  not.  Yet  both  have  been 
canonized.  Hilary  perhaps  deserved  the  honor;  on  the  other 
hand  the  conduct  of  Leo  was  too  profitable  to  Rome  to  pass  with- 
out reward.  It  aided  to  lay  the  broad  basis  of  all  her  powers. 
Therefore  she  has  canonized  him  also.  So  then  both  Leo  who 
excommunicated  Hilary,  and  Hilary  who  died  under  his  anathe- 
ma, were  both  eminent  saints.     Consistent  Rome! 

The  same  traits  of  character  were  displayed  by  Leo  in  his  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  28th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
In  this  was  distinctly  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  power  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  well  as  of  Constantinople,  was  solely  of  politi- 
cal origin.  Of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  doctrine  Leo  was 
too  well  aware,  and  resisted  it  with  implacable  hostility.  Yet  it 
was  impossible  with  any  show  of  historical  truth  to  resist  the 
canon.  Leo  therefore  supplied  his  lack  of  argument  by  imperious 
obstinacy  and  falsehood.  But  the  canon  of  the  council  remains 
to  this  day  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  real  origin  of  that  great 
central  despotism,  which  at  last  claimed  by  Divine  right  the  supre- 
macy of  the  whole  Christian  worid.  That  large  oecumenical 
council  of  six  hundred  bishops  expressly  say, ''  Since  the  fathers* 
properly  conceded  eminent  prerogatives  to  the  episcopal  throne 
of  Old  Rome,  because  of  the  political  supremacy  of  that  city, 
(dia  TO  fiaaike(>6iy  i^y  leoUv  ixeivijv^)  the  divinely  beloved  fathers  of 
the  council  of  Constantinople  acting  on  the  same  principle,  assign- 
ed equal  prerogatives  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  New  Rome; 
thinking  it  suitable  that  a  city  honored  by  imperial  authority,  and 
a  senate,  and  enjoying  equal  political  prerogatives  with  Ola  tlome, 
should  possess  an  equal  pre-eminence  with  her  in  ecclesiastical 
authority.*'  The  only  difference  admitted  by  the  council  between 
the  two  sees,  was  not  one  of  authority — but  of  honorary  prece- 
dence, which  was  naturally  assigned  to  the  see  of  the  old^t  of 
the  two  cities.  This,  it  is  plain,  is  a  doctrine  totally  subversive  of 
the  theory  of  Leo,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is 
derived  from  the  divine  appointment  of  Peter  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church  universal.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  see  of  Constantinople 
was,  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  invested  with  the  right  of  re- 
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ceiving  appeals  from  all  other  ecclesiastical  tribunals  whatever. 
This  power,  at  least  in  words,  was  granted  without  any  limitation. 
And  even  if  with  Bower  we  think  that  it  had  in  reality  reference 
to  the  Eastern  church  alone,  yet  it  is  plain,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  council  decided  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Still  further,  the  universality  of 
their  language,  gave  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  better  ground 
to  assume  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  and  head  oi  all  the  churches, 
and  primate  of  the  Christian  world,  than  the  bishop  of  Rome  ever 
had.  And  when  the  Western  empu-e  fell,  he  did  in  fact  put  forth 
such  claims,  greatly  to  the  terror  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  felt 
that  his  own  throne  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  When  now  we  con- 
sider the  notorious  fact  that  all  churches  were  at  first  independent 
and  equal,  we  shall  see  how  immense  the  chasm  to  be  bridged  over 
before  the  church  of  Rome  could  arrive  at  universal  monarchy  by 
divine  right  over  all  the  churches  of  the  earth.  We  shall  also  see 
that  intrepid  forgery  and  lying  were  the  only  materials  out  of  which 
the  necessary  bridge  could  be  constructed.  The  greatness  then 
which  is  involved  m  founding  the  Romish  power  is  of  necessity 
based  upon  such  elements,  and  for  such  greatness  Leo,  Nicholas  the 
first,  Gregory  the  seventh,  and  Innocent  the  third  were  eminently 
distinguished. 

Leo  could  not  resist  the  28th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  except  by  forgery,  accordingly  he  forged,  or  caused  to  be 
foiled  an  addition  to  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  The 
legates  of  Leo  produced  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  sixth  canon,  in  which  the  see  of  Rome  was  said  al- 
ways to  have  enjoyed  the  primacy.  But  the  whole  council  regar- 
ded the  addition  as  a  forged  interpretation  , — and  plainly  they  were 
right ; — it  is  inconsistent  with  <he  context — and  has  been  since 
omitted,  in  the  best  Latin  translations  of  the  canons.  That  Leo 
could  retain  any  character  or  influence  after  such  an  infamous 
fraud  had  been  exposed,  throws  a  striking  light  on  the  morality  of 
the  age.  The  leprosy  of  religious  lying  had  so  corrupted  the  nom- 
inally Christian  community,  that  to  he  exposed  in  it  seemed  to 
injure  no  man's  character,  standing  or  influence.  Well  has  inspi- 
ration given  as  one  trait  of  the  great  apostacy.  "  Speaking  lies  in 
hypocrisy."  Leo,  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  did  not  hesitate 
to  profess  a  sacred  regard  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  to  oppose 
the  obnoxious  ohalcedonian  decree  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  forged 
addition  to  the  decrees  of  Nice.  And  yet  such  was  his  personal 
influence  and  power,  that  he  was  feared  alike  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  emperors  and  by  all  the  civilians  and  ecclesiastics  of  the 
age. 

In  thus  professing  a  supreme  regard  to  the  canons  of  Nice,  he 
was  guilty  of  a  gross  inconsistency,  for  the  fifth  of  these  canons 
ordered  all  appeals  to  be  finally  decided  by  the  bishops  of  each 
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province.  Yet  he  excommunicated  Hilary  for  adhering  to  this 
very  canon,  and  claiming  final  authority  in  the  case  of  Celidonius 
against  the  imperious  claims  of  the  usurping  bishop  of  Rome. 
Again  we  say,  what  can  be  conceived  of,  more  unprincipled  than 
the  conduct  of  Leo !  Yet  for  this  verv  conduct  Rome  has  ever 
regarded  him  as  Leo  the  Great !  And  well  may  she,  so  long  as 
she  retains  her  arrogant  claims,  for  they  are  founded  on  nothing 
else. 

In  the  transactions  which  have  passed  under  review,  we  see  the 

f;erms  of  some  of  the  greatest  developments  of  subsequent  ages, 
n  St.  Leo,  we  see  the  model  of  Nicholas  I.,  Hildebrand  and  Inno- 
cent III. ;  in  his  contest  with  Hilary,  a  preparation  for  the  great 
controversy  as  to  the  Gallic  liberties  which  nearly  lost  France  to 
the  Romish  Church  ;  in  his  warfare  with  the  see  of  Constantino- 
ple, the  forerunner  of  the  great  Greek  schism.  Any  one  could 
easily  have  foreseen  that  Constantinople,  the  great  rival  of  Old 
Rome  would  sooner  consent  to  lie  under  her  anathema,  than  tamely 
submit  to  her  power. 

3.  From  acts  so  discreditable  to  Leo  we  gladly  turn  to  consider 
his  influence  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  for  here  we  can  find 
results  of  his  intellectual  powers,  in  which  orthodox  divines,  both 
Romish  and  Protestant,  concur  to  this  day.  We  refer  to  his  dis- 
<;ussion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  tbb  union  op  the  two  natures 
OP  Christ  in  one  person.  After  what  has  been  said  of  his  un- 
principled policy  in  extending  the  power  of  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is 
perhaps  little  to  the  credit  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  that  he  should  be  found  to  be  its  great  champion,  and  to 
have  done  more  than  any  one  person  of  antiquity  in  giving  it  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  held.  But  truth  does  not  cease  to  be  truth 
even  if  advocated  by  an  unworthy  defender. 

The  chief  work  of  Leo  upon  this  momentous  theme,  is  his  letter 
to  Flavianus,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  circumstances  that 
called  it  forth  were  these :  Eutyches,  reacting  from  the  reputed 
error  of  Nestorius,  had  maintained  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  after  their  union  in  Christ  became  one  nature.  For  this 
he  was  condemed  and  deposed  by  a  provincial  council  at  Constan- 
tinople under  Flavianus,  bishop  of  that  see.  Eutyches  appealed 
from  the  decision  to  an  cecumenical  council.  He  addressed  his 
appeal  in  particular  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Jerusa- 
lem and  Thessalonica.  It  was  in  answer  to  this  appeal  and  in 
prospect  of  this  council,  that  Leo  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Flavianus,  in  opposition  to  Eutyches,  and  developing  the  true  doc- 
trine. This  letter  was  afterwards  received  as  canonical  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  by  all  the  orthodox  bishops.  It  was, 
says  Bower,  in  the  Western  churches  read  during  the  advent  with 
the  Gospels.  The  council  of  Rome  anathematized  all  who  should 
reject  even  a  word  of  it.    Gregory  the  Great  made  it  the  standard 
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of  orthodoxy  on  that  point.  The  Council  of  Apamea  styled  it  "  tho 
true  column  of  the  orthodox  faith,"  and  some  even  caused  it  to 
be  read  to  them  at  the  point  of  death,  in  proof  that  they  died  in 
the  true  faith  of  the  Church.  Such  has  been  the  fame  and  the 
power  of  this  letter.  Yet  it  was  not  at  first  received  without  oppo- 
sition so  violent  as  to  require  all  the  influence  and  energy  of  Leo 
to  defend  it. 

Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  espoused  the  cause  of  Euty- 
ches,  and  in  the  oecumenical  Council  called  at  Ephesus  by  Theo- 
dosiu's,  presided  by  express  order  of  the  emperor.  Being  a  man 
of  powerful  character,  and  moreover  overbearing  and  despotic  in 
the  highest  degree,  by  the  aid  of  soldiers  and  monks  with  clubs,  he 
overawed  the  council  and  compelled  them  to  sign  an  unanimous 
acquittal  of  Eutyches,  and  vindication  of  his  doctrine.  He  also 
deposed  Fiavianus,  and  all  the  prominent  bishops  hostile  to  Euty- 
ches. Nor  was  this  all :  Fiavianus  for  appealing  from  this  decision 
was  beaten,  trodden  under  foot,  and  banished  ;  and  whilst  going  into 
exile,  from  the  injuries  received  in  the  council  he  died.  This  coun- 
cil, though  as  regularly  convened  as  any  other  oecumenical  coun- 
cil, has  ever  been  regarded  with  the  utmost  detestation  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  was  styled  by  Leo  the  gang  of  robbers  and 
ruffians.  Its  developments  were  indeed  worse  than  those  of  the 
other  councils  of  the  age,  but  its  spirit  was  much  the  same.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  emperor  Theodosius  sanctioned  the  doings  of 
the  council,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Leo,  Valenti- 
nian,  and  his  wiie  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  refused  to 
call  another  to  review  its  proceedings.  Thus  it  seemed  as  if  Leo 
was  defeated  and  Eutyches,  or  rather  Dioscorus,  victorious.  Still 
IjCO  persisted  with  unbroken  energy  to  resist  Dioscorus  and  his 
party,  and  was  gradually  inducing  divers  bishops  to  forsake  him. 
On  this  Dioscorus  calling  a  council  of  ten  bishops  excommunicated 
Leo  for  his  contumacy.  All  this  Leo  treated  with  silent  contempt, 
and  persisted  in  his  course,  and  by  legates  and  letters  sought  to 
induce  Theodosius  to  call  a  new  council.  But  his  efforts  were 
fruitless. 

At  length  the  death  of  Theodosius  effected  an  entire  revolution 
in  his  favor.  Marcian  and  the  emperor's  sister  Pulcheria  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Marcian,  were  his  successors,  of  whom  the  latter 
worshipped  Leo,  and  had  been  fully  indoctrinated  by  him  in  his 
new  theory  of  the  origin  of  his  supreme  authority  from  Peter. 
Another  oecumenical  council  was  soon  called  by  the  emperor  at 
Nice,  and  transferred,  in  view  of  the  invasion  of  the  Hunns,  to 
Chalcedon,  near  Constantinople.  In  this  council  Leo  of  course 
was  triumphant.  Through  it,  though  not  present  except  by  legates, 
he  deposed  Dioscorus,  and  banished  him— condemned  Eutyches 
and  his  heresy,  restored  those  of  his  opponents  whom  the  Ephesi- 
nian  gang  oi  robbers  bad  deposed,  and  established  the  true  and 
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orthodox  faith.  The  great  and  convincing  argument  with  niost 
of  the  bishops  seemed  to  be  a  knowledge  that  the  emperor  favored 
Leo,  for  their  creed  obviously  fluctuated  with  the  opinions  of  the 
emperor  for  the  time  being.  Thus  was  the  orthodox  faith  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  Leo.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  there  were  some  vibrations  after  this,  towards  Monophysitism, 
and  Monothelitism,  i.  e.,  the  doctrines  of  one  nature,  and  one  will 
in  Christ,  but  the  church  at  last  settled  upon  Leo's  ground.  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  rational  interest  to  read  a  letter  the  influence  of 
which  has  been  so  great.  We  can  find  room  however  only  for  a 
short  extract  from  it,  noting  at  the  same  time,  that  such  as  desire 
to  judge  of  the  classical  elegance  of  Leo's  style  must  read  it  in  the 
original.  After  stating  the  great  fact  of  the  incarnation,  he  thus 
proceeds.  "  The  properties  of  each  nature  and  substance  were 
preserved,  and  united  in  one  person.  The  humble  condition  of 
man  was  assumed  by  the  divine  majesty,  his  weakness,  by  the  om- 
nipotent, his  mortality,  by  the  eternal  one.  To  pay  our  debt,  the 
divine  nature,  which  cannot  sufier,  was  united  to  a  nature  capable 
of  suffering,  so  that  to  effect  our  redemption,  one  and  the  same 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ,  might  die  in  one 
nature  but  could  not  die  in  the  other.  In  the  whole  and  perfect 
nature  of  a  true  man,  the  true  God  was  bom,  complete  in  his  own 
attributes,  complete  in  ours."  This  view  in  the  rest  of  the  letter 
is  presented  with  great  enlargement,  frequent  repetitions,  and  much 
illustration.  By  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  it  is  presented  in  a 
much  much  condensed  and  compact  form  ;  In  this  they  recognize 
the  "  two  natures,  unconfounded,  unchanged,  undivided,  insepara- 
ble ;"  {^<rvYx^nt^,  &tQi7$ms,  ^utiqimg,  itx^Qiatjug)  the  distinction  of 
natures  not  done  away  at  all  by  the  union ;  but  rather  the  peculiar 
properties  of  each  nature  preserved,  and  combining  into  one  per- 
son ;  not  separated  or  divided  into  two  persons,  but  one  son,  only 
begotten,  God  the  word,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  same  view,  at  a  sul^equent  date,  passed  into  what  is  called 
the  Athanasian  creed  and  has  come  through  it  down  to  us.  "  Al- 
though he  is  God  and  man,  he  is  nevertheless  not  two,  but  one 
Christ.  One,  not  by  the  change  of  divinity  into  humanity,  but  bv 
the  assumption  of  humanity  into  divinity.  One,  not  bv  confusion 
of  substances,  but  by  unity  of  person.  The  same  doctrine  we 
find  in  the  shorter  catechism.  ''  The  Eternal  Son  of  God  becanoe 
man,  and  so  was  and  continued  to  be,  God  and  man,  in  two  distinct 
natures  and  one  person,  forever."  In  all  these  creeds  too  there  is 
a  distinct  recognition  of  a  human  soul  in  opposition  to  the  heresy 
of  Apollinaris.  Such  then  and  so  great  was  the  influence  of  Leo» 
on  this  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  eflfects  of 
it  are  felt  through  the  Christian  world  to  this  day,  though  few  know 
that  they  are  to  be  traced  back  to  him.  In  this  respect  therefore 
he  comes  into  the  same  class  with  such  men  as  Athanasins  and 
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Augustine,  and  is  distinguished  from  all  other  popes,  none  of  whom 
have  ever  thus  made  tt^ir  mark  on  the  world  as  theologians. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Leo  after  all  was  so  sustained 
by  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  he  needed  to 

Eut  forth  no  more  efforts.  Mareian  and  Pulcheria  were  in  fact 
is  main  supports,  and  when  Leo  the  Great  succeeded  them,  it 
became  necessary  for  pope  Leo  to  exert  all  his  influence  to  sustain 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Timothy  the  Cat,  a  disciple  of  Dios- 
corus,  and  a  violent  enemy  of  Leo,  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Alexandria  bv  the  Egyptian  monks.  He  at  once  denounced  both 
Leo  and  his  uhalcedonian  decisions:  and  although  the  emperor  Leo 
was  favorable  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  yet  many  of  his  influ- 
ential friends  were  so  much  opposed  to  it,  that  to  pacify  them  he 
was  strongly  inclined  to  call  another  Council  to  review  its  decrees. 
This  pope  Leo  could  not  endure.  He  wrote  nearly  twenty  letters 
to  expostulate  against  it,  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  to  all  the 
most  influential  oishops  and  civilians  of  the  East,  and  finally  by 
his  utmost  efforts  succeeded  in  averting  the  danger.  The  emperor 
Leo  simply  ordered  the  bishops  to  examine  the  decrees  of  Chal- 
cedon in  provincial  synods.  Of  these  several  were  held,  and  all 
but  one  confirmed  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  Still  Timothy  the 
Cat  was  in  favor  at  the  court,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  severe 
invective  against  Leo's  letter  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
The  emperor  on  this  proposed  to  pope  Leo,  at  the  request  of 
Timothy,  to  debate  the  question  through  suitable  champions,  with 
such  champions  as  might  be  chosen  to  defend  the  doctrines  of 
Eutyches.  This  also  Le6  resolutely  declined,  preferring  to  hold 
fast  to  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon. 

When  we  consider  the  decided  adherence  of  Leo  to  this  Coun« 
oil,  where  its  decisions  coincided  with  his  own  will,  it  presents  in 
a  more  striking  light  his  inconsistency  in  declaring  void  its  twen* 
ty-eighth  canon  as  hostile  to  his  claims  for  his  own  see,  and  his 
unblushing  falsehood  in  declaring  that  that  canon  was  passed  by 
intimidation  and  constraint,  whereas  the  whole  council  aasur^ 
his  legates  that  they  passed  it  freely,  and  of  their  own  accord. 
Of  this  Leo  could  not  have  been  ignorant ;  yet  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate repeatedly  to  assert  the  contrary  in  bis  letters  to  emperors 
and  bishops. 

It  is  plain  then  that  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  Chalcedon  were 
simply  a  record  of  the  previous  decisions  of  Leo,  and  that  on  this 
ground  he  sustained  them  with  all  his  intellect  and  influence. 
They  may  be  true  notwithstanding  all  this,  but  they  are  none  the 
more  true  because  they  thus  prevailed.  Such  was  Leo's  conflict 
with  the  Eutychians. 

He  was  also  exceedingly  decided  in  his  opposition  to  the  Mani- 
cheans  and  Priscillianists,  but  as  he  relied  chiefly  on  power  for 
their  suppression,'  and  as  the  intellectual  defence  of  the  orthodox 
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system  against  Manicheaism  and  similar  errors  belongs  to  Ausus- 
tine  rather  than  to  Leo,  we  shall  take  no  farther  notice  ot  his 
intellectual  labors  in  defence  of  the  faith  of  the  church. 

4.  Here,  however,  our  attention  is  naturally  called  to  the  ioflu* 
ence  exerted  by  Leo  on  the  great  question  of  the  use  of  force,  and 
the  infliction  of  civil  pains  and  penalties  in  the  suppression  of 
error.     If  any  who  were  called  at  the  origin  of  this  questioa  to 
investigate  it,  and  to  give  form  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  od 
the  subject,  could  have  had  a  prophetic  vision  of  such  scenes  as 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  celebrated  by  the  te  Deums  at 
Rome,  or  of  the  dungeons,  stakes  and  atUos  da  fe  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, had  they  at  all  weighed  the  import  of  that  fearful  symbol,  a 
harlot  drunk  with  blood,  with  what  fearful  solicitude  would  they 
have  entered  upon  the  investigation.     But  it  was  destined  that 
early  generations  should  sow  the  seeds  of  the  system  of  religious 
persecution,  and  future  ages  reap  the  harvest  of  blood.     To  Leo 
the  bad  pre-eminence  does  not  belong  of  having  originated  the 
system  of  persecution  for  opinion's  sake.     But  it  must  be  said  of 
him,  that  he  strengthened  it  when  it  was  relatively  weak,   and 
sanctioned  it  by  his  great  influence,  when,  if  he  had  resisted  it 
with  all  his  power,  he  might  have  destroyed  it  forever. 
-    The  idea  of  inflicting  civil  pains  and  penalties  for  opinions, 
sprang  naturally  out  of  the  union  of  church  and  state.    In  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  it  was  utterly  repudiated.     One  form  of  sub- 
sequent intolerance  was  so  plausible,  that  it  caused  little  appre- 
hension ;  it  was  the  suppression  of  paganism  by  law  ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  heathen  temples  and  implements  of  idolatry  ;  the  confisca 
tion  of  property  consecrated  to  such  uses ;  and  fines  on  the  use  <A 
frankincense  and  libations.     These  things  were  done  in  the  reigns 
of  Gratian  and   Theodosius.      Constantine  and   his  immediate 
successors  were  tolerant  towards  the  pagans.     The  edict  pf  Milan 
indicates  the  original  views  of  Constantine.     It  was  a  charter  of 
religious  liberty  to  all.     The  spirit  of  persecution  arose  under  the 
influence  of  the  hierarchy.     Penal  laws  against  heresy  among 
Christians  preceded  the  persecutions  of  pagans.     Constantine 
issued  two  such  laws,  Theodosius  fifteen,  Arcaidius  twelve,  Hono- 
rius  eighteen.     The  Arians,  Donatists,  Pelageans,  Manicheans, 
Priscillianists,  and  Paulicians,  were  among  the  more  prominent 
persecuted  heretical  sects.     The  Arians  in  their  turn,  when  in 
the  ascendant,  retaliated  on  the  orthodox.     But  the  Roman  laws 
did  not  punish  heresy  by  death.     Banishment,  fine,  confiscation  of 
goods,  infamy,  disqualification  to  buy  or  sell,  exclusion  from  civil 
and  military  honor,  were  the  common  penalties.    According  to 
Mosheim,  however,  some  of  the  Donatists  were  put  to  death,  A  JD. 
316 — the  indignation  of  Constantine  being  aroused  by  their  disre- 
gard of  his  decision  against  them,  pronounced  after  a  personal 
investigation ;  their  case  having  been  previously  investigated  by 
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two  councils  summoned  by  his  authority,  and  they  having  been 
twice  before  condemned.  Of  this  infliction,  however,  other  histo- 
rians say  nothing,  and  Gieseler  expressly  says  that  the  first  instance 
of  the  judicial  execution  of  a  heretic  was  in  the  case  of  Priscil- 
lian,  A.D.  385,  who  was,  with  others  of  his  followers,  tried  and 
executed  by  the  usurper  M aximus,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishops 
Idacius  and  Ithacius.  Hagenback  also  says  that  the  Priscillianists 
were  the  first  heretics  persecuted  by  the  sword. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  this  proceeding  at  that  time  met  with 
general  reprobation.  In  particular,  Martin  of  Tours,  and  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  loudly  condemned  it,  and  the  instigators  of  the 
deed  were  finally  expelled  from  their  bishopricks. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Christian  world  on  the  subject  of 
persecution  when  Leo  was  called  to  meet  the  question,  by  the 
flight  of  large  numbers  of  the  Manichees  to  Rome,  from  Carthage 
and  the  provinces  which  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  had  over- 
run.    A  letter  from  Turribius,^  bishop  of  Astorga,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  revival  and  spread  of  the  heresy  of  Priscillian  in 
Spain.     Leo  had  now  a  glorious  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  true 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  and  to  rectify  the  errors  of  preceding 
years.     There  was,  it  is  plain,  deep  feeling  in  the  church ,  against 
punishing  heretics  by  death,  and  the  guilt  and  folly  of  all  civil 
pains  and  penalties,  for  erroneous  opinions  could  have  been  clearly 
shown.     The  authority  of  the  earlier  fathers  could  have  been 
easily  adduced  against  them.     Tertullian  had  said,  "  Religion  does 
not  compel  religion" — ^Origen,  "  Christians  should  not  use  the 
sword" — Lactantius,  "  Coercion  and  injury  are  unnecessary,  for 
religion  cannot  be  forced.    Barbarity  and  piety  greatly  differ  from 
each  other :  nor  can  truth  be  conjoined  with  violence,  or  justice 
with  cruelty.    Religion  is  to  be  defended  not  by  killing,  but  by 
dying;    not  bjr   inhumanity,   but  by  patience."      Cyprian   had 
ascrioed  to  Christ  alone  the  right  to  punish  for  opinions.     Had 
Leo  fallen  back  upon  such  authorities,  and  employed  his  great 
abilities  in  defence  of  religious  liberty,  how  glorious  had  been  his 
reward !    He  could  have  turned  back  the  Christian  world  to  the 
true  and  lofty  ground  on  which  they  once  stood,  and  averted  the 
infamy  of  future  ages.     But  how  could  a  prelate,  whose  great 
object  was  to  exalt  the  authority  of  his  own  see  above  that  of  all 
others,  appreciate  the  dignity  and  glory  of  such  an  enterprise  ? 
Power,  centralization,  rule,  were  his  great  ideas  ;  to  subjugate  the 
human  mind  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  not  to  give  it  liberty,  was 
his  great  aim.     His  conduct  may  be  inferred  from  these  principles. 
It  may  be  also  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  later  times  Maimbours 
appeals  to  the  writings  of  Leo  to  prove  that  heresy  is  a  capital 
crime,  and  may  be  justly  punished  with  death.    Leo  then  is  one 

*  We  follow  the  spelling  found  in  Leo's  works.    Bower  writes  it  Turibius 
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of  the  main  fountain-heads  from  which  has  issued  that  river  of 
blood  which  in  after  ages  deluged  the  world.  How  little  could  he 
comprehend  the  influence  on  after  a^s,  of  a  few  words  written 
by  him  in  defence  of  the  system  of  religious  persecution. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  M anichees  he  did  not  resort  to 
capital  punishment  Nay,  he  says  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Church,  and  to  that  lenity  in  which  she  places  her 
chief  glory,  abhorring  to  shed  the  blood  even  of  the  most  detesta- 
ble heretics.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  has  in  all  ages  made  the 
same  profession.  She  has  never  shed  the  blood  of  heretics — not 
she.  The  true  test  is  this,  has  she  ever  justified  the  civil  magis- 
trate in  shedding  it?  Has  she  ever  enjoined  it  upon  him  so  to 
do  ?  So  in  this  case,  the  true  test  to  tie  applied  to  Leo  is  this* 
how  did  he  regard  the  execution  of  Priscillian  and  others  by 
Maximus  ?  Did  he  justify  and  defend  it?  Or  did  he,  like  Martin 
of  Tours,  reprobate  and  abhor  it  ?  To  answer  these  questions 
we  only  need  to  read  his  letter  to  Turribius,  who  had  implored 
his  assistance  against  the  Prisciliianists.  In  this  he  condemns 
their  doctrines  as  impious  and  detestable,  declares  that  all  who 
tolerate  heresies  are  no  less  guilty  than  those  who  embrace  them, 
and  justifies  the  execution  of  Priscillian  and  some  of  bis  disciples 
by  Maximus.  This  is  the  letter  to  which  Maimbourg  appeals  to 
prove  that  heresy  may  justly  be  punished  bv  death. 

But  even  where  Leo  did  not  resort  to  the  penalty  of  death,  he 
used  every  other  form  of  persecution  with  ttie  utmost  severitj. 
He  stirred  up  Valentinian  to  pass  a  law  confirming  all  the  perse- 
cuting edicts  of  his  predecessors,  against  the  Manichees.  Banish- 
ment, confiscation,  exclusion  from  civil  and  military  emplojrments 
and  honors,  incapacity  to  give  or  receive  by  will,  to  sue  at  law  or 
make  a  contract,  and  compelling  the  whole  community  to  act  as 
irresponsible  informers  against  tnem,  these  were  the  penidties  at- 
tached to  these  laws,  and  these  Leo  did  not  deem  inconsistent  with 
that  lenity  of  the  Church,  in  which  she  places  her  chief  dory! 

Some  have  indeed  attempted  to  defend  the  execution  ofTriscillian 
on  the  ground  of  the  immoralities  of  which  he  was  guilty,  and  to 
which  his  system  tended.  But  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the 
Romish  party  defend  the  murder  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses 
on  the  same  ground,  we  ought  to  be  suspicious  of  such  a  defence. 
The  opinions  of  Priscillian  were  indeed  grossly  erroneous  as  they 
are  now  set  forth.  Neander  says  of  them,  that  '^  so  far  as  we  can 
gain  any  knowledge  of  them  from  the  meagre  accounts  of  their 
adversaries.  Dualism,  and  the  emanation  theory  were  combined 
together  in  them — elements  related  to  Gnostticism  and  Manichseism. 
Their  moral  system  as  their  doctrine  required  was  rigidly  ascetic. 
It  enjoined  atisterities  of  all  sorts,  and  in  particular  ceUbacy.  The 
charges  laid  against  them  of  dissolute  conduct,  are,  to  say  the  least, 
not  sudfficiently  well  authenticated."    Maiimus  inuieed  allc|;ed  that 
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Priscillian  confessed  his  crimes.  Bat  Neander  distrusts  the  con- 
fession if  made,  as  probably  involuntary  and  extorted  by  the  rack. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  heretics  have  been  exe- 
cuted, there  is  a  uniform  tendency  in  their  persecutors  to  defend 
themselves  by  bearing  false  witness  against  their  victims.  Indeed 
it  is  always  easy  to  change  heretical  contumacy  into  the  crime  of 
rebellion  against  the  civil  powers. 

It  is  however  but  fair  to  Leo  to  say,  that  his  is  not  the  only  great 
name  of  that  age  to  whom  the  advocates  of  persecution  may  appeal 
for  support.  On  a  name  far  greater  than  his  own  the  same  oppro- 
brium rests,  even  that  of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo.  He  was 
originally  tolerant  in  his  views,  but  becoming  as  it  would  seem 
impatient  in  consequence  of  the  perversity  of  the  IVlanichees  an4 
Donatists,  he  was  led  to  advocate  and  defend  the  use  of  force. 
"  It  was  by  Augustine,"  says  Neander,  "  that  the  theory  was  pro- 
posed and  founded,  which  contained  the  germs  of  that  wnole  system 
of  spiritual  despotism,  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  which  ended 
in  the  tribunals  of  the  inquisition."  By  this  it  cannot  be  meant 
that  the  practice  of  persecution  had  not  begun  before  Augustine, 
but  that  he  first  devised  those  sophistical  arguments,  which  in  after 
ages  were  used  in  its  defence.  He  did  not  defend  it  on  the  ground 
that  force  in  itself  tends  to  produce  direct  conviction  of  truth,  but 
that  by  suffering  the  mind  may  be  so  affected,  that  it  shall  at  last 
seek  to  know  the  truth.  This  he  illustrated  by  a  reference  id  the 
discipline  of  the  providence  of  God,  and  of  a  father  in  his  family. 
He  seemed  not  to  notice  that  such  discipline  is  not  for  error  but 
for  sin,  and  that  it  involves  no  sense  of  violated  rights,  whereas  all 
efforts  to  convince  by  force,  do  involve  a  sense  of  injustice  and 
tend  to  reaction.  But  wretched  as  this  sophistry  is,  falling  in  as  it 
did  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  it  passed  for  argument.  But 
sophistry  much  less  subtle  was  resorted  to  by  Leo  in  defence  of 
the  system  of  persecution  to  which  he  stood  committed.  In  his 
letter  to  Turribius  he  says,  with  reterence  to  the  execution  of  Pris- 
cillian, '*  such  a  use  of  the  sword  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
exercise  of  the  lenity  of  the  church,  who  although  content  to  give 
ecclesiastical  decisions  and  averse  to  shed  blood,  is  nevertheless 
aided  by  the  severe  laws  of  Christian  princes,  since  those  who  fear 
bodily  punishment,  will  be  more  readily  disposed  to  seek  spiritual 
salvation."  One  might  almost  suppose  that  these  were  the  words 
of  some  gentle  inquisitor  of  modern  days,  whose  tender  heart  re- 
volts from  shedding  blood,  but  is  intent  on  saving  the  souls  of  his 
victims  by  the  terrors  of  dungeons,  the  rack,  the  scaffold,  and  the 
fires  of  an  auto  da  fe, 

5.  We  now  come  to  consider  the  fifth  and  last  class  of  the  acts 
of  Leo,  namely,  those  relating  to  the  sacraments  and  discipline  of 
the  church. 

These  topics  it  must  be  conceded  much  occupied  his  thoughts, 
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and  occur  very  frequently  in  his  letters.  And  yet  he  accomplished 
little  in  these  particulars,  that  left  a  bold  and  definite  impress  on 
future  ages,  indeed  some  of  his  decisions  have  since  been  reversed 
and  branded  as  heretical  by  the  church  of  Rome.  This  is  parttca- 
larly  true  of  his  decision  on  the  effects  of  the  baptism  of  heretics. 
The  present  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  is,  that  such  baptism 
is  not  devoid  of  saving  power,  but  remits  sin,  confers  grace,  and 
sanctifies  as  really  as  the  baptism  of  the  church.  But  Leo  decided 
that  those  baptized  by  heretics  received  nothing  but  the  external 
form  of  baptism,  and  still  need  an  imposition  of  hamis,  and  an  in- 
vocation oi  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  church,  in  order  to  receive  the 
inward  power  and  sanctification  of  baptism. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  one  great  pillar  of  the  papal  edifice, 
Leo  found  already  enjoined  by  a  decree  of  his  predecessor  Siricius, 
A.  D.  385.  He  merely  extended  the  prohibitions  to  subdeacons, 
who  had  before  been  exempt  from  the  law.  Here  too  Leo  failed 
to  exert  his  power  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Gnostic  and  ascetic 
apostacy.  This  pernicious  interdiction  of  marriage  to  the  clergy, 
was  totally  unknown  in  the  first  three  centuries,  in  the  foumi, 
Jerome  tells  us  that  the  married  clergy  were  preferred  to  the  un- 
married by  the  majority  of  the  community.  In  the  celebrated 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  it  was  proposed  to  enjoin  continence 
on  the  clergy  who  were  already  married,  but  Paphnutius  one  of 
the  most  emment  prelates  of  the  time,  himself  unmarried,  vindicated 
the  purity  of  the  marriage  state  and  protested  against  imposing  on 
the  clergy  burdens  that  they  couM  not  bear.  The  council,  influenced 
by  him,  refused  to  enact  the  canon  proposed.  Still  Paphnutius  was 
in  favor  of  celibacy  in  the  clergy  not  already  married.  Sixty  years 
after  this  decree  oi  Siricius  was  promulgated  enjoining  celibacy  on 
the  clergy,  and  soon  after  it  was  enjoined  by  councils  in  Africa, 
Gaul,  Spain  and  Germany.  This  resulted  so  directly  from  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Gnostic  apostacy  then  coming  to  its  crisis,  that 
Leo  might  have  utterly  failed  if  he  had  opposed  it.  But  it  woukl 
have  been  glorious  even  to  fail  in  such  an  attempt.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  rationally  expected  from  him,  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  attempted  by  him.  He  sanctioned  a  practice  which  has 
in  all  ages  made  the  Koniish  church  literally  as  well  as  spiritually, 
*'  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  of  abominations  of  the  earth.' 

The  practice  of  auricular  confession  alone  was  needed  to  com- 
plete the  moral  degradation  of  the  clergy,  and  to  make  them  in  the 
strong  language  of  Isaac  Taylor,  **  the  great  common  sewer  of 
Christendom."  But  to  Leo  does  not  belong  the  infamy  of  estab- 
lishing or  sanctioning  this  part  of  the  Romish  despotism.  In  his 
days  auricular  confession  as  now  understood,  had  never  been  even 
heard  of  It  grew  up  by  degrees.  To  pope  Innocent  III.,  however, 
belongs  the  infamy  of  fully  establishing  in  the  council  of  the  Lateraa 
A.  D.  1215,  the  existing  Romish  system. 
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From  this  survey  of  the  acts  of  Leo,  it  is  evident  that  his  most 
bebeficial  influence  on  future  ages  was  exerted  through  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  Of  that  council  he  was  the  father,  the  ruler,  the  in- 
spiring spirit^and  the  intrepid  champion.  Of  its  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ,  he  was  till  his  death  the  indefatigable  de- 
fender. In  short,  as  Athanasius  was  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  to 
its  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  trinity,  so  was  Leo  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  two  natures 
in  one  person  in  Christ.  This  view  of  the  case  is  not  commonly 
taken  by  Protestants.  They  allow  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  as  if 
it  were  a  great  centre  of  power,  to  eclipse  Leo  the  Great,  whereas 
had  he  not  controlled  the  emperors  of  both  the  east  and  the  west, 
it  had  never  been  held.  Had  he  not  opposed  steadily  the  calling 
of  another  council  to  revise  its  decrees,  they  might  have  been  re- 
versed as  were  those  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus ;  for  it  was  long 
before  the  churches  and  monks  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  ceased  to 
war  on  that  council,  and  to  plot  the  overthrow  of  its  decisions. 

Indeed  the  successive  councils  at  Ephesus  and  at  Chalcedon^ 
were  but  exponents  of  the  victory  or  defeat  of  the  great  controver- 
sialists of  Alexandria  and  of  Rome.  The  Question  in  its  briefest 
form  was  this :  Shall  Dioscorus  or  Leo  rule  r  One  was  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  the  other  of  Rome.  Athanasius  who  led  the  war 
against  Arianism,  was  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Cyril  who  secured 
the  condemnation  of  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  which,  as  was  alleged, 
too  much  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  was  also  bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

Dioscorus  his  successor,  felt  called  on  to  advocate  his  doctrines, 
and  as  the  opposite  of  Nestorianism,  he  defended  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches,  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  although  it  was 
admitted  to  be  a  nature  compounded  of  the  two  natures  that  were 
previously  united  in  him.  When  Leo  decided  that  there  were  two 
natures  in  Christ,  it  was  regarded  by  Dioscorus  as  virtual  Nestor- 
ianism, although  Xieo  insisted  that  these  natures  were  united  in 

one  person. 

Two  combatants  of  great  courage  and  energy  beine  thus 
arrayed  against  each  other,  the  issue  of  the  battle  depended  upon 
the  question  which  could  secure  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  of 
the  East.  In  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Dioscorus  secured  the 
favor  of  Theodosius  II.  By  him  he  was  made  master  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  which  Leo  stigmatized  as  "Latrocinium 
Ephesinum."  Yet  had  not  Leo  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor 
of  the  successors  of  Theodosius,  the  Council  of  Ephesus  might 
have  been  the  rule  of  orthodoxy,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  church, 
to  this  day.  The  sneer  of  Gibbon  is  too  truthful  to  admit  of  refu- 
tation, "  perhaps  the  Greeks  would  still  be  involved  in  the  heresy  of 
the  Monophysites,  if  the  emperors  horse  had  not  fortunately  stum^ 
bled  I    Theodosius  expired ;  his  orthodox  sister  Pulcberia^  with  a 
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Dominal  ^husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne."  Then  came  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon ;  of  this  Leo  in  his  delegates  was  master. 
Dioscorus  was  deposed,  and  orthodoxy  was  established. 

If  any  are  led  to  feel  that  such  a  victory  of  orthodoxy  aflbrds 
little  if  any  presumption  of  its  truth,  we  freely  admit  it.  No  one 
can  study  the  early  councils,  and  see  the  spirit  of  the  bishops  of 
that  age,  and  the  influences  by  which  their  decisions  were  con- 
trolled, without  losing  all  respect  for  them  as  authority.  Yet, 
inasmuch  as  these  councils  did  in  fact  exert  a  vast  influence  on 
subsequent  ages,  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  that  if  God  so  over- 
ruled events,  that  these  decisions  are  found  to  agree  with  thosse 
doctrines  which  we  can  even  now  establish  by  an  appeal  to  the 
word  of  God.  Since  they  were  to  have  great  influence,  it  was 
well  that  it  should  be  on  the  side  of  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither  Nestorius 
nor  Eutyches,  if  their  language  had  been  fairly  and  candidly 
explained,  was  guilty  of  any  dangerous  heresy.  Gieseler  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  Nestorius  never  taught  anything  inconsis- 
tent with  the  confession  of  faith  that  Cyril  signed,  and  that  to 
justify  his  persecution,  his  contemporaries  misrepresented  his  doc- 
trine, and  that  his  character  was  obscured  by  such  slanders,  till  by 
modern  scholars  his  faith  and  just  reputation  have  been  vindicated. 
Moreover,  what  Dioscorus  opposed  as  Nestorianism  in  Leo,  was 
at  last  decided  to  be  orthodoxy  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  If 
therefore  Leo  was  orthodox,  so  was  Nestorius,  Dioscorus  being 
judge.  The  real  opinions  of  Eutyches  are  not  perfectly  clear. 
In  reading  some  of  his  statements  we  are  reminded  of  the  opin- 
ions of  a  recent  modern  writer,  whose  speculations  on  this  point 
have  excited  no  little  attention.  When  questioned  before  the 
Synod  of  Constantinople,  to  ascertain  whether  he  truly  admitted 
a  distinct  human  nature  in  Christ,  as  well  as  a  divine,  he  replied  : 
•*  When  I  confess  Christ  as  my  God,  and  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  /  do  not  permit  myself  to  investigate  his  physiological  struc- 
ture'*  ((ifvatokoyeTy  ifiavt(f  6vx  intTQiniu.)  Yet  in  his  confession 
of  faith  sent  to  Leo,  he  says,  "  He  who  before  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  always  perfect  God,  became  in  these  last  days  perfect 
man,  for  us  and  our  salvation."  He  also  denied  any  change,  or 
confusion  of  these  natures  in  their  unity.  "  The  word  descended 
from  heaven  without  flesh,  and  became  flesh  in  the  womb  of  the 
virgin,  deriving  his  body  from  the  very  flesh  of  the  virgin,  (in 
opposition  to  the  idea  charged  on  him,  that  Christ  brought  his  body 
from  heaven),  and  that  without  change  or  conversion  of  natures, 
(incommulabiliter  inconvertibiliter.")  Still  he  preferred  not  to 
enter  into  any  speculations  as  to  the  interior  structure  of  Christ, 
but  said  to  Flavianus  in  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  "  I  believe 
that  Christ  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  but  here  I  stop,  and 
advise  you  to  do  so  too."    It  seems  also  that  those  who  agreed 
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^v^iih  Eutyches  in  his  views  of  Christ,  were  especially  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  the  distinct  and  separate  action  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ  after  their  union.  Acacius,  in  a  letter  to  Cyril,  teaches 
that  all  Nestorians  ought  to  be  anathematized, '' especially  those 
mrho  eay  that  the  two  natures  after  iheir  union  had  each  a  distinct 
and  separate  action,  (proprie  unamquamque  operantem/')  Com- 
pare with  this  the  foiiowinf:;  statement  of  the  writer  referred  to. 
*'  I  only  deny  that  his  human  soul  or  nature  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
having  a  distinct  subsistence,  so  as  to  live,  think,  learn,  worship, 
suffer  by  itself.  Disclaiming  all  thought  of  denying  or  affirming 
anything  as  regards  the  interior  composition  or  construction  of 
his  person,  I  insist  that  he  stands  before  us  in  simple  unity,  one 
person,  the  divine  human,  representing  the  qualities  of  his  double 
parentage,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  son  of  Mary."  "  I  shall  not 
decompose  him,  and  label  off  his  doings,  one  to  the  credit  of  his 
divinity,  and  another  to  the  credit  of  his  humanity.  I  shall 
receive  him  in  the  simplicity  of  faith  as  my  one  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour."    See  "  God  in  Christ,"  pp.  163.  164. 

When  Eutyches  said  that  before  the  incarnation  there  were 
two  natures,  but  after  it  one  only,  Neander  interprets  him  as 
intending  to  say  that  two  natures  should  be  distinguished  in  con- 
ception ;  but  in  actual  manifestation  only  the  one  nature  of  the 
. Logos  become  flesh  must  be  recognized.  Dorner,  as  quoted  by 
Hagenback,  says  that  according  to  Cyril,  with  whom  Eutyches 
and  Dioscorus  agreed,  the  human  was  changed  into  the  divine, 
according  to  Nestorius  ihey  vfere  only  joined  together.  One  he 
calls  the  bupbrnatural,  the  other  the  mrchanic  aspect  of  the  union 
in  question.  Compare  with  this  the  following  passage  from  the 
writer  already  quoted.  "God  is  what  we  want  not  a  man  ;  God 
revealed  through  man  that  we  may  see  his  heart,  and  hide  our 
guilty  nature  in  the  bosom  of  his  love ;  God  so  identified  with 
our  race,  as  to  signify  the  possible  union  and  eternal  identification 
of  our  nature  with  his,'* — p.  127. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  Eutyches  is  just;  for  as  we  have  seen  in  his  creed  sent  to  Leo, 
he  denies  the  change  or  conversion  of  either  of  the  natures  into 
each  other.  On  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  aoute 
BoweY  seems  to  be  preferable,  that  he  was  "  at  the  bottom  no  less 
orthodox  than  Leo  himself."  For  Dioscorus,  who  defended  him, 
did  anathematize  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  all  "  who  admitted 
in  the  incarnation  any  change  of  the  divine  nature  ;  or  any  con- 
fusion or  mixture  of  the  two  natures."  As  to  the  expression, 
"  the  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  word,"  Bower  remarks  that 
Cyril  had  already  used  it,  that  Flavianus,  who  first  condemned 
Eutyches,  owned  that  in  one  sense  he  did  not  reject  it,  and  F. 
Petau  plainly  shows  that  it  may  be  used  in  a  catholic  as  well  as 
in  a  heretical  sense*    To  this  we  may  add  that  pope  Julius,  one 
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of  Leo's  predecessors,  had  thus  decided,  "  it  must  not  be  said  that 
there  are  two  natures  in  Christ  after  their  union ;  for  as  the  soul 
and  body  form  but  one  nature  in  man,  so  the  divinity  and  human- 
ity form  but  one  nature  in  Christ."  If  the  words,  "  one  nature," 
of  pope  Julius,  can  be  taken  in  an  orthodox  sense  as  meaning 
what  Leo  meant  by  "  one  person,"  the  same  may  be  true  in  the 
case  of  Eutyches,  and  thus  he  ceases  to  be  a  heretic.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  the  phrase.  "  one  nature,"  was  ill  chosen, 
as  tending  to  confusion,  and  that  the  expression  "  one  person,"  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

As  to  Eutyches,  therefore  what  Leo  called  one  person,  he  called 
one  nature,  made  by  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human.  He 
denied,  however,  neither  the  original  divinity,  nor  the  assun>ed 
humanity  of  Christ,  nor  their  union — but  he  chose  to  regard  the 
result  of  the  union  as  one  compound  nature,  rather  than  one  person. 
Had  not  the  ambitious  Cyril  been  jealous  of  Nestorius,  who  as 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  eclipsed  him,  the  heresy  of  Nestorian- 
ism  would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of.  Had  there  been 
no  envious  rivalry  between  Dioscorus  and  Leo,  there  might  have 
been  no  need  felt  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.  Kind 
and  Christian  comparison  of  views,  might  have  removed  verbal 
differences,  corrected  real  errors  if  any  existed,  and  united  ail  in 
the  same  words  and  truths,  which  were  at  last  set  forth  at  Chalce- 
don. But  kind  and  Christian  comparison  of  views  was  not  the 
spirit  of  that  age.  It  was  the  age  of  Gnostic  asceticism,  of  sacra- 
mental regeneration,  and  sanctification,  of  demonolatry,  of  false 
miracles,  of  relics,  shrines,  and  temples  dedicated  to  saints.  It  was 
the  age  of  pious  frauds,  and  of  morals  degraded  almost  beyond  con- 
ception. It  was  the  age  of  rivalry  between  the  patriarchs  of  the 
leading  sees  of  the  Roman  world,  each  striving  to  distance  his 
ants^onist  in  the  race.  To  conclude  all  with  one  fact,  it  was  the 
age  m  which  one  deemed  in  other  ages  a  madman,  even  Sinoeon 
Stylites,  was  revered  as  a  saint,  in  which  enthusiasts  from  the  most 
remote  provinces  thronged  around  his  pillar,  with  feelings  of  adora- 
tion, and  even  the  emperors  Theodosius  and  M arcian  consulted 
him  upon  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  church. 

Such  was  the  age  of  Leo.  It  would  have  been  for  his  eternal 
glory  had  he  risen  above  such  an  age,  and  opposed  its  prevailing 
spirit.  But  if  he  did  not ;  if  he  was  guilty  even  of  atrocious  lying, 
to  secure  the  power  of  the  Roman  see,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
such  a  saint  as  Ambrose  is  involved  in  a  similar  condemnation, 
and  that  Jerome  does  not  hesitate  to  defend  lying  in  controversy. 
The  sins  of  Leo  were  no  doubt  great,  yet  he  must  be  judged  jn 
view  of  his  age  and  education. 

It  remains  that  we  say  a  few  words  concerning  those  works  of 
his  which  have  come  down  as  a  legacy  to  posterity. 

'The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  surveying  his  works  is,  that  be 
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was  after  all  more  of  a  statesman  and  religious  politician,  than  a 
voluminous  or  profound  divine.  He  who  undertakes  to  read  Aug- 
ustine must  gird  himself  for  the  work.  With  an  energy,  terrible 
to  his  adversaries,  and  with  keen  dialectics,  he  goes  thoroughly  and 
at  great  length  into  tfie  subject  to  be  discussed.  His  works  have 
taxed  the  intellectual  powers  of  all  subsequent  ages. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  do  we  find  in  Leo.  His  discussions  are  all 
short.  He  relied  more  on  authority  than  on  argument.  Standing  as 
he  conceived  in  the  place  of  supreme  arbiter  among  Christians,  he 
rather  propounded  doctrines  as  the  head  of  the  church,  than  sus- 
tained them  with  a  long  and  acute  logical  process.  Even  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Flavianus,  on  the  person  of  Christ,  occupies  but 
little  more  than  two  pages  of  the  Venice  edition  of  his  works  in 
folio  1748.  At  the  close  of  his  epistles,  there  is  indeed  a  treatise  of 
three  pages  and  a  half,  against  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  other 
heretics.  But  in  this  the  essential  parts  of  the  letter  to  Flavianus 
are  introduced  verbatim,  whilst  other  considerations  are  added. 
This  letter  then  must  be  considered  as  his  main  theological  treatise, 
and  when  we  consider  its  brevity,  it  has  certainly  gained  an  un- 
usual celebrity.  Of  it  Neander  says,  that  '*it  constitutes  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  faith."  This  however  is  certainly 
not  owio^  so  much  to  its  argumentative  ability,  as  to  the  fact  that 
Leo  had  mfluence  enough  with  the  emperor,  to  secure  its  adoption 
as  the  rule  of  faith  bv  the  Council  of  Cnalcedon.  But  considering 
the  influence  exerted  by  it  on  the  world,  it  deserves  to  be  trans- 
lated and  illustrated  with  notes. 

The  sermons  of  Leo,  which  have  been  preserved,  were  delivered 
by  him  before  the  Roman  people,  on  the  leading  religious  festivals 
and  fasts  of  the  year.  They  are  not  as  with  us  based  on  a  text  of 
Scripture.  They  are  rather  short  addresses,  the  delivery  of  which 
would  occupy  from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 

No  plan  of  discussion  is  ever  announced,  but  he  introduces  freely 
whatever  topics,  doctrinal,  practical,  or  hortatory,  he  considers 
congruous  with  the  occasion.  With  our  standard  of  sermonizing 
few  if  any  of  them  would  be  regarded  as  powerful  performances, 
and  vet  the  majestic  person  of  Leo  and  his  accomplishments  as  a 
speaKer,  may  have  invested  them  with  deep  interest  to  the  Romans. 
Indeed  there  is  something  impressive  even  to  us  in  the  thought  that 
we  are  reading  sermons,  delivered  to  the  people  of  that  proud  city, 
once  the  centre  of  that  iron  empire  that  bruised  and  broke  in  pieces 
the  whole  earth,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  undestroyed  monuments 
of  her  ancient  glory,  whilst  yet  she  stood  upon  the  very  verge  of 
her  final  and  irrevocable  fall.  The  slavery  of  her  people  and  even 
the  death  of  her  language,  were  near  at  hand,  when  the  classic 
elegance  of  Leo  shed  a  transient  splendor  over  her  last  hours.  He 
died  but  fiften  years  before  her  fall. 

But  interesting  as  are  the  sermons  of  Leo,  his  letters  are  the 
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most  valuable  part  of  his  works.  In  these  we  see  the  man  fully 
developed,  and  read  the  history  of  his  eventful  life.  We  are  not 
however  to  look  for  anything  like  the  correspondence  of  Cicero 
or  of  Cowper  in  them.  They  are  rather  the  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence of  one  who  assumed  to  himself  the  prerogatives  of  the 
earthly  head  of  the  church,  the  defender  of  faith  and  order,  and 
the  spiritual  adviser  and  counsellor  of  emperors  and  kings.  Such 
too  was  his  influence,  that  he  was  consulted  and  courted,  even  by 
those  who  did  not  concede  the  validity  of  his  claims.  Hence  his 
letters  are  filled  with  theological  discussions,  responses  to  questions 
concerning  cases  of  conscience,  decisions  as  to  the  discipline, 
festivals  and  order  of  the  church,  denunciations  of  such  councils 
or  canons  as  he  does  not  approve,  and  the  earnest  advocacy  of 
such  as  he  sees  fit  to  regard  as  sound  and  orthodox. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  his  style  is  uncommonly 
finished  and  rhetorical,  and  that  his  Latinity  is  unusuallv  pure  for 
the  age.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  author  of  his  life  prefixed  to  his 
works,  exalts  him  beyond  all  bounds.  He  calls  him  the  Christian 
Demosthenes,  the  ecclesiastical  Cicero,  the  Homer  of  theology,  the 
Aristotle  of  divine  philosophy,  the  Peter  of  the  pontifical  throne, 
and  the  Paul  of  the  sacred  desk.  But  pope  Nicholas  the  first,  a 
man  in  the  image  of  Leo,  sets  forth  his  doctrinal  services  to  the 
church  in  the  following  lofty  style.  '*  In  the  Ephesinian  synod  of 
robbers,  all  the  bishops  and  even  the  patriarchs  fell  from  the  faith. 
Then  unless  Leo  the  Great,  following  in  the  steps  of  him  concern- 
ing whom  it  is  said  '  the  Lion  (Leo)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hath 
prevailed,'  divinely  inspired  had  uttered  his  voice,  shaken  empe- 
rors, and  the  world,  and  turned  them  back  to  piety,  the  religion  of 
Christ  had  utterly  perished." 

Such  is  Leo  to  the  Romanists.  We  dissent  of  course  from 
their  extravagance ;  nor  can  we  regard  him  as  in  any  sense  tlie 
head  of  the  church,  yet  no  one  can  study  his  life  and  works, 
and  not  feel  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  power  who  mark 
and  control  the  age  in  which  they  live.  His  position  also  and  re- 
lations were  such  that  his  life  and  times  cannot  be  thoroughly  stu- 
died without  great  interest  and  permanent  benefit.  As  the  despot- 
ism that  he  helped  to  found  is  fast  drawincc  near  to  its  close,  it 
cannot  be  without  both  interest  and  profit  to  study  the  manner  in 
which  its  foundations  were  laid.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnate 
nature  and  character  of  Christ  is  exciting  new  interest,  a  careful 
study  of  the  earliest  controversies  on  the  subject  cannot  but  richly 
reward  the  diligent  student. 

To  what  extent  God  overruled  for  good  the  existence  of  the  cen-' 
tralizing  and  organizing  power  of  the  church  of  Rome,  during  the 
ages  of  ignorance,  brutalism  and  general  social  dissolution  that 
followed  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire,  our  present  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  inquire.    Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  Leo 
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contributed  largely  to  whatever  good  or  evil  has  flowed  to  the 
world  from  that  tremendous  ecclesiastical  corporation. 

To  her  system  of  pious  fraud,  and  her  unexampled  and  bloody 
persecutions  even  Guizot  ascribes  no  good  influence.  In  these 
respects  therefore  tremendous  evils,  unmixed  with  good,  can  be 
directly  traced  to  Leo. 

On  the  whole  his  efforts  to  vindicate  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  of  all  his  acts, 
least  injurious  in  his  own  age,  and  as  most  permanently  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  mankind. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN   THE   INTERPRETATION  OP 

SCRIPTURE. 

By  R«r.  IVlAfoii  OKOtTjuroa,  Spiingfitld,  Mtu. 

In  a  review  ^f  Prof  Finney's  Systematic  Theology  in  a  recent 
number  of  one  of  our  leading  Theological  Reviews*,  this  subject 
is  discussed  at  considerable  length.  Dissenting  from  the  views 
therein  expressed,  and  believing  that  the  subject  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  sound  theology,  we  venture  on  some  remarks  in  regard 
to  it.  This  writer  censures  Mr.  Finney  for  giving  philosophy  the 
lead  in  his  investigations.  He  thinks  that  in  so  doing  he  greatly 
disregards  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
that  Mr.  F*s.  assertions  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  deductions 
of  reason,  and,  perhaps  his  confidence  in  them  are  open  to  censure. 
Our  remarks  however  will  have  no  reference  to  the  errors  of  Mr. 
Finney,  but  to  the  opinions  of  the  reviewer  upon  Philosophy  as 
it  stands  related  to  Revelation.  His  opinion  is  that  the  doctrines 
and  facts  of  the  Bible  must  first  be  learned  without  allowing  our 
philosophy  to  influence  or  control  this  investigation.  He  says 
(p.  240 ;)  "  The  true  and  Christian  method  is  to  begin  with  tne 
doctrines  (that  is  of  the  Bible)  and  let  them  determine  our  philoso- 
phy, and  not  to  begin  with  our  philosophy  and  allow  it  to  give  law 
to  the  doctrines."  And  in  accordance  with  this  principle  he  re- 
marks  (p.  242 ;)  "  And  we  confess  that  when  we  see  a  system  of 
theology  beginning  with  moral  government  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  allowed  only  a  very  humble  part  in  its  con- 
struction." From  these  remarks  and  others  which  might  be  quoted, 
it  is  evident  that  the  reviewer  supposes  that  the  true  principles  of 
interpreting  the  Bible  do  not  require  ^ny  previous  correct  philoso- 
phical views  of  the  things  of  which  it  treats, — that  a  man  can 

*  Biblical  Repertory,  Princeton,  April,  1847. 
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a  Tive  at  a  full  understanding  of  revealed  truth,  let  his  philoso- 
phy be  what  it  may,  or  whether  he  has  any  or  not.  For,  however 
destitute  he  may  be  of  philosophy  or  erroneous  in  his  philosophical 
views,  he  must  not  begin  with  philosophy  to  obtain  correct  views 
in  theology.  The  only  "  true  and  Christian  method  is  to  begin 
with  the  doctrines  of  Revelation,"  for  they  are  so  plainly  stated 
that  he  wnll  be  likely  to  understand  them  whatever  may  be  bis 
philosophy.  And  if,  in  the  progress  of  his  inquiries,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  thus  interpreted,  conflict  with  the  philosophical  con- 
clusions to  which  his  own  understanding  would  lead  him  (and  he 
anticipates  they  may)  then  the  former  must  be  assumed  to  be  true 
and  as  he  says  "  must  determine  our  philosophy."  Or  as  he  says 
(p.  241,)  such  a  man  *'  will  be  constrained  to  nuLke  his  philosophy 
agree  with  his  theolosy."  And  thus  the  conclusions  of  philosophy 
must  be  forced  to  yield  ;  not  because  they  are  proved  to  be  false ; 
but  simply  because  they  conflict  with  At^  interpretation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible.  The  opposite  method  requires  that  every 
search  after  revealed  truth  should  begin  with  an  accurate  know- 
ledge, so  far  as  practicable,  of  those  elementary  things  treated  in  the 
Bible  and  be  modified  and  controlled  by  it,  which  is  true  philoso- 
phy. Thus  the  conclusions  on  both  these  fields  df  investigation, 
when  legitimately  obtained  will  be  harmonious.  We  shall  oflfer 
some  reasons  for  the  correctness  of  the  latter  method  and  for  the 
incorrectness  of  the  former. 

Our  first  reason  for  adopting  this  method  is,  that  Natare 
is  an  elementary  book  of  truth,  written  by  the  hand  of  God. 
Many  persons  seem  to  regard  philosophv  as  some  profane  work^ 
necessarily  opposed  to  God  and  to  revealed  truth;  as  if  it  origi- 
nated with  devils,  or  with  men  made  like  them,  which  if  a  man 
reads  or  studies  at  all,  he  must  be  erroneous  on  all  Divine  and 
sacred  subjects,  if  not  corrupt  in  character.  We  are  fully  aware 
that  there  are,  and  have  been  systems,  called  philosophical  systems, 
which  are  dangerous,  full  of  error,  opposed  to  God  and  to  truth ; 
and  which  if  they  did  not  originate  with  devils,  originated  with 
men  of  near  kindred  to  them.  But  what  have  these  lalse  systems 
to  do  with  true  Christian  philosophy  ?  Is  all  philosophy  necessa- 
rily erroneous  and  dangerous  because  they  are?  The  reviewer's 
objections  are  not  directed  against  the  false  and  heathenish  sys- 
tems, but  against  true  philosophy  studied  by  a  Christian  theologian 
as  necessary  to  a  full  and  correct  investigation  of  revealed  truth. 
As  such  it  IS  the  study  of  Nature — this  elementary  work  of  God 
— no  less  a  book  of  truth  than  revelation  itself.  Nature  is  only 
the  substantial  forms  of  idealities.  Here  the  ideals  which  eter- 
nally existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  are  put  into  actual  existence, 
so  that  they  can  be  cognized  as  having  reality.  Nature  is  thus 
the  embodiment  of  truth  written  by  the  finger  of  God  for  man  to 
study.    There  are  no  things  in  the  Bible.    It  is  a  description  of 
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things  by  the  use  of  the  signs  of  ideas ;  ideas  of  a  particular  classi 
and  of  a  particular  conibination  of  them.  No  revelation  therefore 
could  be  given  until  abstract  ideas  had  received  distinct  forms  in 
actual  existences,  and  the  beincs  to  whom  it  was  to  be  made  had 
become  somewhat  familiar  with  these  forms,  and  learned  to  desig- 
nate them  by  langua^.  These  ideas,  of  which  the  words  in  the 
Bible  are  the  signs,  either  simple  or  complex,  are  the  elements  of 
which  the  Bible  is  composed,  and  which  are  combined  in  its  doc* 
trines  and  duties.  And  these  elementary  ideas  are  all  Jirst  found 
written  in  the  book  of  Nature,  in  substantial  existences.  Nature 
18  therefore  the  more  ancient  work  of  God  than  Revelation,  and  is 
elementary  to  it.  From  this  older  book  then  must  all  the  elemen- 
tary ideas  of  the  Bible  he^rst  learned.  This  learning  is  Philoso* 
phy.  The  lesson  superficially  learned  is  a  superficial  philosophy ; 
erroneously  learned,  it  is  a  fsJse  philosophy  ;  but  correctly  learned, 
it  is  a  true  and  divine  philosophy.  And  the  teachings  of  this 
book,  thus  correctly  obtamed,  can  never  conflict  with  truth  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Revelation.  Indeed,  how  can  the  Bible  be 
correctly  interpreted  and  understood  at  all  without  a  correct  phi- 
losophy, a  knowledge  of  this  elementary  book  ?  The  words  of 
the  Bible  are  mere  signs  of  ideas.  But  ideas  must  have  objective 
reality  in  things.  If  we  have  no  knowledge  of  these  things,  we 
can  have  no  ideas  of  them,  and  having  no  ideas  of  these  things, 
we  can  attach  none  to  the  language  of  the  Bible.  It  is  to  us  aa 
unmeaning  book.  And  if  our  ideas  of  things  are  imperfect  or 
erroneous,  then  necessarily  our  ideas  of  the  teachings  oi  the  Bible 
must  be  also  imperfect  or  erroneous.  A  lesson  erroneously  learned 
in  this  book  of  Nature — this  elementary  work  of  God  on  subjects 
involved  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible — will  as  certainly  mislead 
the  interpreter,  as  erroneous  teaching  in  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics will  mislead  the  astronomer  or  the  natural  philosopher. 
Is  that  then  an  enlightened  reverence  for  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Bible,  which  holds  a  man  back  from  carefully  and  prayerfully 
reading  this  elementary  work  of  God,  and  plunges  him,  while 
ignorant  of  it,  into  those  depths  of  revealed  trutn  which  he  is 
unprepared  to  fathom,  and  then  leads  him  to  believe  that  his  know- 
ledge of  Revelation,  thus  imperfectly  obtained,  is  so  unerring  that 
it  must  control  and  determine  all  the  teachings  of  philosophy? 
This  well  nigh  equals  that  popish  reverence  which  cannot  give 
the  Bible  to  the  common  people  lest  their  ignorance  should  pervert 
it.  On  the  contrary,  by  our  method  of  interpretation,  we  mani- 
fest the  highest  regard  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  by  approach- 
ing them  m  the  only  legitimate  way  of  arriving  at  a  thorough 
understanding  of  them ;  and  when  they  are  thus  reached,  a  broad 
foundation  is  laid  for  them  to  rest  securely  upon,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  easily  shaken. 
Our  method  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  true  idea 
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expressed  in  the  declaration  that  the  "Bible  is  a  plain  book." 
It  is  so  plain,  that  all  its  truths  essential  to  a  man's  salvatioa 
may  be  understood  by  the  most  common  mind.  Indeed,  its 
statements  of  philosophical  truths,  so  far  as  it  makes  them,  are  in 
terms  of  plain  common  sense  philosophy,  which  is  true  philo- 
sophy. And  the  common  mind  is  the  best  philosopher  ^  far 
as  that  mind  goes,  seldom  committing  errors  in  philosophy.  It 
requires  the  mystic  or  the  scholastic  to  introduce  philosophi- 
cal error  and  to  pervert  tnith  :  the  man  who  seeks  for  something 
profound,  and  in  his  seltish  pride  attempts  to  fathom  the  entire 
depths  of  truth  before  he  is  prepared,  and  without  thorough  exami- 
nation throws  off  theories  which  involve  him  and  others  in  mid- 
night darkness.  But  though  the  Bible  is  a  plain  book,  who  will 
deny  that  it  contains  some  things  hard  to  be  understood  ?  Or 
that  an  entire  system  of  theology  coming  from  God,  the  Infinite 
Mind,  will  necessarily  be  difficult  fully  to  understand  and  to  har- 
monize? Will  not  the  Christian  scholar  heiier  understand  and 
develop  this  Divine  system  than  the  unlearned  man  ?  A  scholar 
is  needed  to  read  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible — to  under- 
stand and  develop  the  customs  and  laws  of  eastern  nations,  and 
by  the  light  of  this  kind  of  learning  to  give  us  clearer  and  more 
extended  views  than  it  was  possible  for  the  unaided  common  mind 
ever  to  obtain.  But  is  this  all  the  learning  that  is  important? 
May  not  the  true  and  Christian  scholar  in  philosophy  also  better 
interpret  this  Divine  system  than  he  who  has  not  studied  these 
works  of  nature  ?  What  can  pervert  the  understanding  of  any 
man  of  sense  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  deny  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  ?  What  can  array  him  in  opposition  to  true  philoso- 
phy as  an  important  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  doc- 
trine, unless  it  be  a  wedded  attachment  to  some  theological  notions 
with  which  that  philosophy  conflicts  ? 

Our  second  reason  for  ^adopting  this  method  is,  that  the  true 
principles  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  require  it.  No  prin- 
ciple is  more  important  or  of  more  universal  application  than 
that  every  book  should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  known 
nature  of  the  things  ascribed  in  it.  The  Bible  was  written  in  the 
languages  of  the  East.  It  Necessarily  employs  terms  expressive 
of  the  customs,  taws,  government  and  character  peculiar  to  eastern 
nations.  On  these  things  many  of  its  illustrations  are  founded. 
Of  these  things  it  traats.  And  no  reasonable  man  will  deny  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  customs,  laws  and  government  is  important, 
and  even  necessar}',  as  a  preliminary  acquisition  to  a  full  and 
correct  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  And  on  what  principle 
is  a  knowledge  of  these  thin^  deemed  necessary,  except  that 
every  book  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  known  nature  of 
the  things  of  which  it  treats  ? 

But  the  Bible  treats  of  other  things ;  of  the  works  of  Grod,  the 
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heavens,  the  earth,  of  mind,  soul,  spirit,  nnoral  action,  moral  obli- 
gation, moral  government,  etc.,  etc.  It  does  not  undertake  to 
teach  these  thin^  philosophically ;  but  upon  a  correct  knowledge 
of  them,  which  it  pre-supposes  all  may  obtain,  it  bases  duties  and 
doctrines.  And  if  revelation  may  be  fully  interpreted  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  things  of  which  it  so  extensively 
treats,  why  not  without  a  knowleds:e  of  the  customs,  laws  and 
government  of  eastern  nations?  Why  apply  this  principle  of 
interpretation  In  the  one  case  and  reject  it  in  the  other  ?  Who 
but  the  reviewer  has  a  mind  able  to  see  how  it  gives  to  the  Bible 
a  more  humble  pan  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of  theology  to 
begin  with  moral  government  than  it  does  to  begin  with  the  laws 
and  governments  of  the  East  ? 

Let  a  man  apply  himself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
"God  is  a  spirit."  Who  can  have  anv  idea  of  God  from  this  pas- 
sage unless  ne  first  obtain  an  idea  of  spirit  ?  And  how  shall  he 
obtain  this  idea  ?  By  the  teachings  of  Revelation  ?  But  where 
is  the  original  idea  of  spirit  developed  and  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures? They  presuppose  that  this  idea  is  and  must  be  known 
separate  from  their  teachings.  And  where  does  it  originate?  Is 
it  found  in  the  impressions  of  the  material  world  given  through  the 
senses  ?  Who  then  can  know  any  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit  ?  It  is  by  the  intuitive  cognitions  of  our  own  minds  that  the 
idea  of  spirit  is  first  given.  It  is  thu^  common  to  all.  But  it  may 
be  more  fully,  correctly  or  erroneously  developed  by  attention  and 
reflection.  And  all  correct  knowledge  acquired  thus  is  philoso- 
phical knowledge.  And  is  it  then  of  no  importance  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage  that  we  previously  possess  correct  ideas 
of  spirit?  Will  false  notions  on  this  subject,  or  none  at  all, 
answer  as  well  as  correct  ones  in  aiding  us  in  its  interpretation? 
^Mi first  to  obtain  correct  ideas  of  spirit  is  beginning  with  philo- 
sophy— with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  moral  being — the 
formation  of  moral  government,  and  of  course  allows  the  Bible 
only  a  humble  part.  The  same  argument  is  equally  applicable  to 
those  passages  which  describe  the  feelings,  purposes  and  actions  of 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit. 

But  let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  on  other  philosophi- 
cal subjects  referred  to  in  revelation.  He  says  (page  241 :)  "  There 
is  a  view  oi  free  agency  and  of  the  grounds  and  extent  of  moral 
obligation,  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  efficacious  grace  and  divine  sovereignty,  and  there  is 
another  view  of  those  subjects  as  obviously  incompatible  with 
those  doctrines.  There  are  two  courses  which  a  theologian  may 
adopt.  He  may  turn  to  the  scriptures  and  ascertain  whether  those 
doctrines  are  really  taught  therein.  If  satisfied  on  that  point  and 
especially  if  he  experience  through  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
their  power  on  his  own  heart,  it  they  become  to  him  matters  not 
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merely  of  speculative  belief,  but  of  experimental  knowledge  be  will 
be  constrained  to  make  his  philosophy  agree  with  his  theology.  He 
cannot  consciously  hold  contradictory  propositions,  and  must  there- 
fore make  his  convictions  harmonize  as  far  as  he  can,  and  those 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  modify  and  con- 
trol his  conclusions  to  which  his  own  understanding  wouM  lead 
him."  From  this  it  is  evident  the  reviewer  supposes  that  a  man 
may  arrive  at  a  full  understanding,  even  an  experimental  know- 
ledge of  these  doctrines,  without  first  obtaining  any  correct  views 
of  the  philosophical  subjects  of  free  agency  and  of  moral  oUigatioo. 
For  aught  that  appears  he  may  regard  maa  as  a  mere  machine, 
free  only  to  move  as  he  is  acted  upon  and  responsible  only  for  that 
which  he  cannot  avoid ;  and  yet  ne  can  arrive  at  a  clear  and  full 
understanding  of  man's  sinful  character  which  ruins  him  and  of 
divine,  sovereign,  and  efficacious  grace  which  saves  him !  Indeed 
his  philosophy  of  th^se  subjects  is  to  be  left  unsettled — it  may  be 
one  thing  or  another,  it  matters  not  what,  until  these  revealed  doc- 
trines are  studied  and  understood,  and  then  they  will  teach  him 
the  true  philosophy  of  these  subjects.  Thus  he  is  to  understand 
the  language  of  the  Bible  without  any  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
which  it  treats — ^and  then  its  mere  language  must  teach  him  things. 
But  the  reviewer  seems  to  expect  that  there  will  be  some  philo- 
sophy, that  the  understanding  will  have  some  convictions,  and 
that  these  will  conflict  with  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  thus  ob- 
tained. Yet  ''he  must  make  his  convictions  harmonize,"  (rather 
a  difficult  task,  however)  but  he  must  do  it  "  as  far  as  he  can."  And 
thus  the  understanding,  without  being  convinced  by  an  examination 
and  correction  of  its  philosophical  conclusions,  must  be  forced  or 
tortured  into  harmony  with  these  doctrines  of  Revelation  whether 
it  will  or  not  Now  we  say,  judging  from  the  reviewer's  own  lan- 
guage, that  there  is  something  wrong  here.  His  mind  does  not 
operate  harmoniously  nor  successfully — not  as  it  will  when  all  its 
powers  are  pursuing  the  right  path  in  search  of  truth.  There  is  a 
conflict  between  the  understanding  and  the  mind's  regard  for  the 
authority  of  Revelation.  And  the  cause  is  manifest.  It  is  this 
attempt  to  establish  these  doctrines  without  applying  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation.  A  man  may  be  satisfied  that  the  genend 
doctrines  of  "original  sin,  efficacious  grace,  and  Divine  sovereigntr 
are  taught  in  the  scriptures  ;'*  and  his  views  of  them  may  be  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  salvation,  and  no 
view  of  free  agency  or  of  moral  obligation  which  any  mind  un- 
prevented  by  a  false  philosophy  would  obtain,  will  conflict  with 
these  general  views.  But  when  he  comes  as  a  theolc^ian  to  ex- 
plain the  relations  of  these  doctrines  to  other  truths  and  to  pot 
them  into  one  harmonious  system  of  thedo^  it  will  be  necessary 
that  he  have  more  accurate  and  extensive  views  than  those  <^  the 
common  mind.    And  how  shall  he  arrive  at  this  correct  and  ex- 
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tended  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  ?    They  respect  the  moral 
actions  of  moral  agents ;  are  made  what  they  are  and  receive  all 
their  distinctive  features  from  the  nature  of  moral  action  and  of 
free  agency.    It  is  absurd  therefore  to  suppose  that  any  man  can 
have  a  correct  and  at  the  same  time  an  extended  knowledge  of 
these  doctrines  without  some  true  knowledge  of  these  philosophical 
subjects  previously  obtained.     So  intimately  connected  are  these 
philosophical  subjects  with  these  doctrines  that  no  man  can  frame 
a  system  of  theology  without  obtaining  some  extended  views  of 
these  subjects.    He  may  set  up  a  dogma  of  his  own  and  this  dogma 
he  will  bring  along  with  him  to  the  interpretation  of  these  Scrip- 
ture doctrines.     But  will  he  be  as  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
fuided  by  a  mere  dogma,  as  he  would  by  a  correct  philosophical 
nowledge  of  these  subjects  first  obtained  by  careful  investigation? 
We  say  to  him  then,  on  our  principle  of  interpretation,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these  doctrines,  begin  by  making 
yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  free  agency  and 
moral  obligation — things  which  require  study  and  reflection — the 
very  things  which  these  revealed  doctrines  respect  and  which  are 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  framework  of  every  soul,  and 
made  visible  to  the  eye  of  every  man's  consciousness.     And  do  it 
with  the  heart  of  the  Christian  philosopher,  ever  ready  to  obey 
truth,  and  fully  sensible  of  your  responsibility  for  the  results,  know- 
ing that  your  knowledge  or  your  ignorance  of  these  philosophical 
truths  will  and  must  modify  your  interpretation  of  these  revealed 
truths.     And  if  your  knowledge  of  the  former  is  first  correct  you 
will  be  likely  to  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the  latter. 
And  there  will  probably  be  no  contradiction  in  your  conclusions; 
no  forcing  of  the  understanding  to  agree  with  revelation,  nor  of 
revelation  to  a^ee  with  philosophy.     This  is  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate method  it  seems  to  us,  and  the  only  one  which  will  carry 
any  man  harmoniously  to  the  adoption  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 
Another  reason  for  adopting  this  method  is,  that  the  opposite 
one  involves  the  mind  in  contradictions,  and  tends  to  error  and 
infidelity.     The  two  methods  which  we  have  contrasted  involve 
contradictory  propositions.     And  hence  whatever  tends  to  show 
the  error  of  the  one,  contributes  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  other. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  method  of  the  reviewer  leaves 
unapplied  a  fundamental  principle  of  interpretation.     The  conse^ 
quence  is  inevitable,  that  the  investigation   conducted  by  this 
method  will  result  in  many  erroneous  conclusions.     They  will  be 
errors  not  so  much  related  to  general  views  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  in  the  particulars  embraced  under  them. 
They  do  not  necessarily  involve  a  rejection  of  the  gospel  system, 
but  they  do  destroy  its  harmony,  and  weaken  its  power  over  the 
world.     But  if  error  is  thus  wrought  out  and  received  as  truth  on 
the  fieki  of  Revelation,  what  will  be  the  result  on  the  field  of  phi- 
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losophy  ?  We  can  easily  conceive  that  minds  adopting  the  idea 
that  philosophy  is  unnecessary  and  even  dangerous  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  should  be  satisfied  with  very  little  philoso- 
phy.  And  in  such  minds  error  may  be  easily  and  extensively  intro- 
duced. For.the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  thus  erroneously  interpreted, 
must  determine  and  shape  what  philosophy  they  do  possess.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  men,  so  destitute  of  accurate  and  comprehensive 
philosophical  views,  when  interpreting  certain  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, should  sincerely  believe  them  to  teach  that  sin  is  not  volun- 
tary, and  that  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  his  posterity;  and  conse- 
quently adopt  the  corresponding  error  in  philosophy,  that  ability 
is  not  necessary  to  moral  obligation.  And  thus  to  such  minds  this 
method  of  interpretation  opens  an  abundant  source  of  confusion 
and  error  in  philosophy. 

^ut  if  there  be  any  correct  philosophical  investigation,  as  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  by  some  who  adopt  the  method  of  the 
reviewer,  then  there  will  be  conflict  between  the  deductions  of 
philosophy  and  the  supposed  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Truth,  for 
aught  that  appears  to  one's  mind  in  this  position,  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  a  correct  philosophical  investigation,  and  is  firmly 
believed ;  while  truth  has  also  been  thought  to  have  been  obtained 
from  tlie  Bible  by  what  the  reviewer  regards  as  a  correct  applica- 
tion of  all  the  principles  of  interpreting  it.  But  the  conclusions 
conflict  with  each  other.  And  what  shall  be  done  ?  This  is  a 
most  difficult  question  for  any  man  to  answer  who  is  by  this 
method,  legitimately  as  he  appears,  seeking  after  truth.  This 
writer  says  a  man  "cannot  consciously  hold  contradictory  proposi- 
tions." Every  one  knows  this.  But  what  shall  be  done  ?  So 
numerous  must  be  these  contradictory  propositions  in  every  mind 
who  adopts  this  method  of  interpretation,  that  we  are  not  surprised 
the  reviewer  seeks  for  a  way  of  reconciliation,  and  seeking  finds 
it.  His  mind  in  all  these  instances  must,  like  a  poised  balance, 
remain  in  equilibrium  without  some  weight  to  settle  it.  And  how 
is  this  weight  to  be  obtained?  The  writer  tells  us  how.  "He 
must  therefore  maA:e  his  convictions  harmonize,  as  far  as  he  can." 
^  The  weight  must  be  made;  for  there  is  none  in  existence  that 
^  will  naturally  settle  this  poising  balance  ;  there  is  no  new  evidence 
*  to  show  the  error  of  the  deduction  of  philosophy.  But  **  the  doc- 
trines" (i.  e.  Revelation)  "  must  determine  his  philosophy,"  they 
"  will  modify  and  control  the  conclusions  to  which  his  own  under- 
standing would  lead  him."  Here  is  the  weight  manufactured 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  laid  away  upon  the  shelf,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  when  needed.  The  mere  assumption,  when 
these  two  teachings  conflict,  that  our  interpretation  of  revealed 
doctrines  is  established  truth,  is  the  all-sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
the  otherwise  true  deductions  of  philosophy  to  be  false.  This  is 
infallibility  claimed  not  for  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Bible :  but 
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for  our  interpretation  of  them.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
reviewer  has  inserted  the  clause,  "  as  far  as  he  can,"  thus  plainly 
intimating  that  this  weight  will  not  fully  settle  all  minds.  And 
yet  when  so  high  authority  as  the  Princeton  Review  teaches  this 
assumption  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  disbelieving  the  true  de- 
ductions of  philosophy,  much  will  be  done  towards  destroying 
faith  in  these  deductions.  It  will  make  a  wide  sweep  over  this 
entire  field,  establishing  error  in  the  place  of  truth. 

And  when  error  has  been  adopted  as  philosophical  truth  by 
either  of  these  classes  of  persons,  its  strongest  defence  will  be  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  Its  authority  will  be  interposed  not  only 
to  protect  error  in  philosophy,  but  to  prevent  the  development  of 
truth.  The  passage  in  which  is  expressed  the  command  of  Joshua, 
requiring  the  sun  to  stajid  still,  is  applicable  here.  It  was  claimed, 
that  the  plain  language  of  this  passage  taught  that  the  sun  was 
literally  in  motion,  and  upon  the  interposition  of  the  prophet 
ceased  to  move.  And  without  any  previous  philosophy  to  modify 
this  language,  who  can  deny  that  it  did  ?  And  when  phil6sophy 
began  to  teach  an  opposite  doctrine,  the  authority  of  Kevelation 
was  interposed  to  prevent  the  development  of  truth.  Philosophy 
must  not  begin  to  teach  here,  was  urged  in  the  most  strenuous 
manner.  This  would  be  giving  the  Bible  only  a  humble  place, 
utterly  disregarding  its  Divine  authority,  because  it  has  already 
settled  the  truth  bv  its  plain  declarations,  and  these  "must  deter- 
mine our  philoBopny."  And  thus  the  claims  of  philosophy  to  mo*- 
dify,  control,  and  set  aside  this  interpretation  of  this  passage  were 
rejected,  and  its  true  deductions  pronounced  untrue,  simply  because 
they  contradicted  the  language  of  the  Bible,  interpreted  without  any 
philosophy.  And  thus  for  a  lonff  time  this  very  method  of  the  re- 
viewer did  actually  hold  the  world  in  error  as  it  respects  the  true 
svstem  of  astronomv.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  had  it 
not  been  disregarded  by  some,  we  should  never  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  development  of  truth  in  astronomical  science. 

But  this  is  only  a  single  instance  of  error  in  philosophy,  main- 
tained and  defended,  and  probably  introduced  into  many  minds, 
by  this  erroneous  principle  of  interpretation.  Other  errors  micht 
be  mentioned,  more  truly  perhaps  having  their  origin  in  this  false 
principle  than  this,  and  afterwards,  like  this,  extended  and  main- 
tained by  the  same  means.  This  is  not  letting  "  each  stand  on  its 
own  foundation,"  as  the  reviewer  says  the  rationalists  have  agreed 
to  do,  and  as  he  supposes  he  maintains.  It  is  indeed  conducting 
the  investigations  independently  ;  not  allowing  one  to  shed  light 
upon  and  influence  the  other,  but  entirely  separating  them  dunng 
the  process  of  investigation.  And  it  is  this  of  which  we  com- 
plain, as  violating  a  mndamentai  principle  of  true  investigation. 
For  so  intimately  connected  are  these  two  fields  of  research,  that  we 
contend  they  cannot  be  separated  without  giving  most  erroneoui 
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results.     But  though  the  processes  of  inquiry  are  thus  made  inde- 
pendent, the  conclusions,  by  the  method  of  this  reviewer,  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  so.     The  deductions  of  philosophy  are  made  to 
yield  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  not  to  its  light  shed  on  philo- 
sophy, but  to  the  mere  assumption  that  our  interpretation  is  infal- 
lible, and  that  the  Bible  is  a  surer  source  of  evidence,  though  both 
these  sources  lie  back  in  the  same  Being  of  infinite  truth,  and 
their  waters  are  equally  pure  and  true  when  legitimately  and  truly 
drawn.   And  thus  the  reviewer's  supposed  independence  of  the  con- 
clusions is  by  himself  at  once  destroyed.     It  is  destroyed  by  this 
exclusive  claim  of  infallibility  set  up  for  our  interpretations  of  the 
Bible.     And  we  affirm  that  this  exclusive  claim  greatly  tends  to 
shake  all  confidence  in  the  firm  foundations  of  the  system  of  Reve- 
lation.    For  we  think  none  can  fail  to  see  that  a  system  which  de- 
mands such  concessions  from  philosophy,  will  be  suspected  of  want- 
ing a  solid  basis,  and  thus  in  the  minds  of  some,  infidelity  will  result 
from  this  method  of  making  philosophy  yield.     Many  others  be- 
lieving this  method  of  interpretation  to  be  a  true  one,  because  the 
expounders  of  the  Bible  promulgate  it,  will  adopt  it,  and  arrive 
like  the  reviewer  at  the  same  contradictory  conclusions.     But  not 
having  the  same  confidence  with  him  in  the  authority  of  Revela- 
tion, will  not  be  as  ready  as  he  to  yield  the  deductions  of  philoso- 
phy.    They  will,  as  he  tells  us  the  rationalists  have  concluded  to 
do,  leave  the  deductions  on  each  field  to  stand  conflicting  with 
each  other^  so  long  as  they  see  no  possible  reason  for  yielding  one 
to  the  other.     And  so  long  as  this  erroneous  method  is  believed  to 
be  true  and  legitimate,  they  cannot  see  any ;  for  it  is  the  source  of 
the  error,  and  consequently  of  the  conflict.     And  what  will  be  the 
result  ?    The  foundations  of  Revelation  will  in  this  case  also  ine- 
vitably be  undermined.     By  most  minds,  a  book  which  is  found  so 
extensively  to  conflict  with  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  true 
deductions  of  philosophy,  will  be  discarded  as  not  of  Divine  autho- 
rity.    It  may  be  regarded  in  many  respects  as  teaching  good 
morality,  and  most  of  its  docrines  as  true.     But  so  much  is  found 
to  conflict  with  philosophical  truth,  that  they  will  not  believe  it  to 
be  wholly  without  corruptions,  and  without  modifications,  a  book 
written  by  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  both  philosophic  and  revealed 
truth.     This  is  the  sad  result  of  what  the  reviewer  calls  the  inde- 
pendent method — which  he  tells  us  is  adopted  by  the  rationalists 
m  Crermany,  and  is  being  adopted  in  this  country,  and  which  he 
hopes  will  Decome  prevalent.     We  will  not  say  that  German  phi- 
losophers and  interpreters  have  adopted  this  method  with  design 
to  shake  the  faith  of  many  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible. 
But  we  do  say  that  no  method  could  be  devised  better  adapted  to 
accomplish  this  result.     The  numerous  and  radical  errors  of  those 
who  adopt  the  system  of  the  rationalists,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Grermany,  are  precisely  those  which  we  have  just  described. 
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And  we  believe  they  are  legitimately  traced  to  this  erroneous 
method  of  interpretation.  And  our  wish  is  directly  the  opposite 
of  that  expressed  by  the  reviewer.  We  do  hope  that  it  will  never 
become  established  in  this  country.  We  should  dread  its  results. 
And  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  to  any  considerable  extent, 
especially  so  long  as  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  our  early 
Puritan  philosophers  and  theologians  shall  be  remembered  and 
warmly  cherished. 

But  the  method  we  advocate  is  liable  to  no  such  results.     We 
claim  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  philosophical  truth  is  important, 
and  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  full  and  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  Bible  truth,  and  therefore  should,  as  far  as  possible,  pre- 
cede it.     But  after  this  method  of  investigation  has  been  prosecu* 
ted,  which  we  claim  is  the  only  correct  method,  and  the  least 
liable  of  all  others  to  give  contradictory  conclusions,  it  is  qtiite 
supposable  that  we  may  have  reached  conclusions  that  conflict 
with  each  other.     But  we  do  not  like  a  man  to  assume  either  of 
them  to  be  infallible  truth,  and  call  upon  the  mind  to  make  the 
opposite  conclusion  harmonize  with-it.     We  assume  directly  the 
opposite,  as  it  seems  to  us  is  proper  to  do.     We  assume  that  our 
finite  capacities  and  our  ignorance  have  given  us  error  some- 
where ;  that  in  the  mind  of  the  investigator,  either  some  erroneous 
presentation  of  philosophical  facts,  or  erroneous  deduction  from 
them,  has  given  an  erroneous  conclusion  on  the  field  of  philoso- 
phy;  or  that  some  error  has  been  committed  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  which  has  given  him  an  erroneous 
conclusion  in  theology.     For  truth  is  consistent  with  itself,  and 
whether  correctly  obtained  from  philosophy  or  from  Revelation, 
is  equally  God's  truth,  and  must  therefore  harmonize.     And  while 
we  say  this  we  do  not  aflirm  that  either  conclusion  is  certainly 
true,  and  the  other  must  yield  to  it  whether  it  will  or  not.    But 
we  do  say  let  such  an  investigator  travel  over  the  ground  again, 
beginning,  as  before,  with  his  philosophical  field,  and  carefully  sift 
every  deduction  of  philosophy  and  alter  where  error  is  discov- 
ered, and  then,  with  this  knowledge  of  the  things  of  which  they 
suppose  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  treats,  come  again  to  a  fair  and  full 
application  of  all  the  principles  appertaining  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  language  in  question,  and  deduce  from  it  the  truth,  and  see 
if  his  conclusions  will  not  harmonize.     Few  instances  we  believe 
will  be  found  where  they  will  not.     And  these  will  be  in  cases  in 
which  the  mind  knows  it  is  not  fully  informed  either  respecting 
the  philosophical  subject,  or  the  supposed  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  or 
both.     If  it  respects  one  mainly,  then  the  mind  will  have  a-  con- 
viction where  the  error  probably  lies.     But  if  it  respects  both,  as 
in  most  instances  it  will  where  there  is  any  such  deduction  as  can 
give  rise  to  conflict,  then  let  neither  of  them  be  assumed  to  be 
true,  and  the  other  forced  to  yield ;  but  let  them  stand,  each  liable 
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to  be  found  erroneous.  And  thus  it  cannot  be  affirmed  or  eveo 
supposed  that  there  is  any  conflict  between  Revelation  and  philo- 
sophy ;  and  consequently  no  tendency  can  be  seen  in  the  opera- 
tion or  results  of  this  method  to  shake  the  faith  of  any  in  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Bible. 

The  last  reason  we  shall  oflTer  in  favor  of  this  method  is,  that  it 
is  the  only  legitimate  and  successful  way  of  correcting  error. 
There  are  two  methods  by  which  error  is  brought  out  and  adopted. 
One  of  these  is  the  false  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  ad- 
vocated by  this  reviewer.     It  is  a  method,  as  we  have  seen,  which 
not  only  introduces  error  in  theology,  but  error  in  philosophy  also, 
and  then  maintains  and  defends  it,  and  thus  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  truth.     It  is  manifest  that  error  introduced  in  this  way,  is 
not  to  be  corrected  by  the  sanie  method  which  introduced  it     It 
can  only  be  done  by  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  method,  which  is 
the  only  true  and  legitimate  one.    But  there  is  still  another  way  by 
which  error  has  been  propagated.    It  is  the  one  mentioned  by  the 
reviewer,  i.  e.  of  carrying  forward  erroneous  philosophical  views  into 
the  field  of  revealed  truth.     In  the  language  of  this  writer  "  He  may 
begin  with  his  philosophy  and  determine  what  is  true  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  man  and  his  responsibilities,  and  then  turn  to  the 
scriptures  and  force  them  into  agreement  with  foregone  conclus- 
ions."    This  method  may  be  pursued  by  two  classes  of  persons, 
the  Christian  and  the  unbeliever.     The  former  adopting  tne  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  advocated  by  this  writer,  will  not  feel  any 
serious  necessity  of  a  careful  examination  of  philosophical  subjects, 
as  having  any  bearing  upon  divine  truth,  and  consequently  will  be 
liable  to  neglect  this  lield  of  investigation,  especially  if  he  feels  it 
to  be  a  dangerous  source  of  error,  so  that  his  views  of  those  sub- 
jects will  be  very  indefinite  and  erroneous.     This  is  the  natural 
result  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  adopting  this  method.    But  if  he, 
nevertheless,  pursue  the  investigation  of  philosophical  subjects  to 
some  extent,  he  will  do  it  only  as  a  philosopher,  not  under  the 
responsibility  of  a  Christian  philosopher,  believing  that  his  philo- 
sophy will  modify  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.     His 
investigations  will  not  be  likely  to  be  thoroughly  made,  nor  his 
deductions  true ;  certainly  not  as  thoroughly  nor  as  true  as  they 
would  be,  if  he  had  seriously  and  earnestly  read  the  book  of  Na- 
ture, this  elementary  work  of  God,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  teachings  of  Revelation.     And  when  he 
comes  to  interpret  the  Bible,  he  will  not  intend  to  adopt  any 
erroneous  opinion,  nor  to  allow  its  true  teachings  to  be  forced  in 
the  least  degree.     He  may  adopt  and  fully  resolve  to  carry  out  the 
principle  that  his  philosophy  must  not  modify  his  interpretation  of 
Scripture  doctrines.     But  so  deeply  lodged  in  his  convictions  is  the 
principle,  that  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  things  of  which  the 
language  of  the  Bible  treats,  and  so  natural  is  it  to  employ  our 
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already  acquired  ideas  of  things,  true  or  false,  in  our  present  inves- 
tigations, that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  him,  even  for  the  re- 
.  viewer  himself  though  he  renew  his  resolution  every  day,  to  prevent 
his  philosophy  from  modifying  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
And  thus  he  will  carry  forward  into  the  field  of  revealed  truth  his 
philosophical  errors ;  and  probably  adopt  erroneous  views  of  the 
doctrines  of  Revelation. 

The  other  class  of  persons  is  that  of  unbelievers.  He  who  re- 
jects the  entire  system  of  revelation  as  false,  will  not  make  any 
efibrts  to  force  or  to  pervert  its  doctrines  to  agree  with  his  philo- 
sophy. He  would  make  them  disagree^  and  hence  will  aim  to 
establish  numerous  contradictions  between  the  true  deductions  of 
philosophy  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  so  that  he  may  over- 
throw the  whole  system.  But  there  Is  another  class  of  unbelievers, 
and  one  much  more  numerous.  They  profess  to  adopt  the  general 
system  of  revelation  as  true,  yet  possessing  unbelieving  hearts 
which  dislike  many  of  its  doctrines,  will  endeavor  to  modify  and 
pervert  them  to  agree  with  their  philosophy,  which  may  have  been 
perverted  and  rendered  erroneous  by  the  same  selfish  heart;  and 
thus  they  will  introduce  error  into  the  field  of  revealed  truth. 
This,  as  the  reviewer  truly  says,  has  in  all  ages  been  the  course 
pursued  by  such  errorists.     And  this  very  doctrine  he  urges  has 

given  license  and  added  strejngth  to  this  perverting  practice.  It  is 
le  practice  of  using  a  perverting  influence,  as  this  writer  says, 
to  maJte  or  to  force  doctrines  to  agree  with  the  conclusions  of 
philosophy.  But  says  the  philosopher,  the  deductions  of  philosophy, 
correctly  obtained,  are  true,  as  true  as  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
And  I  do  not  see  but  my  philosophical  conclusions  are  correctly 
drawn ;  and  if  the  interpreter  ot  the  Bible  may  assume  his  in- 
terpretations to  be  true,  and  moAe  philosophy  agree  with  them, 
why  may  not  I  assume  the  legitimate  deductions  of  philosophy  to 
be  true,  and  make  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  or  at  least  my  inter- 
pretation of  them,  to  agree  with  these  deductions  ?  It  is  a  poor 
rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways.  But  says  the  interpreter,  the 
Bible  is  a  purer  source  of  truth.  No,  answers  the  philosopher,  they 
both  are  pure  sources  of  truth  lying  back  in  the  Infinite  source ; 
and  the  whole  question  respects  your  interpretation  and  my  deduc- 
tion. And  why  may  I  not  assume  mine  to  be  true  as  well  as  you 
assume  yours  ?  I  have  an  experimental  knowledge  of  my  doctrines 
as  well  as  you  of  yours.  And  thus  the  method  gives  license  and 
strength  to  this  perverting  practice  of  the  unbelieving  philosopher, 
and  aids  and  abets  the  introduction  of  error  into  the  field  of  re- 
vealed truth  by  means  of  error  first  adopted  in  philosophy.  This 
we  believe  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  the  error  of  which  this  writer 
complains. 

But  the  question  now  is,  by  what  method  can  error  thus  intro- 
duced be  successfully  corrected?    The  reviewer  would  not  have 
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OS  begin  with  a  thorough  philosophical  investigation  where  the 
error  had  its  origin.  This  he  says  would  be  an  "  attempt  to  cure 
philosophy  by  philosophy,"  which  **is  a  homoeopathic  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  which  he  has  very  little  confidence."  He  would  have  the 
process  reversed.  He  would  cure  philosophy  by  revelation.  And 
m  doing  it  he  would  have  the  interpreter,  though  wholly  untaught 
in  philosophy  and  even  erroneous  in  his  philosophical  views,  come 
to  a  full  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  all 
the  statements  of  which  involve  philosophical  truths,  or  embrace 
things  with  which  philosophy  is  intimately  connected,  so  intimately 
that  all  the  elementary  ideas  of  these  statements  lie  within  the 
field  of  philosophy  and  a  correct  development  and  knowledge  of 
them,  necessarily  require  philosophical  study.  We  call  this  not  a 
homoeopathic  treatment,  but  quackery,  an  attempt  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, and  to  institute  practice  when  a  man  has  not  learned  the 
requisite  preliminaries.  As  truly  quackery  as  for  a  man  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  a  description 
of  a  complicated  disease,  and  to  institute  practice  for  its  removal, 
without  J^rs^  having  studied  medicine;  without  having  acquired 
any  correct  knowledge  of  the  terms  even,  and  much  less  of  the 
properties  of  the  articles  which  he  uses ;  or  of  the  nature,  process 
and  functions  of  the  human  system.  As  complete  quackery,  as  to 
pretend  to  understand  and  to  develop  the  true  and  sublime  system 
of  astronomy,  without  first  having  made  himself  master  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mathematics  or  of  natural  philosophy.  It 
is  therefore  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  correct  errors  in  the  doctrines 
which  have  resulted  from  errors  in  philosophy,  without  a  previous 
correct  philosophical  investigation,  as  it  is  to  attempt  to  rectify 
errors  in  the  science  of  astronomy  without  such  investigation. 
Philosophy  once  taught  that  the  sun  was  in  motion  round  the  earth, 
which  was  an  error  in  philosophy  which  gave  a  corresponding 
error  in  the  language  of  revelation,  though  to  no  error  in  doctrine. 
But  how  would  this  writer,  on  his  principles,  correct  the  error? 
He  must  not  begin  with  a  correction  of  the  philosophical  error  by 
any  philosophical  investigation;  because  this  would  be  ''curing 
philosophy  by  philosophy. '  He  must  let  the  Bible  teach  and  cor- 
rect his  philosophy.  But  how  much  light  does  the  Bible  throw 
upon  this  philosophical  error?  It  leaves  it  uncorrected,  just  as  it 
does  most  other  philosophical  subjects — to  be  studied  and  corrected 
on  its  own  field.  It  supposes  this  will  be  first  correctly  done  be- 
fore there  is  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  of  its 
doctrines.  Christianity  thus  not  only  acknowledges,  but  requires 
the  aid  of  true  philosophy,  both  to  relieve  it  of  the  errors  which  a 
false  philosophy  has  heaped  upon  it,  and  also  to  develop  and  estab- 
lish its  truths. 

We  believe  that  what  the  reviewer  calls  a   '^  houKBopathic 
method,"  is  the  one  by  which  error  has  been  corrected  and  truth 
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establisjied,  both  ia  philosophy  aad  revelation.  It  has  actually  se- 
cured these  results  in  spite  of  ail  opposing  principles  and  contrary 
efforts.  Christianity  immediately  after  Revelation  was  completed 
gained  most  signal  triumphs  and  made  rapid  progress.  It  soon  filled 
the  earth  with  its  doctrines.  It  burst  upon  the  world  as  a  novelty, 
claiming  and  receiving  the  support  of  Omnipotence,  and  errorists 
knew  not  how  to  meet  it.  They  were  not  long,  however,  in  ascer- 
taining their  vantage  ground  and  in  bringing  all  their  batteries  to 
bear  upon  this  new  system.  Error  claimed  and  possessed  the 
field  of  philosophical  truth,  or  rather,  of  philosophical  investigation 
without  much  truth.  It  was  a  false  philosophy.  This  vantage 
ground  error  used,  and  Christianity  in  her  early  ages  was  unable 
to  occupy ;  especially  so  as  to  show  the  pretended  deductions  of 
philosophy  to  be  false.  As  a  consequence  error  delayed  the  church, 
80  that  for  ages  it  exhibited  the  strange  commingling  of  monkish 
stoicism,  mysticism  and  fans^ticism.  The  doctrines  of  the  Peri- 
patetics, with  Aristotle  at  their  head,  had  almost  undisputed  sway 
over  the  church  and  well  nigh  banished  from  it  the  true  doctrines 
of  Revelation.  Christianity  found  herself  weak  and  ineiBcient, 
easily  held  in  bondage,  so  long  as  she  was  unable  to  occupy  the 
field  of  philosophical  investigation,  and  so  long  as  she  left  it 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  errorists.  She  was  forced  therefore  to  en- 
ter this  field  or  abandon  the  work  of  converting  the  world  even  by 
a  Divine  Revelation.  She  did  enter  it  and  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  infidelity  these  weapons,  so  that  philosophical  truth  is  now  held 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  Christlfmity.  But  the  conquest  has  been 
gained  not  by  exploring  and  enforcing  Divine  truth,  without  any 
hilosophical  investigation,  nor  by  making  the  doctrines  of  the 
ble  modify  and  control  the  deductions  of  philosophy :  but  by  the 
reviewer's  homoeopathic  method  of  curing  philosophy  by  philoso- . 
phy,  by  a  correct  and  common  sense  philosophy,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  true  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Thus  the  long  estab- 
lished errors  of  the  schoolmen  were  corrected,  and  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  re-established.  Gratitude 
is  due  to  God,  that  in  His  providence  Luther  was  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  work  of  the  reformation  by  being  first  called  to  the 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy.  And  though  he  occupied  this 
important  post  but  a  short  period,  yet  the  fact  that  he  was  prepar- 
ed for  it  and  entered  on  it  is  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  extended 
philosophical  views,  for  one  of  his  age.  He  discarded  the  preva- 
lent philosophy  and  of  course  must  have  had  some  views  of  his 
own.  Theology  was  his  most  delightful  study.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  supposition  which  some  make — because 
he  prosecuted  the  study  of  theology  and  spoke  against  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  schoolmen — that  therefore  he  had  none  of  his  own  and 
did  not  value  philosophical  investigation.  He  saw  the  bondage  in 
which  the  church  and  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Bible  were  held  by 
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the  false  philosophy  of  the  times  ;  and  he  burned  to  OTerthrow  it 
and  to  deliver  the  church.  He  was  not  a  mere  interpreter  of  the 
language  of  the  Bible,  but  a  man  of  large,  common  sense,  philo- 
sophical views,  which  gave  him  great  power  in  expounding  and 
enforcing  its  true  doctrines.  His  discussions  abundantly  show  this. 
He  commenced  his  work  early  by  breaking  all  the  bands  of  human 
authority  and  thus  giving  truth  freedom  on  every  field.  This  was 
the  spirit  which  eminently  characterized  Luther  and  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  Reformation  struggled  into  existence.  He  early  began 
his  assaults  upon  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  said  of  him; 
"  For  nothing  does  my  heart  so  intensely  burn  as  to  unmask  and 
expose  to  the  many  that  old  bufibon,  who,  with  his  Greek  visor, 
has  so  long  befooled  the  church.  If  I  did  not  know  Aristotle  to 
be  a  man  I  should  certainly  take  him  for  the  devil  himself."'  It 
was  his  effort  as  he  says,  to  *' unmask  and  expose"  the  errors  of  this 
false  philosophy,  not  simply  by  arraying  against  it  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  truth,  developing  its  falsehood. 
And  he  was  tolerably  successful.  The  power  of  this  philosophy 
was  quickly  broken  in  Grermany. 

And  yet,  had  there  been  no  more  thorough  and  extended  philo- 
sophical investigation  than  Luther  was  able  to  make,  the  light  of 
the  Reformation  might  have  been  enveloped  in  the  dariiness  of 
false  philosophy  and  become  extinct.  But  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  which  he  introduced,  gave  birth  to  more  fuU 
developments  on  the  field  of  science  and  philosophy.  Men  of 
Christian  hearts  entered  this  field  and  by  the  principles  appro- 
priate to  it,  worked  out  the  demonstrations  of  truth,  so  that  more 
true  deductions  of  philosophy  were  made  and  established  within 
two  centuries  after  the  Reformation,  than  had  previously  been 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  world's  existence,  And  these 
deductions  have  been  the  bulwarks  of  Christianity.  They  had* 
their  origin  from  this  Christian  spirit  of  independence,  and 
have  harmonized  with  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  aided 
their  development.  From  this  source  came  the  correction  of  the 
erroneous  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  that  the  sun  revolves  round  the 
earth,  which  had  so  long  held  the  world  in  error.  It  was  not 
accomplished  by  making  the  deductions  of  philosophy  bend  to  the 
interpretations  of  the  Bible.     This  was  attempted,  and  the  very 

Erinciple  of  the  reviewer  was  put  in  full  force ;  a  principle  which 
ad  its  origin  in  the  dark  ages,  and  was  a  main  support  of  human 
authority  against  truth.  Ever)'  attempt  to  correct  this  philoso- 
phical error  by  philosophy  was  resisted,  because  these  new  deduc- 
tions of  philosophv  conflicted  with  the  established  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  the  Bible.  This  was  done  by  pains  and  penal- 
ties, whicn  we  are  sure  the  reviewer  would  not  advocate.  W^sA 
philosophy  has,  nevertheless,  given  an  interpretation  of  this  Ian- 
^*  Von  Gerlock'8  Luther,  1.21 — ^translated  bj  Prof.  Stowe. 
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guage  which  it  otherwise  could  have  never  received.  To  the 
same  independent  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  also,  may  be  traced 
some  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  mental  and  moral 
sciences  which  the  world  has  ever  received.  The  Puritans,  too, 
derived  their  principles  of  independent  investigation  from  the  same 
source,  and  have  more  or  less  clearly  and  vigorously  maintained 
them  to  the  present  time.  Within  the  last  century,  great  investi- 
gations and  developments  have  been  made  respecting  the  number 
and  variety  of  languages  spoken  on  the  earth  ;  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  human  species,  and  its  several  families ;  and  in  the  science 
of  geology.  In  all  these  past  developments  of  philosophy,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  have  not  taken  the  lead  in  correcting  philo- 
sophical error,  and  in  establishing  truth,  as  this  reviewer  prescribes. 
This,  indeed,  was  not  the  province  of  Revelation.  But  when  these 
new  developments  of  philosophy  have  appeared,  numbers  have 
been  ready  to  pronounce  them  false,  simply  because  they  seemed 
to  conflict  with  the  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  And  thus  the 
erroneous  principle  of  making  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  modify 
and  control  philosophy,  has,  at  every  successive  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophical  investigation  been  used  to  protect  error,  and 
to  prevent  the  development  of  truth.  It  has  for  ages  held  bound 
in  iron  chains  free  investigation.  But  Christian  philosophy  has 
burst  these  chains,  corrected  philosophical  error,  and  worked  out 
on  its  own  field  its  demonstrations  of  truth. 

And  what  has  been  the  effect  on  revealed  truth  ?  Just  what 
we  should  anticipate,  since  truth  everywhere  is  harmonious.  It 
has  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  shaken  the  foundation  of  Revela- 
tion, but  has  shed  light  upon  its  doctrines,  and  contributed  much  to 
a  clearer  understanding  and  a  firmer  establishment  of  them.  Many 
views  of  revealed  truth,  before  supposed  to  be  sacred  and  immov- 
ably settled,  have  been  greatly  modified,  or  entirely  displaced  ;  and 
others,  better  harmonizing  with  related  truths,  have  taken  their 
place.  And  thus  the  past  nistory  of  the  development  of  philosophy 
has  repeatedly  illustrated,  in  the  fullest  and  clearest  manner,  the 
correctness  of  the  method  we  advocate,  that  a  thorough  and  cor- 
rect understanding  of  philosophical  truth  is  important  and  neces- 
sary to  a  full  and  correct  understanding  of  revealed  truth. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts  this  reviewer  still  main- 
tains the  doctrine,  that  philosophy  must  not  be  allowed  to  modify 
our  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  these  doc- 
trines, thus  interpreted,  must  control  philosophy.  And  this  implies 
that  the  Bible  is  a  book  so  plain,  that  man  with  any  degree  of 
knowledge  can  fully  understand  its  teachings ;  that  he  needs  only 
to  learn  and  read  it  correctly,  as  the  child  learns  his  lesson,  and 
then  the  work  of  developing  its  sublime  truths  is  done.  How 
much  learning  does  this  method  require  of  the  expounder  of  the 
Bible  ?    He  need  not  pretend  to  enter  the  field  of  philosophical 
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research,  and  carefull  v  survey  its  ground,  and  see  whether  its  de- 
ductions are  true  or  false.  He  may  abandon  thus  this  entire  field 
to  the  infidel,  allowing  him  to  occupy  it,  and  to  work  out  his  own 
demonstrations,  true  or  false,  and  then  employ  these  tremendous 
engines  to  undermine  the  system  of  Revelation.  And  whenever 
the  philosophical  deductions  of  the  infidel  conflict  with  his  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  doctrine,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  assume  the 
infallibility  of  his  interpretation,  and  call  upon  the  deductions  of 
philosophy  to  surrender :  and  then  his  work  of  expounding  and 
defending  the  system  of  Revelation  is  perfected.  In  this  be 
assumes  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  deductions  oi 
philosophy  and  Revelation  itself — that  one  or  the  other  must  be  false 
— and  he  stakes  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  entire  system  of  Reve- 
lation on  the  issue,  and  that  too  while  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
field  of  philosophical  investigation.  This  is  yielding  all  that  the 
infidel  can  claim.  It  is  yielding  first  the  field  of  philosophy  as  a  fiekl 
of  investigation,  and  then  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  necessary 
contradiction  between  the  deductions  of  philosophy  and  Revels^ 
tion  itself.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  yielding  this  vantage 
ground.  It  is  this  false  method  of  the  reviewer  that  yields  it 
The  infidel  may  legitimately  be  required  to  show  that  there  is  this 
necessary  conflict,  without  our  yielding  or  affirming  it.  The 
method  we  advocate  assumes  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  to  be  con- 
sistent with  all  true  deductions  of  science,  until*  they  ^re  proved 
to  be  inconsistent  with  them.  But  this  is  the  work  of  the  infidel, 
and  we  give  him  no  undue  advantage  for  doing  this,  by  assuming 
the  infallibility  of  our  interpretation.  From  the  true  deductions 
of  philosophy  the  firm  believer  in  Revelation  will  have  nothing  to 
fear.  If  he  fears  that  erroneous  philosophical  deductions  will  be 
introduced,  and  made  to  extend  their  perverting  influence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  then  our  method  at  once  dispels  his  fears. 
It  requires  him  to  take  the  only  fair  and  honorable  course — ^viz. 
to  enter  the  field  of  investigation,  and  there  correct  erroneous  de- 
ductions, and  develop  the  truth  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  full  interpre- 
tation of  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  By  this  means,  instead  of 
chaining  down  the  Christian  system  in  a  place  of  concealment,  he 
gives  to  her  wings  of  truth,  with  which  she  is  able  to  rise  above 
the  fog  and  mists  of  error,  and  show  her  heavenly  origin. 

But  the  reviewer  seems  to  be  moved  with  great  fear  lest  this 
method  should  weaken  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  We 
apprehend  this  is  not  the  real  ground  of  his  fear.  For  if  so,  it 
would  disclose  a  fearful  want  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Reve- 
lation to  sustain  its  claims  to  truth  in  all  its  teachings,  when 
brought  to  the  fair  and  honorable  test  of  truth  on  the  field  of  phi- 
losophy. We  believe  his  fear  arises  from  an  apprehension  that 
some  philosophical  dogma  which  he  has  adopted  cannot  bear  the 
test  of  scrutiny,  and  consequently  some  views  which  he  has  de- 
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rived  from  the  Scriptures,  by  this  erroneous  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, must  be  abandoned.  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  man  who 
adopts  the  dogmas  that  sin  is  inherited,  and  that  ability  is  not 
necessary  as  a  basis  of  moral  obh'gation,  should  fear  philosophical 
investigation.  For  these  dogmas  could  not  stand  the  test  of  true 
philosophy,  and  yet  they  are  appropriate  subjects^  of  philosophical 
scrutiny.  But  the  true  Christian  philosopher,  ever  solicitous  to 
know  the  truth,  and  ready  to  modify  his  views  whenever  truth 
requires  it,  will  manifest  a  very  different  feeling.  Instead  of  shrink- 
ing from  the  light,  or  trembling  at  every  breeze  that  blows  from 
the  land  of  philosophy,  he  will  feel  himself  standing  on  firmer 

5 round.  He  will  affirm  the  Bible  to  be  true,  because  he  has  evi- 
ence  of  its  truth,  and  finds  no  necessary  conflict  between  it  and 
the  true  deductions  of  philosophy.  As  its  "  Author  borrows  not 
leave  to  be,"  so  this  book,  on  his  principles  of  interpretation,  asks 
no  concessions  from  philosophy  to  support  its  truth.  He  will 
maintain  that  true  philosophy  is  ever  the  handmaid  of  Revelation, 
and  her  aid  is  necessary  to  a  full  development  of  its  teachings. 
This  indeed  requires  a  learned  ministry,  or  at  least  some  men 
qualified  to  traverse  the  whole  field  of  philosophy,  and  develop  its 
truths,  as  the  opposite  method  does  not.  But  there  is  no  safety 
for  Revelation — ^none  for  Christianity  in  any  other  course. 

Here  then  is  room  for  prepress  even  in  the  development  of  the 
truths  of  Revelation ;  progress  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  its 
distinct  and  individual  doctrines;  prepress  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  one  truth  to  another,  both  within  and  without  the 
field  of  revealed  truth ;  and  progress  in  giving  perfect  symmetry 
to  all  the  parts  of  this  system.  As  the  developments  of  philosophy 
have  been  and  may  yet  be  slow,  so  we  believe  the  developments 
of  moral  and  revealed  truth,  which  in  no  small  degree  depend  upon 
them,  will  also  be  slow.  There  is  yet  much  to  be  learned  respect- 
ing those  doctrines  of  Revelation  which  involve  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  mind,  of  moral  obligation,  and  of  moral 
government ;  and  not  a  few  of  its  doctrines  relate  to  these  sub- 
jects. We  do  not  therefore  censure  Mr.  Finney  for  the  manmr 
of  constructing  his  Theological  System,  namely,  by  attempting 
first  to  establish  the  philosoj^ical  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  true  and  Christian  method,  and  whatever 
of  error  there  may  be  in  the  system,  it  can  only  be  overthrown 
by  carefully  examining  and  understanding  these  fundamental 
principles. 
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ARTICLE  UI. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAn's  IMMOBTALITT,  AND  OF  THE  ETERNAL  PUNISE- 
MENT  OF  THE  WICKED,  AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  ANCIENT  SCRIPTURES. 

By  AsAHKL  Abbot,  New  York. 

That  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  a  future  state,  or  of  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  we  should  be  slow  to  admit 
The  patriarchal  saints  are  said  to  have  "  died  in  the  faith ;"  which 
faith  is  also  made  to  include  "  the  resurrection  of  the  dead/'     The 
oldest  prophecy  on  record  since  the  Fall,  implies  the  same :  "  It 
shall  bruise  thy  head."    How?    Plainly  by  undoing  the  works  of 
the  Serpent ;  of  which  temporal  evil  and  death  just  before  threat- 
ened, are  a  part;  where  **  the  seed  of  a  woman"  should  break  the 
bars  of  death  and  raise  the  bodies  of  his  saints  to  glory  and  unfail- 
ing life.     In  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  it  is  said:  ''behold  the  Lord 
Cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints  to  execute  judgment  upon 
all  the  ungodly."    How  can  this  be  unless  they  are  immortal  ?   la 
the  Book  of  Job  it  is  said :  "  Till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they 
shall  not  be  awakened  out  of  their  sleep."     Thus  to  those  early 
patriarchs  was  known  both  the  resurrection  and  the  end  of  the 
world ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  hear  the  same  Job  ex- 
claim :  "  My  Redeemer  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth, 
and  in  my  nesh  shall  I  see  God."    To  the  same  effect  we  find  the 
Psalmist  exulting  even  while  he  perceives  the  temporary  greatness 
of  ungodly  men,  as  penetrated  with  a  just  sense  of  piety  toward  God, 
he  exclaims:  "I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness." 

The  vengeance  which  fell  upon  Cain  for  the  murder  of  his  brother 
had  the  same  meaning.  One  brute  might  slay  another  at  will  and 
nothing  said  ;  but  the  moment  man  falls  upon  man  it  is  shown  that 
''  man  is  better  than  a  beast,"  by  the  terrible  punishment  inflicted 
upon  the  murderer.  Abel  had  faith ;  and  faith  lays  hold  of  God  as 
the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  And  certainly 
they  who  knew  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  could  not  have  re- 
mained ignorant  of  immortality,  and  the  change  of  this  corruptible 
into  incorruptible,  whether  to  the  dead  or  the  living.  And  they 
who  saw  the  Son  of  God  face  to  face,  and  communed  with  his  angeb 
as  familiar  friends,  whether  in  Eden  or  in  Ararat,  in  Arabia,  Egypt 
or  Canaan^  they  could  not  but  know  something  of  a  life  to  come, 
and  of  the  beings  inhabiting  that  world  where  there  is  no  more 
death. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  present  world  in 
the  Books  of  Moses ;  for  though  we  may  have  glimpses  of  a  life  to 
come  in  Job,  the  Psahns  and  the  Prophets,  yet  the  emigrants  from 
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Bgypt  knew  nothing  of  these,  and  Moses  never  refers  to  the  bliss 
tyf  the  heavenly  world  as  a  motive  to  obedience.  "  Let  the  potsherds 
strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth."  Josephus  affirms  that  the 
Hebrews  never  expected  to  find  their  rewards  in  earthly  things,  when 
obedient  to  their  laws,  but  in  things  not  appropriate  to  time  and 
sense  in  the  world  of  spirits.  All  other  Jewish  writers  affirm  the 
same.  Jacob  when  dying  exclaimed:  "I  have  waited  for  thy  sal- 
vation, O  Lord.''  Was  this  uttered  in  mockerv,  or  in  the  assured 
hope  of  a  happy  life  to  come?  The  latter  is  raul's  opinion,  who 
pKainly  affirms  that  "  they  looked  for  a  better  country,  that  is  an 
heavenly."  So  when  Moses  speaks  of  God  to  the  captive  Hebrews, 
he  calls  him,  "  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ;*'  which  words  our  blessed 
L*ord  interprets  to  mean  that  "  the  dead  are  raised  up/'  since  '*  God 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living,"  wherefore 
"  all  are  alive  before  him." 

And  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  expression  concerning 
death  itself,  has  the  same  import  and  renders  necessary  a  separate 
life  to  such  as  are  departed  out  of  this  world.     "  Abraham  died, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  people."     Surely  he  was  not  buried  with 
his  fathers,  whether  in  Uaran  or  Chaldean  Ur;  but  his  spirit  was 
released  from  the  bonds  of  his  body  and  left  free  to  soar  among  the 
just  souls  of  his  fathers,  as  they  sing,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  before  the 
great  white  throne.     ''  Isaac  gave  up  the  shost,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people,  and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him."     '*  Jacob 
gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people."    On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  of  the 
wicked  man  in  Job:  "He  shall  lie  down,  but  he  shall  not  be 
gathered;"  i.  e.  he  shall  not  be  found  with  the  souls  of  his  earliest 
progenitors  who  were  in  covenant  with  God,  and  to  whom  good 
men  are  "gathered"  at  death.     There  is  scarce  any  difference  be- 
tween Job's  description  of  the  wicked  man  after  death  and  the 
Dives  of  the  New  Testament.    "He  openeth  his  eyes  and  he  is  not. 
Terrors  take  hold  on  him  as  waters,  a  tempest  stealeth  him  away 
in  the  night.     The  east  wind  carrieth  him  away,  and  he  departeth, 
and  as  a  storm,  hurleth  him  out  of  his  place.    For  God  shall  cast 
upon  him  and  shall  not  spare ;  he  would  fain  flee  out  of  his  hand. 
iTiey  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  shall  hiss  him  out  of  his 
place." 

There  is  little  need,  however,  in  our  inquiry  to  consult  authori- 
ties. Man  is  everywhere  a  religious  being ;  and,  as  he  alone  of  all 
animals  knows  that  he  must  die,  so  he  everywhere  knows  that  he 
must  live  again.  The  Rabbins  tell  us  that  the  book  of  Crenesis 
begins  with  Beth  ^n)  whose  number  is  2,  because  God  created  two 
worlds  at  once,  viz :  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  This 
"  world  to  come,"  is  sometimes  put  for  the  times  of  Christ,  and  at 
others  for  that  world  into  which  men  depart  at  death.    But  who 
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ever  heard  of  a  religion  that  had  not  immortality  for  its  reason? 
Men  (says  Josephus  to  the  Gentiles)  are  exhorted  to  virtue  and 
dissauded  from  vice  by  the  persuasion  that  souls  are  immortal,  and 
though  they  should  not  meet  their  reward  in  this  life  yet  they  look 
for  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  life  to  come. 

Since  this  is  so — and  it  is  and  has  always  been  the  firm  belief  of 
man  that  God  rewards  the  deeds  of  men  in  an  immortal  state,  if  at 
all — we  must  recognize  the  belief  in  a  future  immortal  state  as  ex- 
isting wherever  we  find  an  altar  and  a  service  of  God.  Infidelitr, 
or  neglect  of  this,  is  invariably  followed  by  a  total  disregard  of  aU 
religion.  Prove  then  that  Adam,  Abel,  or  Cain  offered  sacrifice; 
that  in  the  days  of  Enos  men  began  to  be  distinguished  as  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah,  while  others,  (according  to  an  old  Jewish 
tradition)  with  Enos  himself,  paid  service  to  the  stars  and  spheres: 
prove  that  Noah,  Shem,  Abraham,  and  Moses  ofiered  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  and  we  have  proved  that  where  these  were  done  there 
men  believed  themselves  to  be  immortal  and  accountable. 

It  may  be  one  mark  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  that  the 
sacred  writers  never  show  the  least  concern  how  their  testinriony 
is  received  by  men.  It  is  certainly  a  mark  of  the  same  that  they 
never  deal  in  curious  questions,  nor  take  pains  to  lay  down  funda- 
mental principles  in  a  technical  form,  since  they  wrote  at  a  period 
comparatively  late,  and  nearer  to  our  own  times  than  to  the  begio- 
ing  of  the  world ;  and  the  doctrines  that  are  fundamental  to  their 
teachings  were  all  held  in  the  ancient  church  from  the  first  as  they 
have  been  ever  since  and  will  be  forever.  Then,  as  now,  the 
church  was  *'  the  pillar  and  ground  of  faith  ;"  and  the  words  of  the 
seers  in  the  Scriptures  only  show  what  were  the  elements  of  afl 
ancient  theology  and  the  leading  forms  of  their  development  from 
age  to  age,  from  the  Exodus  of  Israel  until  the  exile  of  John  in 
Patmos.  Hence  the  Scriptures  may  well  be  allowed  to  treat  of 
truth  in  a  practical  rather  than  in  a  speculative  form ;  or  if  there 
be  speculative  passages  they  are  ever  joined  to  practical  uses.  In 
the  poetical  parts  indeed  we  shall  find  glimpses  of  abstract  spiritual 
truth :  but  these  are  never  without  an  object,  and  they  are  ever 
made  the  basis  of  some  important  practical  conclusion  tor  the  di- 
rection and  right  use  of  human  life.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  theology  then  are  taught  mostly  by  implication  in  the  Scriptures; 
and  the  question  whether  the  most  ancient  church,  or  the  peofde  of 
the  Exodus,  knew  of  a  life  to  come,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  ar« 
concerned,  must  be  mainly  determined  by  the  practical  uses  they 
make  of  that  doctrine,  and  the  figures  with  which  they  overlay  it 
when  they  speak  of  human  hopes  and  destinies ;  for  the  sacred 
writers  will  not  stop  to  speculate  concerning  it :  they  leave  this  to 
the  uninspired ;  to  the  heathen  philosophers  and  presumptuous  di- 
vines of  every  sort. 

The  moment  we  leave  the  inspired  pages  we  find  the  whde 
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matter  of  immortality  and  its  consequences  under  discussion  in 
every  tongue  of  man.  Apochryphal  books,  philosophers,  priests. 
Christian  ftthers  and  divines  without  end,  all  are  filled  with  anxious 
inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  But  Grod 
never  admits  in  his  teaching  that  the  fundamental  truths  of  his  re- 
vealing are  such  as  it  can  be  reasonable  to  question,  and  he  never 
becomes  controversialist  unless  to  ask,  "  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ?"  As  the  Grecians  are  said 
to  have  armed  themselves  with  whips  and  not  with  warlike  imple- 
nnents  when  they  would  quell  a  sedition  among  slaves,  so  God  re- 
plies to  refractory  creatures,  "  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

But  what  fundamental  condition  may  we  assume,  and  what 
principle  shall  we  find  everywhere  taken  for  granted  in  those  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  that  speak  of  man's  immortality,  since  they 
never  treat  it  as  a  mere  question  of  truth  dissevered  from  its  prac^ 
lical  bearing  ?  We  answer :  That  fundamental  condition  is 
man's  responsibility  for  a  being  that  shall  never  end ;  and  that 
principle  is,  that  human  actions  are  certain  to  be  followed  by  eier- 
nal  consequences.  We  assume  these  as  the  only  conclusions  pos- 
sible in  regard  to  immortal  beings.  For  God  can  never  forget  any 
of  our  works ;  but  by  necessity  of  nature  must  remember  them, 
judge  of  them  according  to  truth,  and  forever  treat  us  according 
to  his  judgment  of  them. 

On  this  principle  and  this  fundamental  condition  are  based  all 
the  known  teachings  of  the  ancient  church.     No  religious  Jew, 
from  Moses  to  the  present,  has  ever  thought  of  calling  them  in 
question,  or  in  the  least  abating  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers  con- 
cerning things  hoped  or  feared  beyond  the  grave.     Concerning 
the  good  laid  up  for  just  souls,  let  the  wicked  Aramite  be  witness 
.of  tne  views  entertained  even  among  the  heathen,  when  he  asks 
that  he  may  "  die  the  death  of  the  just,''  because  the  final  state  of 
good  men  is  peace.     And  concerning  the  same  we  hear  Moses 
exclaim  :  ''  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  genera- 
tions."    What  ?     Has  God  proved  himself  a  refuge  and  defence 
to  the  patriarchal  exiles,  or  their  enslaved  progeny,  through  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  by  leaving  them  to  suffer  innumerable 
hardships  through  their  whole  lives,  only  that  they  might  perish  in 
the  grave  like  beasts  ?     Again  concerning  punishment,  he  says  : 
*•  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger,  or  thy  wrath  as  thou 
art  terrible  ?"     That  is.  Who  can  form  an  idea  of  wrath  and 
punishment  so  terrible  as  to  correspond  with  what  God  threatens 
against  the  violators  of  his  laws  ?     Nor  are  those  memorable 
words  of  Christ  himself  stronger  when  he  affirms  that  God  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  all  the  most  doleful  creatures  that  can  be  named 
both  in  earth  and  in  hell ;  since  they  can  act  only  by  his  permis- 
sion, and  at  the  utmost  only  afflict  and  dissolve  the  body,  while 
he  can  plunge  both  soul  and  body  entire  into  the  perdition  of  hell. 
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S  But  he  proceeds  with  a  practical  conclusion  from  this  view,  and 
adds :  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom."  The  wisdom  of  a  beast  is  to  satisfy  the 
animal  instincts  ;  but  what  wisdom  is  this?  The  same  we  shall 
find  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord "  is  its 
beginning;  the  saving  oP  the  soul  is  its  end.  For  in  the  study  of 
truth  an  apostle  will  not  have  us  so  much  concerned  with  the  truth 
itself  as  with  its  consequences.  He  too  assumes  the  terrible  and 
eternal  wrath  of  God's  judgment  as  a  fundamental  truth  not  to  be 

?uestioned,  as  necessary  among  "the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Ihrist/'  and  instead  of  remaining  like  Ephraim  "  in  the  place  of 
the  breaking  forth  of  children/'  he  will  have  us  learn  to  put  all 
the  principles  of  our  faith  to  use  at  once,  and  so  rise  to  the  per- 
fect development  of  all  our  faculties ;  lest,  through  a  light  and 
superficial  knowledge  of  what  is  true,  or  a  too  familiar  and  care- 
less treatment  of  it  when  known,  we  become  hardened  and  inca- 
pable of  being  improved  through  its  influence ;  as  the  earth,  that 
receives  sunshine  and  rain  only  the  more  to  nourish  a  luxuriant 
and  worthless  growth  of  weeids,  of  briars  and  thorns,  "  is  nigh 
unto  cursing,"  and  is  destined  to  be  burned  over  with  Are.  For 
he  that  will  work  by  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
that  light ;  but  if  instead  of  using  it  for  the  purposes  of  life,  he 
turn  to  contemplate  it  where  it  shines,  and  strain  his  eyes  to  be- 
hold the  body  of  the  sun  itself,  he  shall  lose  the  power  of  seeing, 
and  become  blind  from  the  excess  of  light.  In  like  manner  ti^ 
right  practice  of  Christian  duties  secures  the  right  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth ;  and  the  neglect  of  those  duties  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  truth  itself,  has  filled  the  world  with  errors  and  blind 
guides  of  every  sort. 

But  the  prophet  prays  for  the  reward  of  a  wisely  spent  life : 
"  Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us,  and  establish 
thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us."  Not  more  clear  is  the  pro- 
phet of  later  times  when  he  says :  "  Say  ye  to  the  righteous  that 
It  shall  be  well  with  him  ;  for  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  do- 
ings. Woe  unto  the  wicked !  it  shall  be  ill  with  him ;  for  the 
reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him."  The  88th  Psalm  is 
commonly  assigned  to  the  period  of  Moses,  and  alone  of  all  the 
Psalms  is  said  to  have  no  hope  in  it ;  yet  the  author  holds  fast  his 
integrity,  and  will  neither  despair  of  help  in  the  life  to  come,  nor 
argue  himself  a  beast  by  resorting  to  suicide,  as  was  common  among 
the  heathen  :  "  Unto  thee  have  i  cried,  O  Lord ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing shall  my  prayer  prevent  thee."  Precisely  the  same  is  that  of 
patient  Job  when  he  says :  *'  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
m  him."  Such  was  "  the  faith  and  patience  of  saints"  from  the 
earliest  ages ;  while  they  never  ceased  to  warn  the  wicked  that  the 
end  of  their  course  is  evil.  "  The  wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day 
of  destruction ;  they  shall  be  brought  forth  imto  the  day  of  wrath. 
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Here  Job  affirms  it  as  a  known  truth,  that  was  repeated  W  every 
wandering  minstrel  that  ever  sunc  at  the  court  of  an  Oriental 
Emir;  and  in  another  place  he  adds :  "He  will  not  stretch  forth 
his  hand  to  the  grave,  though  they  cry  in  his  destruction." 

Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Psalms c  "The  upright  shall  have  domin- 
ion  over  the  unjust  jn  the  morning ;"  but  the  "  wicked  shall  go  to 
the  generation  of  his  fathers,  and  they  shall  never  see  light :"  "  thou 
wik  not  leave  ray  soul  in  hell ;"  "  men  of  the  world  have  their 
portion  in  this  life  ;"  but  "  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and 
my  portion  forever."  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel, 
and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory.'  "As  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh,  so,  O  Lord,  when  thou  awakest  (them)  shalt  thou  render 
their  imaginations  despicable :"  "  Thou  didst  set  them  in  slippery 

E laces ;  thou  castedst  them  down  to  destruction.  How  are  they 
rought  into  desolation  as  in  a  moment !  they  are  utterly  con- 
sumed with  terrors."  So  Moses  is  commanded  of  Grod  to  sing: 
"  A  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger  that  shall  bum  to  the  lowest 

Such  are  the  plain  and  earnest  words  of  God,  who  wastes  no 
time  on  triflers,  while  often  he  permits  the  most  gifted  of  men  to 
take  themselves  in  their  own  craftiness,  uid  to  weary  themselves 
to  no  end,  while  they  would  find  how  they  may  assail  the  pillars 
of  his  sanctuary ;  as  when  that  most  revelous  and  atheist  crew 
were  sent  reeling  with  blindness  and  rage  through  the  streets  of 
Sodom  to  assault  a  hospitable  door  until  the  pious  remnant  should 
escape,  and  let  down  upon  their  foes  a  horrible  tempest  and  intoler- 
able streams  of  fire  and  brimstone  "from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven;" 
that  an  apostle  declares  to  be  for  "an  ensami^e  unto  those  that 
after  should  live  ungodly." 

It  might  prove  of  no  little  interest  were  we  able  to  trace  to  its 
origin  the  belief  of  mankind  in  a  world  to  come,  and  show  in 
what  forms  it  was  first  heW,  with  each  new  development  of  it,  as 
one  dispensation  gives  way  to  another,  till  it  be  fully  revealed  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  grave.  But  the  oldest  records 
are  nearly  three  thousand  years  later  than  the  Fall ;  and  whatever 
forms  of  belief  or  of  imagery  relating  to  a  future  world  may  have 
obtained  currency  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  we  shall  find  them  inex- 
tricably mingled  together  in  the  whole  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  only 
by  comparing  each  group  of  images  found  in  them  with  the  known 
order  of  events  to  which  they  relate,  that  we  can  in  any  degree 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  concerning  either  the  original 
belief,  or  the  forms  in  which  it  was  more  customary  to  express 
that  belief  when  applied  to  the  future  destinies  of  men,  as  times 
changed  firom  age  to  age. 

There  is,  however,  one  view  of  the  case  upon  which  we  cannot 
lay  too  much  stress.  It  is  this.  While  the  heathen,  to  a  great 
extent,  denied  the  resuscitation  of  the  body»  and  speculated  mucb 
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concerning  the  soul's  immortality,  and  whether  it  should  remaii 
disembodi^,  or  pass  through  other  bodies  to  infinity,  we  can  6oi 
no  trace  in  the  Hebrew  mind  of  a  doubt  whether  the  whole  person 
should  prove  immortal.  Some  few  Jews,  about  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  learned  the  Grecian  philosophy,  wid  came  to 
speak  of  souls  as  immortal,  and  capable  of  existing  without  bodiet 
in  the  life  to  come.  But  so  foreign  is  this  to  the  rc^  Jewisk 
mind,  that  it  never  found  place  in  the  Scriptures,  unless  it  be  witk 
resp^  to  the  period  between  death  and  the  resurrectioD ;  and 
this  seems  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  Scriptural  view  of  immortality  then  is  this:  Man  shall  Hoe 
and  be  judged  in  his  own  body.  Man  in  both  soul  and  body  is 
immortal. 

At  the  beginning  it  is  said  that  "  man  became  a  living  soul:" 
and  when  the  tree  of  knowledge  became  interdicted  it  was  sai4 
"  dying  thou  shalt  die."    The  whole  person,  soul  and  body,  shall 
be  given  up  to  the  curse.     This  style  of  tiiought  runs  throi^^  al 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  eariiest  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrasts.    It  is  the  only  one  found  in  tl^  Apocnr- 
phal  books,  and  is  prevalent  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  current  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  until  the  pre- 
sent day.    And  this  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  loose- 
ness with  which  the  sacred  writers  speak  regarding  the  sool^ 
the  body,  the  reins,  &c.     For  the  soul  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
animal  frame ;  as  in  the  sixteenth  Psalm  ;  while  the  whole  person 
or  the  life,  is  more  commonly  intended.     The  body  or  flesh  also  is 
often  put  for  the  whole  person ;  and  the  reins  are  put  for  the  souL 
The  heart  also  is  used  for  the  soul,  the  purpose  of  a  man,  the  whole 

Srson,  or  the  understanding.  The  spirit  is  also  the  soul.  See 
att  10  :  28;  Gen.  12:  6 ;  Ps.  35:  9;  Ps.  16  :  10 ;  Act  2 :  27; 
Rom.  6:  12;  12:  l;Ps.  7:  9;  16:  7;  73:  21;  1  Sam.  12:  20;  Pa 
45;  1 ;  Isa.  7:  2 ;  Hos.  7:  14;  Matt  16 :  19;  Acts.  7  :  59;  Ps.  82: 
2 ;  Luke  1 :  47;  John  13 ;  21 ;  Acts  17  :  16  ;  18:  6,  25;  19:  21. 

Still  our  common  distinction  of  the  soul  from  the  body  is  of  un* 
known  origin.  It  is  found  in  Job,  the  oldest  of  known  books; 
when  he  says  of  man,  that ''  his  soul  within  him  shall  mourn ;"  it  is 
repeated  in  Isaiah,  when  he  says  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under  the 
figure  of  a  forest,  it  shall  be  consumed,  "  both  soul  and  body ;"  it 
occurs  again  when  Christ  will  have  men  to  fear  Ood,  who  **  is  aUe 
to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell ;"  while  men,  thourii  able  to 
kill  the  body,  "  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;"  and  Paul  makes  a 
threefold  distinction  between  body,  soul  and  spirit,  when  he  says; 
"  your  whole  spirit  and  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  "  see  also  and  compare  Heb. 
4:  12 ;  with  1  Thess. 5 : 23 ;  Job  14:  22;  Isa.  10:  18;Matt  10:28. 
But,  as  already  intimated,  we  shall  find  the  greater  number  (^ 
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Scripture  expresnioDs  with  regard  to  an  immortal  state  to  be  such 
as  are  of  a  practical  character,  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  such 
imagery  is  employed  in  each  case  as  is  most  adapted  to  impress 
upon  the  human  heart  the  sense  it  should  entertain  of  eternal 
things,  and  to  raise  in  each  of  us  the  highest  and  liveliest  ideas  of 
which  we  are  capable  concerning  the  good  or  evil  laid  up  for  us  in 
a  future  world ;  while  all  Tain  and  impertinent  enquiry  concerning 
that  world  is  discountenanced  and  avoided. 

The  most  ancient  imagery  used  to  foreshadow  the  heavenly  state 
we  shall  find  drawn  from  the  memory  of  the  first  Paradise  in  Eden ; 
though  of  this  we  have  few  or  no  clear  traces  in  the  earlier  books. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  heathen  world,  who  had  their  Atlantic 
gardens,  their  Hesperian  fields,  for  the  repose  of  good  men  after 
death,  and  carried  about  in  the  rites  of  Adonis  vases  of  flowers 
mingled  with  serpents.    At  the  same  time  the  punishments  due  to 
sin  were  indicated  by  the  cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword  defend- 
ing the  tree  of  life ;  showing  that  heaven  itself  is  barred  ofi"  unless 
sin  be  removed  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  that  now  became  an 
authorized  hope  to  the  whole  race  to  be  witnessed  by  sin-oflerings ; 
which  Cain  first  refusing,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Divine  presence 
to  wander  over  the  earth  without  rest.    This  would  afford  another 
and  scarcely  less  impressive  figure  of  souls  left  in  sin  to  wander 
firom  Ood  through  all  eternity  without  peace.    This  however  is 
nowhere  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures :  for  it  was  soon  superseded 
by  the  drowning  of  his  posterity,  and  the  whole  world  that  went 
after  his  errors :  and  here  we  have  the  first  image  of  eternal  destruc- 
tion used  in  Scripture.    Thus  in  Job,  it  is  said :  "  Hast  thou  marked 
the  old  way  which  wicked  men  have  trodden,  whose  foundation 
was  overflown  with  a  flood  ?*'    And  this  is  used  to  show  that  though 
Grod  should  delay  for  a  long  time  to  punish,  and  allow  to  the  wicked 
great  affluence  of  worldly  goods,  yet  is  their  lot  not  to  be  desired. 
And  from  the  same  source  we  have  also  in  Job  the  view  of  wicked 
souls  trembling  beneath  the  waters ;  whom  he  names  Rephaim; 
and  these  the  Septuagint  render  ylyavxBg  i.  e.  giants  or  earth-bom 
(conf.  Gen.  6 :  4,  where  they  are  called  Nephilim  heroes,  or  violent 
doers,  that  all  the  most  ancient  versions  render  giants,)  as  well  as 
mavBt  dtas^eXg,  i.  e.  ghosts  or  impious  persons ;  in  Symmachus 
deoii&xfav  such  as  contend  with  God.     See  Job  26 :  5 ;  Ps.  88  :  10 ; 
Prov.  2  :  18;   9:  18 ;  21 :  16;  Isa.  14:  9  ;  26;  14,  19.     It  is  upon 
some  such  tradition  as  this  (which  Moses  also  seems  to  intimate 
in  Gen.  6 :  4,)  that  the  Hindus,  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  based  their 
fables  of  the  Titans,  Aloides  and  others  whom  they  assigned  as 
examples  of  eternal  punishment  to  wicked  souls  in  Tartarus. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  afiforded  an  emblem  no  less  fearful  of 
the  same  thing.  Hence  of  the  wicked  it  is  said  in  Job,  that  "  brim- 
stone shall  be  rained  upon  his  habitation,"  (18:  15,)  and  in  another 
place,  "fire  shall  consume  the  tabernacles  of  bribery."    Henoe 
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among  all  the  other  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  this  of  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Rev.  21  :  8;  and  ab.conf  also  Ps.  11: 
6 ;  140  :  10 ;  120  :  4  ;  Ezek.  38  :  22  ;  and  al.  In  the  heathen  Tar- 
tarus also  fire  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  means  of  torment  to  the 
wicked,  and  Phlegethon  rolled  in  waves  of  fire  about  the  doors,  to 
pour  its  lava  afterwards  into  the  abyss.  Some  allusions  appear 
made  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  as  a  figure  of  disappoint- 
ment to  such  as  devise  mischief,  and  are  not  able  to  bring  it  to 
pass.  See  Ps.  55:9;  Jer.  20:  11;  Ps.  35:  4;  71 :  1 ;  Isa,  45:  17. 
As  time  advances  the  imagery  becomes  changed ;  though  in 
many  cases  the  more  ancient  maintains  the  preference.     The 

Earting  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  passage  thence,  nas  become  para- 
olicalto  the  journey  of  life,  that  to  the  just  ends  in  the  passing  of 
Jordan,  and  Canaan  becomes  heaven ;  while  the  unjust  fall  by  the 
way,  and  the  pit  that  swallowed  up  the  faction  c^  Korah,  the  burn- 
ing of  Nadab  and  Abihu  and  otners  with  fire ;  the  bite  of  fieiy 
serpents  and  other  plagues  upon  rebellious  men  in  the  wilderness, 
are  made  the  paradigms  of  maledictions  hereafter  to  fall  upon  such 
as  will  not  remain  at  peace  with  God,  and  in  charity  with  men. 
See  1  Cor.  10 :  1-12 ;  Jude.  11 :  Deut.  32:  22-24.  cf.  Ps.  95:  7 
ad  fin.  and  Heb.  3 :  7  ad  fin.  and  4:  1-11.  For  although  many 
things  of  this  sort  may  seem  less  clear  in  the  sacred  text,  they  are 
still  found  there,  and  they  flourish  from  age  to  age  in  the  common 
language  of  the  religious  world,  from  which  they  are  taken  by  the 
inspired  penmen.  Thus  we  have  in  our  common  language,  the 
Ark  of  Noah  with  his  Dove  and  Rainbow  as  emblems  of  Christ, 
who  shelters  us  from  the  storms  of  infinite  wrath  that  roll  over  the 
ungodly,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  brings  to  our  souls  the  dive 
branch  of  peace  in  the  assurance  of  pardoned  sin,  and  above,  the 
bow  of  hope  sits  upon  the  clouds  to  be  our  assurance,  that  we  shall 
not  be  swallowed  up  by  the  floods  of  the  wicked.  Each  of  these 
we  shall  find  glanced  upon,  as  part  of  the  imagery  contained  in  the 
Divine  Word.  "  Come  my  people,  enter  thou  into  thy  chambers, 
and  shut  thy  doors  about  thee — until  the  indignation  hie  overpast" 
Isa.  26 :  20,  21.  A  dovelike  form  was  seen  hovering  over  Jesus  by 
the  Jordan,  as  an  emblem  of  his  peaceable  character  and  kingdom ; 
and  when  to  the  beloved  John  in  Patmos  the  heavens  were  opened, 
there  was  seen  a  rainbow  skirting  the  excessive  brightness  of  the 
throne.  So  when  Satan  is  destined  to  be  bruised  under  the  feet  o[ 
good  men,  we  have  it  compared  to  the  trampling  of  the  woman's 
seed  upon  the  serpent;  (cf  Gen-  3:  15;  with.Ps.  91 :  13;)  though 
perhafws  as  often  to  the  overtiirow  of  Pharaoh  at  the  Red  S«l 
"  Thou  hast  broken  Rahab  in  pieces  as  one  that  is  slain."  Ps.  89 : 
10.  "  Jehovah  with  his  sore,  and.  great  and  strong  sword  shall 
punish  Leviathan."  Isa.  27 :  1.  Conr51 :  9 ;  Ps.  74 :  13,  14 ;  Ezet 
29 :  3  ;  though  the  figure  is  older  and  occurs  in  Job  to  denote  any 
boastful  and  proud  kmg.    See  Heb.  26 :  12. 
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After  the  times  of  David,  the  hill  of  Zion  becomes  the  most 
eminent  type  and  paradigm  of  the  heavenly  state ;  as  we  see  in 
many  places  and  have  yet  in  our  common  religious  language. 
Cf.  Isa.  51  :  11 ;  60  :  14  ;  and  66  :  20 ;  with  Gal.  4  :  26 ;  Heb. 
12  :  22 ;  Rev.  21 :  1 ;  and  al.  So  a  little  later  the  pollutions  of 
the  vale  of  Hinnom  gave  rise  to  a  new  imagery  concerning  hell ; 
as  we  find  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  and  the  strictly  Jewish 
portions  of  the  New  Testament.  Conf.  Matt.  5 :  28,  29,  30 ;  10  : 
28 ;  16 :  9 ;  James  3 :  6,  and  al.  and  the  Targums  in  various 
places.  Nor  was  it  long  until  the  Babylonish  captivity  furnished 
new  imagery  of  a  furnace  of  fire,  wherein  state  criminals  were 
wont  to  be  consumed.  Matt.  13 :  42,  50.  And  when  the 
Grecian  became  adopted  as  the  sacred  language,  some  from  amon^ 
the  leading  religious  enigmas  of  that  tongue  were  mingled  with 
such  as  were  of  eastern  origin  ;  whence  we  are  told  of  the  rebel- 
lious angels  hurled  into  Tartarus.    II  Pet.  2:4. 

And  as  to  the  true  and  natural  idea  of  Tartarus  its6lf  among 
the  ancients,  there  is  little  difference  but  that  it  was  held  by  the 
later  Hebrews  in  substantially  the  same  form.  For,  according  to 
the  poets  usually,  Tartarus  was  an  abyss,  either  below  the  southern 
pole,  (as  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,)  or  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  But  according  to  Lucian,  Tartarus  is  that  unformed  and 
disorderly  state  of  things  which  is  supposed  to  exist  beyond  the 
bounds  of  oi^anized  lite  and  motion  and  the  light  of  the  sun.  So 
in  the  New  Testament  we  have  an  abyss,  and  an  outer  darkness 
as  the  proper  lot  of  fallen  spirits  and  wicked  souls  after  death. 
See  and  comp.  with  Numb.  16:  30;  Job  17:  16;  33:  18, 
24,  30;  Ps.  28:  1;  9:  15;  30:  3;  40:  2;  55:  23;  69:  15 
88:  4;  140:  10;  143:  7;  Prov.  1:  12;  28:  17;  Isa.  14:  15 
the  following  passages,  Luke  8 :  31 ;  Rom.  10:7;  Matt.  22  :  13 
8:  12;  25:  30;  II  Pet.  2:  4;  Jude  6;  Rev.  9:  1;  2:  11;  7 
17:  8';  20:  1,3. 

Opposed  to  this  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  state  are  often  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  victorious  king  calling  together  his 
friends  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  a  feast  and  sacrifice.  See 
Matt.  22:  2;  25:  10;  Rev.  19:  7,9.  So  in  the  Old  Testament, 
see  Isa.  62 :  4, 5 ;  and  al.  passim. 

The  burning  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert  are  often  referred  to 
as  the  dwelling-place  of  evil  spirits,  and  thus  also  have  we  another 
image  of  hell.  See  Matt.  12:  43;  Luke  11:  24;  Jer.  17:  6. 
This  seems  to  have  been  in  use  from  early  times ;  and  here  per- 
haps we  have  a  clue  to  that  mysterious  personage,  Azazel,  falsely 
rendered  the  scape-goat  or  ^nonofmaiog,  in  the  Pentateuch.  This 
seems  to  have  been  no  other  than  Satan  himself;  who,  as  the  God 
of  this  world,  was  named  Azazus,  Azizus,  Azel,  Azor,  Asor,  Azaz, 
(i.  q.  Isis)  and  many  other  such  like  names ;  all  originating  in  wl^Vi 
£sb,  fire ;  whence  also  Estia,  Hestia,  or  Vesta.    The  name  is  the 
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same  as  that  of  Hephaestus,  the  god  of  fire,  or  fire  itself  honored 
as  an  emblem  of  Grod.  Of  two  goats  (Lev.  16 :  8)  for  a  sin-oflfer- 
inff,  one  was  determined  by  lot  as  an  offering  unto  God,  while  the 
other,  with  the  sins  of  the  people  as  it  were  imprecated  upon  his 
head,  was  let  go  under  guard  into  the  desert  (v.  21)  as  a  sign  that 
all  such  as  are  rejected  of  God  are  doomed  to  the  same  destruction 
with  the  Devil  and  his  angels. 

Then  we  have  all  the  leading  images  mingled  together  in  vari- 
ous places.  Thus  the  Apocalyptic  river  of  life  is  anticipated  in 
the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  while  both  are  drawn  from  the  stream  of 
Siloa  flowing  from  the  foot  of  Zion  and  the  temple :  (comp.  Rev. 
22:  1-3;  with  Ezek.  47  :  1-12  ;)  the  Paradise  of  the  (gospels  and 
Epistles  is  foreseen  to  be  like  Eden  by  Isaiah ;  (comp.  Luke  23 : 
43  ;  II  Cor.  12  :  4  ;  Rev.  2:  7,  with  Isa.  51 :  3;)  while  the  Gehen- 
na of  the  New  '^estament  with  its  never-dying  worms  and  un- 
quenchable fire  was  well  known  to  the  prophets.  Comp.  Mark  9 : 
43,  44,  with  Isa.  66  :  23.  See  also  Judith  16 :  17 ;  for  the  same 
imagery. 

Thus  much  for  the  leading  images  and  types  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  concerning  the  life  to  come,  and  that  set  forth  the  things 
of  the  spiritual  world  to  us  in  the  most  affecting  manner  by  means 
of  figures  drawn  from  the  things  of  nature  here  visible  and  evi- 
dent to  our  senses.  As  to  subordinate  imagery  there  is  almost  no 
end.  Whatever  can  delight  the  senses  we  shall  find  in  some  way 
used  to  foreshadow  the  joys  of  the  beatific  vision  ;  and  whatever 
is  most  horrible  and  destructive  is  called  in  1o  stand  in  the  way  of 
sin  by  making  the  state  of  lost  souls  more  odious  and  terrible  in 
its  desolation  to  our  senses ;  that  being  seasonably  warned  we  may 
avoid  those  remediless  plagues  by  turning  away  from  the  pursuit 
of  sin  and  folly  to  the  life  nid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  the  follow- 
ing after  that  holiness  which  is  itself  the  only  essential  life  and 
bliss. 

But  as  in  Scriptural  imagery  we  shall  find  the  popular  imagery 
of  the  times  when  they  were  written,  so  the  duration  of  the  future 
world  and  the  retributions  there  exhibited,  is  denoted  by  ordinary 
words  taken  in  the  sense  they  bear  in  the  common  language  of 
life.  No  such  thing  as  strict  and  technical  language  is  to  be  n>und 
in  the  Scriptures ;  but  as  they  are  God's  gift  to  all  ihe  families  of 
the  earth,  so  they  are  written  in  the  common  language  of  the  fam- 
ily and  of  ordinary  life ;  while  dialectics  and  subtilty  and  lexical 
accuracy  of  words  is  left  to  the  philosophers,  whose  works  are  de- 
signed to  be  understood  only  by  scholars.  In  their  language  we 
are  told  how  God  is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent : 
though  these  and  the  like  terms  convey  but  a  slight  impression  of 
what  things  they  represent  to  the  minds  of  the  uneducated :  but  in 
the  Scriptures  there  is  no  such  difficulty  of  comprehending  the 
words  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  for  there  it  is  said,  "  Is  any. 
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tilling  too  hard  for  the  Lord?"    "Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
presence  ?''    "  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  foun*- 
^ation  of  the  world."    So  in  the  language  of  dialectics,  heaven  is 
a  moral  state  not  confined  to  time  or  place,— -the  symphony  of 
created  spirits  with  their  Creator  wherein  there  is  no  discord :  and 
hell  is  also  a  moral  state,  equally  independent  of  time  and  place^-^ 
the  discordance  of  the  creature  s  will  with  that  of  God.     But  such 
language  is  found  ineffectual  with  the  people,  and  a  figurative  style 
of  representation  sets  forth  the  things  of  eternity  with  life  and 
power  to  creatures  immersed  in  sense,  until  death  changes  our  rela^ 
tioDs,  and  to  our  awakened  senses  it  is  clearly  revealed  that  all 
thing?  in  heaven  and  hell  are  taught  to  men  in  similitudes ;  as  if 
some  guardian  spirit  would  warn  before  his  infant  charge  of  ap- 
proaching danger  by  a  dream ;  while  to  every  class  of  minds  the 
evidence  may  be  seen  with  equal  clearness  that  both  states  are 
eternd ;  to  the  one  by  pure  reason,  to  the  other  by  the  Word  of 
God.     Or  if  the  mind  be  perverse,  and  take  to  itself  the  labor  of 
showing  how  God  can  honor  himself  by  disregarding  moral  rela- 
tions and  uttering  pompous  falsehoods,  there  is  no  difference ;  but 
the  sophist  is  deceived  by  the  most  stupid  reasoning,  and  the  sen* 
sualist  {^refers  the  dictates  of  his  own  lust  as  a  reason  for  God's 
action  to  all  that  conscience  or  Scripture  can  raise  of  most  alarm- 
ing imagery  to  awaken  the  fear  of  eternal  death.     The  one  refuses 
to  allow  Scripture  to  teach  that  our  responsibilities  are  those  of 
immortal  beings,  on  the  ground  that  God  is  dishonored  by  such 
responsibilities ;  while  the  other  with  far  greater  consistency  rejects 
the  Scriptures  because  they  afiirm  the  trial  of  the  spirit  for  eter- 
nity in  the  present  world,  and  following  out  the  reasoning  whereby 
this  conclusion  is  reached  he  comes  at  last  to  the  theory  of  the  fool, 
that  there  is  no  God  at  .all  to  direct  the  affairs  of  men,  because 
they  find  the  world  filled  with  evils  for  which  there  seems  no 
remedy. 

The  terms  by  which  the  ancients  commonly  denoted  eternal  du- 
ration were  such  as  are  also  useful  (even  if  their  primary  design 
was  not)  for  the  expression  of  secular  relations.  Indeed  it  is  hard 
for  men  to  comprehend  what  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  except 
by  approximation  and  figures  drawn  from  temporal  things.  Thus 
in  the  duration  of  the  world  and  the  life  of  men  we  have  what 
needs  only  to  be  extended  forward  without  end,  or  backward  with- 
out beginning,  to  afford  what  idea  we  can  have  of  eternity.  Hence 
the  viovd  Eternity  itself:  as  its  Latin  root  iEvum,  (or  rather  the 
Greek  aicb^,)  is  taken  at  once  to  denote  the  life  of  man  ;  the  dura* 
tion  of  the  world,  and  the  life  of  immortal  beings.  For  although 
iBtmm  and  €evitas  {(Etas)  be  more  commonly  taken  when  human 
life  is  spoken  of,  yet  cetemitas  their  derivative,  is  taken  when  a 
long  though  limited  time  is  denoted :  as  when  Pliny  makes  the 
wood  of  cedar  eternal,  and  in  another  place  addresses  the  emperor 
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as  one  whose  power  is  permanent,  by  the  title  of  Eternity  ;  thcNi^ 
this  last  may  refer  to  his  honor  as  a  God  by  the  people.  In  like 
manner  the  Latin  writers  use  their  seculum  to  denote  a  race,  an 
age,  the  life  of  man,  a  century,  a  long  course  of  ages,  and  eternity. 
As  the  Latins  had  no  other  words  so  apt  as  these  tor  the  ezpresuctt 
of  eternal  being,  while  they  are  taken  in  many  other  senses,  (for 
such  words  as  semper  will  not  be  thought  worth  putting  in  com- 
parison with  them,)  so  the  Greeks  knew  no  other  words  so  usefiii 
to  that  end  as  their  taUi,  (or  ^i,)  and  such  as  are  derired  from  it. 
Thus  they  said  ^^fidaetely,  to  bud  forth  continually ;  keififv^ 
ever-blooming ;  ckiycyca/a,  eternal  existence ;  <i«*y«»'^5,  or  ^teiyeWTfs, 
eternal,  deidiyi^Tog,  continually  turning ;  iiieidtog,  and  ^iog,  ever- 
lasting ;  dietdovdia^  perpetual  slavery ;  deiear^,  eternal  existence ; 
ititw^  eternal  life;  Afi^wor,  evergreen,  or  houseleek;  4€/;««t«5^ 
always  girded ;  Afi^^aX^^,  ever-blooming,  &c.,  &c.,  ^*«^,  eternity, 
time,  space  of  ^ime,  life- time,  man's  estate,  the  world;  aUortog^  eter- 
nal, of  long  duration,  permanent.  We  need  not  look  for  authori- 
ties, (as  Arist.  de  Coelo  1.  11)  to  decide  the  uniform  theological 
sense  of  these  words ;  for  on  the  face  of  them,  as  used  in  the 
whole  circle  of  religious  writers,  they  show  that  their  primary  and 
proper  meaning  is  eternity,  or  illimitable  time,  and  all  other,  senses 
are  but  secondary  to  this,  and  used  by  common  consent  in  a  man- 
ner more  loose  (4^w^»e^y)  for  temporal  objects,  while  in  religious 
matters  they  are  usually  to  be  taken  more  strictly  {(kx^fiiettgop)  for 
what  is  eternal  and  unchangeable.  As  oiti^y  may  signify  the  life  of 
man,  so  it  may  be  idken  for  the  vital  parts  of  the  hodj,  by  which 
it  continues  in  life:  as  when  Hippocrates  names  the  spinal  mar- 
row of»(bF.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Greeks  would  describe  a 
thing  as  continued  indefinitely,  they  could  use  ^t»  in  the  sense  of 
more  or  farther.    Of  the  Scripture  usage,  more  hereafter. 

But  when  the  Hebrews  would  use  a  word  that  should  more  than 
all  others  denote  eternity,  they  preferred  ftbi^  secret,  hidden,  vsi- 
known  ;  which,  in  reference  to  time,  will  always  most  aptly  sig- 
nify what  is  indefinite,  or  obscure  as  to  its  beginning  or  end. 
Besides  which,  they  very  frequently  used  for  the  same  purpose  T? 

passing,  progress,  hence  duration,  perpetual  time,  eternity,  forever. 
Sometimes  both  are  taken  at  once  as  an  intensive.  Thus,  "  Je- 
hovah shall  reign  (n|i  oiib)  forever  and  ever :"  "  thou  hast  put 

out  their  name  (n|j  fti"i3pi)  forever  and  ever." — Ps.  9 :  5  (6).     See 

Ps.  119 :  44;  145  :"  2  ;  Mic.  4  :  5;  Ps.  10  :  16  ;  21 :  4,  (5);  52;  a 

So  n^P  ^?aii3P  n5  Isa.  45 :  17.  • 

...  I 

Then  as  what  is  strong,  splendid  and  glorious,  has  also  the  ca- 
pacity of  endurance,  and  what  is  true,  sincere,  and  faithful  must 
excel  and  outlast  what  is  false,  fraudulent  and  treacherous,  so 
so  used    these  ideas  as   parallelisms  of   what  is  eternal ;    and 
ns)  takes  place  of  the  [others.    Thus  they  say  of  the  Messiah, 
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**  He  shall  swallow  up  death  (nrib)  in  victory/*    Isa.  25 :  8;  and 

of  the  wicked  wise  mail  that  has  his  portion  in  this  life,  and  his 
godless  ancestors,  (»b  nsj-n?)  they  shall  never  see  light"    Ps. 

49:  20. 

And  as  they  coupled  ftbij  and  n?  in  the  original  Scriptures,  so 

in  the  Septuagint  we  have  ai^r  followed  by  Jft*,  to  denote  the 
same  thing.  And  as  to  ^r*  itself,  when  taken  alone,  it  often  de- 
notes eternity ;  especially  when  coupled  with  a  negative  ;  as  odx^T*, 
or  pv^ii*,  no  more ;  and  in  Scripture  use  without  the  negative : 
He  that  is  unjust  let  him  be  unjust  (?t*)  still, — and  he  that  is 
righteous  let  him  still  (^n)  work  righteousness."  Rev.  22  :  11.  i. 
q.  Let  the  unjust  {otitkn)  never  work  righteousness,  and  let  the 
just  never  {fin^in)  do  unjustly."  i.  e.  in  the  times  to  come  when 
Christ  hath  ceased  to  reign  as  mediator,  (1  Cor.  15  :  24)  while  of 
the  times  previous  it  is  said  :  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way — 
and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord."    Isa.  55:  7. 

Thus  we  have  eternal  things  denoted  by  words  the  most  apt  we 
can  conceive,  while  they  may  often  be  taken  to  denote  what  is 
temporal.  For  in  all  languages  and  in  all  books  we  find  but  these 
four  general  meanings  to  such  words  as  we  are  now  discussing. 

1.  \Vhen  used  to  define  the  extent  of  personal  rights  or' duties ; 
during  the  present  life.  Thus  we  have  under  the  Mosaic  law 
heidovXela  perpetual  servitude,  i.  e.  servitude  for  life ;  as  it  is  said 
in  the  New  Testament^  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  son  to  remain  in 
his  father's  house  «iff  aii^a,  forever,  i.  e.  during  life,  or  through  the 
whold  period  of  his  minority,  while  a  servant  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
placed at  any  time.     Cf  Ex.  21 :  6;  John  8  :  35. 

*•  2.  When  used  to  define  the  duration  of  privileges  or  duties  in 
states,  during  the  existence  of  the  state,  or  the  dynasty  under 
whose  laws  they  exist  and  are  in  force.  Thus  we  convey  real 
estate  in  our  title  deeds  from  A  to  B,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns, 
"  for  his  and  their  use  and  behoof /orever."  So  under  the  Mosaic 
laws  Palestine  was  assigned  the  Hebrews  as  an  inheritance 
forever,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  was  ordained  to  be  forever^ 
as  an  everlasting  priesthood;  i.  e.  until  the  coming  of  Shiloh  to 
abolish  the  ancient  exclusion  and  sit  forever  as  High  Priest  to  the 
world ;  hence  his  office  is  described  as  unchangeable  (imapd^arog) 
or  untransferable,  and  his  life  indestructible,  or  indissoluble, 
(^dLxatdilvTos)  because  he  cannot  die,  and  shall  never  have  a  suc- 
cessor. 

3.  When  used  to  express  the  duration  of  things  upon  the  earth 
that  outlast  the  life  of  man,  or  the  date  of  monarchies  during  the 
existence  of  the  globe  itself  or  a  long  and  indefinite  course  of 
ages.  Thus  the  grave  is  named  aii^P  n^^^  the  long  home,  or  eter- 
nal house  ;  because  the  dead  shall  not  arise  "  till  the  heavens  be 
no  more."    So  Jonah  thought  himself  cut  off  from  the  living, 
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and  hoped  not  that  he  might  return  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
as  he  sin^s  in  honor  of  his  deliTerance :  "  I  said,  the  earth  with 
her  bars  is  closed  about  me  forever,"  To  the  same  efiect  are  the 
mountains  named  everlasting  or  perpetual,  Cf.  EccL  12:  5; 
Jon.  2 :  4->6 ;  Hab.  3 :  6  and  al. 

4.  When  taken  to  denote  the  duration  of  principles  and  the 
Divine  nature,  the  universal  time  of  all  things,  duration  without 
beginning  or  end.  Thus  the  elements  of  geometry  are  eternal 
truths ;  as  they  depend  not  upon  time  or  space,  and  can  never 
change.  So  the  ooligation  to  love  truth,  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness, and  to  love  God  as  the  personification,  and  we  mav  say, 
embodiment,  of  all  true  excellence,  is  eternal;  since  they  ciepeiul 
not  upon  time,  place,  or  circumstances,  and  are  attributes  of  Him 
who  is  unchangeably  what  he  should  be. 

Of  the  just  it  is  said  they  shall  go  into  everlasting  life,  and  oi 
the  wicked  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment.  As 
this  is  uttered  m  the  same  sentence  (Matt.  25 :  46),  so  both  states 
must  be  deemed  of  equal  duration.  JBoth  must  exist  during  the 
life  of  those  who  are  subjects  of  them ;  if  they  be  awarded  in  the 
future  world,  (as  all,  except  a  few  presumers  lately  sprung  up,  have 
ever  held),  they  must  exist  while  that  world  endures.  Since  in 
that  world  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  become  merged  in  that  of 
God,  as  all  in  all,  (1  Cor.  15:  24),  so  those  states  must  endure 
with  the  duration  of  that  kingdom. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  ground  whatever  for  a  religious  lifcr 
unless  there  be  an  immortal  state,  and  the  retributions  of  that  life 
must  be  final  and  eternal.  As  to  all  surmise  of  another  proba- 
tionary period  beyond  the  grave  to  any  portion  of  the  race,  if  such 
scholars  as  Tholuck,  while  wishing  to  find  it  so,  acknowledge  they 
cannot  find  it  in  the  Scriptures,  we  may  well  be  excused  if  we  can 
find  no  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  kind  in  the  Divine  Word  to 
estabh'sh  aught  that  looks  like  affirming  that  the  dead  have  any 
more  "a  portion  among  the  things  that  are  done  under  the  sun;" 
of  which  the  most  important  to  us  all  is,  to  ''  seek  the  Lord  while 
he  may  be  found,"  that  we  may  find  pardon  and  life.  Paul  evi- 
dently knew  nothing  of  all  this,  though  he  had  been  caught  up 
into  raradise,  and  there  heard  ''unspeakable  words ;"  for  he  affirms 
that  "  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal^  but  the  things  that  are 
not  seen  are  {alibvia)  eternal,"  II  Cor.  4:  18.  Neither  have  we  a 
single  uninspired  voice  of  the  ancient  and  true  church,  nor  of  any 
claiming  apostolic  authority  in  early  times,  to  hold  forth  any  other 
view.  For  as  to  Origen  and  a  few  others  in  times  long  wter  the 
apostles,  there  is  no  dear  evidence  that  they  doubted  the  eternity 
of  God's  retributions ;  and  it  is  not  claimed  by  any  that  they 
taught  openly  such  doctrines  as  men  of  inferior  scholarship  infer 
from  hearsay  that  they  held  in  secret^  and  drew  from  the  dreams 
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'  of  Plato  concerning  the  metempsychosis ;  by  which  they  would 
have  bad  men  subjected  to  alternations  of  good  and  ill  forever. 
But  do  we  affirm  that  the  souls  and  boaies  of  the  resurrection 

'  ^vrorld  shall  exist,  and  be  pained  or  comforted  so  long  as  God 
exists  ?  To  this  we  would  reply,  (as  Watts  has  done  before),  We 
know  not  that  creatures  shall  exist  so  long.  Eternity  is  an  abyss 
too  awful  to  be  comprehended,  or  steadily  contemplated  by  finite 
minds.  Grod  has  not  declared  it  in  so  many  words ;  though  the 
Church  has  always  so  received  what  he  has  taught  concerning  the 
immortality  of  soul  and  body  beyond  the  ^ave.  In  no  known 
religion  is  the  soul  held  as  perishable,  or  the  beatific  vision  less 
than  eternal  to  the  just.  Far  be  from  us  then  the  presumption  to 
set  limits  to  that  of  which  we  know  so  little ;  or  for  any  regard  to 
such  as  wilfully  destroy  themselves,  to  call  in  question  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  or  for  any  cause  den^  that  the  belief  of  men  in  an 
immortal  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  fundamental  to  all 
religion,  and  old  as  the  world. 

A  certain  class  of  writers  indeed  have  imagined  that  they  find 
more  certainty  of  eternal  duration  in  words  of  another  class  than  in 
those  we  have  considered.    Thus  they  will  have  tm^^  to  denote  ab- 

solute  eternity  to  God ;  while  in  reality  it  is  (according  to  the  best 
authorities)  originally  np^_  he   is,  or  he  shall  be  ;   and  when  he 

speaks  of  himself  to  Moses,  he  uses  only  the  first  person  of  a  kin- 
dred verb,  (n;;>n»)  /  am,  or  /  will  be.    So  that  this  word  derives  its 

sense  of  eternal  existence  only  from  conventional  usage ;  and  be* 
cause  it  is  taken  for  his  name  who  is,  i.  e.,  he  who  exists  in  him- 
self and  not  in  another. 

Again  they  conclude  that  such  words  as  incorruptible,  unfading, 
immovable,  indissoluble,  unchangeable,  {dipBaQrog,  afiaQayjog^  a/naqdw^ 
T»yof,  acraXevjog,  audcxalvTog,  d«apa(?aTog,)and  the  like,  may  be  more 
certainly  taken  to  signify  what  is  eternal  than  W\^,  <>«<,  and  their 

correlates.  In  this,  however,  they  are  not  sustained  by  any  known 
usage ;  neither  have  they  much  confidence  in  their  own  affirma- 
tions. For  Luke  describes  the  prow  of  a  ship  as  becoming  itn- 
moveable  (iacUwiof)  when  it  grounded  upon  the  Maltese  reefs. 
Acts  27  :  41.  And  Paul  speaks  o(  endless  genealogies,  (yereaXoyite* 
anii^ytoi)  i.  e.  useless,  or  worthless,  things  that  are  to  no  end, 
I  Tim.  1 :  4.  So  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  speaks  of  the  indis^ 
soluble  power  of  a  proconsulship,  (Axatalvtop  xgdrog  tiig  inaqxi^^Y 
Ant.  10 :  31.  Paul  also  uses  ^q^Oagala  for  sincerity,  or  purity. 
Eph.  6 :  24.  Its  cognate  hfpSofUa  or  d^»ag>^9ia  is  used  for  integrity. 
Tit.  2:7.  In  early  editions  we  have  a<p^a^aia.  'AfM^qawtog  is  also 
the  name  of  a  plant;  (as  the  houseleek  is  called  i^Bi^mv')  and 
from  the  custom  among  a  pastoral  people  of  crowning  with  ever- 
greens such  as  distinguished  themselves  for  anything  excellent  in 
connection  with  their  calling,  we  hear  an  apostle  afiirm  that 
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"when  the  chief  shepherd  shall  appear,"  they  that  have  used  well 
the  office  of  a  pastor  shall  be  rewarded  with  an  amaranthiM 
crown  of  glory,  (iifiaQAvuvoy  t^g  doifis  uUipavop^)  I  e.  the  honor  of 
an  evergreen  crown.  As  to  drt<i^d|?aw  we  find  it  applied  to  laws, 
oracles,  etc.,  in  the  sense  of  inviolable,  i.  e.  not  transgressed, 
observed.  See  Epict.  Enohir.  50,  2.  Plut  de  Fato  1,  and  Def.  of 
Orac.  3.  Joseph.  Ant.  18:  8,2.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
taken  for  what  is  not  transient ;  or,  (as  Theophylact  renders  it), 
^dt6doxog^  untransferable. 

But  if  these  words  must  be  taken  by  Scripture  usage  for  what 
is  eternal,  (which  we  do  not  adroit  without  qualification)  then  also 
must  hell  be  eternal,  for  it  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  an 
unquenchable  fire,  {to  niQ  t<J  ^^€<jtov)  and  worms  that  never  end 
life,  {6  ajc(6>^f  airwy  •^  xeUvTa)  Mark  9  :  44  et  al. 

Still  that  there  are  some  set  terms  taken  by  all  usage  as  derot- 
ing  what  is  everlasting  and  final  there  can  be  no  doubt.  ^^^^ 
class  are  the  reduplicated  and  intensive  forms,  met  in  the  New 
Testament.  These  seem  borrowed  from  the  temple  sepice,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  that  service  for  this  end,  not 
far  from  the  coming  of  Christ.  For  at  the  close  of  all  prayers  in 
the  temple,  it  was  customary  to  say  tj^tp  n?/orever.  But  when 
the  Sadducees  arose,  and  said  there  was  but  one  ti^n:?,  or  worW, 
then  it  was  ordered  to  be  said  &ii5rrn?n  &i'i3>pr'\^,  from  age  to  age, 
or  forever  and  ever.  i.q.  njn  &Ji2?b  Ex.  15:  18 ;  andal.  n^-^^nrm? 
Isa.  45:  17.  See  also  1  Chron.  16:  36;  29:  10;  Dan.  2:  20; 
Neh.  9  :  5 ;  Ps.  Ill :  8  ;  and  148  :  6  ;  Isa,  30  :  8 ;  Dan.  7  :  18 ; 
Jer.  7  :  7  ;  and  25 :  5  ;  Ps.  90 :  2  ;  and  al.  For  as  in  the  New 
Testament  we  have  ai<*>y  ^  ^cUcln'  for  the  life  to  come,  as  well  as 
for  the  times  of  Christ ;  (Cf.  Matt.  12 :  32 ;  Mark.  10 :  30 ;  Luke 
17:  30 ;  1  Cor.  10:  11 ;  Eph.  1 :  21 ;  Heb.  2 :  5;  and  6 :  4 ;  a 
usage  well  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  to  this  day  com- 
mon through  all  the  Christian  world.  We  have  also  6  ai^p  %ov  ai&voi 
the  age  of  ages;  or  ol  aliaveg  tiav  aXibvav  the  age  ofages^  i.  e.  a  period 
containing  all  worlds  and  all  ages,  even  the  eternal  time  of  all 
things ;  and  this,  according  to  New  Testament  usage,  can  signify 
nothing  less  that  what  is  eternal  in  duration.  Thus :  Heb.  1:8; 
Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever,  eig  wv  diwFw  lov  ol^vog^  in 
Heb.  151  tjW2?  Ps.  45 :  7 ;  To  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever, 
slg  toiig  ai&yag  to)p  al<hvt»y,  Galatians  1:5;  see  also  Phil.  4  :  20 ; 
1  Tim.  1 :  17 ;  2  Tim.  4:  18 ;  Heb.  13  :  21  ;  Rev.  4  :  9,  10 ;  10 : 
6;  16:  7;  5:  13;  7:  12;  11:  15;  22:  5;  14:  11;  19:3;  20: 
10.  These  three  last  express  the  duration  of  hell  in  the  punishment 
of  Satan,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  the  great  fornicatrix 
Babylon,  and  such  as  wore  their  livery.  Hence  that  punishment 
is  declared  to  be  as  eternal  as  heaven  is  to  the  saints.  In  Eph. 
3  :  21,  we  have  the  singular  expression,  "until  all  periods  of  the 
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age  of  ages,"  «i?  ndaag  TiigfBrs&g  tcih  alvivog  r^P  albi^vm,    a    phrase, 

however,  of  similar  import  with  the  others;  as  it  represents  eter- 
nal futurity  by  the  figure  of  successive  generations,  ages,  or  pe- 
riods of  time,  and  that,  as  already  observed,  constitutes  the  only 
method  we  have  or  can  invent  by  which  we  can  represent  to  our- 
selves infinite  duration. 

There  are  other  words  occasionally  used  to  denote  eternal  or 
unchangeable  duration.  Thus  it  is  said  that  Christ  hath  perfected 
forever,  (eis  to  dtfivB%H)  the  saints ;"  Heb.  10  :  14  ;  and  that  "  he 
is  able  to  save  {B\g  xd  navxeUg)  to  completeness,  or  to  the  uttermost 
all  that  come  to  God  through  him.  since  he  ever  (n&vTtne)  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them."  Heb.  7  :  25.  So  in  the  Hebrew 
we  are  told  that  eternal  life  is  "  length  of  days  evermore."  '^'nk 
•151  tobi5  D*^??*^  Ps.  21 :  4  (5).  But  these  are  less  adapted  to  de- 
note eternity"^  than  Din5,  n?,  n?5,  oX^,  and  their  correlates,  and 
hence  are  used  but  seldom  in  the  Scriptures,  while  the  latter  are 
found  in  common  use  throughout  the  sacred  text. 

Thus  much  for  a  brief  view  of  Scripture  imagery  concerning 
immortality  and  a  life  to  come.  That  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment, and  the  soul's  immortality  that  involves  it,  should  both 
be  questioned,  we  need  not  wonder;  since  "the  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  God's  Spirit."  What  is  sin  in  his  eyes, 
that  it  should  deserve  eternal  pains  ?  What  to  him  are  the  laws 
of  God  that  only  work  wrath  to  him,  while  they  lay  the  curb  to 
his  lusts  ?  What  to  him  is  the  beauty  of  holiness,  or  the  glory  of 
truth,  that  he  should  care  for  either,  so  long  as  he  prefers  what 
delights  he  can  wring  out  from  the  dullest  clods  and  grossest  impu- 
rities of  the  world,  before  the  fruition  of  God  and  the  never-ending 
joys  of  the  beatific  vision  ?  In  such  a  world  as  ours,  and  among 
a  race  so  depraved,  the  miracle  is  not  that  an  eternal  state  of  being, 
involving  as  it  does  sin  and  pain,  should  find  questioners  to  rail  at, 
or  pervert  the  Scriptures  because  they  repeat  to  us  the  voice  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  that  warns  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  lay  hold  of  eternal  life,  as  a 
divine  and  gracious  gift  from  the  Father  of  our  spirits ;  but  rather 
that  it  should  be  received  at  all,  and  be  found  of  least  eflScacy  in 
ministering  to  personal  sanctity  by  alarming  us  firom  the  dreams 
of  sin  to  find  true  rest  for  our  spirits  in  the  peace  of  God  that 
passeth  understanding;  and  that  we  should  be  drawn  thence  to 
take  up  and  repeat  the  warnings,  no  less  than  the  invitations,  of 
God's  Word,  saying  to  the  penitent,  "  it  shall  be  well  with  him,  for 
they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings ;"  and  to  the  impenitent,  "  it 
shall  be  ill  loith  him,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given 
him." 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN,  AS  INDICATING  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SENTIMENT  OF  ITS  TIMES. 

TraiMlAted  from  the  Oerman  of  Bftor,  hj  Alteko  H.  Oubkivict,  New  Toifc. 

[Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  bora  in  1792,  and  since  1826,  Profeasor^Oidi- 
nary  of  Tbeologv  in  the  UDiversity  of  Turbingen,  deservedly  occupies  a  lu^ 
place  among  the  latest  Gennan  theologians.  His  labors  have  taken  a  histocieai 
or  historico-critical  direction ;  and  in  them  he  has  manifested  an  extraordinarj 
power  of  analysis  and  combination  exerted  upon  a  fall  survey  of  ail  the  mate- 
rials belonging  to  his  subject.  Amon^  his  numerous  productions  may  be  spe- 
cified an  essay  on  the  *^  Christ-Party  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,"  published  k 
the  "  Tubinger  Quartalschrift,  fur  Theoloeie,"  in  which  he  demonstrates  that 
the  apostle  Peter  never  was  at  Rome,  and,  consequently,  that  tht  pope  caa  ia 
no  sense  be  the  successor  of  Peter.  Other  important  questions  bearing  upoa 
Catholicism  he  satisfactorily  disposes  of  in  his  '*  Apollomus  of  Tyana  and  Christ, 
or,  the  Relations  of  Pythagoreanism  and  Christianity.'*  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  no  less  opposed  to  the  school  of  HengstenbeiK  than  to  Catholicism.  In 
several  works,  among  which  are  "  Symbolism  and  Mythology,  or,  the  Natunl 
Religion  of  Antiquity:'*  '' The  Manichsan  System;"  *' The  Christian  Gnosis, 
or,  the  Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  its  Historical  Derelopment ;" 
^*The  Christianity  of  Platouism,  or,  Socrates  and  Christ,"  he  endeavors  to 
develop  and  support  the  doctrine,  that  the  history  of  relirions  is,  throughout, 
but  the  history  of  God  in  the  finite,  and  that  all  forms  of  oelief  are  but  phases 
in  the  development  of  the  original  idea  of  religion.  Baur  originally  took  his 
stand  on  the  philosophy  of  Schleiermacher,  and  his  work  on  the  Natural  Reli- 

S'on  of  Antiquity,  may  be  considered  as  but  an  amplification  of  some  hints 
rown  out  in  Schleiermacher's  "  Einleitung  zur  Glaubenslehre."    In  this  work 
Baur  displays  so  much  eloquence  and  vigor  of  thought,  that  he  may  be  regarded 
as  the  successor  to  his  master's  genius.    The  critical  labors  of  Baur  extend  over 
the  whole  New  Testament  canon.    The  extract  herewith  given  is  from  his 
latest  work,  entitled,  <*  Critical  Researches  concerning  the  &nonical  Go^tels, 
their  Relation  to  each  other,  their  Character  and  Origin."    All  commentaton 
have  remarked  the  striking  affinity,  which,  notwithstanding^  many  diveraitiefli 
exists  between  the  first  three  Gospels ;  and  the  no  less  stnking  diyersity  be* 
tween  them  and  the  Gospel  of  John.    This  diversity,  as  fsr  as  the  exterior  of 
the  Gospels  is  concerned,  relates  to  the  questions  of  time  and  place,  and  is  so 
great  as  to  make  it  evident  that  in  one,  at  least,  the  order  of  time  has  not  been 
followed.    Most  commentators  have  followed  the  chronology  of  John,  in  their 
attempts  at  harmonizing  the  gospel  narratives.    Baur  adopts  the  contrary  view. 
He  groups  together  the  three  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  under  the 
name  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  and  supposes  them  to  be  composed  with  a  pre- 
Tailing  historical  aim  ;  while  the  Gospel  of  John  he  supposes  to  be  oompoaed 
with  a  metaphysical  and  dogmatical  view ;  with  the  design  not  so  moch  to 
relate  actual  events,  as  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  Christianity  in  its  highest 
stage  of  development.    It  is  an  ideal  rather  than  an  actual  narrative.    He  for* 
thermore  holds  that  it  is  not  the  composition  of  the  apostle  to  whom  it  is  attn* 
buted,  but  is  in  all  respects  an  anonymous  work,  and  he  further  considers  the 
last  chapter  of  it  to  be  spurious.    This,  in  brief,  is  the  standpoint  from  whi^ 
he  surveys  the  Gospels.    Affirming  to  the  irreconcilable  contradictions  between 
these  Gospels,  and  denjring  the  autheuticit^r  of  the  last,  which  yet  is  the  expo- 
nent of  Cniistianity  in  its  nighest  form — lugher  even  than  that  set  forth  by  the 
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apo0t]e  Paul — it  is  dear  that  he  cannot  admit  of  the  inspiration  of  onr  canon, 
in  any  sense  which  we  should  admit  to  be  answerable  to  the  term.  With  these 
yiews  he  of  coarse  treats  the  Scriptures  precisely  as  he  would  any  other  work 
under  discussion,  applying  the  same  tests,  and  using  the  same  liberty  of  com- 
ment. It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  standpoint  of  the  Biblical  Re- 
pository )  and  that,  so  far,  it  has  no  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  school  of 
German  commentators.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  this  standpoint 
some  of  the  most  acute  and  far-seeing  surveys  have  been  made  into  the  domains 
of  Biblical  knowledge.  What  then  shall  be  done  %  We  may  ignore  all  the 
labors  of  German  scholarship.  We  may  in  lexicography  refuse  the  aid  of  Ge- 
senius,  because  of  his  '*  Neology,"  and  cling  to  Parkhurst ;  we  may  refuse,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  De  Wette,  RosenmQller, 
and  Baur,  resting  content  with  Scott,  Henry,  and  Clarke.  If  we  do  not  think 
this  the  wiser  course,  it  only  remains  to  take  the  Germans  as  they  are  ]  avail 
ourselves  of  their  labors,  and  avoid  their  errors.  Yet  in  all  thines  evil  there  is 
a  germ  of  good.  Truth  is  so  many-sided  that  if  it  be  only  looked  at,  even  from 
a  false  standpoint,  some  new  views  must  be  obtained  ;  and  we  have  only  to  be 
careful  not  to  adopt  as  true,  views  whose  seeming  truth  arises  from  being  gained 
irom  an  erroneous  point  of  observation.  If  a  numb^  of  observers,  from  sta- 
tions so  widelv  apart  from  ours  as  that  occupied  by  the  German  commentators, 
see  precisely  the  same  thin^  tbat  we  do  from  ours,  it  surely  is  a  strong  corrob- 
orative argument  for  that  view  being  correct.  It  would  seem,  for  instance,  that 
a  Trinitarian,  if  he  needed  confirmation  in  his  belief  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
teaches  the  divinity  of  Christ,  would  receive  it  when  he  learned  that  a  writer  of 
the  acuteness  of  Baur,  looking  at  that  Gospel  from  a  point  the  whole  diameter 
of  its  orbit  distant  from  his  own,  should  yet  pronounce  that  the  setting  forth  of 
this  doctrine  is  the  great  object  of  the  evangelist.  An  author  like  Baur  is 
under  no  temptation  to  wrest  the  Scriptures  for  support  to  a  favorite  doctrine ; 
for  if  they  conflict  with  his  views,  he  regards  their  teaching  as  incomplete  or 
erroneous.  He  who  believes  a  certain  doctrine  to  be  true ;  and  also  holds  that 
the  Scriptures  teach  all  truth  infallibly,  lies  under  the  danger  of  assuming  that 
the  given  doctrine  must  be  contained  in  them ;  and  of  searchine  the  Scriptures 
for  proof  for  his  view,  rather  than  to  discover  what  they  resuly  teach.  The 
error  of  the  Grermans  may  serve  to  detect  our  own  opposite  error ;  or,  if  our 
Tiew  accord  with  theirs  on  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  any  point,  it  may 
convince  us  that  we  have  not  fallen  into  that  error.  On  the  whole,  then,  it 
seems  to  admit  of  no  question  that,  as  interpreters  of  such  a  school  do  exist,  and 
as  they  bring  into  the  support  of  their  views  those  high  resources  of  scholar- 
ship and  talent,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  many  valuable  results^  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  our  country  cannot  without  loss  to  itself  refuse  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  their  labors. — ^Translator.] 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  as  found  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  as 
we  have  shown,  the  high  absolute  importance  which  the  evange- 
list ascribes  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  which  is  expressed  in  the 
idea  of  the  Logos,  comes  forth  with  all  the  energy  of  a  conscious- 
ness filled  with  it.  It  is  just  this  importance  given  to  the  person 
of  Jesus  which  marks  the  position  of^this  Grospel  in  the  progressive 
development  of  the  Christian  sentiment  of  primitive  times. 

In  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  if  we  overlook  the 
intermediary  transitions,  there  mav  on  the  whole  be  distinguished 
three  types  of  Christian  doctrine,  three  principal  forms  of  relirious 
sentiment,  which  constitute  so  many  stages  in  the  progress  o?  the 
development  of  that  sentiment    The  first  of  these  forms  is  repre- 
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sented  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  and  in  those  books  of  the  New 
Testament  cognate  with  them.  Here  we  see  that  phase  of  Chris- 
tianity which  stands  nighest  to  Judaism,  is  the  most  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  and  was  the  earliest  to  break  away  froni  it,  and 
assume  an  independent  significance  of  its  own.  Here  tHe  abso- 
lute si^ificance  of  Christianity  is  this ;  that  it  is  the  Law  spiril- 
ualized  and  made  universal,  with  the  new  covenant  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  which  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  or  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
higher  Messianic  sense,  had  established  through  his  death.  The 
Epistles  of  Paul  present  the  second  form,  in  the  contrast  of  the 
Law  and  the  Gk»spel,  and  in  the  significance,  higher  than  the  sig- 
noptic  conception  of  the  Messiah  or  Son  of  God,  which  the  as- 
cended Christ  has,  as  the  object  of  faith  in  the  Pauline  sense,  or 
as  Lord  of  the  church. 

The  Grospel  of  John  raises  itself  above  this  form  also ;  transcend- 
ing even  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  minor  Pauline  Epistles,  it  pre- 
sents Jesus,  as  the  subject  of  the  evangelical  history,  absolutely 
identical  with  the  Logos,  who  was  from  eternity  with  God,  and 
who  himself  was  God.  In  the  Pauline  standpoint  we  have  the 
nearest  measure  for  that  of  John.  The  relation  between  these 
two  standpoints  may  be  thus  defined : — That  in  the  relations  of 
men  to  God,  which  with  Paul  is  the  harmonizing  of  opposites,  only 
effected  by  struggle  and  contest,  is  with  John  the  repose  of  a  unity 
lying  above  these  opposites ;  and  that  in  respect  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  which  with  Paul  is  always  a  human-divine  relation,  is  with 
John  one  absolutely  divine.  The  chief  opposition  with  which  the 
Pauline  system  is  concerned,  is  that  which  is  developed  in  the 
theocratic  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  of  the  old  covenant, 
between  the  Law,  or  sin  attaining  its  full  power  by  means  of  the 
Law,  and  the  grace  of  God  in  the  gospel,  forgiving  sin,  and  doing 
away  with  it :— or,  as  far  as  the  seat  of  sin  is  in  the  fiesh,  the  an- 
thropologic contest  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Involved  in 
this  opposition,  man  can  only  attain  the  consciousness  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  object  of  faith,  who  suf- 
fered and  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  himself  became  sin 
and  the  curse  of  the  law.  By  this  faith  man  is  justified  before 
God,  and  becomes  thereby  one  with  Christ,  so  that  be  accomplish- 
es in  himself  the  same  process  of  victory  over  sin,  the  slaying  oi 
its  power,  and  enfranchisement  from  the  ILaw,  which  constitate 
what  is  essential  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  And  the  chief 
significance  of  the  person  of  Christ,  consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  this  significance  for  faith  in  him ;  or  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Gk)d 
who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  reconciling  the  world  with  God 
b^  his  death ;  with  which  is  intimately  connected,  that  as  having 
died  and  risen  again,  and  now  raised  to  the  risht  hand  of  God,  or 
ruling  with  the  power  of  God,  he  is  Lord  of  the  church.  Yet  in 
his  divine  power  and  dignity  he  is  essentially  human.    He  is  the 
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second  6r  hearenly  man,  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  or  earth- 
ly; or,  as  the  principle  of  sin,  done  away  with  through  his  death, 
is  properly  the  flesh  {<y^gi),  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  {nvev/ia\  he  is 
the  spiritual  man,  who,  in  distinction  from  the  earthly  has  in  him- 
self the  quickening  spirit  (nvevfia  iaionotoip),  or  spirit  of  holiness 

If  we  compare  the  Pauline  system  in  this  respect  with  those  two 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  synoptic  standpoint — the  fulfillment  of 
the  law  in  the  gospel,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  subjoined  to  the 
law — it  may  be  easily  perceived,  that  this  system  is  only  the  har- 
monizing development  of  those  two  opposmg  ideas,  hitherto  un- 
harmonized.  As  soon  as  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  enfranchise- 
ment from  the  power  of  the  law  came  lo  be  considered  in  their 
more  definite  import,  they  could  only  be  conceived  of  as  a  process 
of  reconciliation  accomplished  in  the  death  of  Jesus;  and  the 
higher  was  the  representation  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  of  the 
^work  of  reconciliation  fulfilled  by  it,  in  the  same  proportion  must 
the  importance  of  the  person  of  Christ  become  greater.  But  never- 
theless,  as  long  as  the  ascending  way,  so  to  speak,  from  below  up- 
wards to  the  Divine  power  and  dignity  of  Christ  was  followed,  and 
the  Divine  in  him,  in  its  ultimate  relations,  could  thus  foe  con- 
sidered as  an  accident  subjoined  to  his  substantial  human  nature 
— ^beyond  which  we  are  not  justified  in  going  by  the  undoubtedly 
authentic  epistles  of  Paul — so  long  the  Christian  sentiment  had 
not  as  yet  attained  its  ultimate  point.  The  Pauline  Christ,  in  every 
stage  of  the  conception,  is  but  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  raised  to  the 
Divine  dignity.  Christ  is  essentially  man,  since  even  as  coming 
from  heaven,  he  is  called  at  the  same  time  man  (1  Cor.  16:  47). 
It  remains  for  this  way,  ascending  from  the  finite  to  the  absolute, 
to  substitute  the  other  way  wherein  the  consideration  proceeds 
from  above  downwards,  and  where  the  substantial  thins  in  the 
person  of  Christ  is  not  the  human,  but  that  which  is  in  itself  divine 
— ^is  the  Logos,  identical  with  the  absolute  being  of  God.  From 
this  standpoint  the  whole  aspect  of  the  essential  nature  of  Christi- 
anity  becomes  changed.  The  first  and  essential  thing  in  Christi- 
anity is  then,  not  that  self-comjpleting  process — objective  in  the 
atoning  death,  subjective  in  the  faith  in  its  atoning  power — a  pro- 
cess render^  necessary  by  the  pow^r  of  the  law  and  of  sin,  and 
succeeding  through  such  stem  opposition ;  but  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  only-be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  the  fullness  of  the  Father's  grace  and  truth 
contained  in  the  Incarnate  One,  in  which  everything  incomplete, 
finite,  and  negativepertaining  to  the  law  given  by  Moses,  is  abso- 
lately  abolished.  The  manifestation  of  the  only-begotten  Son  is 
itself  the  absolute  working  out  of  salvation,  the  immeSiate  imparta- 
tion  to  humanity  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  Logos,  as  the  principle 
of  light  and  life,  entering  into  this  contest  between  light  and  dark- 
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ness,  attracts,  as  kindred  to  himself,  all  who  by  faith  in  him  become 
children  of  God ;  and  this  union  with  him  in  faith,  which  as  such 
is  also  a  domg  {noisXv  ^liffieiav^  iii.  21),  comprehends  in  itself 
simply  everything  which  from  the  Pauline  standpoint  can  only  be 
conceived  of  as  an  opposition,  only  to  be  reconciled  by  a  series  of 
various  crises.  In  short : — That  which  from  the  anthropologic 
standpoint  of  Paul,  is  the  ever-deepening  contest  in  the  subjective 
consciousness  of  the  individual,  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, 
the  law  and  grace  is  from  the  metaphysical  standpoint  of  John, 
the  objective  contest  of  the  two  principles,  embracing  the  physical 
and  moral  world,  of  light  and  darkness,  and  the  process  of  the  Logos 
glorifying  himself  in  conflict  with  the  unbelief  of  the  world,  and  in 
this  very  glorification  bringing  all  back  to  absolute  oneness  with 
himself. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  objective  relations  of  these 
various  standpoints,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  developed  senti- 
ment of  John  could  have  the  Pauline  standpoint  only  as  its  pre- 
parative.  From  the  Pauline  standpoint  only  could  one  proceed 
to  that  of  John,  but  could  not,  on  the  contrary,  turn  back  to  the 
former  from  the  latter.  The  Gospel  of  John  must  therefore  belong 
to  a  period  when  an  advance  had  been  made  beyond  the  Pauline 
form  of  Christianity.  The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  relations 
which  in  this  Gospel  Christianity  sustains  to  Judaism  and  Gen- 
tilism.  According  to  the  principal  passage  bearing  upon  this 
point — ("  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,  we  know  what  we  wor- 
ship, for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,"  4 :  22) — Judaism  has  indeed 
this  absolute  advantage  over  Gentilism,  that  its  worship  was  one 
of  knowledge,  that  is,  it  was  directed  toward  the  true  object  of 
the  religious  sentiment ;  while  that  of  the  Gentiles— to  which  in 
this  passage  the  Samaritan  is  equivalent — ^was  in  relation  to  its 
object,  an  erring  and  ignorant  worship.  If,  as  is  said  in  17 :  3,  it 
be  eternal  life  that  men  should  know  the  only  true  God,  then  had 
the  Jewish  people  alone  the  absolute  truth.  Therefore  the  Messi- 
anic salvation  could  come  from  the  Jews  only  (4  :  22) ;  from  them 
only  could  come  the  Messiah,  who  should  be  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  (4 :  42).  With  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  is  therefore 
connected  in  the  Old  Testament  a  continual  prophecy  of  and 
reference  to  him  who  should  be  sent  from  the  only  true  (3od  as  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world.  Moses  had  written  of  the  Messiah : 
"  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me ;  for  he  wrote 
of  me." — 5 :  46.  In  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  the  theme  is  the 
Messianic  period :  "  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  And  they  shall 
all  be  taught  of  God.  Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard,  and 
hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me." — 6 :  45.  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  the  Messiah  (8 :  52),  and  Isaiah,  in  the 
vision  of  his  glory,  prophesied  of  him  (2 :  41).  The  Old  Testa- 
ment religion  is  shown  to  be  the  true  one,  because  in  the  most 
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important  points  of  the  evangelical  history,  that  only  was  fulfilled 
which  had  been  in  part  expressly  foretold,  and  in  part  typically 
represented  in  the  Old  Testament.^ 

The  Judaism  of  the  Old  Testament  thus  indeed  stands  in  the 
most  intimate  relation  to  Christianity.  But  the  Gentiles  have  also 
a  certain  share  in  that  light  of  the  Logos  which  in  the  beginning 
shone  in  the  darkness.  For  that  light  which  came  into  the  world 
before  the  Logos  became  flesh,  lighted  every  man  (1:9);  and 
when  the  evangelist  with  special  emphasis  (11 :  52)  declares  that 
Jesus  was  not  to  die  merely  for  the  Jewish  people,  but  that  by  his 
death  he  should  also  unite  in  one  whole  the  scattered  children  of 
Grod,  he  presents  these  scattered  children  of  Grod  as  being  also  in 
the  Grentile  world.  The  greater  was  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  less  therefore  the  object  of  the  efforts  of  Jesus  could  be  attained 
among  them,  so  much  the  more  must  its  accomplishment  come  to 
pass  in  the  Gentile  world,  in  which  there  was  also  a  greater  sus- 
ceptibility for  the  word  of  God  and  for  faith  in  Jesus,  than  among 
the  Jews ;  and  the  evangelist  actually  in  several  passages  distin- 
guishes the  Gentiles  in  this  respect  aoove  the  Jews. 

This  equal  adaptation  and  capacity  of.  the  Gentiles  for  partici- 
pation in  the  Messianic  salvation,  is  with  the  evangelist  a  long- 
settled  matter ;  a  question  which  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  an  occasion  of  contest,  and  of  eager  discussion,  oringing 
into  play  all  the  feelings  of  the  time.  It  is  a  question  which  has 
been  answered  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Christian  church,  con- 
sisting of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  united  in  one  whole.  The  evange- 
list repeatedly  adduces  this  oneness  of  a  Christian  church,  consist- 
ing of  various  elements,  and  considers  it  as  something  which  could 

1  **  And  his  disciples  remembered  that  it  was  written,  The  zeal  of  thine 
bonse  hath  eaten  me  up." — 2:  17.  '^As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up."— 3 :  14.  "Then 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that 
bread  from  heaven :  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven." — 
6 :  32.  "  He  that  oelieveth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  fountains  of  living  water.  But  this  he  spake  of  the  Spirit,  which 
they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given, 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified." — 7  :  38,  39.  "And  Jesus,  when  he 
had  found  a  young  ass,  sat  thereon ;  as  it  is  written,  Fear  not,  daughter  of 
Sion :  because  thy  King  cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass's  colt."  .  .  .  .  "  That  the 
saying  of  Esaias  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  Lord,  who 
hath  believed  our  report  f  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  % 
Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again.  He  hath 
blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  heart :  that  they  should  not  see  with  their 
eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them. 
These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory  and  spake  of  him." — 12  : 
14,  15 ;  38—40.  '^  After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  accom- 
plished, that  the  Scripture  mi^ht  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst."  ....«'  That 
the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken.  And 
again  another  Scripture  saith,  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced." 
—10:  36,  37. 
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only  be  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  paUidj 
displayed  signal,  which  should  attract  the  observation  of  all  men, 
in  order  to  their  believing  in  him  ;  or  as  the  condition  upon  which 
his  earthly  existence,  as  it  were  the  germ  of  a  plant  springing  firom 
him,  might  become  the  foundation  of  a  community  waxing  greater 
and  greater.*     This  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  saw  this  unity  as 
a  thing  already  realized  before  him.    The  evangelist  could  not 
herein  so  definitely  perceive  the  immediate  result  of  the  dealh  of 
Jesus — (in  18  :  15,  16,  with  the  laying  down  his  life  for  the  she^ 
is  immediately  connected  his  bringing  the  other  sheep  which  are 
not  of  this  fold,  that  there  might  be  one  fold) — unless  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  that  death  had  actually  produced  this 
effect.    As  only  in  the  unity  of  a  Christian  church,  consisting 
indifferently  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  evangelist  could  see  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  manifestation  and  labors  of 
Jesus ;  and  as  he  must,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  assign 
to  the  Gentiles  a  share  the  more  important  in  proportion  to  the 
negative  attitude  which  the  Jews,  in  their  unbelief — ^the  pK>rtrayaI 
of  which  forms  the  main  theme  of  this  Gospel — maintained  toward 
this  object ;  so  does  that  perfectly  free  position  which  the  evan^- 
list  holds  with  respect  to  Judaism  constitute  one  of  his  pecubar 
characteristics,  and  indicates  a  time  in  which  Christianity,  in  its 
course  of  development,  had  overpassed  the  contradictions  of  the 
earlier  period.    Judaism  already  stands  in  the  far  distance,  and 
everything  positive  which  it  has,  as  the  Sabbath  and  circumcision, 
from  the  point  of  view  where  the  evangelist  stands,  has  become 
completely  indifierent,;'  and  of  the  Mosaic  Law  itself  he  speaks 
most  decisively,  as  of  something  which  pertained  only  to  the  Jews, 
and  which  they  only  could  call  their  own.*    The  evangelist,  as 

^  "  And  this  he  »pake  not  of  himself :  but  being  high  priest  that  year,  he 
prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation ;  and  not  for  that  nation  only, 
out  that  also  he  should  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were 
scattered  abroad." — 1 :  51,  52.  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.  This  he  said  signifjring  what  death  he  should  die." — 1 :  32,  33. 
"  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  man  be  lifted  up :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life." — 3 :  14,  15.  "  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  man  shovld 
be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abide th  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  brlngeth  forth  much  fruit'* 
^12:  23,24. 

t  (( Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  have  done  one  work,  and  ye  mar- 
vel. Moses  therefore  gave  unto  you  circumcision,  (not  because  it  is  of  MoaeSi 
but  of  the  fathers;)  and  ye  on  the  Sabbath-dav  circumcise  a  man.  If  a  man 
on  the  Sabbath-day  receive  circumcision,  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  not  be 
broken :  are  ye  angry  at  me  because  I  have  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on 
the  Sabbath-day  r*— 7:  21—23. 

s  «*  It  is  also  written  in  your  law,  that  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  tme." — 
8:17.  "  Jesus  answered  them,  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said,  Ye  are 
gods?"— 10:  34. 
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well  as  the  apostle  Paul,  does  not  overlook  the  higher  inward  signi- 
fication of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  the  prior  claim  which  the  Jews 
might  muke  on  the  Messianic  salvation :  they  are  the  f^^»  his  own, 
to  whom  the  Logos  came  (1 :  11);  but  it  is  equally  evident  to 
him  that  by  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  which  had  now  become  an 
established  historical  fact,  the  Gentiles  had  actually  entered  into 
the  same  right  of  possession.  Thus  we  have  precisely  the  Pauline 
view  of  the  relations  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  only  that  here  it 
does  not  appear  as  one  which  must  be  made  good  by  contest  and 
debate ;  but  it  has  actually  wrought  itself  out  into  objective  reality, 
in  the  existence  of  a  Christian  church  consisting  of  Jews  and 
Grentiles.  Christianity  has  now  taken  its  place  in  its  absolute 
significance  above  Judaism  and  Gentilism.  In  the  words  of  Jesus 
(4  :  21),  that  the  hour  had  already  come,  when  the  Fathei'  should 
be  worshiped  neither  on  Mount  Gerizim  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem^ 
but  that  the  true  worshipers  of  God  were  they  who  worshiped 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  evangelist  has  given  utterance  to 
the  sentiment  of  his  own  time.  It  has  already  become  to  him  a 
historical  truth,  that  both  Judaism  and  Gentilism  could  stand  but 
in  the  same  negative  relation  to  Christianity,  as  the  only  true  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  therefore  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  a  like  rightful 
portion  in  the  Messianic  salvation  wrought  out  in  the  Christian 
church,  so  as,  in  the  unity  of  the  whole,  to  constitute  the  one  flock 
under  the  One  Shepherd. 

In  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  evangelist  to  Judaism,  the  pe- 
culiarity is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  standing  name  by  which  in 
this  Gospel  the  opponents  of  Jesus  are  denoted,  to  how  different 
classes  soever  they  may  belong,  is  "the  Jews."  There  is  no  uni- 
formity in  this  use,  and  thereiore  no  limitation,  no  specification. 
There  are  passages  where  it  would  seem  that  the  expression  can 
only  designate  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  and  others,  again, 
where  it  is  used  interchangeably  with  "  the  Pharisees,"  whom  the 
evangelist  sometimes  distinguishes  from  "  the  rulers."  Then  there 
are  other  passages  where  it  can  only  signify  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  the  evangelist  marking  a  distinction  between  them  and  the 
"rulers."  And  finally  "the  Jews"  seems  to  be  interchanged  with 
**  the  multitude,"  to  whom,  again,  the  name  sometimes  stands  op- 
posed. This  designation  is  selected  for  all  the  opponents  of  Jesus, 
come  they  whence  they  may ;  whether  they  actually  set  themselves 
against  him,  or  disputed  with  him.  In  Galilee  as  well  as  at  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias  as  well  as  in  the  temple, 
it  was  "  the  Jews"  with  whom  Jesus  had  to  do.  He  is  the  one, 
and  they  the  other  moral  person,  represented  as  speaking  or 
acting.  By  the  Synoptists,  on  the  contrary,  this  designation  is 
never  used  for  any  who  might  be  the  opponents  of  Jesus ;  they 
mark  them  out  definitely  and  specially  ;  it  is  with  John  only  that 
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all  possible  opponents  are  comprehended  under  the  one  name,  "  the 
Jews." 

It  is  believed  that  this  fact — as  also  the  characteristic  of  these 
opponents,  answering  to  this  name,  in  which  concur  all  the  indi- 
vidual qualities  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the  separate  motives  of  their 
opposition  to  Jesus  in  this  one,  that  they  did  not  believe  in  hiofi, 
that  their  fundamental  characteristic  was  unbelief— can  only  be 
rightly  explained  by  the  peculiarity  of  this  Gospel  as  a  whole,  by  its 
plan  and  object : — that  its  object,  namely,  to  set  forth  the  revela- 
tion of  the  glory  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  could  onlv  be  attained  by 
means  of  contrast.  And  it  is  further  believed,  that  this  fluctua- 
ting, general  use  of  the  term  "  the  Jews,"  to  denote  all  the  opponents 
of  Jesus,  taken  in  connection  with  the  universal  tendency  to  set 
forth  the  Jewish  people  in  the  mass  as  unbelieving,  would  seem  to 
point  out  the  later  Gentile-Chrisdan  standpoint  from  which  this 
Gospel  has  been  composed : — that  an  eye-witness,  a  native  of  Pal- 
estine, one  familiar  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation,  an  ac- 
quaintance, moreover,  of  the  high  priest,  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  so  indeterminately  : — that  it  does  not  elsewhere  occur  that 
this  designation  denotes  the  rulers  or  other  separate  parties  of  the 
Jews : — that  the  expression  betrays  rather  the  subsequent  original 
observation  of  a  distant  time,  and  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  ailment 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel. 

In  this  designation  of  the  Jews  are  undoubtedly  concentrated  all 
the  peculiarities  of  this  Gtospel ;  but  from  this  name  it  only  follows, 
when  this  peculiarity  is  considered  by  itself,  that  the  author  of  this 
Gospel,  be  he  who  he  may,  composed  the  evangelical  history  which 
is  the  subject  of  his  representation,  not  from  a  purelv  historical, 
but  r^ither  from  a  higher  religious  or  dogmatic  point  of  view.  As 
he  had  before  his  eyes,  as  an  established  historical  fact,  the  great 
contrast  in  which  Judaism  stood  to  Christianity,  he  carried  it  over 
to  his  evangelical  history,  and  therefore  denoted  those  opponents  of 
Jesus,  whom  the  Synoptists,  living  in  the  actual  survey  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, designatea  by  the  special  historical  names  of  Scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  the  like — by  the  general  name  of  "  the  Jews ;"  in 
order  by  that  name  to  trace  back  to  its  first  beginning  and  cause, 
that,  opposition  as  it  subsequently  developed  itself;  and  to  set  forth 
the  entire  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  from  a  general  point 
of  view  rendered  necessary  by  a  wider  survey.  But  that  he  snould 
survey  the  historical  relations  of  his  time  from  this  point  of  view ; 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Christian  church  contained  in  itself  a 
considerable  Jewish-Christian  element,  the  complete  breach  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Christianity  should  appear  to  him  as  a  fact 
accomplished,  could  be  possible  only  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
author  who  had  not  merely  adopted  the  Pauline  view  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  but  had  further  developed  himself 
in  an  independent  spirit,  and  had  pressed  forward  to  the  full  per- 
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ceptioQ  of  the  absolute  idea  of  Christianity.  So  little  with  him  is 
Christ  the  Son  of  David  (^x  uni^fiaxoa  Ja^id,  Rom.  1  :  3,)  that  he 
seems  to  reckon  his  birth  at  Bethlehem  among  the  Jewish  fictions.* 
In  place  of  the  Jewish  genealogies,  with  him  appears  the  universal 
humanity  of  the  ad^f  ysVaa^o*  of  the  Logos.  Only  in  the  scene  of 
the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  does  be  bring  forward  prominently  any- 
thing of  a  Messianic  character,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Synoptists ;  but  this  is  with  him  but  a  new  point  in 
the  testimony  which  the  Jews  in  their  unbelief,  bear  against  them- 
selves. If  they,  after  the  imipediately  preceding  miracle  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus — ^with  which  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and 
especially  the  following  catastrophe  stand  in  such  close  connec* 
tion — could  so  little  resist  the  impression  of  the  divine  dignity  of 
Jesus,  that  they  offered  homage  to  him  as  the  Messiah,  it  could  be 
only  a  new  proof  of  the  overmastering,  the  irradicable  power  of 
their  unbelief,  that  they  would  not,  nevertheless,  recognize  him  as 
the  Messiah.  What  Jesus  did  and  suffered  to  take  place  in  respect 
to  him  of  a  Messianic  character,  is  according  to  the  representation 
of  the  evangelist,  only  an  accommodation  on  his  part,  in  order 
to  take  away  from  the  Jews  that  pretext  for  their  unbelief,  that 
they  could  not  believe  on  him  on  account,  of  his  lacking  the  Jew- 
ish criteria  of  the  Messiahship.^  But  for  the  evangelist  himself, 
and  from  his  standpoint,  everything  Jewish  has  so  little  of  a  per- 
manent and  important  significance,  that  as  his  idea  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  shows,  he  looks  upon  the  whole  Old  Testament  as  a  period 
of  religious  history  already  accomplished,  and  therefore  past  away 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  Christian  idea. 

When  we  consider  the  great  authority  which  the  apostle  Peter 
was  for  the  Jewish-Christian  portion  of  the  Christian  church,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  an  author  who,  on  the  question 

*  *'  Others  said,  This  is  the  Christ.  But  some  said,  Shall  Christ  come  out  of 
Galilee  1  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said,  That  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David, 
and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was?" — 7:  40,  41. 

*  In  this  respect'  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  with  Matthew  (21  ;  1  sq.)  the 
entrance  into  Jerusalem  was  a  transaction  carefully  provided  for  by  Jesus  him- 
self, as  essential  to  the  Messiahship,  John  (12:9  sq.),  on  the  contrary  makes  of 
the  scene  only  a  ceremony  transacted  by  the  Jews,  which  Jesus,  after  the  people 
had  commenced  the  movement,  made  use  of,  in  order  not  to  be  found  wanting  in 
this  prophetically  announced  criterion  of  the  Messiahship.  We  cannot  here 
infer  a  different  transaction  from  this  difference  in  the  narrative,  and  suppose  as 
Schleiermacher  does,  a  double  entry.  Strauss  has  shown  the  impossioiUty  of 
this  supposition  (ii.  301  sq.)  It  is  strange  that  the  disciples  only  should  not 
have  known  the  Messianic  nature  of  the  transaction.  But  the  remark  of  the 
evangelist, in  verse  16,  parallel  to  the  passage  2 ;  22,  should  be  thus  understood: 
After  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Messianic  relation  of  what  had  taken  place  was 
first  clear  to  them,  for  they  then  first  comprehended  it  in  the  true  sense,  and 
perceived  how  it  was  to  be  taken ;  that  an  earthly  king  was  no  more  to  be  im- 
agined,  than  was  an  earthly  temple  in  2  ;  1 9.  They  first  attained  a  true  know- 
ledge,  when  they  had  thrown  aside  everything  Jewish,  and  learned  to  appre- 
hend it  in  its  mere  typical  import. 
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as  to  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  had  so  decisively 
adopted  that  view  where  he  could  not  stand  without  hdding  to  the 
principles  which  had  first  been  niade  good  by  the  apostle   Paul, 
should  not  leave  this  point  of  the  historical  circumstances  of  his 
time  altogether  untouched.     If  we  may  consider  chapter  xxi.  to 
be  genuine,  this  was  done  by  the  evangelist  in  a  very  significant 
manner.     For  however  obscure  it  may  be,  how  the  tarrying  of  the 
disciple  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (ver.  22  sq.)  is  to  be  under- 
stood, this  much  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  to  the  apostle  Peter's 
glory  of  martyrdom  is  opposed  some  other  distinguishing  advan- 
tage belonging  to  the  apostle  John.    Were  it  the  express  will  of 
the  Lord  that  he  should  tarry  till  He  came,  he  was  thereby  raised 
above  the  requisition  which  might  be  made  on  him  in  respect  of 
that  martyrdom,  and  could  in  no  wise  be  set  below  those  apostles 
whose  name,  like  that  of  Peter,  shone  in  all  the  glory  of  a  mar- 
tyr's death.     If  he  were  the  survivor  of  the  apostles — ^the  only  re- 
maining disciple — yet  only  so  because  he  was  awaiting  the  Lord — 
this  would  be  a  distinction  peculiar  to  him,  which  would  place  him 
the  higher,  the  less  he  shared  it  with  others.     He  was  the  disciple, 
who,  as  the  awaiter  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  should  not  die. 
The  correction,  in  verse  23,  in  respect  of  the  saying  which  went 
abroad  respecting  the  apostle  John,  only  shows  that  the  ©^  d^ro^ij- 
vneiv  was  a  too  positive  interpretation  given  to  the  words  of  the 
Lord ;  but  it  says  nothing  of  an  actual  dying.     It  is  not  said  that 
he  was  actually  dead  nor  that  it  was  appointed  for  him  abo  to  die. 
He  thus  remains  the  disciple  of  who^e  death  no  one  has  anything 
to  say — of  which  no  one  might  spen'v — in  whose  name,  as  well  as 
in  whose  Gospel,  death  was  lost  in  life.     This  was  unquestionably 
a  decisive  preference  of  the  apostle  John  over  even  Peter ;  and 
the  care  which  was  taken  thus  to  sf>3cify  it,  could  only  be  caused 
by  the  wish,  in  the  contest  with  the  Jewish-Christian  party,  whose 
chief  authority  was  the  apostle  Peter,  to  maintain  at  least  an  equal 
authority  for  their  own  apostle  Johr^     But  as  we  consider  ch^ 
ter  xxi.  as  an  addition  subsequently  appended,  we  see  indeed,  in 
this  parallel  between  John  and  Petei*,  bow  deep  an  interest  was  felt 
by  the  party  which  was  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Grospe) 
of  John ;  but  this  would  seem  to  leave  no  connection  with  that 
Gospel  itself. 

But  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  in  the  last  chapter  a  tendency  is 
only  more  decidedly  expressed,  which  can  scarcely  have  been  over- 
looked in  several  passages  of  the  Gospel  itself  Strauss  was  the 
first  to  point  out  that  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  the  relation  in  which 
John  and  Peter  stand  to  each  other,  manifests  a  sort  of  premedita- 
tion ;  that  in  some  places,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  it  endeavors,  if 
not  to  place  John  before  Peter,  at  least  to  set  him  by  his  side.  The 
fourth  Gospel  alone,  by  the  standing  designation  of  6  padtitiig  Sr 
iiydncf  or  ItpiXet  6  '/ajaoOj— of  which  the  Synoptists,  with  whom  Peter 
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maintains  the  undoubted  primacy,  know  not  the  least— distin- 
guishes  John,  to  whom  beyond  all  doubt  the  designation  refers,  in 
some  sense  beyond  all  the  others ;  and  this  confidential  relation  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  appears  in  those  instances  where  Peter  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  John  : — as  for  example, 
when  he  could  only  learn  through  John,  whom  Jesus  intended  by 
what  he  said  of  the  approaching  betrayal  (13 :  24.)  Peter  himself 
must  here  have  recognized  his  own  less  intimate  relations  with 
Jesus.  It  is  indeed,  as  Strauss  remarks,  a  merely  external  advan- 
tage, without  any  connection  with  any  closer  relations  with  Jesus, 
that  according  to  the  fourth  Grospel  alone,  it  is  John  who,  as  known 
to  the  high  priest,  procured  for  Peter  access  to  the  palace,  when 
Jesus  was  detained  there  (18 :  5) ;  but  with  this  stands  immediately 
connected,  that  the  Synoptists  ascribe  especially  to  Peter  and  not 
to  John  also,  the  zeal  which  impelled  him  to  follow  his  imprisoned 
master.  Here  also  belongs  the  circumstance,  likewise  noticed  by 
Strauss,  that  the  fourth  Qospel  places  John  beneath  the  cross  of 
Jesus,  where  none  of  the  disciples  appear  in  the  Synoptists ;  and 
that  he  is  there  placed  in  a  relation  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  of  which 
the  others  make  no  mention.  This  selection  could  only  be  the 
result  of  the  intimate  relation  in  which  John  stood  to  Jesus  ;  and 
from  this  relation  the  effort  is  everywhere  visible,  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurs  of  conrmaring  the  two  disciples,  that  John  shall 
at  least  not  be  deferred  to  reter.  The  author  of  the  gospel  touches 
most  strikingly  upon  this  rivalship  in  the  narration  in  chapter  xx., 
where  something  is  continually  said  of  each  of  the  two,  which 
brings  the  one  into  comparison  with  the  other.  The  two  disciples 
go  to  the  sepulchre  together,  but  John  outran  Peter  and  came  first 
to  the  sepulchre,  stooping  down  into  which  he  saw  the  clothes 
lying,  yet  without  going  in.  Peter  then,  who  came  after  John, 
went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  examined  the  clothes  more  narrowly, 
for  he  saw  that  the  napkin  was  not  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  place  by  itself.  Then  the  other  disciple  who  first 
came  to  the  sepulchre  went  into  it,  and  here  he  did  only  what  Peter 
had  done  before  him ;  but  then  it  is  said  of  him  only,  not  of  Peter, 
that  as  the  result  of  this  seeing — ^for  the  faith  of  the  disciples  at 
this  time  was  one  which  required  sight,  not  an  intelligent  one, — 
that  he  believed.'  It  is  indeed  true  as  Strauss  remarks,  that  the 
distinctions  belonging  to  Peter,  as  the  honorable  surname  given  to 
him  by  Jesus  (1 :  43),  his  undoubting  confession  (6:  68),  are  no  more 
passed  over  in  silence  in  the  fourth  Gk>spel  than  are  his  weakness, 
and  the  rebuke  received  by  him  in  consequence  firom  Jesus ;  but 
if  we  take  in  the  mass  that  which  refers  to  the  peculiar  relations 
of  these  two  disciples  to  each  other,  it  will  appear  that  when  this 

*  The  passage,  John  20 :  4,  5,  is  one  of  those  in  which  this  Gospel  most  closely 
coincides  with  that  of  Luke  (compare  Luke  24  :  12) ;  hut  Luke  speaks  only  of 
Peter,  without  8a3ring  anything  of  John. 
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thing  and  the  other  is  ascribed  to  Peter,  which  tend  to  place  bim 
— although  still  at  the  head  of  the  disciples — in  a  not  exactly  favor- 
able light,  it  is  John  as  the  author  of  tne  fourth  Gospel,  who  men- 
tions it,  while  it  is  not  found  in  the  Synoptists.  It  is  remarkable 
that  while  all  the  evangelists  relate  that  at  the  apprehension  of 
Jesus,  one  of  his  followers  drew  a  sword,  and  cut  off  an  ear  of  the 
servant  of  the  high  priest,  it  is  it  only  the  fourth  evangelist  who 
records  this  action,  of  which  Jesus  disapproved,  as  having  been 
committed  by  Peter.  And  not  merely  is  tnis  related  (18 :  10),  but 
the  evangelist  returns  to  it,  after  minutely  detailing  Peter's  three 
acts  of  denial,  in  order  to  make  use  of  this  transaction  as  an  occa- 
sion— ^which  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  as  Strauss  cor- 
rectly remarks,  seems  so  careful  and  deliberate  that  its  purpose 
can  not  be  mistaken — ^for  fastening  upon  Peter  that  stroke  of  the 
sword.  The  hesitation  of  Peter  (13:  8)  to  suffer  his  feet  to  be 
washed  by  Jesus,  affords  indeed  a  fine  testimony  of  his  devotion 
to  Jesus,  but  manifests,  nevertheless,  but  little  capacity  for  rightly 
understanding  the  deeper  meaning  of  this  transaction.  Just  as 
little  for  his  credit  was  it  that  his  thrice  repeated  denial  should  be 
again  brought  to  mind  in  a  manner  so  humiliating  for  him,  by  the 
threefold  question  put  by  Jesus  (21 :  15  sq.).  If  in  all  this  we  sec 
but  corrections  and  amplifications  of  the  synoptic  narration,  th^ 
must  this  Grospel  stand  in  a  relation  somewhat  similar  to  the  synop- 
tical Gospels.  But  how  improbable  is  it  that  all  these  traces  con- 
cerning Peter  and  John  should  have  utterly  disappeared  from  the 
synoptical  traditions.  Could  this  relation  to  Jesus  of  the  beloved 
disciple  have  been  so  unimportant,  that  they  should  have  given  no 
hint  of  it?  And  yet  how  can  we  doubt  oi  it,  when  John  himself 
as  author  of  the  Gospel,  informs  us  of  it?  Then  the  question  be- 
comes still  more  pressing.  Was  he  really  the  author  ? 

However  this  may  be  decided,  the  particularity  with  which  the 
relation  of  these  two  disciples  to  each  other  is  narrated  in  this 
Grospel  remains  the  same,  and  the  ground  of  it  can  only  lie  in  the 
historical  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  the  composition  of 
the  Gospel  took  place :  in  the  high  authority  which  the  apostle 
Peter  had  in  so  great  a  part  of  the  Christian  church.  What  then 
shall  we  think  to  have  been  the  special  design  of  the  author  of  this 
Gospel  ? — Perhaps  just  this :  To  bring  into  recognition  that  parti- 
cular form  of  the  Christian  sentiment  which  is  set  lorth  in  this  Gk>spel 
of  John.  But  how  else  could  this  be  done  but  in  contrast  to  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  existing  forms  of  the  Christian  sentiment 
—which  were,  in  general,  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine — to  place  itself 
above  which  was  the  necessary  tendency  of  a  Gospel,  in  which  the 
principle  of  the  Christian  sentiment  assumed  an  absolute  signifi- 
cance so  widely  different.  What  then  is  the  beloved  disciple,  who 
lay  in  the  Lord's  bosom,  the  confidant  of  his  inmost  thoughts,  in 
comparison  with  whom  even  Peter  stood  at  a  distance^-what 
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other  is  he  than  the  bearer  of  that  form  of  the  Christian  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  in  his  Gk^spei — of  the  absolute  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  is  adequately  conceived  and  expressed  in  John's  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ  ?  Why  should  it  seem  strange  that 
in  the  position  which  John  and  Peter  seem  to  stand  towara  each 
other,  may  be  recognized  the  high  significance  which  that  form 
of  the  Christian  sentiment  represented  by  John  had  assumed  in  jthe 
historical  relations  of  the  time  ? 

As  Peter  is  the  representative  of  the  twelve  apostles,  the  posi- 
tion which  the  evangelist  gives  himself  in  respect  to  Peter,  points 
out  the  relations  in  which  he  placed  himself  towards  the  other 
apostles.  This  deserves,  however,  a  somewhat  closer  considera- 
tion, in  order  to  place  what  has  been  before  remarked  in  a  still 
clearer  li^ht.  A  contradiction,  a  polemic  attitude,  like  that  which 
we  perceive  in  Luke,  does  not  here  manifest  itself;  but  so  much 
the  more  does  the  evangelist  represent  the  entire  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  spiritual  capacity  which  the  apostles  had  attained  during 
the  life  of  Jesus,  as  one  so  low  and  imperfect,  that  it  stands  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  that  standpoint,  from  which  he  looks  back 
upon  this  earlier  period.  Here  belong  the  texts  in  which  the  evan- 
gelist expressly  affirms  that  the  disciples  did  not  at  first  understand 
the  true  and  proper  sense  of  what  was  said  and  done  by  Jesus  ; 
but  only  subsequently,  after  his  death  and  resurrection.  (Compare 
2  :  22.)  After  his  resurrection  the  disciples  remembered  what  he 
had  said  (verse  19),  and  then  for  the  first  time  understood  his 
meaning,  and  then  believed  the  Scripture  and  the  word  of  Jesus. 
So  also  (12 :  16)  the  disciples  did  not  at  first  understand  the  Mes- 
sianic import  of  what  occurred  at  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  after  he  was  glorified,  it  is  added,  then  thev  remembered 
that  these  things  were  written  of  him,  and  that  they  had  done  these 
things  unto  him.  Of  the  numerous  misunderstandings  of  the 
words  of  Jesus,  of  the  so  often  inept  questioi\^  which  they  put  to 
him,  how  many  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  disciples.  (Compare 
4 :  31  sq. ;  5 :  5  sq. ;  11 :  8  sq.,  16).  The  last  discourse  of  Jesus 
to  his  disciples,  especially,  contains  proofs  of  how  little  able  were 
they  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  and  the  evangelist  seems  to  have 
taken  pains  to  make  their  spiritual  incapacity  manifest.  How 
unappreciative  is  that  question  of  Thomas,  "  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ?"  (14 :  5). 
How  incomprehensible  is  the  demand  made  by  Philip,  "  Lord, 
show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us"  (verse  8).  How  humi- 
liating to  the  disciples  the  reply  of  Jesus,  "Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?"  (verse 
9;  compare  also  14:  23;  16:  17,29).  At  so  imperfect  a  stag^ 
of  their  spiritual  life  the  disciples  at  that  time  found  themselves, 
because  they  had  not  yet  received  the  Spirit,  which  Spirit  could 
only  come  after  the  glorification  of  Jesus  (7 :  39).     The  whole 
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scope  of  the  parting  discourse  goes  to  indicate  a  period  when  the 
Spirit  imparted  to  the  disciples  had  raised  them  to  qaite  another 
sta^  of  knowledge  and  of  spiritual  sentiment.  But  the  i^reater  is  the 
difference  between  this  later  and  that  earlier  period  :  the  greater  is 
the  more  everything  which  raises  the  Christian  sentiment  to  that 
higher  standpoint,  belongs  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus ;  at  so  much  greater  distance  does  the  evangelist  stand  from 
that  Jewish  view  which  would  have  the  entire  capability  for  the 
apostolical  office  conjoined  to  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  and  to  the 
converse  of  the  disciples  with  their  immediately  i>resent  LonL 
Judaism  took  its  stand  on  the  personality  of  single  individuals  as 
conductors  of  the  whole ;  on  the  apostles,  and  of  these  especially, 
on  the  apostle  Peter.  From  opposition  to  this  view  arises  the 
gentle  irony  of  the  evangelist  towards  the  apostle  Peter.  In  his 
view  the  Spirit,  as  the  universal  principle  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  life,  stands  above  the  personal  in  the  apostles ;  and  the  greater 
is  the  fullness  of  that  spiritual  life  which  had  developed  itself  in 
the  Christian  church  from  this  principle,  first  become  operative 
after  the  departure  of  Jesus,  so  much  the  more  do  the  apostles 
retreat  into  the  background,  for  they  who  believed  on  him  should 
also  receive  the  Spirit  (7  :  39)  ;,and  in  the  parting  discourse  it  may 
hence  be  seen  how  the  idea  of  the  apostles  passes  over  into  tlie 
broader  idea  of  the  disciples,  for  the  greater  part  of  what  is  there 
said  accords  with  the  latter  as  well  as  with  the  former.  In  this 
respect  it  may  here  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  solemn  title  of 
andaroXoi  does  not  occur  in  this  Gospel,  and  the  twelve  are  only 
named  where  something  depends  upon  their  name  which  can  ex- 
cite no  veiy  high  regard  for  them.  Thus  (6 :  67)  Jesus  asks  the 
twelve  whether  they  also  will  go  away  from  him  ;  and  honorable 
as  is  the  confession  of  Peter,  it  is  just  here  that  the  evangelist 
notices  that  Judas,  the  betrayer,  had  been  one  of  the  twelve. 
Thomas  also,  in  the  .scene  characterized  by  his  unbelief,  is  intro* 
duced  as  one  of  the  twelve. 

Taking  all  these  things  together,  we  look  upon  the  evangelist 
as  an  author  who  already  stood  at  a  distance  from  that  oldest 
circle  of  Judaism. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  DEMAND  AND  DEMONSTRATION  OF  A  FUTURE  RETRIBUTION 

IN  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

B7  Bar.  Ocomoc  B.  Chketer,  D.D.,  New  York. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  compare  the  apparatus  of  Natural  The- 
olo^  with  that  of  Revealed,  and  the'  idea  of  progress  in  the  one 
witn  that  of  progress  in  the  other. 

Natural  Theology  is  that  which  n)ay  be  known  of  God  from  the 
things  that  are  made,  and  from  our  experience  of  God's  govern- 
ment In  considering  the  things  that  are  made,  we  have,  not  only 
our  senses,  but  our  scientific  apparatus,  our  instruments  of  exam- 
ination. In  considering  our  experience  of  God's  government,  we 
have  to  examine  the  moral  nature  of  the  creatures  governed,  and 
their  relations  to  the  Creator  and  Governor. 

Now  in  considering  the  question,  How  far  can  Natural  Theology 
o  ? — we  have  to  remember  that  our  admirable  increase  of  means 
or  examining  the  works  of  "God,  and  our  facilities  of  accurate  and 
universal  investigation,  are  greatly  owing  to  the  effect  of  Revealed 
Theology  itself.  Natural  Theology  can  go  farther  now  than  it 
could  m  the  time  of  Plato,  as  to  minuteness  and  universality  of 
demonstration ;  but  it  cannot  go  a  whit  farther  as  to  the  ^eat 
points  demonstrated,  Plato  could  see  those  points — the  goodness 
and  justice  of  God,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  government,  though 
he  could  not  have  written  a  book  like  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

And  ^et,  from  insight  glances  at  conscience  and  God,  and  irom 
meditation  on  the  good  and  evil  as  related,  Plato  could  perhaps 
have  written  a  more  powerful  book  than  that,  more  overwhelm- 
ingly convincing  than  Paley's,  more  directly  and  triumphantly 
appealing  to  everv  soul's  own  convictions  and  mtuitive  certainties. 

Progress  in  Natural  Theology  is  of  two  sorts ;  first,  the  know- 
ledge  and  comparative  anatomy  of  facts,  which  men,  with  all  the 
apparatus  given  by  Christianity,  and  a  science  under  the  light  of 
(Jhristianitv,  can  gather  in  regard  to  Nature  discoursing  of  Qod ; 
and  second,  the  knowledge  of  the  utmost  and  highest  conclusions 
which  men,  under  the  light  of  Nature  merely,  and  without  the 
light  of  Revealed  Theology,  ever  have  drawn,  or  would  draw,  or 
could,  from  the  same  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  known  or  could 
know  them. 

Progress  in  Revealed  Theology  is  simply  the  increased  know- 
ledge  of  the  facts  in  Grod's  Word,  together  with  comparison  and 
interpretation  of  them  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit.    Pro* 
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gress  in  Revealed  Theology  is  shut  up  to  the  Divine  Word,  and 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  and  by  that  Word. 

And  just  so  progress  in  Natural  Theology  is  shut  up  to  the 
study  01  the  creation,  and  of  governed  creatures,  which,  leather 
with  experience  of  the  government  of  God,  is  the  Word  in  Natu- 
ral Theology.  Thy  judgments  are  as  the  light  that  goeth  forth. 
And  we  remark  in  regard  to  this  prepress  also,  as  before,  that  it  is 
not  possible  except  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  of  Grod; 
for  except  by  Christianity,  by  the  light  of  the  Bible,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  God  s  Spirit,  there  could  be  no  real,  fundamental  advance 
in  Natural  Theology,  from  the  dajr  and  the  light  of  Plato.  The 
apparatus  for  the  study  of  creation,  and  the  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  are  ooth,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  a  series 
of  mere  external  instrumentalities,  dependent,  for  the  'manner  of 
their  use,  upon  the  state  of  mind  in  the  observer.  The  great  im- 
portant thing  in  both  cases,  is  the  inward  apparatus  in  the  state  of 
the  feelings,  the  habits  of  the  soul. 

And  here  comes  in  the  fact  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  the  crea- 
tures themselves  who  are  their  own  judges  or  jurors  oa  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  Natural  Theology.  The  guilty  examine 
the  guilty,  the  condemned  of  conscience  the  condemned  ;  set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief  It  is  impossible  here  to  expect  a  fair,  unfet- 
tered, unbiassed  conclusion.  The  conclusion  rests  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  facts  in  our  own  consciousness  and  inward  nature,  as 
well  as  in  our  sight  and  knowledge  of  external  nature.  We  know 
confidently,  therefore,  beforehand,  that  the  conclusions  of  a  Natu- 
ral Theology  made  up  by  such  critics,  if  they  took  into  view  at 
all  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  his  relations  to  God,  must  be  im- 
perfect, to  say  the  least,  and  would  be  most  probably  deficient  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  be  actually  some  of  them  untrue.  There  wouM 
be  a  coloring  of  the  facts,  and  a  special,  dishonest  pleading  in 
regard  to  them,  except  with  beings  in  strict  friendship  with  God, 
seen  as  he  is.  And  if  they  did  not  take  into  view  the  actual  moral 
nature  of  man,  and  its  relations  to  the  Divine  government,  that 
neglect  alone  would  be  enough  to  falsify  the  conclusions  of  a  par- 
tial examination,  because  those  conclusions  would  be  still  applied 
as  universal,  whereas  they  cannot  cover  the  providence  of  God  in 
regard  to  fallen  creatures. 

There  is  a  Natural  Theology  in  God's  Word,  especially  in  the 
Old  Testament.  David  broached  the  highest  province  of  it  in  the 
139th  Psalm.  The  Book  of  Job  is  a  grand,  glorious,  mystic  hymn 
of  Nature  and  of  Providence  to  Qoi.  And  Solomon  entered  upon 
some  of  the  knottiest  and  deepest  Questions  and  intricacies  of  Na- 
tural Theology,  in  the  Book  oi  Ecclesiastes.  And  when  be 
"  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  and  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes,''  he  must  have  made 
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such  a  work,  that  if  that  book  had  remained,  it  is  likely  that  Paley 
and  the  Bridgewater  gentlemen  would  have  been  spared  the  time 
and  labor  given  to  their  treatises,  as  a  work  in  science  quite  of 
supererogation. 

They  went  much  farther  and  deeper  in  Natural  Theology  in 
those  days,  than  most  Natural  Theologians  have  ever  dreamed  of 
doing.    They  grappled  with  great  questions,  and  generally,  when 
they  erred,  seem  to  have  erred  in  defending  God,  rather  than  ex- 
cusing man,  which  indeed  they  did  not  seek  to  do.     Pursued  with 
sometning  of  their  spirit,  the  study  of  Natural  Theology,  to  a 
mind  that  loves  to  behold  God  in  his  works,  becomes,  next  to  the 
pursuit  of  Revealed  Theology,  the  most  comprehensive  and  inter- 
esting study  in  the  world.     The  definition  of  it,  as  a  science,  is 
simply  this,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  terms  as  well  as 
things,  the  Word  of  Nature  in  regard  to  God,  or  Nature  dis- 
coursing of  God.    Comprehensively  conceived,  its  study  includes 
that  of  ail  other  sciences,  as  necessary  or  subservient  to  its 
thorough  prosecution.     An  extensive  and  profound  knowledge  of 
Natur3  History  is  requisite,  not  merely  the  history  of  all  known 
living  creatures  and  their  habits,  but  the  history  and  classification 
of  ascertained  facts  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms, and  of  all  revolutions  and  phenomena  in  (he  earth,  the  air, 
the  sea,  and  the  heavens.    All  possible  histories  of  Nature,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  and  all  possible  philosophies  of  natural  his- 
tory, furnish  materials  for  the  studies  of  the  natural  theologian. 

A  knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  requisite,  or  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  material  phenomena  in  the  universe, 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
they  are  united.  This  department  of  Natural  Science  includes 
the  divisions  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics, 
Optics,  Electricity^  (Galvanism,  Magnetism,  and  indeed  the  inves- 
tigation of  all  forces  that  affect  the  senses,  or  are  perceived  to  affect 
the  external  universe.  Then  comes  the  science  of  Chemistry,  so 
filled  with  interest  and  crowded  with  discoveries,  and  elevated  in 
importance  by  the  investigations  of  the  last  half  century.  The 
science  of  Anatomy,  individual  and  comparative,  of  man  and  of 
all  creatures,  and  the  researches  of  Physiology  as  to  the  nature 
and  laws  of  life,  and  its  connection  with  matter  and  spirit,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Last  of  all  the  natural  sciences  must 
be  named  Astronomy,  the  noblest,  sublimest,  and  most  perfect  of 
them  all,  opening  to  the  mind  such  boundless  prospects  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  his  created  universe,  in  scenes  of  wisdom,  power,  and 
love,  whose  magnificence  is  indescribable  and  inexhaustible^  and 
whose  extent  baffles  all  conception. 

These  are  sciences,  and  departments  of  science,  concerning  the 
works  of  God  in  creation,  exclusive  of  the  science  of  the  soul. 
And  yet  Natural  Theolc^,  as  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  pur- 
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saed,  has  been  almost  exclusively  conyersant  with  these  sciences. 
And  in  truth,  the  slightest  examination  of  any  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences will  show  how  dependent  we  are  upon  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  their  principles  for  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  God  of  Nature  is  revealed  in  his  works.    The  inventions  of 
human  art,  produced  in  the  prosecution  of  those  sciences,  may  be 
considered  useful  just  in  proportion  as  they  enable  us  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe,  and  through  that  our  knowledge  of 
Grod.     Take,  for  instance,  the  inventions  of  the  telescope  and 
microscope,  which  have  opened  to  us  on  either  hand  such  amazing 
views  both  of  the  extent  and  minuteness  of  God's  created  uni- 
verse.    By  the  first  of  these  instruments  the  mind  is  introduced  to 
the  knowledge  of  an  extent  of  God*s  empire,  of  which  before  not 
the  wildest  imagination  had  dreamed,  nor  the  most  exalted  and 
enlightened  mind  could  conceive.     We  behold  celestial  wonders 
in  regions  of  space,  to  which  thought  had  never  travelled.     We  < 
see  the  operations  of  the  Almighty  extending  with  the  illimitable 
expanse  of  creation  to  countless  spheres  and  systems,  to  millions 
upon  millions  of  other  suns  than  ours,  irradiating  millions  upon 
millions  of  other  perfect  worlds,  revolving  in  the  immensity  of 
space,  and  wheeling  orderly  around  the  throne  of  Grod.     We  are 
thus  made  familiar  with  conceptions  of  infinite  power  and  infi- 
nite wisdom,  such  as  otherwise  we  could  never  have  gained  in  this 
existence,  from  the  created  works  of  the  Deity.     We  are  intro- 
duced to  a  knowledge  of  the  probable  infinitude  of  Grod's  universe, 
a  point  of  immense  importance  in  our  Natural  Theology ;  a  point 
on  which  the  mind  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  Astronomical  Discourses 
dwelt  with  so  much  power,  with  such  a  vast  sweep  of  excursion 
into  the  field  of  the  Divine  attributes.     These  glorious  excursions 
could  not  possibly  have  been  made  without  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  an  instrument  which  is  justly  regarded  by  the  devout 
mind  as  a  providential  gift  from  God  to  mankind  for  the  greater 
knowledge  of  his  own  character. 

But  if  by  means  of  this  instrument  we  are  admitted  to  such 
amazing  discoveries  of  the  infinitude  and  boundless  glory  of  God's 
created  universe,  and  carried  where  we  see  the  stars  that  at  the 
world's  creation  sang  together,  performing  their  revolutions  of 
glory  in  obedience  to  the  great  will  of  the  Supreme,  and  where 
we  may  hear  the  music  of  their  congregated  spheres  praising  God, 
we  are  also  introduced,  by  the  intervention  of  the  microscope,  to 
discoveries  not  less  amazing  in  the  infinite  minuteness  with  which 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  are  manifested  on  a  scale  invisible 
to  mortal  sight,  but  eoually  perfect  and  complete  with  the  exhibition 
of  his  glory  in  the  rolling  worlds.  By  the  disclosures  of  this  instni* 
ment  we  learn  that  every  mote  in  the  sunbeams  may  be  as  wonder- 
fiil  as  a  world  in  the  skjr ;  every  particle  of  dust  on  the  wing  of  a 
bntterfly  is  an  organization  demanding  omnipotence  in  minutenesi 
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as  directly,  and  demonstrating  it  as  wonderfully,  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  worlds  millions  of  times  larger  than  our  globe.  Every 
drop  of  green  water  on  tlie  surface  of  a  stagnant  pool  is  indeed  a 
world  teeming  with  thousands  of  inhabitant.^  needing  as  much 
care  from  God  as  the  suns  floating  in  infinite  space ;  and  every 

Eirticle  of  mould  is  a  forest  of  trees  and  plants,  where  the  branches, 
aves  and  fruit  can  be  plainly  distinguished,  and  must  be  formed 
by  the  same  Almighty  hand  that  hangs  the  planets  in  the  sky,  and 
whirls  the  suns  of  ten  thousand  world-systems  on  their  swift 
career.  All  these  microscopic  revelations  are  wonders  that  con- 
found us  with  a  sense  of  the  omnipresent  and  infinitely  minute 
agency  of  God.  They  force  upon  our  souls  some  sense  of  that 
attribute,  through  which  not  a  hair  of  our  heads  can  fall  to  the 
ground  without  God's  notice. 

But,  minute  and  vast  as  these  researches  are,  and  wide  and  sub- 
lime as  is  the  sweep  of  these  contemplations,  they  carry  us,  as  we 
have  intimated,  not  much,  if  anything  farther,  in  our  conclusions 
in  regard  to  God,  than  men  went  in  the  time  of  Plato.  In  his 
time,  that  which  might  be  known  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  clearly  seen,  wherever  there  was  any  heart  to  see  it. 
And  the  great  ideas  of  God  demonstrated  by  the  creation  are  as 
clearly  known  without  the  telescope  as  with  it.  If  those  ideas 
were  not  the  intuitive  product  of  the  soul,  on  beholding  the  crea- 
tion through  the  senses,  neither  telescopic  nor  microscopic  vision 
or  demonstration  could  ever  produce  them.  And  indeed  the  crea- 
tion is  given  of  God,  not  to  produce  those  ideas,  but  simply  to 
call  them  into  action,  set  them  at  work  ;  a  great  point  of  consid- 
eration, to  which  we  shall  refer  a  few  pages  farther  on  in  this 
essay. 

Now  there  is  this  subjective  as  well  as  objective  Natural  Theo- 
logy;  and  the  teachings  of  the  subjective  are  greater,  more  sub- 
lime, more  important  by  far,  in  many  respects,  than  of  the  objec- 
tive. The  teachings  of  the  subjective  are  necessary  to  put  the 
teachings  of  the  objective  in  their  right  light  and  position.  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  What  do  the  capacities,  tenden- 
cies, faculties,  and  workings  of  my  soul  teach  me  in  regard  to  God 
and  a  future  state  of  existence  ?  For  a  long  period  this  question 
was  entirely  neglected,  or  deemed  scarcely  to  be  considered  as 
having  any  connection  with  the  depths  of  Natural  Theology, 
which  was  limited  to  the  consideration  of  evidences  of  design  and 
goodness  in  the  body  and  the  globe. 

But  in  truth  it  can  be  no  other  than  almost  a  truism,  that  the 
science  of  Psychology,  the  science  of  the  human  soul,  is  perhaps 
more  important  for  a  right  pursuit  of  Natural  Theology,  than  the 
science  of  the  whole  universe  beside.  In  the  highest  and  noblest 
of  his  works  God  has  left  the  clearest  impress  of  his  power  and 
wisdom.    It  is  nowhere  said  that  the  created  universe  was  made 
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in  God's  imaffe,  but  it  is  said  that  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
man.  And  tnis  refers  unquestionably  to  man's  spiritual  essence, 
and  not  to  his  perishable  body.  Why  then  should  the  mechanism 
of  the  body  merely  be  made  the  subject  of  examination  in  the 
pursuit  of  Natural  Theology,  while  the  faculties  and  life  of  the 
soul  are  relinquished  to  the  province  of  the  metaphysician.  When 
it  is  said  in  the  page  of  inspiration,  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfhliy 
made,  we  know  of  no  reason  for  confining  the  exclamation  of 
wonder  at  God's  power  and  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
marvelous  mechanism  of  his  outward  frame  merely.  Much  more 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  are  we  made  in  the  soul  than  in  the  body. 
And  far  more  amazing  displays  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness 
may  be  found  in  the  structure  of  the  mind,  than  in  that  of  the 
physical  frame  which  it  inhabits.  Here  then,  in  the  study  of 
mind,  is  an  incomparably  nobler  sphere  for  the  conclusions  of 
Natural  Theology,  than  in  the  study  of  matter,  or  of  mere  animal 
life,  or  of  the  motions  of  the  universe. 

The  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  body  is  yet  greatly 
in  the  dark,  and  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  wise  and  benevolent 
adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  with  the  relations  in  which  the 
physical  and  mental  faculties  mutually  stand,  and  the  influence 
which  they  mutually  exert,  are  yet  to  be  opened  and  exhibited. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  some  degree  of  the  connection  between 
the  mind,  and  the  spiritual  world  for  which  it  is  fitted.  If  proofs 
of  the  Divine  agency  in  wisdom  and  benevolence,  are  opened  to  us 
80  abundantly,  and  of  such  absorbing  interest  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  mechanism  of  our  bodies  and  the  physical  world  we  in- 
habit, in  the  adaptation  of  creation  to  our  wants,  and  of  our  wants 
and  faculties  to  the  mechanism  of  creation,  much  more  may  we 
suppose  would  such  proofs  rise'  into  view,  more  numerous  and  more 
glorious  in  the  study  of  the  relations  between  our  souls  and  the 
spiritual  world,  the  adaptation  of  that  world  to  our  spiritual  exis- 
tence, and  of  our  spiritual  wants  and  faculties  to  the  nature  of  that 
world. 

And  as  perhaps  the  existence  of  an  external  world  might  be  de- 
monstrated from  the  examination  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body 
merely ;  that  is,  take  the  structure  of  this  body  merely,  supposing 
you  were  to  find  it  somewhere  in  the  immensity  of  space  discon- 
nected from  the  universe,  and  you  could  prove  from  its  nature  that 
there  must  be  a  particular  world  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  to 
which  it  belongs ;  just  so,  from  an  examination  of  the  structure  and 
faculties  of  the  soul,  there  might  be  demonstrated  the  existence  and 
nature  of  a  spiritual  world,  for  which  the  soul  also  is  particularly 
designed  and  to  which  it  belongs.  And  as  the  consequences  of  the 
infringement  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  connection  between 
the  body*  and  this  world  may  be  deduced  from  study  and  demon- 
stration in  the  body  alone  as  well  as  from  experience,  and  even 
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before  experience  and  the  dreadful  result  may  be  clearly  shown 
before-hand,  which  would  follow  from  an  inconsistency  between 
the  body  and  the  world  in  their  mutual  relations,  so  the  conse- 
quences of  the  infringment  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  connec- 
tion between  the  soul  and  the  spiritual  world  for  which  it  is  de- 
stined, might  be  deduced  in  like  manner  from  study  and  demon- 
stration as  well  as  known  from  the  pages  of  revelation.  And  from 
the  nature  of  an  immortal  spirit  the  Tatter  consequences  might  be 
shown  to  be  as  lasting  as  the  soul  itself,  that  is  eternal,  just  as  the 
former  consequences  are  as  lasting  as  the  body  itself,  that  is  to  its 
dissolution. 

In  such  an  examination,  one  of  the  first  inductions  on  which 
we  should  set  out  would  be  necessarily  the  evidences  of  disorder 
and  guilt  in  our  nature  ;  and  infallibly  connected  with  these,  the 
evidences  of  our  accountability  to  Ood,  and  the  internal  pre-inti- 
mations  of  a  judgment  to  come.  An  investigation  of  the  nature 
and  workings  of  the  great  reality  of  conscience,  as  a  development 
of  our  being,  would  be  another  branch  or  chapter  of  our  self-know- 
ledge, as  the  material  of  a  correct  Natural  Theology,  leading  to 
Revealed. 

Condillac,  in  a  passage  which  we  shall  quote  at  another  point  of 
of  our  argument,  makes  the  declaration,  remarkable  indeed  for  a 
nietaphysical  philosopher  at  that  day,  that  the  state  of  the  soul  in 
the  ignorance  and  concupiscence  produced  by  the  fall,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  properly  be  the  object  of  philosophy,  because  it  is  the 
only  one  made  knovon  to  us  by  eocperience,  but  an  impartial  ex- 
amination of  the  human  soul  as  fallen,  would  require  a  philosopher 
under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  God ;  a  regene- 
rated heart,  as  well  as  an  acute  and  far-seeing  intellect.  No  other 
person  could  be  fearless  and  unprejudiced  in  this  tremendous  in- 
vestigation. There  are  steps  to  be  taken,  where  a  man's  feet  need 
to  be  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  The 
adaptation  of  the  memory  to  a  future  judgment ;  the  adaptation 
of  remorse  of  conscience  to  a  future  retribution ;  the  adaptation 
of  the  law  of  association  to  the  mind's  education  for  eternity,  and 
the  influence  of  that  law  in  such  education ;  the  power  of  the 
body  over  the  soul,  and  the  imperceptible,  gradual,  but  sure  pass- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  body  into  the  character  of  the  soul  that 
is  enslaved  by  it;  the  incongruity  between  sensual  habits  formed 
upon  the  soul  during  its  abode  in  this  world,  and  the  nature  of  the 
future  world ;  the  impossibility  of  happiness  in  that  world  for  a 
mind  thus  corrupted  in  this ;  in  fine,  a  tracing,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  nature  of  our  spiritual  faculties,  and  of  the  laws  that  regulate 
our  moral,  intelligent,  accountable  being,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  perversion  oithose  faculties  and  the  infringement  of  those  laws ; 
— all  these  fields  of  fact  and  of  thought  would  oome  into  view,  to  be 
swept  over  in  crossing  and  recrossmg  paths,  full  of  thrilling  and 
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solemn  interest  The  science  of  physiology,  pursued  in  close  con- 
nection with  that  of  psychology,  would  throw  amazing  light  on 
such  researches,  and  tend  more  fully  to  reveal  God  in  his  works. 
How  interesting  and  instructive,  with  this  great  object  in  view, 
would  be  the  collection  and  classification  of  all  facts  in  reference 
to  the  development  of  the  human  mind  in  the  human  body !  In- 
deed, the  science  of  metaphysics,  in  such  a  mode  of  pursuing  it, 
with  such  an  object,  instead  of  being  a  cold,  dry,  repulsive  study, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  solemn,  tangible,  interesting  pursuits  in 
the  world.  It  would  be  raised  into  an  importance  and  solemnity 
second  only  to  that  of  the  investigation  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. And  it  would  evidently  become  a  science  fit  only  for  de- 
vout minds,  or  rather,  which  only  devout  minds  would  be  capable 
of  investigating,  and  not  a  science  to  be  left  merely  to  men  of 
great  acuteness  of  intellect  and  power  of  abstraction.  Such 
powers  are  requisite,  but  without  the  devout  spirit,  they  lead  inev- 
itably into  error,  and  the  greater  the  power,  sometimes  the  greater 
the  error. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  starting  point  in  such  investigations  is 
everything.  If  we  take  man  as  he  is,  the  great  prominent  fact 
first  demanding  our  notice  is  that  of  sin  and  suffering ;  and  to 
proceed  aright,  we  must  take  our  starting-point  in  the  evidences 
of  guilt  and  disorder  in  our  nature.  If  we  exclude  or  deny  these, 
or  slur  them  over  in  a  hasty,  superficial,  unwilling  consideration, 
our  whole  conclusions  must  be  wrong ;  we  shall  go  on  in  darkness. 
As  xn^post  mortem  examination,  the  surgeon  finds  the  hidden 
proof  of  mortal  disease,  which  could  not  have  been  counteracted, 
except  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  him  who  made  the  body, 
just  so  in  our  examination  as  natural  theologians,  we  find  in  man, 
taking  him  as  dead,  (dead  in  trespasses  and  sins)  accepting  him 
as  dead,  and  entering  on  the  examination  as  d^  post  mortem,  we 
find  the  causes  of  death  and  the  explanations  of  it,  in  his  own 
system;  but  taking  him  as  living,  we  either  do  not  and  cannot  ex- 
amine, or,  satisfied  with  a  superficial  touch  upon  his  pulse,  we  say 
there  is  no  mortal  illness.  If  we  start  with  man  as  living,  we  come 
to  a  dead  and  false  theology ;  if  we  start  with  man  as  dead,  we 
come  to  a  living  theology,  a  theology  that  restores  man  to  life,  and 
explains  all  the  otherwise  inexplicable  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions of  our  system.  If  we  take  man  as  dead  into  the  dissect- 
ing room,  we  operate  boldly  upon  him,  and  discover  the  nature  of 
his  constitution;  if  we  take  him  as  alive,  we  are  afraid  to  cut,  and 
can  discover  nothing. 

Now,  starting  in  error  as  to  this  great  point  of  guilt  and  ruin  in 
man,  or  passing  it  by  as  not  in  the  province  of  Natural  Theology, 
we  cannot  possibly  arrive  at  the  true  system.  We  may  gain  in- 
struction from  what  sometimes  happens  in  the  investigation  of  the 
material  universe.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  near  seventeen  years 
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parsuing  his  vast  and  intense  calculations  in  vain  in  regard  to  the 
system  of  the  universe,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  mistake,  a  mis- 
take not  by  himself  indeed,  but  adopted  from  others,  as  to  the  mea- 
surement of  the  earth's  circumference.  Thus  in  theology,  a  man 
may  fail  utterly  of  learning  the  true  system,  and  may  be  involved  in 
inextricable  miscalculation  and  error,  because  of  a  misconception 
as  to  his  own  character  and  place  in  that  system ;  a  mismeasure- 
ment  of  man's  nature.  He  must  take  an  accurate  measurement 
of  himself  before  he  can  learn  God.  or  find  a  theology  of  salvation. 

The  passage  from  Natural  to  Revealed  Theolc^y  therefore  is 
through  the  soul  of  man ;  the  bridge  of  connection  is  in  our  being, 
even  our  fallen  being.  We  can  pass  from  Natural  Theology  to 
Revealed  in  no  other  way.  There  is  no  other  connection  but  that 
of  human  guilt.  Natural  Theology,  excluding  man  s  moral  nature 
from  its  investigations,  teaches  nothing  directly  concerning  sin, 
nor  concerning  a  Redeemer  from  sin.  h  does  so  inferentially,  for 
it  presents  the  problem  of  misery  in  the  creation,  and  su^ests  that 
sin  in  the  creation  somewhere  must  be  the  cause  of  misery;  and 
finding  sin  in  man,  we  have  fi)und  the  solution  of  this  fact  in  Natural 
Theology ;  the  great  fact  of  suffering,  and  that  two  under  the  domin- 
ion of  a  benevolent  God.  But  if  we  stopped  short  of  the  examination 
of  human  nature  in  our  Natural  Theology,  we  should  have  no  pas- 
sage whatever  from  Natural  Theology  to  Revealed.  There  would 
be  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  nothing  in  Natural  Theology  to  indicate  the 
necessity  or  predict  the  character,  or  prepare  the  way  of  Revealed 
Theology.  The  doctrines  of  a  Saviour  and  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption stand  perfectly  isolated  from  the  doctrines  of  the  wisdom, 
benevolence,  and  power  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  material  uni- 
verse. And  if  there  were  nothing  but  mechanism  in  that  universe, 
or  nothinsc  but  intelligent  and  animal  life,  or  if  the  researches  of 
Natural  Theolc^y  were  restricted  to  the  discovery  of  design  and  the 
proofs  of  a  benevolent  designer,  the  Revealed  Theology  would  be 
without  any  requisition  or  counterpart  in  Natural  Theology.  Bring- 
ing the  two  together  we  shoukl  not  find  any  evidence  of  union,  no 
proof  of  tlieir  belonging  to  the  same  system,  no  mutual  demonstra^ 
tion  of  each  others  truth.  It  would  be  like  taking  two  parts  of  a 
note,  which  has  been  cut  asunder,  and  which  is  to  be  presented  for 
acceptance,  and  unexpectedly  finding  that  the  one  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  other,  and  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
note  cannot  be  paid  as  genuine.  There  is  something  lost  between 
the  two  parts.  Even  though  the  hand-writing,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
fnay  be  seen  to  be  the  same,  yet  the  one  part  talks  of  obligations 
to  which  the  other  part  has  no  respondence;  and  unless  the  lost 
portion  of  the  note  can  be  found,  the  two  parts  are  comparatively 
useless. 

Just  so  it  is  with  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology.  They  both 
centre  in  man,  not  in  man's  animal  or  material  mechanism,  but  ia 
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man's  moral  nature  and  character.  They  centre  in  manls  fall  and 
depravity,  which  is  a  truth  not  of  Revealed  Theology  only,  nor  of 
Natural  Theology  only,  but  of  both.  The  passage  from  Natural  to 
Revealed  Theolc^  is  through  man's  guilt  and  ruin»  thnx^  the  ex* 
amination  and  knowledge  of  man  as  he  now  is,  not  as  be  came 
from  the  hand  of  his  Maker.  Natural  Theology  before  the  Fall 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  sin  or  suffering,  and  of  coarsa 
in  that  position  of  things,  the  revelation  of  a  Saviour  would  have 
been  irrelevaht.  It  mi^t  have  been  a  good  revelation  but  not 
needed.  The  unfallen  beings  of  this  world  would  have  said  that 
there  was  some  mistake,  that  the  revelation  must  have  been  in- 
tended for  some  other  world,  that  the  note  presented  was  not  due 
in  this  world.  The  truth  and  power  of  it  in  this  world  most  de- 
pend upon  the  correctness  of  the  indictment  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  world  ;  and  if  that  fail,  if  there  be  no  proof  of  that 
in  us,  then  the  scheme  of  theology  does  not  belong  to  us,  is  one 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Natural  Theology  not  only 
does  not  correspond  to  it,  nor  countersign  it,  but  is  against  it,  re- 
cognizing no  such  beings  in  existence,  as  those  to  miom  it  par* 
ports  to  be  presented. 

But  Natural  Theology,  after  the  fall,  has  everything  to  do  witb 
sin  and  suffering.  Natural  Theology  that  does  not  take  ap  and 
consider  this  great  fact  of  sin  and  sunering  is  a  lie.  Natural  Theo- 
logy that  goes  on  in  its  investigations,  regardless  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing, is  as  sure  to  build  a  wrong  system  in  its  conclusions,  as  a 
natural  astronomy,  which  should  go  on  calculating  on  the  theory  of 
the  attraction  of  cohesion,  without  any  knowledge  or  regard  of  the 
principle  of  gravitation.  But  this  great  fact  of  sin  and  suffering 
exists,  and  is  found  in  man  as  a  nK>ral  being,  in  the  present  devel- 
opment both  of  his  body  and  mind,  in  man  as  a  shattered  being,  a 
being  in  disorder  and  ruin.  And  if  man  ci^  such  a  being  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  in  Natural  Theology,  as  for  the  most 
part  has  been  the  case,  if  Natural  Theology  be  pursued  to  see 
what  it  tells  of  God,  without  the  recognition  of  what  it  tells  of  our 
actual  relation  to  God  as  fallen  creatures,  then  there  must  be  a 
palpable  want  of  conformity,  to  say  the  least,  between  its  conclu- 
sions and  the  presentations  of  Revealed  Theology. 

Indeed,  Natural  Theology  can  be  but  a  jumble  of  contradic- 
tions, if  it  goes  on  without  the  recognition  and  investigation  of 
man  as  a  sinful  being.  For  it  is  constantly  stumbling  against 
facts,  which  it  has  no  possible  way  of  explaining  or  accounting  for. 
and  which  an  infidel  may  push  to  the  destruction  of  all  certainty 
in  its  conclusions.  The  mere  notorious  facts  of  suffering  and  of 
death,  in  such  painful  and  horrible  forms,  upset  the  system  of 
Natural  Theology,  even  as  to  its  demonstration  of  the  Divme  bene- 
volence and  power,  unless  it  takes  in  the  consideration  of  roan's 
depravity,  and  by  this  bridge  passes  over  to  its  conclusions  and 
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supports  in  Revealed  Theology.  For,  death  and  sufTering  are  in- 
consistent with  goodness  or  with  power,  or  with  both.  I?  God  is 
infinitely  good  and  powerful,  whence  a  world  of  suffering  ?  If  he 
is  good,  but  not  infinite  in  power,  he  is  not  God;  the  demonstration 
of  a  God  fails.  If  he  is  infinite  in  power,  and  permits  suffering 
ivithout  sin,  he  is  not  infinite  in  goodness,  and  so  again,  he  is  not 
God.  Natural  Theology,  without  the  recognition  of  man's  guilt, 
might  possibly  drive  a  soul  into  atheism,  but  cannot  demonstrate 
the  being  of  a  God.  Natural  Theolc^,  without  th^  recognition 
of  man's  guilt,  demonstrates  an  evil  being,  somewhere,  but  not  a 
perfectly  good  beinaj,  not  God. 

But  let  Natural  l^heology  take  up  man  as  he  is,  man  as  a  sinner, 
and  its  demonstration  of  God  is  perfect ;  and  it  leads,  besides,  di- 
rectly to  Revealed  Theology,  which,  when  it  comes,  joins  it  as  per- 
fectly as  a  keystone  does  the  arch.  Natural  Theology,  rightly  built 
up,  demands  Kevealed  Theology  for  its  completion  and  support,  as 
the  arch  demands  the  keystone,  and  likewise,  to  a  certain  degree, 
predicts  the  form  of  the  keystone.  Even  as  this  page,  which  we 
are  now  reading,  if  we  tear  it  asunder,  predicts,  in  the  part  which 
we  have  already  read,  the  tenor  of  that  which  was  torn  off  and 
was  to  come,  and  shows,  in  the  outline  of  its  torn  edge,  the  gene- 
ral outline  also,  which  the  lost  or  invisible  part  of  the  page  must 
possess  in  order  to  fit  it,  so  the  page  of  Natural  Theology,  where  it 
Dreaks  ofi)  and  leaves  us,  in  its  teachings  towards  God,  waiting  for 
the  remainder  of  the  page,  demanding  the  remainder  of  the  page, 

Predicts  the  nature  of  tne  part  which  is  to  come.  For  Revealed 
i'heology  is  but  the  continuation  of  Natural  Theology,  and  is  to  bring 
forth  the  development  and  completion  of  the  plan,  of  which  we  see 
already  the  commencement. 

And  as,  if  an  author  were  to  commence  a  story  on  a  fixed  plan 
and  outline  of  fact  from  the  beginning,  but  were  to  leave  it  unfin- 
ished with  the  first  volume  merely,  an  acute  observer  could  judge 
from  the  development  of  character  and  the  progress  of  events  thus 
far  what  would  probably  be  the  tenor  of  the  second  volume,  and 
what  conclusion  the  form  of  the  story  as  far  as  developed  would 
demand  ;  so  it  is,  in  some  little  measure,  with  our  judgment  from 
the  first  volume  to  the  second  of  the  story  of  our  being,  in  regard 
to  God  and  the  future  world.  From  the  tenor  of  the  first,  from 
our  book  of  Natural  Theology  alone,  if  we  read  it  carefully,  we  can 
predict  many  things  with  much  accuracy,  can  guess  as  to  what  is 
needed,  as  to  what  may  be  expected,  and  in  some  things  can  more 
than  guess  as  to  the  conclusion,  as  to  what  must  take  place. 

It  is  in  some  degree  these  principles,  on  which  bishop  Butler 
proceeded  in  the  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  with 
the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature.  But  his  great  design  was 
to  answer  and  remove  objections,  by  showing  that  the  same 
objections  lie  against  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence,  as 
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are  brought  by  unbelievers  against  the  course  of  religion.  Natural 
and  Revealed.  Nevertheless,  the  objector  receives  the  providence 
of  God  in  this  world  as  that  of  a  just  and  righteous  God,  notwith- 
standing the  acknowledged  objections,  and  why  should  he  not 
receive  the  system  of  religion  ?  But  bishop  Butler  did  not  show, 
nor  undertake  to  show,  the  information  which  Natural  Theology 
by  itself  actually  demonstrates  in  regard  to  what  will  be,  as  shown 
in  Revealed  Theology,  in  another  world.  He  reasoned  that  since 
things  are  sq  and  so  m  the  constitution  of  nature,  under  which  we 
live,  we  see  that  they  may  be  so  and  so,  as  religion  teaches  that 
they  are,  in  that  wo:  Id  to  which  men  are  advancing.  But  Natural 
Theology,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  demonstration,  not  mere  probability ; 
and  the  object  of  the  natural  theologian  is  to  find  out  how  far 
we  can  learn  our  relation  to  God  and  the  attributes  of  God,  with- 
out a  Revelation ;  thence  to  see  what  we  need  in  a  Revelation  ; 
and  from  the  comparison  between  Revealed  and  Natural  Theology 
to  establish  the  truth  of  both  more  clearly. 

It  is  a  solemn  investigation  on  which  we  are  entered.  We  shall 
find  at  every  step  that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  We 
shall  find  how  fearfully,  by  finding  how  terrific  the  self-misery,  how 
vast  and  irremediable  the  destruction,  produced  by  the  misuse  and 
perversion  of  our  spiritual  powers.  They  are  fearful,  because 
they  can  be  so  fearfully  perverted,  because  while  the  enjoyment  for 
which  they  fit  the  soul  in  God  is  so  exquisite  and  infinite,  if  they 
preserve  their  direction  and  allegiance  towards  Him,  the  destruction 
which  they  accomplish,  and  the  retribution  they  produce,  equally 
infinite  and  intolerable,  if  the  soul  be  alienated  irom  Him.  We  are 
fearfully  made,  because  the  wondrous  capacities  of  our  being  are 
capacities  as  vast  for  evil  as  they  are  for  good,  as  terrible  for 
remorse  and  sufi*ering,  as  they  are  wonderful  for  beatitude  in  the 
image  and  possession  of  the  holiness  of  God.  We  carry  about 
with  us,  in  our  very  faculties,  the  ministers  of  heaven  or  hell,  and 
in  our  own  character  the  elements  that  are  to  determine  which 
ministry  we  shall  be  under  for  eternity.  Our  faculties  of  being,  in 
the  frame-work  of  our  nature,  are  as  those  fixtures  in  our  build- 
ings, which  may  convev  the  element  of  light  and  life,  or  the  ele- 
ment of  destruction.  We  ourselves  are  filling  the  fountain  that  is 
to  supply  these  fixtures  in  our  souls.  They  are  not  yet  tried  for 
eternity.  The  night  has  not  yet  come,  it  is  day  with  us,  and  the 
filling  of  the  fountain  is  not  yet  finished.  But  the  elements  are 
fast  forming  and  pouring  in.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  what  the 
development  will  be  in  the  night  of  death,  in  the  opening  and 
kindling  of  these  faculties,  these  fixtures  of  our  immortal  nature 
in  the  eternal  world.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  bum 
eternally  with  seraphic  fire,  with  a  serene  and  steady  flame  of  life 
and  joy  that  is  one  with  the  atmosphere  of  light,  love  and  bliss 
around  the  throne  of  God,  or  whether  they  kindle  up  only  to  flash 
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upon  all  our  existence  the  lights  of  remorse  and  despair,  and  to 
envelop  the  whole  building  of  our  being  in  the  flames  of  hell. 
There  may  be  that  development ;  there  wilt  be  that  development, 
if  we  have  filled  our  being  with  the  elements  of  character  out  of 
Christ.  There  must  be  that  development,  when  the  elements  of 
sin  in  an  immortal  nature  advance  to  Chxl,  for  our  God  is  a  con- 
suming fire;  and  if  we  go  into  eternity  with  the  fixtures  of  our 
being  filled  with  the  element  of  sin,  there  can  nothing  follow  there, 
but  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  our  spiritual  nature  in  the  ele- 
mental fire  of  the  second  death. 

But  here  some  might  be  disposed  to  say,  you  have  already  ad- 
vanced upon  the  ground  of  Revealed  Theology  and  taken  a  step, 
which  you  could  not  take,  but  by  the  light  of  the  Word.  We  an- 
swer, no,  by  no  means.  We  have  gone  no  farther  than  men  in  a 
state  of  nature  have  gone,  by  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  and 
by  the  light  of  an  accusing  conscience.  But  then,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible, after  a  revelation  has  come,  to  see  things  in  the  light  of 
rJTatural  Theology  merely.  We  cannot  do  it.  The  sun  shines  and 
we  cannot  help  seeing  his  light,  and  seeing  all  things  in  his  light. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  Psalms  on  this  point, 
referring  to  God  as  our  source  of  light.  With  thee  is  the  fountain 
of  life:  IN  THT  LIGHT  SHALL  WE  8EB  LIGHT.  In  God*s  light  onlv 
can  we  ever  see  and  determine  what  is  true  light.  When  God  s 
light  shines,  it  embraces,  surrounds,  and  takes  up  within  itself  all 
other  light,  and  shows  at  once  how  far  we  saw  in  other  light  cor- 
rectly. But  when  God's  light  in  his  Word  is  shining,  and  men  see 
it,  they  cannot  retreat  out  of  it.  and  confine  themselves  to  what  is 
called  the  light  of  nature.  They  endeavor  to  do  this,  sometimes, 
but  they  inevitably  carry  into  Nature  the  light  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  Revelation,  so  that  in  such  a  case  what  they  say  is  the 
light  of  Nature  is  in  reality  the  light  of  Revelation  by  which  they 
examine  nature.  In  this  way  sometimes  men  of  an  infidel  spirit, 
wishing  to  exalt  their  own  powers,  and  to^leny  the  necessity  of  a 
revelation,  are  found  stealing  from  Revelation  itself  a  measure  of 
light  and  knowledge,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed, 
but  claiming  that  stolen  light  as  their  own,  and  setting  it  down  to 
the  credit  or  nature  and  themselves,  in  order  that  by  this  s()ecies 
of  forgery,  this  moral  and  intellectual  swindling,  they  may  cast  ofT 
the  authority  of  Revelation,  and  set  Nature  and  their  own  minds 
above  it.  But  the  truth  is,  men  who  have  once  known  the  light  of 
Revelation,  although  they  may  deny  it  to  be  from  God,  cannot  carry 
on  a  single  process  of  their  being,  except  in  that  light.  They  may 
shut  their  eyes,  and  say  that^  they  are  working  in  their  own  light, 
but  they  have  only  been  robbing  God ;  that  is,  they  have  added 
God's  light  to  their  own,  and  deny  him  as  the  source  of  it.  In 
Grod's  light  they  see  light,  and  yet,  in  Grod's  light  they  deny  light. 
In  this  way,  deists  have  sometimes  for  a  season  successfiilly  palmed 
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upon  the  world  a  system  of  Natural  religion  and  morality  of  sach 
apparent  excellence,  that  by  it  they  have  sworn  they  could  eater 
heaven,  denying  both  the  necessity  and  reality  of  aoy  other  reve- 
lation. This  is  one  of  the  basest,  most  subtle,  most  hypocritical 
and  detestable  pieces  of  fraud  ever  practised. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  a  man  who  possesses  the  lieht  of  Revela- 
tion to  argue  against  cannot  confine  himself  to  the  light  of  Natare 
to  argue  by.  If  I  know  the  positions  of  my  antagonist,  my  o\irn 
positions  will  inevitably  be  very  diflTerent  from  what  they  would  or 
could  have  been,  reasoning  in  total  ignorance.  It  is  impossible, 
after  a  Revelation  has  come  and  produced  its  claims,  to  see  anj 
longer  in  the  light  of  Nature  merely.  A  man  might  as  well  go  up 
and  down  some  crowded  thoroughfare  at  noon,  with  a  bunJb  of 
winking  tapers  in  his  hand  declaring  that  he  is  walking  by  the  lifbt 
of  those  tapers,  when  in  fact  he  can  scarcely  see  them  shine,  be- 
cause the  light  of  the  sun  is  so  powerful.  Or  supposing  the  lamps 
on  the  sideways  were  lighted  at  noon-day,  a  man  might  as  well 
undertake  to  tell  you  exactly  how  far  and  how  much  he  can  see  by 
those  lamps.  It  is  obvious  that  while  the  sun  is  shining,  he  does 
not  see  anything  bv  those  lamps,  nor  is  it  possible  to  tell,  until  the 
sun  is  withdrawn,  now  much  or  how  little,  he  can  see  by  them. 
A  lady  might  sit  at  the  window  of  her  parlor,  into  which  the  sua 
is  shining,  and  place  a  lamp  upon  the  table  by  her  side,  and  pursue 
a  difficult  piece  of  needle-work,  or  study  a  book  of  elementary 
science  printed  in  very  fine  type,  supposing  or  asserting  that  she 
was  pursuing  her  task  by  the  light  of  that  Tamp,  or  that  she  could 
tell  exactly  how  much  light  the  lamp  sheds  upon  the  needle  or  the 
page.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  impossible.  And  so  it  is  im- 
possible for  us,  in  the  full  blaze  of  Revelation,  to  see  by  the  light 
of  Natural  Theology  merely,  or  to  tell  exactly  how  much  light  we 
should  have,  if  Revelation  were  withdrawn. 

There  is  in  some  respects  more  light,  in  some  respects  le&»  than 
men  are  willing  to  allow.  There  is  m^re  light  sinned  against  iban 
we  suppose.  There  is  kss  li^ht  as  to  the  way  of  acceptance  with 
God,  after  sinning  against  light  than  the  deists  maintain.  The 
light  of  nature  is  accusing,  not  redeeming ;  the  light  of  revelatioo 
is  both  accusing  and  redeeming ;  but  in  tne  blaze  of  redemptioD,  it 
is  not  possible  to  say  how  far  tne  acaising  light  may  at  times  have 
shone  on  towards  the  direction  of  the  redeeming  light  Nature 
reveals  no  Saviour,  but  a  conscience  burdened  with  sin  feek  the 
necessity  of  one. 

Were  the  light  of  Revelation  suddenly  withdrawn  firom  us,  after 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  it,  we  should  feel  as  if  there  were 
no  light  at  all  in  Nature,  nor  ever  could  have  been;  that  ii,  if  ^ 
might  suppose  it  withdrawn  as  suddenly  and  entirely  as  we  vim 
suppose  the  light  of  day  changed  instantly  into  midnight.  M^ 
would  grope  as  do  the  blind.     Place  yourself  in  a  dark  room  with 
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a  door  partly  opened  into  another  room  in  which  there  is  a  very 
dim  h'ght  burning,  and  remain  there  a  while,  and  you  will  at  length 
see  with  ease  all  the  objects  around  you,  even  by  that  light.  But 
now  let  an  individual  enter  from  the  open  sunlight,  and  at  first  he 
will  not  be  able  to  see  anything.  He  will  not  even  see  that  there 
is  a  door  partly  open,  or  that  light  is  shining  through  it ;  and  if  jou 
should  ask  him  to  hand  you  a  tumbler  or  any  object  in  the  room, 
he  would  grope  as  in  a  dungeon,  neither  able  to  see  you  nor  the 
object  you  have  requested  him  to  give  you.  He  will  say  that  you 
have  no  light,  and  when  he  departs  he  will  report  you  as  living 
without  light.  It  is  somewhat  so  under  the  blaze  of  Revelation, 
with  our  conceptions  of  the  degree  of  light  possible  to  shine  from 
the  creation  and  from  men's  natural  reason.  They  who  believe, 
rejoice  in,  and  walk  by  the  light  of  Revelation,  give  men  in  the 
dark  room  credit  for  too  little  light ;  they  who  deny  a  Revelation 
give  them  credit  for  all  the  light  there  is  in  the  world. 

We  are  able,  however,  to  reason  from  absolute  fact  in  the  case 
of  man  without  Revelation,  and  to  compare  their  situation  both  as 
respects  light  and  darkness  with  Revelation  itself.  Next,  we  are 
able  to  study  the  nature  of  the  human  faculties,  and  to  see  how  far, 
very  nearly,  their  development  goes  in  the  intuitive  or  deductive 
acquisition  of  moral  truth.  And  as  to  the  argument  from  design 
in  the  works  of  nature,  in  regard  to  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God,  that  is  almost  purely  an  intellectual  investigation  and  demon- 
stration, the  commencement  of  which  is  so  far  found  even  in  pagan 
tbeolc^y,  that  Paul  not  only  declares  that  God's  natural  attributes 
may  be  known  by  man  naturally  from  the  things  that  are  made, 
but  he  even  goes  further,  and  appeals  to  the  stream  of  heathen 
poetry,  for  the  proof  of  men's  natural  conviction  and  knowledge  of 
the  relation  between  themselves  and  their  Creator. 

Now  in  an  endeavor  to  trace  the  stream  of  Natural  Theology  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  light  of  nature  as  it  strikes  on  men's  minds, 
including  their  own  consciousness  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
minds,  the  very  first  marked,  indisputable,  universal  phenomenon, 
after  that  of  the  being  of  a  God,  is  that  of  conscience  towards  God, 
inwardly  declaring  guilt,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  obser- 
vation and  experience  outwardly,  demonstrating  guilt,  and  followed 
by  the  testimony  both  of  conscience  and  the  course  of  nature  pre- 
dicting retribution.  And  the  same  inward  consciousness  and  ex- 
ternal evidence  that  proclaims  man's  guilt,  proclaims  likewise 
God's  righteousness.  In  proportion  as  the  nature  of  man  is  de- 
veloped in  Natural  Theology,  scare  the  attributes  of  God  developed 
in  relation  to  man,  especially  in  relation  to  man's  guilt. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  guilt  is  not  a  thing  of  Grod's  creation,  sin 
cannot  be  created.  Sin  is  man's  own  product,  not  God's.  'What- 
ever God  made  must  be  good.  God  would  not  make  anything  not 
pleasing  to  himself;  but  nothing  could  be  pleasinsr  to  wd,  which 
was  contradictory  to  his  own  nghteousness ;  therefore  God  could 
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never  create  a  sinful  creature.  Man  at  the  creation  must  have 
been  upright.  But  man  as  he  is,  is  not  upright,  but  depraved.  So 
therefore,  between  these  two  incontrovertible  facts,  the  fact  of 
man's  uprightness  as  created  of  God,  and  man's  depravity  as 
he  now  is,  there  lies  somewhere  the  inevitable  fact  of  man's  change 
from  an  upright  to  a  sinful  being,  or  in  other  words  the  fact  of 
man's  fall. 

Now  if  Natural  T.heolc^  can  any  where  fix  the  comipence- 
ment  of  that  fact.  Natural  Theology  can  show  the  history  of  man's 
fall.  There  was  a  time  when  Natural  Theology  could  do  this ;  for 
the  first  man  who  fell,  and  the  first  race  of  men  who  found  them- 
selves depraved,  would  know  this  without  a  revelation.  But  no 
such  record  in  Natural  Theology  comes  down  to  us.  Neve^lh^ 
less,  Natural  Theology  teaches  that  there  must  have  been  a  period 
when  sin  was  introduced,  and  the  race  became  sinful ;  a  period 
when  the  state  of  moral  wrong,  which  we  now  find  to  be  m\m- 
sal,  began  with  man,  for  it  could  not  begin  with  God.  In  regard 
to  the  demonstrations  from  Natural  Theology,  it  makes  no  diff»- 
ence  whether  we  fix,  in  accordance  with  Revelation,  on  the  first 
man  Adam,  as  the  originator  of  the  fall,  or  take  a  point  lower 
down  in  the  stream  of  human  existence.  But  if  we  take,  as  the 
most  likely  supposition,  the  fact  preserved  for  us  by  the  Revelation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  then  from  Adam  downwards  it  is  easv  to  sec 
what  must  have  been  from  the  beginning  the  teachings  of  Natural 
Theology.  On  the  supposition  of  Adam's  fall,  the  first  general 
truth  demonstrated  in  Natural  Theology  is,  that  Adam's  posterity 
were  begotten  in  Adam's  image.  It  is  useless  to  deny  or  argue 
gainst  universal  experience.  There  is  no  dictate  of  Natural 
Theology  clearer  than  this,  that  men  inherit  the  moral  character 
of  their  parents.  If  their  parents  had  been  holy  angels,  the  off 
spring  would  be  so  likewise.  If  their  parents  had  been  fallen 
angels,  and  the  race  were  continued,  the  children  would  parrah 
of  their  parents'  likeness.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  ?  If  we  should  for  a  moment  suppose  a  race  of  beinp 
continued  in  hell,  it  would  be  inevitable  that  such  a  race,  univer- 
sally and  individually,  would  perpetuate  the  characteristics  ol  hell 
Good  angels  would  not  be  born  in  hell.  Good  men  would  not  be 
born  in  hell.  So  with  a  depraved  race  on  earth  ;  angels  cannot 
be  born  of  such  a  race ;  good  beings  cannot.  That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh.  And  so  it  began  speedily  to  be  found  and  to 
^be  recorded,  that  from  Adam  downwards  the  children  of  men  be- 
gat sons  in  their  own  image,  not  in  God's  image. 

Now  this  was  a  truth  of  Natural  Theology.  It  really  needed  no 
revelation  to  show  this.  Adam  knew  that  he  was  fallen.  Per- 
haps he  knew,  perhaps  not,  that  all  his  race  would  be  born  of  hiro, 
like  him.  But  whether  he  knew  it  beforehand  or  not,  he  disco- 
vered it  speedily.    And  the  evidence  of  it  was  increasing  every 
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^ear.  This  conclusion  of  Natural  Theology,  rendered  so  infallible 
in  the  murderous  propensities  of  Cain,  was  strengthening  in  regard 
to  the  whole  race  up  to  the  time  of  the  deluge.  The  information 
which  Adam  himself  would  give  to  his  descendants  respecting  the 
fall  and  expulsion  from  Paradise,  was  living,  natural  information, 
the  testimony  of  a  living  witness,  by  his  own  experience,  for  nearly 
i  thousand  years ;  and  the  consequences  of  the  fall  every  man 
could  observe  and  judge  for  himself.  No  information  was  needed 
rrom  Adam  on  that  point.  The  Natural  Theology  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world  taught  them  incontrovertibly  that  man  was  a  fallen, 
iepraved,  rebellious,  race.  It  corresponded  with  what  God  has 
recorded  in  his  Word,  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
man's  heart  was  only  evil  continually. 

Certainly  the  Natural  Theology  of  the  antediluvians  compre- 
hended the  fall  and  depravity  of  man.  It  comprehends  the  same 
DOW.  It  comprehends  his  depravity,  without  all  controversy  ;  and 
this  by  the  clearest  demonstration,  comprehends  his  fall.  Plato 
himself  used  to  say  that  our  good  things  are  from  God,  but  that 
of  our  evil  things  we  alone  are  the  authors,  and  cannot  charge 
(^  with  evil.  So,  it  is  against  all  our  conclusions  in  reccard  to 
God  to  suppose  that  he  made  man  a  depraved  being.  But  we 
must  suppose  this,  unless  we  suppose  that  God  made  man  upright, 
but  that  man  has  made  himself  depraved. 

Dr.  Chalmers  undertakes  a  proof  of  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
our  Natural  Theology  by  the  nature  and  operations  of  conscience  ; 
and  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  conscience,  although  it  be  a 
representation  of  righteousness,  is  weak  and  ineflfectualand  often 
at  fault,  he  contends  that  this  does  not  destroy  the  argument  from 
its  evident  design.  Just  as  the  regulator  of  a  watch  proves  that  it 
must  have  been  put  there  to  keep  the  watch  right,  even  though  in 
spite  of  it  the  watch  may  be  out  of  order.  This  is  well,  so  tar  as 
it  goes.  But  the  question  might  be  asked.  What  proof  is  there 
that  God  himself  did  not  make  the  human  watch  with  just  its  pre- 
sent irregularities  ?  If  you  suppose  that  he  did,  then  the  proof  of 
his  righteousness  from  the  authority  of  conscience  is  all  gone ;  if 
)rou  suppose  that  he  did,  you  turn  the  proof  of  his  character  into 
that  of  a  malevolent  bemg ;  for  no  contrivance  for  evil  can  be 
conceived  of  so  dreadful  a  nature  as  a  soul  depraved.  Therefore, 
Bven  Natural  Theology  alone  compels  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
man  is  a  fallen  depraved  being,  in  opposition  to  Grod's  will.  The 
fall  of  man  must  have  been  an  axion  in  Natural  Theology,  from 
the  outset. 

Men's  Natural  Theology  after  the  deluge  went  on  in  the  same 
(vay.  There  was  no  break,  no  interruption,  but  an  increase  in 
the  evidence.  From  Noah  downwards,  the  voice  of  Natural 
Theology,  and  of  man's  conscience,  was  an  indictment  of  de- 
pravity.   In  that  depravity,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  lost  all 
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sight  and  knowledge  of  God,  not  being  willing,  says  Paul,  to 
retain  Him  in  their  knowledge,  and  fell  into  the  worship  of  bnites, 
stones,  and  hideous  inrisges,  driven  on  by  a  conscience  defiled  asd 
darkened,  but  nevertheless,  powerful  to  scourge  then),  and  torlnred 
into  superstitious  feai-s,  glaring  upon  them  through  all  their  igno- 
ranee.  Their  Natural  Theology,  such  as  it  was,  and  however 
hideously  distorted,  always  kept  this  conviction  of  guilt  upper*' 
most,  followed  with  the  instinctive  dread  and  prediction  of  puoidi- 
ment.  You  trace  this  gloomy  portentous  texture  of  humsn 
Theology  in  all  forms  and  progresses  of  civilization  and  of  bar- 
barism. This  lurid,  grimly-burning,  slow-consuming,  sluggish, 
Tartarean  stream,  is  the  stream  of  Natural  Theology  in  all  af^ei 
This  conviction  of  guilt,  and  dread  of  punishment,  is  a  univeml 
characteristic  of  our  race.  It  is  stamped  upon  the  most  expres- 
sive part  of  classical  literature  ;  it  is  the  very  coontenauce  of 
dramatic  poetry,  of  tragedy,  of  history,  of  morals,  of  philosophy. 
This  is  the  Natural  Theology  of  a  fallen  workl — guilt  and  puniai- 
ment— just  what  we  might  have  expected  it  would  be,  the  pre- 
mises being  stated,  even  before  the  conclusion.  This  is  the  Na- 
tural Theology  that  followed  the  thunder  of  that  sentence,  In  tbe 
day  that  thou  eatest,  thou  shalt  surely  die!  That  penalty  is  in 
the  deep  under-consciousness  of  mankind,  muttering  its  thooders, 
scattering  its  lightnings,  scathing,  burning ;  guilt  and  punishment 
-^conviction  of  the  one,  and  dread  of  the  other  :  that  unwritten 
consciousness  of  Natural  Theology,  which,  in  Revealed  Tbeologj, 
flames  out  [in  the  clear,  awful  sentence.  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death !    This  is  Natural  Theology,  just  predicting  Revealed. 

The  same  Natural  Theology  that  predicts  punishment  loob 
round  for  some  way  of  escape.  But  it  does  not  foreshadow  that 
way.  It  does  not*promise  an  escape;  it  cannot.  There  Reve- 
lation alone  can  supply  its  requisitions.  The  soul  stands  gazing 
into  the  future,  in  dread  expectancy  of  terror ;  blank  h<Nrror  fills 
the  horizon.  It  shrinks  back  in  anguish  from  the  prospect,  and 
finds  no  relief.  It  cannot  invent  or  imagine  a  way  or  a  possibility 
of  redemption.  It  is  shut  up  in  prison,  in  thick  darkness,  and 
cannot  come  out.  Here,  then,  rises  Revelation  on  the  gloom,  as 
a  sun  upon  chaos.  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  is  the  first  ray  of  light 
There  has  been — there  could  be,  no  anticipation  of  it.  Natural 
Theology  could,  and  must,  anticipate  retrioution,  but  never  re- 
demption. Shut  up  to  Natural  Theology  alone,  man  cannot 
even  imagine  an  atonement  Any  relics,  or  traces,  or  shadowing 
forth  of  such  imagination,  or  intimations  of  such  anticipation  la 
Natural  Theology,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  the  result  of  die 
habit  of  sacrifices  received  amonff  all  nations  by  traditionaiy  in- 
formation of  the  right  mode  of  approaching  God.  No  other 
satisfactory,  or  even  possible  account  of  the  matter  can  be  ffiven. 

And,  therefore,  the  instructive  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Chalmeii. 
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from  the  first  edition  of  Adam  Smith's  Tbeoij  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, is  correct  only  so  far  as  regards  its  exposition  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  men's  natural  convictions  of  goilt,  and  consequent 
dread  and  expectation  of  punishment.  The  doctrines  of  Reve- 
lation coincide  with  these  anticipations,  and  also  with  all  antici- 
pations or  demands  growing  out  of  the  primeval  revelation  of 
sacrifices  as  a  right  of  Divine  worship.  But  that  the  human 
mind,  without  any  revelation  at  all,  would  even  make  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  Mediator,  or  an  atonement,  there  is  no  proof,  or  reason 
to  believe.  The  anticipation  of  an  Intercessor,  is  not  an  original 
anticipation  of  nature,  but  is  infinitely  above  nature.  With  this 
exception,  the  passage,  as  given  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  from  the 
opinions  of  Adam  Smith,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  inter- 
esting in  all  the  record  of  human  philosopliy. 

How  melancholy  to  see  a  mind  that  could  approach  so  near  to 
the  borders  of  Revealed  Truth,  and  be  taken  nold  upon  even  by 
soQoe  yearnings  after  it,  turned  from  this  orbit  of  approximation 
to  redemption,  and  whirled  into  the  gulf  of  infidelity  or  atheism! 
Adam  Smith  apparently  came,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  clearly  intimates, 
within  the  sphere  of  one  of  those  wandering  planets,  to  whom  is 
reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever,  and  the  attraction  of 
earth  prevailed  over  the  commencing  gravitation  of  the  soul 
towards  heaven.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see  a  strong  immortal 
being  thus  hurried  from  the  sphere  of  faith  and  mercy,  into  that 
of  unbelief  and  ruin. 

We  repeat  the  passa^,  as  given  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  from  the  first 
edition  of  Adam  Smith  s  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments," — a  pas- 
sa^  afterwards  suppressed  by  the  author  in  all  subsequent 
editions : — 

"  All  our  natural  sentiments,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  •*  prompt  us  to 
believe  that  as  perfect  virtue  is  supposed  necessarily  to  appear  to 
the  Deity  as  it  does  to  us,  as  for  its  own  sake  and  without  any  far- 
ther view,  the  natural  and  proper  object  of  love  and  reward,  sa 
must  vice  of  hatred  and  punishment.  That  the  gods  neither  re- 
sent nor  hurt,  was  the  general  maxim  of  all  the  difierent  sects  of 
the  ancient  philosophy ;  and  if  by  resenting  be  understood  that 
violent  and  (Usorderiy  perturbation,  which  often  distracts  and  con- 
founds the  human  neart ;  or  if  by  hurting  be  understood  the 
doing  of  mischief  wantonly,  and  without  regard  to  propriety  or 
justice,  such  weakness  is  undoubtedly  unworthy  of  the  Divine 

Krfection.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  vice  does  not  appear  to  the 
3ity,  to  be  for  its  own  sake  the  object  of  abhorrence  and  aver- 
sion, and  what,  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  fit  and  reasonable  should  be 
punished,  the  truth  of  this  maxim  can  by  no  means  be  so  easily 
admitted.  If  we  consult  our  natural  sentiments,  we  are  apt  to 
fear  lest  before  the  holiness  of  Ood  vice  should  appear  to  be  more 
worthy  of  punishment,  than  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of 
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human  virtue  can  ever  seem  to  be  of  reward.  Man,  when  aboat 
to  appear  before  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection,  can  feei  but  little 
confidence  in  his  own  merit,  or  in  the  imperfect  propriety  of  his 
own  conduct.  In  the  presence  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  maj 
often  justly  elevate  himself,  and  may  often  have  reason  to  think 
highly  of  his  own  character  and  conduct,  compared  to  the  stifl 
greater  imperfection  of  theirs.  But  the  case  is  quite  diflfereDt 
when  about  to  appear  before  his  infinite  Creator.  To  such  a 
Beiii^  he  can  scarcely  imagine  that' his  littleness  and  weakness 
should  ever  appear  to  be  the  proper  object  either  of  esteem  or  of 
reward.  But  he  can  easily  conceive  how  the  numberless  viola- 
tions of  duty,  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  should  render  him  the 
proper  object  of  aversion  and  punishment ;  neither  can  he  see 
any  reason  why  the  Divine  indignation  should  not  be  let  louse, 
without  any  restraint,  upon  so  vile  an  insect  as  he  is  sensible  that 
he  himself  must  appear  to  be.  If  he  would  still  hope  for  happi- 
ness, he  is  conscious  that  he  cannot  demand  it  from  the  justiee, 
but  he  must  entreat  it  from  the  mercy  of  God.  Repentance,  sor- 
row, humiliation,  contrition  at  the  thought  of  his  past  misconduct, 
are,  upon  this  account,  the  sentiments  which  become  him,  and 
seem  to  be  the  only  means  which  he  has  left  for  appeasing  that 
wrath  which  he  knows  he  has  justly  provoked.  He  even  distrusts 
the  efficacy  of  all  these,  and  actually  fears  lest  the  wisdom  of  God 
should  not,  like  the  weakness  of  man.  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare 
the  criminal  by  the  most  importunate  lamentations  of  the  crime. 
Some  other  intercession,  some  other  sacrifice,  some  other  atone- 
ment,  he  imagines  must  be  made  for  him,  beyond  what  he  himself 
is  capable  of  making,  before  the  purity  of  the  Divine  justice  can 
be  reconciled  to  his  manifold  offences.  The  doctrines  of  Re?e- 
iation  coincide  in  every  respect  with  these  original  anticipations 
of  nature ;  and  as  they  teach  us  how  little  we  can  depend  upon 
the  imperfection  of  our  own  virtue,  so  they  show  us  at  the  same 
time  that  the  most  powerful  intercession  has  been  made,  and  that 
the  most  dreadful  atonement  has  been  paid,  for  our  manifold  trans- 
gressions and  iniquities." 

This  is,  indeed,  for  many  reasons,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  the  history  of  literature.  Vice  is  declared  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  be  that  which  for  its  own  sake  it  is  fit  and  reasonable 
should  be  punished.  It  is,  in  his  view,  one  of  our  natural  moral 
sentiments  that  as  virtue  is,  for  its  own  sake,  and  without  any 
further  view,  the  natural  and  proper  object  of  love  and  reward,  on 
the  part  of  the  Divine  Being,  so  vice  is,  by  itself,  and  for  its  own 
sake,  and  without  any  farther  view  the  natural  and  proper  object 
of  hatred  and  of  punishment.  Man's  own  personal  conviction  of 
guilt  and  immovable  expectation  of  punishment  are  natural  se- 
quences from  such  a  right  view  of  God.  This  is  what  bears  apoB 
our  present  argument  more  directly  than  the  supposed  desire  for 
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^an  atonement, coinciding  with  the  doctrines  of  revelation ;  the  an- 
ticipation, and  even  demand  of  retribution^  being  much  more  pos- 
itive, plain,  and  universal,  than  aay  anticipation  of  relief. 

"We  deem  it,"  remarked  Dr.  Chalmers,  "a  melancholy  fact,  that 
tkis  noble  testimony  to  the  need  of  a  gospel  sliould  have  disappear- 
ed in  the  posterior  editions  of  his  work,  revised  and  corrected  as 
they  were  by  his  own  hand.  It  is  not  for  men  to  sit  in  the  chair 
of  judgment;  suad  never  should  they  feel  a  greater  awe  or  tender- 
ness upon  their  spirits,  than  when  called  to  witness  or  to  pronounce 
upon  the  aberrations  of  departed  genius.  Yet,  when  one  compares 
the  passage  Dr.  Smith  could  at  one  time  have  written,  with  the 
raemoir,  that,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  he  gave  to  the  world 
of  David  Hume,  that  ablest  champion  of  the  infidel  cause, — one 
fears  lest  under  the  contagion  of  a  near  and  withering  intimacy 
•with  him,  his  spirit  may  have  imbibed  some  of  the  kindred  poison ; 
and  he  at  length  have  become  ashamed  of  the  homage  that  he 
once  had  rendered  to  the  worth  and  importance  of  Christianity." 

Now  the  argument  as  to  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  from 
creation  and  providence,  might  be  ever  so  strong,  and  ever  so  mag- 
nificently and  minutely  drawn  out,  and  ever  so  splendidly  illumi- 
nated ;  but  if,  while  reason  and  conscience  declare  the  demerit  of 
sin,  and  demand  retribution  for  it,  it  be  found  that  in  reality,  un- 
der  the  government  of  God,  sin  escapes  retribution,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  so  doing,  what  then  is  the  conclusion  ?  Between  these 
t\9o  judgings,  that  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  and  that  of  the 
impunity  of  the  wicked,  there  is  forced  out  the  condasion,  the 
demonstratioih  that  when  Good's  government  has  been  carried  on  m 
little  farther,  there  will  come  up  a  world  of  perfect  retribution, 
-where  that  which  seems  impunity  now,  will  be  found  to  be  only  an 
avenue  to  eternal  justice.  For  men's  natural  idea  of  the  perfect 
goodness  of  God,  implies  in  him  that  holiness,  which,  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  admirably  defined  it,  is  not  mere  negative  delight  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  universe,  but  is  also  the  "  instant  and  determined  recoil 
from  evil,  which  hath  affixed  to  him  the  denomination  of  holy ;"  a 
recoil  not  only /rowi  evil,  but  a^inst  it. 

The  argument  from  Natural  Theology  as  to  the  righteousness  and 
goodness  of  God  must  be  sustained  by  evidence  of  fact  as  to  God's 
treatment  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  or  it  cannot  be  satis- 
factory. And,  indeed,  apart  from  the  demonstration  or  prediction 
of  the  Dmne  justice,  the  argument  for  the  Divine  goodness  is  not 
only  inconclusive,  but  destructive  of  itself.  Dr.  Chalmers  argues 
from  the  implantation  by  the  Maker  of  our  frame  of  a  conscience 
within  us  disapproving  wrong,  that  God  himself  is  proved  to  hate 
wrong.  This  is  good  evidence  if  sustained  by  the  actual  manner 
of  the  Divine  government.  But  with  that  disapproval  of  our  con- 
science in  the  case  of  wrong,  there  is  also  a  deserved  punishment, 
and  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment.    There  is  a  conviction  that 
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wrong-doing  deserves  not  reward  but  retribution,  not  happinev 
but  misery.  The  misery  inflicted  by  conscience  is  not  regarded 
by  man  as  Gk)d*s  infliction,  but  as  the  prediction  of  God's  retri- 
butive just  interposition.  It  is  the  promise  of  the  storm,  and  if  the 
storm  does  not  come,  the  indications  of  conscience  are  false,  and 
Gbd  in  his  providence  is  demonstrated  as  a  God  not  hating  iniqaity, 
nor  punishing  it  as  conscience  and  Natural  Theology  declare  thai 
it  deserves.  In  proving  a  condemning  conscience,  and  thus  a  con- 
demning Ckxl,  you  prove  too  much,  unless  you  can  also  demoD- 
strate  a  retribution ;  because,  without  such  demonstration  there  is 
no  answer  to  the  indications  of  conscience,  no  corroboration  of  it, 
under  Divine  providence,  in  the  world.  Nay,  in  numy  cases  the 
wicked  prosper,  and  the  righteous  are  afilict^.  They  whose  con- 
science condemns  them  are  firm ;  they  whose  conscience  approves 
them  falter  and  fall,  under  God's  superintending  providence. 

In  just  the  degree  in  which  you  bring  the  power  and  right  direc- 
tion of  conscience  as  a  proof  of  God's  righteousness,  because  it  is 
Grod  who  is  the  author  of  the  conscience,  if  you  stop  there  in  your 
arguments  and  go  no  further,  you  do  in  efllect  bring  an  accusation 
against  God's  justice,  because  he  does  not  carry  into  eflfect  what 
even  the  natural  conscience  demands,  you  leave  man's  conscience 
falsified  by  the  terror  of  God's  own  government,  if  you  have  no 
other  demonstration  than  conscience  of  (rod's  hatred  of  sin.  But 
Natural  Theology  is  compelled  to  go  further,  and  does  unless  belief 
go  further.  And  it  is  surprising  that  even  the  most  eminent  writers 
often  have  stopped  there,  relinquishing  their  whole  vantage  ground, 
and  as  it  were  drawing  away  their  forces  when  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  having  the  whole  citadel  surrendered  into  their  hands. 
The  demonstration  of  Natural  Theology  goes  much  farther.  The 
same  inextricable  compulsion  of  necessity  firom  man's  own  con^- 
tution  which  breaks  him  down  beneath  his  conscience  as  a  sinner, 
and  compels  him  to  write  out  in  his  Natural  Theology  a  sentence 
against  himself,  whirling  him  also  into  the  bosom  of  an  ovem^'helm- 
ing  conviction  of  coming  retribution ;  the  same  dictate  of  Natnnd 
Theology  which  makes  him  feel  that  he  is  a  sinner  and  that  God  is 
just,  makes  him  feel  also  that  GkKl  will  manifest  his  justice.  His 
very  questions  of  scorning  and  impiety  intimate  this.  When  be 
asks,  W  here  Is  the  promise  of  God's  coming  ?  he  knows  in  the  deep- 
buried,  slow-burning  lava  of  his  convictions,  and  fears  that  the 
desided  consummation  will  come.  His  laughter  is  hoUow ;  it  is 
like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot ;  sometimes  it  is  the  pain- 
ful effort  of  a  soul 

"  YauntiDg  aload,  but  racked  with  deep  despair.'* 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  expatiated,  and  with  great  power  and  beauty 
upon  the  indestructible  yearnings  and  expectings  of  the  human 
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race  after  a  state  of  peace,  righteousness,  and  happiness  on  earth, 
as  a  proof  of  the  deep  confidence  of  the  race  in  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity ;  and  he  has  remarked  the  superiority  of  that  conviction 
and  confidence  in  our  Natural  Theology  above  all  contradictory 
evidence,  and  all  conclusions  that  seem  to  militate  against  it^ 
But  we  are  sure  that  a  much  more  convincing  argument  is  to  b^ 
found  in  the  universal  expectation  of  a  retribution  for  sin  and  in*' 
justice,  for  cruelty  and  wickedness.  This  deep  indestructible  con 
viction  that  God  is  just,  and  that  a  time  of  judgment,  and  of  mighty 
wrath,  is  coming,  is  mightier  by  far  in  our  Natural  Theology,  as 
an  evidence  of  God's  goodness,  than  any  mere  yearning  for  a  state 
of  holiness  and  peace ; — that  is,  mightier  in  a  world  of  moral  evil, 
in  a  state  of  rebellion.  This  expectation  of  a  retribution,  and  even 
demand  for  it,  in  the  natural  conscience  of  mankind,  prepares  the 
race  for  a  revelation  of  the  terms  of  that  judgment,  of  which  God 
has  fixed  the  bolt  of  the  reality,  so  to  speak,  so  deeply  in  the  human 
consciousness,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  out;  so  deeply,  that  the 
chain  of  Revelation  shall  fasten  to  it  with  a  force  not  to  be  broken, 
and  draw  the  soul  up  to  God.  The  conviction  of  sin  and  of  judg^ 
ment  is  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  salvation. 

But  there  are  other  ring-bolts,  so  to  speak,  in  the  texture  of  the 
soul,  which  God  has  fixed  there,  as  indestructible  as  the  soul  itself 
for  revealed  truth  to  fasten  to,  which  Dr.  Chalmers  seems,  by  his 
metaphysical  tendencies,  to  undervalue,  but  which  are  of  invalua- 
We  power,  in  the  true  system  of  Natural  Theology.  These  are  the 
ideas  which  the  soul  forms,  by  the  very  necessity  of  its  own  con- 
stitution, by  the  inevitableness  of  the  working  of  its  own  powers, 
-whensoever  and  wheresoever  they  are  developed.  The  ideas  of 
God  and  eternity,  for  example,  are  not  things  manufactured  by  the 
mind,  out  of  materials  presented  in  the  creation,  and  put  together 
by  reasonings  a  posteriori;  but  they  are  a  necessary  subjective  de* 
velopment  in  the  soul,  occasioned  by  the  presentation  of  the  objec- 
live  phenomena  of  nature.  There  is  a  singular  tendency  in  the 
Scottish  mind  to  distrust  these  speculations,  or  a  want  of  the  fair 
and  full  appreciation  of  the  intuitive  power  and  value  of  them. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  tendency  of  a  nation's  mind, 
will  in  some  degree  thwart  or  imprison  even  some  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellects ever  formed  in  our  world,  but  developed  under  the  national 
mould.  The  co-ordinate  action  of  the  imagination  is  an  important 
medium  for  the  just  appreciation  of  high  philosophic  truth,  in  the 
liirection  opposite  to  the  tendencies  of  materialism  ;  and  certainly 
this  faculty  is  not  so  predominant  in  the  Scottish  mind,  as  its  dis- 
position to  keep  close  to  facts  and  material  calculations,  and  to 
work  its  logic  without  wings  among  them.  But  Dr.  Chalmers' 
imagination  was  quite  predominant  and  powerful,  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  would  have  seized  upon  the  great 
truths  in  the  philosophic  theory  of  the  mind's  own  intuitive  devel- 
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cement  of  certain  great  spiritual  realities,  and  by  them  carried  the 
argument  from  Natural  Theology,  as  upon  wings,  flaming  through 
all  space,  a  manifest  demonstration  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  workt. 
We  wish  it  had  been  given  him  to  do  this.  We  seem  sometimes 
in  his  works  to  see  a  giant  of  Atlantean  shoulders,  laboring  under 
the  weight  of  a  philosophical  system  which  forbade  him  to  rise ; 
yet  taking  up  great  truths,  and  carrying  them  onward,  even  with 
whole  mountains  of  unnecessary  toil  upon  them,  with  a  strength 
and  a  spirituality,  that,  if  they  had  been  released  from  their  moor- 
ings in  a  false  philosohy,  might  have  shot  them  blazing  through  the 
air  to  the  gaze  of  nations. 

In  the  philosophical  system  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  other  old 
English  writers  of  his  circle,  there  was  much  that  might  have  been 
used  with  powerful  advantage,  by  a  great  Scottish  mind,  for  the 
spiritualizing  of  Natural  Theology,  when  it  was  almost  suflTocated 
in  the  grasp  of  a  materializing  metaphysics.  A  man  like  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, taking  the  science  of  Natural  Theology  on  the  principles  of 
a  spiritual  philosophy,  and  willing  to  adopt  suggestions  from  such 
works  as  the  masterly  criticism  of  Locke  by  Cousin,  might  have 
made  almost  a  new  science  out  of  it,  might  have  made  his  work 
concerning  it  a  much  greater  advance  upon  all  preceding  disquisi- 
tions than  it  was  found  to  be. 

The  right  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  as  impoiiant  in  its'  place 
for  the  pursuit  of  this  subject,  as  deep  piety.  One  cannot  but  feel 
that  a  mind  like  Lord  Brougham's,  even  apart  from  the  want  of 
devout  personal  belief  and  feeling,  was  unfitted  to  behold  it«afar 
off,  or  to  touch  its  sacred  precincts.  The  right  philosophy  of  the 
mind  will  carry  a  man  high  and  dry  over  the  summits  of  difficulties, 
up  and  down  which  a  pedestrian  in  Mr.  Locke's  heavy  iron-heeled 
boots  moves  slowly,  and  often  sinks  in  bogs,  even  on  level  ground, 
almost  to  desperation.  Indeed,  the  redemption  of  natural  philoso- 
sophy  from  its  materialistic  tendencies  and  errors  on  the  one  side, 
and  its  pantheistic  outlawries  on  the  other,  would  give  such  incal- 
culably greater  freedom  and  power  in  all  the  mind's  excursions 
after  truth,  that  no  consummation  is  more  fervently  to  be  desired, 
short  of  the  universal  acceptance  and  knowledge  of  Divine  truth, 
than  the  prevalence  of  a  true  philosophy. 

On  this  point  the  words  of  Edwards,  in  his  letter  to  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  ought  to  be  soundly  weighed.  "  There 
is,"  he  says,  "  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic  truth  should  be  at 
all  concealed  ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  in  contemplation  and  pro- 
found discovery  in  these  things.  So  far  from  this,  that  the  truth 
in  this  matter  is  of  vast  importance,  and  extremely  needful  to  be 
known ;  and  the  more  clearly  and  perfectly  the  real. fact  is  known 
and  the  more  constantly  it  is  in  view,  the  better.  More  partieo- 
larly>  that  the  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  that  which  is  the  true 
•Appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 
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system  of  the  universe  in  these  respects,  would  greatly  establish 
the  doctrines  which  teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine 
administration  in  the  city  of  God,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  its  most  important  articles.  Indeed  these  things  never  can  be 
well  established,  and  the  opposite  errors — so  subversive  of  the  whole 
gospel,  which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generally  prevail — be  well 
confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  maintained  answer- 
ed, till  these  points  are  settled.  While  this  is  not  done,  it  is  to  me 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  friends  of  those  great  gospel  truths  will  but 
poorly  maintain  their  controversy  with  the  adversaries  of  those 
truths  ;  they  will  be  obliged  often  to  shuffle,  hide,  and  turn  their 
backs ;  and  the  latter  will  have  a  strong  fort  from  whence  they 
never  can  be  driven,  and  weapons  to  use  from  which  those  whom 
they  oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen  themselves :  and  they  will 
always  puzzle,  confound,  and  keep  under  the  friends  of  sound  doc- 
trine, and  glory  and  vaunt  themselves  in  their  advantage  over 
them  ;  and  carry  their  affairs  with  a  high  hand,  as  they  have  done 
already  for  a  long  time  past." 

Dr.  Chalmers  seemed  always  to  underrate  the  a  priori  argu- 
ment, even  in  Natural  Theology,  and  to  prefer  the  a  posteriori, 
because  the  former  had  been  carried  into  regions,  where  it  seemed 
to  him  intangible,  unreal,  untenable,  if  not  unintelligible.  He  had 
this  conviction  in  regard  to  Clarke's  demonstration  of  the  being  of 
a  God.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  acquired  this  prejudice  gene- 
rally, however  just  some  of  his  views  may  have  been  in  regard  to 
that  instance  particularly.  He  kept  to  the  Baconian  induction, 
and  was  {jealous  of  everything,  else ;  though  it  is  very  doubtful, 
if,  had  Bacon  himself  applied  his  system  to  mental  as  he  did  to 
natural  philosophy,  this  induction  would  not  have  appeared  in 
his  hands  a  much  more  spiritual  and  a  priori  thing.  "  It  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake,"  he  says  in  his  Novum  Organum,  "  to  assert  that 
it  is  our  senses  that  are  the  measure  of  things,  for  the  testimony  and 
information  of  the  senses  bear  always  a  relation  to  man,  and  not 
to  the  universe."  Again  he. remarks  that  "the  mind,  when  affec- 
ted by  things  through  the  senses,  does  not  act  in  the  most  trust- 
worthy manner,  but  inserts  and  mixes  her  own  nature  into  that  of 
things,  whilst  clearing  and  recollecting  his  notions."  If  Locke 
had  remembered  this  truth,  it  might  have  taught  him  at  least  to 
modify  his  theory ;  it  might  have  induced  in  nim  the  discovery, 
that  the  ideas  which  he  supposes  to  come  into  the  mind  solely  from 
the  senses,  are  rather  the  work  of  the  mind  itself  by  the  occasions 
of  the  senses ;  "  the  nature  of  the  mind,  inserted  and  mixed  with 
that  of  things,  while  clearing  and  recollecting  her  notions." 

No  language  can  describe  the  injury  inflicted  upon  science  by 
hypotheses  instead  of  investigations,  or  hypotheses  first,  and  in- 
vestigations afterward.  The  acute  mind  of  Locke  was  deceived 
by  this  "  idol."    Disgusted  with  the  doctrine  of  "innate  ideas,"^he 
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immediately  framed  an  hypothesis  of  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
used  it  as  a  man  uses  a  dark  lantern,  which  shows  him  only  what 
is  directly  before  him,  what  the  light  of  his  hypothesis  falls  upon. 
The  object  of  his  work  being  to  demonstrate  that  sensation  and 
reflection  are  the  only  sources  of  knowledge,  he  was  efiectually 
prevented  from  that  rigorous  analysis  of  the  elements  of  reason, 
which,  separating  the  nature  of  the  mind  from  the  notions  of  things 
would  have  distinguished  the  intuitive  creations  of  the  mind  from 
the  occasioning  perceptions  of  the  senses.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Condillac,  who  followed  Locke  in  his  hypothesis,  has  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  announced  this  separation ;  and 
if  he  had  followed  it,  it  would  have  led  him  on  to  great  discove- 
ries ;  but  his  previous  hypothesis  prevented  him  ;  and  in  order  to 
reconcile  his  conviction  of  the  nature  of  mind  with  this  hypothe- 
iris,  he  resorts  to  the  supposition  of  a  change  produced  by  the  fall. 
The  passage  is  very  instructive,  in  more  than  one  direction. 

**  The  goal,"  says  Condillac,  "  being  distinct  and  different  from  the  body,  the 
latter  can  be  only  occasionally  the  cause  of  what  it  seems  to  produce  m  the 
former.  From  whence  we  must  conclude  that  the  senses  are  only  occasionally 
the  source  of  our  knowledge.  But  whatever  is  only  occasioned  by  a  thing 
may  be  done  without  it  ]  because  in  fact  it  depends  on  its  occasional  cause 
only  in  a  certain  case.  The  soul  may  therefore  absolutely  acquire  knowledge, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  senses.  Before  the  fall  it  was  under  quite  a  dif- 
ferent system  from  the  present.  Free  from  ignorance  and  concupiscence,  it  had 
a  comoMuid  over  its  senses,  and  suspended  or  modified  their  operation  as  it 

S leased  ;  consequently  it  had  ideas  precedent  to  the  use  of  the  senses,  fiat 
lings  are  greatly  changed  through  its  disobedience.  God  has  deprived  it  of 
this  command ;  so  that  it  is  become  as  dependent  on  the  senses,  as  if  they  were 
the  physical  cause  of  what  they  only  occasion ;  and  it  has  no  knowledge,  but 
what  is  conveyed  by  this  channel.  Hence  arise  ignorance  and  concupiscence. 
It  is  this  state  of  the  soul  which  I  propose  to  enquire  into ;  the  only  one  that 
oan  properly  be  the  object  of  philosophy,  since  it  is  the  only  one  made  known 
to  us  by  experience.  Whenever  therefore  I  happen  to  say  that  we  have  no 
ideas  but  what  come  from  the  senses,  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  speak  only 
of  the  state  into  which  we  are  fallen  by  sin.*'' 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  speculations  in  philosophy  are 
clustered  around  this  question  of  the  origin  of  human  knowledge. 
It  has  much  to  do  with  Natural  Theology.  We  would  rather  he- 
neve  that  this  universal  frame  of  nature  was  designed  to  discipline 
man's  mind,  than  to  teach  him  knowledge ;  to  call  the  powers*  of  his 
Uoul  into  exercise,  than  to  let  in  light  upon  it.  We  believe  that  to 
educate,  and  not  to  inform  the  soul  is  the  great  object  for  which 
the  mind  is  surrounded  with  the  senses.  Through  the  senses  the 
universe  of  material  things  draws  forth  its  powers ;  it  is  the  soul  that 
clothes  the  universe  with  beauty,  and  not  the  universe  that  clothes 
the  soul.  These  forms  and  colors  of  the  loveliness  of  things  are 
in  part  creations  of  the  mind,  modes  of  the  mind's  development, 
'CondiUac. — Origin  of  Human  Knowledge,  Part.  1,  Sec.  1. 
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existence,  and  seeing,  rather  than  merely  disclosures  of  sense  to 
soul.  Hence  we  say,  this  goodly  frame  of  things,  these  pictured 
walls  of  sensible  images,  the&e  ft^mmarUia  mcBtiia  mundi  that  encir- 
cle us  around,  are  intended  for  our  soul's  education.  They  are  not 
to  fill  us  with  knowledge,  but  to  make  us  evolve  it,  as  it  were,  in 
the  exercise  of  our  powers;  they  are  but  as  the  mulberry-leai 
to  the  silk-worm,  which  feeds  upon  it,  indeed,  but  spins  its  beauti- 
ful &bric  from  itself.  They  are  not  to  teach  us  the  idea  of  GkKl, 
but  to  develop  that  idea  in  ourselves,  and  to  lead  our  souls  to  our 
Creator. 

It  is  the  mistake  of  some  philosophers  to  attribute  to  that  external 
frame  of  creation  the  origin  of  those  ideas,  which  are  as  it  were, 
but  the  busy  intuitive  powers  of  our  own  minds,  arranging  on 
painting  the  drapery  of  nature.  We  hold  that  the  a  posteriori 
argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  if  not  altogether  in- 
ferior to  the  a  priori^  is  at  least  worth  very  little  without  it ;  and 
that  this  fair  creation  of  ours  is  rather  as  a  slate  or  black-board, 
which  God  hath  given  us  to  draw  upon  it  those  lessons,  conclu- 
sions, and  demonstrations  in  regard  to  himself,  which  in  the  nature 
of  mind  he  hath  made  inevitable,  than  a  revelation  to  teach  those 
demonstrations.  Nature  is  the  diagram  presented  to  us,  and  the 
soul  rejoices  to  meet  it,  and  in  its  contemplation  to  evolve  the 
demonstration  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers.  And  this  we  say 
again,  is  Grod's  gracious  method  in  educating  us ;  if  he  had  written 
out  the  argument  upon  his  works,  it  had  not  been  half  so  good  for 
Qs;  it  is  all  the  difference  between  the  education  of  a  boy  in  geo- 
metry, by  writing  down  the  demonstration  beneath  the  diagram, 
and  merely  setting  him  to  read  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  giving 
him  the  diagram,  and  making  him  evolve  the  demonstration  from 
his  own  mind. 

And  this  brings  to  mind  that  beautiful  remark  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that "  with  regard  to  the  sciences  that  contemplate  nature,  the 
sacred  philosopher  declares  it  to  be  the  glory  of  Gkxl  to  conceal  a 
thing,  but  of  the  king  to  search  it  out;  just  as  if  the  Divine  Spirit 
were  wont  to  be  pleased  with  the  innocent  and  gentle  sport  of 
children,  who  hide  themselves  that  they  may  be  found ;  and  had 
chosen  the  human  soul  as  a  playmate  out  of  his  indulgence  and 
goodness  towards  man." 

There  are  then  these  grand  steps  in  the  science  of  being  in  rela- 
tion to  Grod.  First,  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  that  is, 
of  the  whole  universe  so  far  as  it  is  discoverable  by  us,  and  more 
especially  of  this  world  as  ruled  by  God's  ordinary  providence. 
From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  world  as  it  is,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusions  of  Natural  Theology  in  regard  to  God  and  our- 
selves. Our  Natural  Theology  arises  out  of  the  facts  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  system  of  Nature,  and  in  ourselves  as  a  part 
of  it    We  reason  first  from  ourselves  to  Qody  then  from  God  to 
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ourself^s,  then  from  God  and  oursel^res  related  we  reason  to  the 
future  unknown  world.  It  i»  a  process  of  as  strict  and  severe 
reasoning  as  any  process  in  n>athematics>  when  from  given  known 
quantities  you  are  to  find  unknown.  Next,  as  the  third  grand 
step,  Revealed  Theology  come»  down  from  Heaven,  to  meet,  as- 
sume, arrange,  and  bring  life  oat  of  those  facts  in  eur  Natand 
Theology,  under  whieh  we  are  shut  up  in  condemnation.  Oir' 
Natural  Theology  is  as  the  lightning-rod,  pointing  tow:»Tds  heaven. 
It  predicts  the  lightning,  and  draws  k  from  the  skies;  but,  unlike 
the  arrangement  of  our  physical  science,  which,  founded  on  oiu* 
knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the  elements  of  heaven  and 
earth,,  we  meike  to  shield  ourselves  from  the  lightning,  conducting 
it  away  from  ourselves,  our  Natural  TJiedogy  alone  is  a  conductor 
that  draws  it  directly  ttpon  ourselves,  and  cannot  suggest  any  pos^ 
sible  way  of  escape  from  it.  Our  Revealed  Theology  only  in 
coming  out  of  Heaven  and  meeting  the  point  of  Natural  Theology 
which  den>ands  it,  reveals  an  element  of  life  as  well  as  of  destruc- 
tion ;  the  lightning  of  Heaven  passes  by  our  Natural  Theology 
into  the  earth's  bosom,  but,  if  we  please,  not  as  an  element  of  de- 
struction, but  of  life.  But  the  life  is  pure  revelation ;  it  is  an  un* 
expected  interposition,  by  which  to  our  amazement,  to  the  wonder, 
indeed,  and  admiration  of  the  universe,  these  flashes  from  Heavea 
which  Natural  Theology  predicted  must  destroy  us,  and  for  which 
it  put  its  points  to  draw  down  the  destruction  upon  us,  are  changed 
into  the  radiance  of  Divine  love  into  the  stream  of  infinite,  costly^ 
atoning  mercy,  bringing  salvation  instead  of  the  consuming  light- 
nings of  retribution  to  our  souls ;  putting  salvation  in  our  power  if 
we  will  accept  of  it  while  the  lightnings  are  withheld,  or  while  they 
flash  as  yet  only  at  a  distance^  until  it  can  be  known  what  disposi- 
tion we  make  of  the  offer  of  mercy  through  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God  If  that  offer  is  rejected ;  then  the  lightnings  oufy  are 
in  reserve ;  and  both  Natural  and  Revealed  religion  con^bine  to 
direct  them  upon  the  soul  by  a  necessity  as  inevitable  as  that  of 
God's  own  existence  and  goodness,  and  with  a  buming  infinitely 
more  terriUe,  because  the  unexpected,  undeserved  interposhion  aC 
infinite  mercy  was  rejected.  The  revelation  of  mercy  was  wholly 
unknown  before-hand;  the  revelation  of  retribution  becomes  a 
thousand-fold  more  certain,  when  the  revelation  of  mercy  being 
known,  is  with  awful  fixedness  and  hardihood  of  guilt  rejected. 

In  our  attempts  to  trace  the  light  of  Nature,  the  extent  of  its 
condemnation  of  us  as  sinners,  and  the  information  it  gives  us  as 
to  that  retribution  which  is  to  come,  we  are  made  to  see  with 
great  power  and  clearness  the  preciousness  of  the  gospel.  We 
are  prepared  to  understand  the  force  of  Paul's  question,  How 
shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  Remark  here 
the  nature  of  the  word  used,  neglect.  It  is  not  a  deliberate  rejec- 
tion of  the  gospel  which  is  needed  to  destroy  the  soul,  but  a  sim- 
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pie  neglect  of  it ;  just  a  neglect  of  its  provisions,  a  passing  them 
oy  untouched ;  that  is  enough.  And  that,  viewed  aright,  compre- 
hends a  guilt,  of  the  greatness  of  which  we  have  no  adequate 
conception.  To  think  that  the  great  God  of  the  universe  should 
interpose  in  pity  to  our  lost,  helpless,  desperate  condition,  and  in- 
terpose in  such  a  way,  at  such  a  cost,  with  such  infinite  love,  in 
so  mighty  a  scheme  of  redemption,  by  the  assumption  of  human- 
ity in  the  person  of  his  Son,  and  the  death  of  that  Son  upon  the 
cross,  to  hold  back  the  retribulion  from  our  souls,  and  make  the 
offer  of  deliverance  both  from  sin  and  retribution  forever,  and  that 
we,  on  our  part,  should  treat  this  amazing  arrangement  and  offer 
of  infinite  compassion  with  just  as  profound  a  neglect,  just  as  heed- 
less an  unconcern,  as  if  we  had  no  interest  in  it!  Ah,  there  will 
be  retribution  for  that !  If  nature  herself  calls  for  the  punishment 
of  guilt  beneath  the  light  of  nature,  then  all  the  powers  and  be- 
ings in  the  universe,  all  justice,' all  piety,  all  goodness,  will  call  for 
and  secure  the  reward  of  such  ingratitude  and  contempt. 

The  problems  of  Natural  Theology  therefore  may  be  stated 
thus.  Given,  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  to  find  out 
God  and  man,  with  their  mutual  relations.  The  grand  known 
quantities  resulting  from  this  are,  God,  in  his  righteousness,  man 
in  his  depravity.  This  found,  the  problem  stands  thus.  As  the 
course  and  constitution  of  nature  are  to  the  Divine  and  human 
attributes,  with  their  relations,  so  these  attributes  and  their  rela- 
tions are  to  the  course  and  constitution  of  the  future  world.  Or 
in  other  words,  given,  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the  depravity 
of  man,  with  their  relations,  as  gathered  from  the  present  course 
and  constitution  of  nature,  to  demonstrate,  from  that  righteous- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  that  depravity  on  the  other,  continuing 
as  thev  are,  the  course  and  constitution  of  the  future  world.  Now 
there  being  no  shadow  of  evidence,  promise,  or  expectation  that 
either  that  righteousness  or  that  depravity  will  change,  but  every 
proof  that  both  will  continue,  and  become  clearer  in  their  eternal 
relations,  the  demonstration  hence  resulting  from  guilt  in  this 
-world  of  retribution  in  the  next,  is  as  strict  and  firm  as  the  de- 
monstration of  God's  and  man's  existence. 

Now,  then,  let  infidelity  have  its  course  in  regard  to  Revela- 
tion,  or  the  doctrines  of  Kevelation :  let  it  have  its  desire,  and  let 
Revelation  be  as  though  it  had  not  been,  and  what  is  thereby 
gained,  either  to  the  race,  or  to  a  single  individual  of  it,  but  abso- 
lute certainty  of  inevitable  retribution  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  reason 
"why  men  ever  wish  to  cast  off  the  claims  of  Revelation,  is  be- 
cause Revelation  so  clearly  condemns  and  sentences  mankind  as 
sinners,  and  throws  the  whole  race,  as  a  lost  race,  upon  the  mere 
sovereign  mercy  and  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  suppose 
you  get  rid  of  those  claims,  and  throw  yourself  back  upon  the 
mercy  of  Nature,  without  a  Revelation.    Are  you  more  secure  ? 
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You  have  sot  rid  of  a  Saviour,  but  the  condemnation  of  Nature 
remains.  If,  in  throwinjz  off  Revelation  and  its  terms  of  mercy, 
^ou  could  also  throw  on  that  condemnation,  and  establish  your 
mnocence,  then  indeed  it  were  something  for  a  wicked  mantoget 
rid  of  Revelation  ;  although  a  good  man  would  choose  the  ReveU- 
tion  with  its  Saviour,  rather  than  Natm*e  with  its  innocence.  But 
while  you  have  thrown  from  you  a  Saviour,  the  condemnation  of 
Nature  falls  back  upon  you.  You  have  denied  and  rejected 
Christ,  indeed,  but  you  have  Barabbas  on  your  hands,  notwith- 
standing. Is  it  not  plain  that  your  condition  is  incomparably  more 
hopeless  ?  A  demonstration  which  you  cannot  evade,  a  demon- 
stration in  yourself,  in  your  race,  and  in  God's  providence,  shuts 
you  up  to  the  conviction  of  guilt  and  the  certainty  of  retributicHL 
W  ithout  a  Revelation,  the  certaintv  of  retribution  is  the  most  per- 
fectly demonstrated  certainty  in  all  your  circle  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge. You  are  not  more  certain  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world, 
and  that  there  are  spiritual  beings  besides  yourself  in  Grod's  uni- 
verse, than  you  are  that  in  that  world  the  attributes  of  God  and  of 
your  own  being  will  be  more  fully  developed  and  clearly  mani- 
fested than  they  are  in  this  world.  And  such  development  can 
result  in  nothing  but  a  more  perfect  retribution  than  is  experienced 
here.  Such  development  promises  for  sin  nothing  but  retribution* 
Out  of  Revelation  you  are  shut  up  to  retribution.  The  system  of 
Nature  itself  cuts  you  off  from  everything  but  that.  Out  of  Rev- 
elation you  have  no  claims  on  God  but  just  only  that  he  should  do 
justice  upon  you  for  your  sins. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  system  of  Revelation  is  infinitely  more 
kind  and  merciful,  with  all  its  severity,  than  that  of  Nature.  The 
system  of  Nature  reveals  guilt  and  retribution ;  the  system  of  Re- 
velation opens  a  world  of  grace  and  mercy.  The  system  of  infi- 
delity is  more  gloomy  and  dreadful  than  the  most  extreme  carica- 
ture of  Calvinism  ever  yet  invented,  for  it  cuts  mankind  utterly 
off  from  hope,  and  leaves  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  darkness 
forever.  If  the  selfishness  and  malevolence  of  human  depravity 
are  shown  in  one  thins  more  than  another,  they  are  in  the  attempt 
to  put  out  the  light  of  Kevelation ;  and  if  the  madness  of  human 
depravity  is  anywhere  especially  manifested,  it  is  in  the  rejection 
of  Revelation,  because  it  republishes  the  unmistakable  condemna- 
tion of  Nature.  And  hence  the  intense  terms  of  detestation  and 
contempt  in  which  the  infidel  is  branded  in  God's  Word,  as  a  crea- 
ture whose  light  is  turned  into  darkness,  is  putrefied  into  a  glare  of 
corruption,  leading  down  to  hell. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  INTELLECT  TO  REUGION. 

Bj  Rer.  Chablbi  Whits,  D.  D.,  Pretident  of  Wabtnh  College,  IndiaiM. 

The  value  of  intellisence  and  intellectual  power  to  individuals 
and  communities,  has  been  the  theme  of  constant  discussion  and 
eloquence  in  this  country  from  the  earliest  foundation  of  our  In- 
stitutions. Education  has  become  here  a  household  word.  That 
extensive  popular  instruction  and  prevalent  cultivation  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  lie  underneath,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
elective  basis  of  true  liberty,  of  social  order,  of  political  emi- 
nence,  is  emphatically  an  American  idea.  Not  more  characteris- 
tic and  national  are  even  our  scenery,  our  cities,  our  manners. 
Mental  treasures  and  mental  power  open  their  influences  into  our 
republican  societv  chiefly  through  their  action  on  the  great  social 
reformer,  true  Christianity.  By  ministering  largely  to  the  po- 
tency and  the  diflusion  among  men  of  this  powerful  agent,  they 
minister  most  efiectively  to  a  radical  and  fi:eneral  regeneration  of 
the  community.  Here  is  su^ested  therefore  an  important  sub- 
lect  oi'  discussion  viz.,  Tke  Contributions  of  Intellect  to  Religion. 
This  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  alike  to  the  Christian  citizen  and 
the  Christian  scholar.  It  constitutes  a  noble  justification  of  the 
large  approfHriations  of  liberal-minded  Christians  to  the  cause  of 
sound  learning :  it  presents  a  great  and  constraining  motive  to  the 
church  to  encourage  liberal  studies  with  a  generous  and  hearty 
[mtronage. 

I.  A  superior  understanding  is  capable  of  making  an  essential 
contribution  to  religion  by  settling  satisfactorily  its  evidences. 
This  is  to  be  done,  first,  by  direct  arffumentation,  and  then  by 
clearing  away  all  opposing  objections.  These  labors  though  two 
in  name  converge  to  the  same  great  result,  the  establishment  of 
Christians  on  a  "  foundation  of  God,"  imnK>vable  forever. 

The  proofs  of  religion  do  not  lie  in  relief  upon  the  surface,  do 
not  force  themselves  upon  observation,  do  not  compel  conviction. 
In  respect  to  internal  evidences,  it  is  true,  a  sincere,  full-hearted 
piety  afibrds  such  assistance  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  power  of  religious  truth  as  partially  to  supercede  research 
and  reasoning.  So  rich  in  this  case  is  the  spurit's  own  experience 
of  the  Scriptural  things  of  God,  it  either  sees  no  need  of  follow- 
ing out  elabc^rate  argumentation,  or,  if  such  argumentation  be  fol- 
lowed, it  admits  conclusions  with  an  unusual  readiness,  satisfac- 
tion, and  heartiness.    But  the  very  communities,  where  an  es- 
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tablishment  of  the  truth  of  religion  is  specially  important,  are  al- 
ways those  essentially  deficient  in  godliness,  and  of  coarse  in 
needed  heart-responses  and  confirmations  of  what  God  has  reveal- 
ed. Even  in  this  department  of  the  argument,  therefore,  Chris- 
tianity must  undergo  the  severest  examination,  and  its  internal 
proofs  as.  well  as  others,  be  stated  and  urged  by  the  profoandest 
skill,  and  under  the  forms  of  the  fairest  logic  and  the  fullest  elud* 
dation. 

The  direct  evidences  of  religion  involve  several  important  pre- 
liminary discussions.  One  of  these  respects  the  need  and  proba- 
bility of  any  revelation  from  Heaven.  This  comprehends  elabo- 
rate inquiries,  philosophical  and  historical,  in  relation  to  the  pos- 
sible and  actual  influences  upon  man  and  society,  of  all  other  me- 
liorating causes  besides  a  direct  Divine  communication,  as  science, 
literature,  government,  human  systems  of  morality.  Another 
preliminary  inquiry  respects  the  being  of  a  great  First  Cause. 
This  includes  a  question  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  spirit 
at  all.  In  the  direct  establishment  of  the  great  fact  that  there  is 
an  uncreated,  independent,  eternal  Creator  and  Upholder  of  aS 
thin^,  instruction  and  proof  are  to  be  sought  from  all  reasonings 
and  knowledges;  from  all  matter,  pebble  or  plant ;  from  all  mind, 
infants'  or  angels' ;  from  outward  handiworks  or  interior  myste- 
ries. Even  these  matters  merely  introductory  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  lead  into  very  wide  fields  and  demand  much  intel- 
lectual acquisition  and  ability. 

In  proceeding  immediately  to  the  evidences  establishing  the 
Scriptures  as  a  Divine  revelation,  there  meets  us  first,  the  exten- 
sive subject  of  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments.  This  includes  a  laborious  and  critical 
examination  of  many  varieties  of  external  proof  It  comprehends 
the  question  of  Authorship,  and  the  whole  subject  of  language, 
style,  historic  coincidence,  uncorrupted  preservation. 

Next  comes  the  Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  discussion  here  embraces,  the  moral  character  of  the  sacred 
writers  :  their  incapacity  of  being  deceived  or  deceiving  in  rela- 
tion to  the  facts  which  they  declare :  the  admission  of  the  same 
facts  by  thousands,  both  fnends  and  enemies,  who  could  at  once 
have  disproved  them  if  false :  collateral  confirmations  from  Na- 
tural and  Civil  History,  coins,  medals  and  marbles. 

Then  follows  the  great  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  involves  an  examination  of  all  the  miracles  of  the 
sacred  Record,  in  respect  to  their  nature,  design  and  credibility,  ai 
also  of  all  popish  and  pagan  pretences  to  miraculous  power.  It 
also  involves  an  investigation  of  the  whole  body  of  rrophecies 
included  in  the  sacred  Volume,  along  with  their  dates,  interpreta- 
tions, fulfilments.  Lastly  are  the  Internal  Evidences  alluded  to 
as  improper  to  be  omitted  in  the  discussion.    This  is  no  leas  a 
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subject  than  the  character  and  power  of  all  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  which  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  have  revealed  to 
the  world. 

This  is  but  a  mere  allusion  to  subject-matters  claiming  atten- 
tion in  treating  the  evidences  of  religion — but  a  rapid  reference  to 
general  heads,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  simple  enumeration.  Each 
topic  here  referred  to,  runs  out  into  a  great  number  of  subordinate 
branches,  and  these  subordinates  have  themselves  their  many  ra- 
mifications. The  most  insignificant  theme  of  the  whole  has 
thoughts  for  a  volume.  No  department  of  human  inquiry  presents 
a  field  of  greater  width  to  be  traversed  and  deeper  mines  to  be 
explored  than  the  Christian  Evidences.  There  is  no  subject 
which  requires  to  be  more  studied,  more  questioned,  more  argued. 
To  be  sifted,  canvassed,  scrutinized,  by  the  most  powerful  minds 
of  every  age,  was  evidently  the  allotment  designed  for  Christianity 
by  its  great  Author.  So  he  intended  it  should  win  its  way  and 
make  its  triumphs.  Desiring  for  it  no  alliance  with  the  State,  no 
stipend  from  the  public  treasury,  no  authority  from  legislative  de- 
crees, Heaven  committed  it  in  a  world  of  enemies  to  the  sole 
advocacy  of  voluntary  friends.  This  advocacy  is  itself  an  inteU 
leotual  labor,  massive  and  important  enough  for  the  most  eminent 
talent  which  Divine  Providence  has  already  given  or  may  be 
expected  hereafter  to  bestow  on  the  church.  Whoever  reads 
Warburton,  BeAtly,  Jones,  Butler,  Lightfoot,  Watson,  Michaelis, 
Eichhorn,  Lardner,  Marsh,  and  authors  like  them,  numerous  and 
illustrious,  will  be  satisfied  that  the  proof  of  religion  demands  more 
intense  thought,  more  profound  study,  more  accuracy  and  com- 
pass of  learning,  more  power  of  argument  and  illustration  than 
any  other  one  subject.  Divine  or  human.  The  connection  of  in- 
telligence with  Christianity  in  the  matter  of  its  evidences,  is 
therefore  indispensable,  vital.  As  the  earnest  and  able  labors  of 
intellect  in  settling  the  Divinity  of  Christianity  settle  the  question 
of  its  existence,  its  acknowledgment,  its  power  among  men,  the 
value  of  their  labors  can  be  measured  only  by  measuring  all  the 
spiritual  good  on  the  earth  attendant  upon  revealed  religion. 
There  is  a  vast  debt  already  due  from  the  people  of  Gkxi  to  gifted 
intellect,  for  disclosing  to  them  what  foundations  lie  immovable 
underneath  their  Christian  faith  and  then:  eternal  hopes.  That 
debt  is  more  likely  to  be  augmented  than  diminished.  So  long  as 
there  shall  be  believing  men  and  devout,  of  increasing  zeal,  there 
will  be  infidels  and  scofiers  waxing  bold;  and  bitter  against  the 
truth.  Whatever  other  labors  of  mind  shall  cease  to  be  needed, 
therefore,  these  that  settle  and  fortify  Christianity  can  never  be 
remitted.  Whatever  other  intellectual  achievements  may ,  be 
attempted  or  neglected,  whatever  other  mental  victories  may  be 
lost  or  won,  the  practical  achievements  and  victories  of  mind  in 
the  sphere  of  Christian  evidences  will  bear  just  the  impcMiaace 
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and  value  which  Christianity  itself  bears  as  the  great  regenerator 
of  mankind.  In  the  whole  grand  and  protracted  straggle  here  on 
the  earth  between  darkness  and  light,  evil  and  good,  they  pioneer 
and  assure  the  immense  result. 

These  remarks  upon  the  contributions  of  intellect  and  learning 
to  Christianity,  have  referred  to  direct  proofs,  to  a  settlement  of  its 
own  foundation,  not  to  alleged  objections  and  hostile  attacks. 
Elevated  intellect  and  intelligence  perform  another  important 
service  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  evidences  by  removing  averred 
difficulties  and  repelling  assailants.  There  is  a  good  illustration  ^ 
this  service  in  the  successful  disposition  which  has  been  made  of 
a  plausible  geological  objection  set  up  against  the  truth  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 

The  Christian  world  was  startled  a  few  years  ago  by  the  an- 
nouncement on  the  part  of  Geologists,  that  the  Scripture  ac- 
count of  the  creation  is  an  egregious  mistake,  that  Moses  has 
given  to  the  world  **  a  fable  of  his  own  time,  a  mere  tradition  of  a 
credulous  age."  The  crust  of  the  earth,  they  confidently  asserted, 
has  forty  successive  strata  holding  vegetable  and  animal  remains. 
In  some  instances,  they  inform  us,  aquatic  deposites  alternate 
with  terrestrial,  indicating  that  inundation  and  subsidence,  a  wet 
and  a  dry  state  have,  at  unknown  intervals,  been  made  to  follow 
each  other.  Each  of  these  forty  strata,  it  is  with  no  less  assu- 
rance affirmed,  could  have  occupied  no  less  than  ten  hundred 
thousand  years.  This  makes  the  age  of  the  creation  at  least  forty 
millions  of  years,  and  the  six  thousand  years  as  stated  in  th^ 
Bible  no  more  than  "  a  single  hour  of  the  almost  innumerable 
centuries "  which  have  elapsed  since  the  worlds  were  made. 
Even  the  distinguished  Babbage  was  confounded,  we  are  told,  by 
these  unhesitating  assertions  of  Greology  and,  abandoning  the  old 
interpretations  of  Moses,  was  driven  to  the  confession  that  our 
ability  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  records  of  the  creation  is  not  to  be 
depended  on.  **  They  are,"  he  states,  *'  like  an  antique  marble, 
the  terms  of  a  lost  language  which  we  cannot  hope  to  recover." 
Powell  tells  us  that  *'  the  Mosaic  statement  was  intended  indeed 
for  an  historical  narrative  and  a  literal  history,  but  is  the  language 
of  figure  and  poetry,"  so  that  Jehovah  in  accomplishing  the  work 
of  creation  is  revealed  as  in  the  ritual  dispensation,  **  under  the 
veil  of  apolo^e  and  parable."  But  what  then  is  to  become  of 
the  simple  faith  of  the  Christian  world  ?  If  the  great  mass  of  be- 
lievers, lettered  and  unlettered,  have  been  deluded  by  the  appa- 
rently perspicuous  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  if  that  be 
either  an  allegory  that  is  inexplicable,  or  a  plain  statement  that  is 
fal^  and  groundless,  what  assurance  have  they  that  any  part  of 
the  Scriptures  is  sober,  intelligible  truth  or  a  oommunication  freoci 
Heaven  ?  There  is  no  need  of  alarm.  Whenever  religion  needs 
from  the  Imman  mind  a  service,  however  great  or  difficult,  iotel- 
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lects  of  adeqaate  power  appear  and  perform  it ;  whenever  a  cloud 
settles  on  the  path-way  of  truth,  a  luminary  of  competent  effulffence 
rises  to  scatter  it  all  away.  The  unsophisticated  people  of  God, 
awhile  in  sore  dismay,  saw  the  darkness  which  was  shut  down 
thick  before  them  suddenly  taken  up  and  gathered  in  behind  them 
in  the  face  of  their  pursuers,  so  that  their  own  way  was  left  all 
opened  and  clear.  Gifted  servants  of  the  church  gave  themselves 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  who  dissipated  the 
obscurity  which  had  been  created  and  presented  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  the  believers  in  the  Bible  in  a  form  most  intelligible,  lumi- 
nous and  Satisfactory.  The  exposition  of  the  Scriptural  account 
of  the  creation,  now  alluded  to  as  an  entire  removal  of  the  modem 
geological  objection  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  true  import  and 
relation  of  the  first  two  verses  of  Genesis.  The  sacred  Volume 
sententiously  opens :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth. '  Here  is  the  immense  announcement,  that  at 
some  epoch  "  in  the  flow  of  infinite  duration,"  at  some  point  not 
revealed,  having  an  eternity  previous  to  it,  "so  much  of  this 
world  as  first  had  existence  came  into  being  solely  by  the  wisdom, 
the  will,  the  power  of  the  one  and  only  Gcd."  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  great  act  as  here 
declared  was  no  modelling,  no  second  forming,  no  designating  to 
a  special  purpose,  but  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  a  creation — 
literally,  without  predxistent  materials,  a  creation. 

The  second  verse,  in  sublime  simplicity  adds,  "And  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep."  Here  it  is  pertinent  and  important  to  inquire,  what 
is  the  connection  of  this  statement  with  the  previous  one,  of  an 
actual,  original  creation.  Hebrew  scholars  are  all  familiarly 
aware  that  the  particle  standing  between  the  two  announcements 
rendered  and  may  be  copulative,  or  disjunctive,  or  continuative. 
Some  competent  philologist  who  has  examined  the  sacred  text 
assures  his  readers,  that  on  the  first  two  leaves  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  word  is  translated  thus,  but,  now,  also.  A  most  natu- 
ral, fair,  legitimate  version  of  both  passages  therefore  is  this :  "In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  the 
earth  was  formless  and  void.  At  one  epoch,  in  the  infinite  past 
never  to  be  revealed  or  known  came  the  visible  creation  from 
the  omnipotent  hand  of  Jehovah :  at  another  epoch  comparatively 
recent  where  the  Scriptural  narrative  begins,  the  earth  was  in  a 
condition  of  disorganization  and  ruin.  The  next  and  third  great 
fact  in  this  history  is,  that  in  six  natural  days  God  renewed,  re- 
adjusted, improved  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  for  the  residence 
and  happiness  of  man,  a  more  intelligent  and  dignified  inhabitant 
tfian  had  ever  before  occupied  it.  How  long  a  period  elapsed 
from  the  proper  creation  as  stated  in  the  first  announcement,  to 
t  he  waste  and  desolation  stated  in  the  second,  out  of  which  arose 
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the  munificent  arran^ments  of  the  six  days  of  Almighty  power, 
we  have  no  information.  Between  these  two  points  there  might 
have  revolved  millions,  tens  of  millions,  or  even  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years.  Be  it  so  then  that  Geologists  are  right  in  their 
judgment,  that  the  present  mineralogical  constitution  of  the  earth 
must  have  resulted  from  the  working  of  unnumbered  and  almost 
incalculable  centuries.  We  point  them  to  this  immense  interval 
to  which  neither  God  nor  man  have  stated  the  boundary.  We 
allege  that  here  was  room  and  facility  for  all  the  changes  which 
are  alleged  to  have  been  wrought.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Di- 
vine Record  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  they  were  then  effected 
but  everything  to  permit  it.  Doubtless  that  unmeasured  tract 
was  largely  occupied  with  production  and  deposition,  submersioii 
and  elevation,  the  extinction  of  some  races  of  plants  and  animals 
to  leave  their  impressions,  the  creation  of  others  to  follow  fbem. 
These  successive  cycles  of  growths  and  decays,  of  formations  and 
re-formations,  assisted  unquestionably  to  fit  the  world  for  the 
higher  order  of  physical  life  and  of  sentient  bein^  for  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  designed.  No  less  probably  did  there  accu- 
mulate in  subterranean  recesses  coal,  metals,  and  other  materials 
for  the  denser  population  of  the  later  and  millennial  centuries  of 
the  world.  It  seems  well,  wise,  worthy  of  God,  during  those  jm^ 
vious  ages  alluded  to,  thus  to  hoard  up  treasures  for  an  exalted 
race  of  beings  afterwards  to  be  created :  as  also,  when  in  fulness 
of  time  his  noblest  creature  was  actually  formed,  to  make  for  him 
a  fair  and  fitting  residence  by  reducing  the  world  to  a  more  per- 
fect order,  to  a  higher  illumination,  fertility  and  beauty  than  it  had 
ever  known  before. 

Where  now  is  the  triumph  of  Geology  over  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Scripture  history  of  the  creation  ?  The  sublime  and  graphic 
narrative  of  Moses  is  retained  with  its  most  simple  and  obvious 
interpretation,  and  yet  a  space  of  untold  ages  found,  suflicient  for 
idl  the  stratification,  deposition,  upheaving,  dissolution,  which  stu- 
dents of  nature  profess  to  have  discovered  in  the  crust  of  the 

earth. 

This  is  a  single  instance  in  which  in  a  pressure  and  an  exi- 
gency the  learned  friends  of  religion  have  rallied  and  risen  in 
po^r  to  her  aid ;  in  which  intellect  has  met  intellect,  research 
met  research,  science  met  science,  and  thereby  the  Bible  been 
rescued  from  the  polluting  hand  and  calumnious  breath  of  the  in- 
fidel and  profane,  and  a  new  volume  of  light  been  gathered  from 
the  collision  upon  its  great  and  sacred  truths.  Constant  service 
of  a  similar  character  is  urgently  demanded  of  all  strong  educated 
minds  devoted  to  the  defence  of  religion.  The  Scriptures  are 
exposed  to  all  the  insidious  thrusts,  the  bold  misrepresentation, 
the  ingenious  sophistry,  the  venomous  sarcasm  of  which  the  most 
perverted  and  powerful  intellects  are  capable.     They  are  aba 
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exposed  to  be  rejected  by  great  numbers  in  consequence  of  ob^ 
jections  which  act  covertly  and  silently  on  the  mind  and  heart 
w'hat  doubting  men  are  not  able  to  substantiate  as  actual  diffi. 
oulties  of  revelation  they  hesitate  to  speak  of,  but  nevertheless 
leave  lying  secretly  in  their  minds  unsolved  to  undermine  and 
shake  their  faith  to  its  foundations.  It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the 
value  of  those  researches,  arguments,  illustrations  which,  after  the 
truth  of  religion  has  been  settled  solidly  by  direct  proofs,  then 
solve  and  clear  away  the  pretended  absurdities  and  imperfections 
arrayed  against  it  by  sneers,  insinuations  and  open  allegations^ 
Through  such  intellectual  contributions  Christianity  goes  to  an 
infidel  world  with  new  invincibility :  to  Christians  unlettered  as 
well  as  others  with  a  fresh  assurance  not  only  that  there  is  an 
immovable  rock  underneath  them,  but  that  no  hostile  endeavors 
shall  ever  be  able  to  force  them  from  their  solid  foundation. 

11.  Learning  may  bring  important  aid  to  Chistianitv  by  the  ex- 
posure and  removal  of  the  erroneous  systems  of  faith  and  coun- 
terfeit  forms  which  ever  attend  its  promulgation.  The  first  effort 
against  religion  just  now  considered  was  designed  to  destroy  it 
cwitright  by  invalidating  directly  or  indirectly  the  proofs  adduced 
of  its  Divine  origin  and  character.  Other  endeavors,  no  less  for- 
midable and  violent,  are  made  to  alloy  its  crystal  puritv,  to  mu- 
tilate its  ms^stic  form,  to  obscure  its  perfect  light,  to  debase  its 
glorious  doctrines,  to  sink  its  infinite  claims,  to  diminish  its  su- 
preme authority. 

Ohistianity  has  been  often  deeply  vitiated  and  marred  by  the 
modellings  and  tingings  of  false  and  visionary  systems  of  philo- 
sophy. jThe  indefensible  novelties  and  theories  of  philosophical 
speculations,  attractive  by  an  obscurity  taken  for  profoundness, 
impressive  by  a  mysterious  nomenclature  taken  for  an  extraor- 
dinary originality,  have  generally  first  deceived  even  their  enthu- 
siastic auuors  and  advocates  themselves.  Then,  under  the  bold 
impulse  of  personal  confidence,  and  the  quenchless  ardor  of  per- 
sonal sincerity,  they  push  their  erroneous  and  mischievous  reason- 
ings into  every  department  of  religious  opinion.  These  false  philo- 
sophies gain  the  more  believers  and  become  the  more  dangerous 
in  consequence  of  their  studied  and  boasted  alliance  with  many 
fundamental,  revealed,  endeared  truths.  Suspicion  is  in  this  way 
laid  asleep,  and  the  most  absurd  and  ruinous  dogmas,  because 
linked  with  prinoi^es  precious  to  the  heart,  are  extensively  swal- 
lowed without  struggling  or  fear. 

The  ideal  philosophy,  numbering  among  its  believers  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  modem  metaphysicians,  as  presented  by 
Kant,  Fiohte  and  others,  sets  out  with  the  great  noble  truth,  that 
the  thinking  element  in  man  is  an  existence  which,  though  lodged 
in  a  physical  frame,  dwells  in  its  own  principles  of  life^  action  and 
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duration,  isolated  and  independent.  This  is  a  glorious  philosophy, 
exclaim  its  disciples.  In  making  the  spirit  an  essence,  an  enei^, 
a  being  irrespective  of  the  body,  it  makes  it  a  true  divinity  with- 
in us.  The  next  allegation,  no  less  honorable  and  elevating  to  our 
spiritual  nature  is,  that  the  soul,  beside  an  endowment  of  indepen- 
dent powers,  is  capable  of  thoughts  and  emotions  entirely  foreign 
to  the  senses  and  to  the  material  world.  This  is  by  far  a  greater 
exaltation.  The  spirit  of  man  is  now  presented  clean,  high  and 
superior  above  **  all  the  grossness,  all  the  fluctuations,  all  me  dis- 
solutions" of  material  things.  Change  and  perish  the  heavy  ele^ 
ments  about  it  as  they  may,  itself  a  richer  and  nobler  existence 
pursues  its  inquiries  and  happiness  in  a  sphere  exclusively  its  own. 
This  captivating  idealism  advances  another  step  in  its  specula- 
tions. The  soul,  so  independent  of  the  body,  so  foreign  and  supe- 
rior in  many  of  its  feelings  and  thoughts  to  the  senses  that  min- 
ister to  it  and  the  materiality»in  the  midst  of  which  it  lives,  pos- 
sesses, it  asserts,  innate  thoughts,  **  thoughts  before  and  without 
thinking,"  in  other  terms  innate  knowledge,  "  knowledge  before 
and  witnout  studjring."  This  is  an  ascription  of  attributes  to  the 
spiritual  man  decidedly  and  broadly  in  advance  of  the  previous 
bold  liberality.  Here  this  plausible,  insinuating  system  waxes  ut- 
terly fearless  and  from  these  premises,  regarded  by  it  as  high  vazi- 
tage  ground,  leaps  to  a  hazardous  and  fatal  conclusion.  The  little 
world  within,  constituted  of  elements  so  rich,  so  independent,  so 
powerful,  so  original,  so  self-living,  and  self-advancmg,  it  posi- 
tively alleges,  is  itself  all  that  is  really  existence  I  The  external 
world,  it  assumes,  is  only  forms  of  what  exists  in  the  mind  so 
transferred  by  a  beautiml  fancy  as  to  appear  an  outward  scene. 
The  reality  of  nothing,  it  is  maintained,  can  be  proved  save  oar 
own  minds.  Objects  without  are  inferences  deduced  from  intel- 
lectual phenomena  and  exist  solely  as  mental  affections!!  The 
philosopny  of  Cousin  is  of  the  same  school,  with  some  modifica- 
tions. This  writer  admits  the  existence  of  things  external,  but 
insists  strenuously  that  there  is  but  one  substance  in  the  universe, 
and  no  substantial  distinction  between  God,  man,  and  the  material 
world.  Thus  the  French  philosopher,  notwithstanding  some  juster 
previous  opinions,  arrives  at  the  same  position  which  the  German 
metaphysicians  had  reached  before— cold,  desolate,  unmitigated 
Pantheism.  Consistent  with  their  peculiar  reasonings,  Kant  and 
Fichte  assert,  that  we  neither  know  nor  believe  anything  of  God 
separately  and  independently  of  our  own  minds,  and  that  the  Di- 
vinity is  nothing  more  than  mind  considered  absolutely  and  not 
individualized  in  any  particular  being.  Cousin,  as  just  stated, 
sees  no  distinction  between  God,  man,  and  gross,  dead  matter! 
This  teaching  is  more  than  Pantheism.  It  is  dark,  absolute 
atheism.  It  shuts  the  Creator  out  of  his  own  world.  We  had 
thought  ourselves  with  exalted  emotions  evermore  in  the  impres- 
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siye  presence  of  his  great  infinite  attributes.  But  this  dreamy 
infidel  idealism  annihilates  him !  extinguishes  all  his  sublime  glo- 
ries forever ! 

There  is  another  philosophy,  the  direct  opposite  of  this,  which 
affirms  that  matter  is  the  only  real  existence,  mind  only  the  prin- 
ciple of  animal  life  or  simply  a  refined  faculty  of  the  body,  and 
the  universe  therefore  naught  but  an  assemblage  of  the  forms  and 
properties  of  matter.  Hume  and  Helvetius  are  eminent  among 
the  advocates  of  this  gross  and  infidel  materialism.  Condillac,  a 
modified  disciple  of  this  school  of  reckless  philosophizing,  rather 
dogmatizing,  nrst  having  planted  himself  upon  the  great  doctrine 
of  Locke,  that  sensation  or  reflection  is  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge,  jumps  to  the  position  at  a  sinde  bound,  that  sensation 
comprehends  man's  whole  bein^:  that  his  intellectual  faculties 
are  modes  of  sensation,  and  all  his  perceptions  and  afiections  no- 
thing more  than  sensations  themsdves.  Man,  according  to  this 
dreaming,  morally  and  intellectually,  is  in  reality  the  creation  of 
this  outward  world !  Any  inanimate  figure  once  endowed  with 
susceptibility  of  sensation,  even  less  than  that  of  a  polypus  or  an 
oyster,  by  the  action  of  external  objects  in  favoring  positions  and 
circumstances,  will  become  without  any  other  aid  a  Newton,  a 
Bacon,  a  Locke  I !  The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  to  breathe  a 
spirit  into  man  is  superseded.  Humanity  is  an  irresponsible  ma- 
chinery— a  favored  lump  of  organized  matter.  The  world  is  un- 
peopled.    Immortality  is  extinguished ! 

The  destructive  influence  of  such  reckless  theories  and  specu- 
lati^s  can  neither  be  calculated  nor  conceived.  They  are  deep- 
ly tincturing  the  philosophy  and  faith  of  our  age.  They  have 
stolen  to  our  firesides,  and  succeeded,  to  some  decree,  in  giving 
character  to  the  religious  meditations  and  frame  of  spirit  of  the 
people  of  God  themselves.  Their  tendencies  and  results  on  the 
irreligious  world,  God  only  can  comprehend ! 

These  wild  systems  are  constantly  putting  on  new  phases  and 
new  names.  In  every  form  assumed  however  they  claim  to  be 
angels  of  light  Whenever  doubted  of,  in  consequence  of  their 
strangeness  of  visage,  thev  are  at  once  asserted  to  be  new  orders 
of  angelic  visitants  which  have  never  before  descended  to  our 
world.  All  these  unsound  and  destructive  teachings,  whatever 
their  claims  to  originality  and  truth,  must  be  met  and  their  resJ 
character  and  pregnant  mischiefs  be  fully  laid  open.  It  is  the 
function  of  intellect  and  learning  to  hold  up  the  brilliances  of 
truth  to  such  errors  and  absurdities  ;  if  they  walk  in  open  day,  to 
reveal  the  mask  by  which  their  true  visage  is  hidden ;  if  they 
lurk  in  dark  comers,  to  follow  them  with  a  light  clear  enough  to 
expose  their  rottenness  and  uncover  the  processes  of  their  dele- 
terious influence.  It  is  not  enough  that  cultivated  and  gifted 
minds  attempt  counteraction  and  cure  when,  having  widely  per- 
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vailed  and  injured,  ruinous  opinions  force  themselves  upon  their 
attention.  Intellectual  mixtures,  at  the  moment  of  being  ofiered 
to  a  credulous  and  incautious  generation,  must  by  analvsis  have 
their  vices  detected  and  exposed.  As  guardians  of  the  public 
safety,  these  minds  may  exercise  even  an  earlier  vigilance.  They 
may  examine  the  shelves  of  our  metaphysical  apothecaries 
throughout,  and  label  every  noxious  and  deadly  article  poison,  be- 
fore it  goes  abroad  on  its  work  of  evil.  For  this  they  are  entire- 
ly competent  as  well  as  responsible.  Let  them  therefore  meet 
every  new  dogma  and  philosophy  at  its  birth,  and  attend  it  to  the 
threshold  of  its  public  circulation.  Let  them  make  men  aware 
what  speculations  are  seeking  to  enter  their  parlors,  to  find  their 
way  to  the  side  of  Locke  and  Edwards  in  their  libraries,  to  min- 
gle themselves  in  the  ministrations  of  their  pulpits.  For  this 
guardianship  of  men  against  dangerous  intellectual  impositions, 
properly  committed  to  talents  «nd  learning,  there  is  no  other  pos- 
sible provision.  Invaluable,  wholly  indispensable,  therefore,  are 
their  contributions  against  the  many  stealthy  errors  which,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fair  pmlosophy  threaten  the  deep  and  ruinous  de- 
basement of  Christianitv. 

Christianity  has  also  been  frequently  perverted  and  deteriorated 
under  the  two  great  counterfeits,  formalism  and  fanaticism.     The 
ffolden  calf  worship  of  Horeb  and  the  service  of  strange  fire  by 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  were  early  instances  of  these  corruptions.    Ko 
one  appetency  has  ever  appeared  in  human  society  stronger  than 
that  which  has  existed  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  debase- 
ments of  religion.    Though  apparent  opposites,  they  are  neeflj  ^ 
Ued,  and  as  substitutes  for  evangelical  faith  and  practice  eqaaOy 
to  be  deprecated.    Fanaticism  is  composed  of  spiritual  fervors, 
elevations,  reverences,   abstractions,   sentimentalities.     It   is  not 
so  much  calm,  clear  gushings  out  of  a  deep  well-spring  of  holiness 
in  the  interior  of  the  soul,  as  flashes  and  impulsions  on  the  sur- 
face.   It  is  not  so  much  a  reasonable,  inextinguishable  love  toward 
God  and  man,  as  a  pleasing,  cherished  ecstacy,  confined  to  the 
heart  where  it  has  been  aws^ed.    It  is  more  faithful  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  its  own  enthusiasm  than  to  its  sacred  obligations.    It 
seems  often  more  ready  to  cross  wide  seas  to  make  one  proselyte 
than  to  save  a  whole  community  at  home  from  eternal  death.    It 
seems  more  fervent  in  prayer  K)r  an  angelic  visit  and  Heaven's 
endorsement  of  a  favorite  dogma,  than  for  Divine  fomveneas, 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  and  personal  sanctification.     The  man 
of  fanaticism,  deeming  himself  the  special  and  privfle^ed  favorite 
of  Heaven,  the  chosen  of  God  to  see  visions,  dream  dreams,  and 
receive  revelations,  is  much  blown  up  with  spiritual  pride,  self- 
confidence,  immense  expectations,  but  much  and  alarmingly  want- 
ing in  grace  and  ripeness  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Formalism  is  the  natural  ofispring  of  fanaticism.    Our  sum  of 
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excitability  being  quickly  exhausted  by  extravagant  enthusiasm, 
the  moral  system  sinks  to  lethargy,  just  as  debility  follows  fever ; 
just  as  coldness  of  heart  to  actual  wretchedness,  succeeds  extra- 
ordinary sensibilities  in  behalf  of  fictitious  woe.  The  spirit,  after 
flaming  fanatical  zeal,  being  left  callous  and  petrified,  outward 
religious  services  will  be  necessarily  soulless  forms.  The  grand 
depot  of  formalism  is  the  same  as  in  fanaticism,  a  destitution  or 
exceeding  depression  of  real  godliness.  Piety  fainted  or  ouite 
extinct,  all  the  rest  is  ceremonial  inevitably,  as  the  juices  ebbing 
or  wholly  gone,  our  tree  is  a  dry  form.  It  is  true  also  that  men, 
in  consequence  of  being  painfully  sensible  of  interior  deficiency, 
make  active  and  eager  search  after  some  imposing  externals  and 
physicals  as  a  pacification  to  the  conscience.  Wherever  the  ten- 
dency is  to  tne  outward  as  a  substitute  for  piety,  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  men's  departure  from  the  healthy  inner  glow  of 
godliness  will  be  their  adoption  of  ostentatious  observances,  just 
as  we  thicken  our  exterior  costume  when  we  recede  from  the  fire. 
Formalism  is  attended  by  a  peculiar  metaphysical  style  of  think- 
ing and  of  religious  inculcation.  Metaphysics  are  ned  to  in  the 
absence  of  a  true  inward  life,  in  order  to  escape  the  law  of  the 
Lord  which  is  exceeding  broad,  in  order,  amid  unintelligible  sub- 
tleties to  hide  away  from  the  frowning  visitations  of  the  Almighty. 
In  the  same  way  diplomatists  escape  a  present  submission  or  an 
impending  vengeance  by  inexplicable  discriminations  and  mazy  dis- 
cussions of  right. 

The  two  great  instances  of  fanaticism  and  formalism  are  Pa- 
ganism and  Papacy.  But  unfortunately  these  are  not  the  only 
instances.  In  every  place  upon  the  earth  where  religion  has  had 
a  settlement,  in  every  condition  to  which  religion  has  yet  attained, 
there  has  been  reckless  enthusiasm,  artificial  fire,  zeal  without 
knowledge,  as  also  excessive  reliances  upon  forms,  garniture, 
physical  sanctity.  Both  these  corruptions  pervade  all  religious 
communities  at  the  present  time,  and  are  working  moral  evils 
great  and  fatal.  One  is  a  scorching  flame,  the  other  is  a  shiver- 
ing cold.  What  that  is  green  or  living  of  the  fairest  spiritual 
scene  will  be  likely  to  remain  without  blight  or  injury  from  their 
presence  ?  Assuming,  as  do  their  counterfeits,  to  occupy  among 
men  the  place  of  true  religion,  to  breathe  her  benign  spirit,  to 
possess  her  elements  of  power  and  to  bear  her  treasury  of  bless- 
ings, unless  their  heartlessness  and  impotency  are  made  to  be  dis- 
trusted and  abandoned,  little  can  be  done  to  bring  men  under  the 
legitimate  transforming  influence  of  a  Scriptural  faith,  piety  and 
worship.  Why  should  they  flee  to  the  true  ark,  who  deem  them- 
selves m  a  sound  ship  already  ?  How  shall  true  coin  be  made  to 
circulate  so  long  as  a  spurious  currency  is  permitted  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  exchange  ?  It  is  indispensable  that  these  false 
and  destructive  substitutes  for  religion  be  swept  clean  away  and 
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the  ground  be  left  free  for  all  the  accomplishments  of  power  and 
mercy  within  the  reach  of  a  true  evangelicism. 

Mind  in  its  best  endowments  is  able  to  render  here  an  invalu- 
able service.  Much  to  be  relied  on  for  the  removal  of  fanaticism 
and  formalism,  it  will  be  instantly  decided  in  the  encouragement 
of  all  that  tends  to  give  health,  depth  and  vigor  to  existing  reli- 
gious susceptibility  and  piety.  A  large  intelligence  has  decidedly 
such  a  tendency.  Sound,  aWe  thinkers  will  be  likely  to  preserve 
that  calm,  profound,  equable,  intense  condition  of  the  moral  af- 
fections which  must  act  strongly  to  secure  themselves  against  a 
superstitious  and  spurious  Christianity.  The  fact  that  a  corrupt- 
ed faith  and  worship  sometimes  have  carried  captive  talents  and 
learning  does  not  prove  talents  and  learning  not  conservative, 
only  not  resistlessly  so.  Besides  self-preservation,  good,  ripe 
minds  may  be  to  wide  communities  the  source  of  a  general  men- 
tal cultivation  and  liberal-mindedness,  which  serve  strongly  to 
resist  and  remove  tendencies  to  ecclesiastical  delusions.  Such 
minds  have  in  their  power  other  forces  against  this  drift  of  soci- 
ety towards  extravagant  fire  and  icy  cumbrousness.  They  can 
moderate,  rectify,  guide.  On  the  principle  of  preoccupation  and 
substitution,  they  can  offer  to  combustible  zeal  and  staid  ceremo- 
niousness,  objects  and  services  which  are  sufficiently  exciting, 
arousing,  regular,  imposing,  at  the  same  tim^  that  they  are  truly 
pure,  philanthropic  and  ennobling.  Christianity  has  glories  and 
duties  suiting  such  a  purpose  per^ctly.  As  a  dogma,  a  principle, 
a  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  it  is  not  a  body  of  cold  facts 
and  dry  mathematical  verities,  but  a  system  of  doctrines  and  an- 
nouncements possessing  momentous,  thrilling,  unutterable,  infinite 
interest.  As  a  practice,  a  worship  and  an  affection,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  frigid  and  measured  legalities,  reverences,  pharisaisms, 
but  a  spontaneous  life,  an  ever-breathing  devotion,  a  whole-heart- 
ed benevolence.  If  in  this  its  own  warm,  spiritual,  exalted  cha- 
racter the  religion  of  the  Bible  be  presented,  it  may  take  up  and 
appropriate  to  the  noblest  purposes  most  if  not  all  the  formal  and 
fanatic  material  which  exists  in  a  community.  This  would  be 
avoiding  an  explosion  by  opening  an  ampler  chamber  for  the  ur- 
gent element,  an  overflow  of  banks  by  making  a  more  capacious 
channel  for  the  current.  This  would  be  dissuading  from  reliance 
upon  the  image  and  the  shadow  by  showing  the  original  and  the 
substance.  Whenever  men's  susceptibilities  to  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  the  pure,  have  been  skilfully  ministered  to  by  fair  repre- 
sentations of  the  infinite  grace  and  glory  investing  the  objects  and 
truths,  the  duties  and  hopes  of  religion,  a  false  relish  for  the  su- 
perficial and  gorgeous  without,  and  the  visionary  and  ecstatic 
within  have  been  vastly  discouraged. 

Let  relision  be  set  forth,  therefore,  by  its  learned  friends  as  it  is, 
a  great  light,  and  life  and  power.     Let  it  be  carried  by  them  into 
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the  hearts  of  men  as  an  inspiration  and  a  resurrection,  so  as  to 
leave  there  a  feeling  soul  "  under  the  ribs  of  death."  Let  the  cold 
and  drowsy  be  made  to  feel  it  all  about  them  as  something  which 
shines,  sparkles,  warms,  awakes ;  the  enthusiastic  and  impetuous, 
as  something  which  bends  the  spirit  to  penitence  for  sins,  insists 
<m  a  full  sanctification,  moves  to  live  soberly,  righteously  and 
godlv. 

The  last  remark  in  reference  to  living  righteously  and  godly 
suggests  that  an  injunction  of  earnest  rdigious  activities,  by  the 
guardians  of  a  pure  Christianity,  will  act  as  a  valuable  remedy 
against  fanaticism  and  formalism.  None  disposed  at  all  to  religion 
are  satisfied  with  mere  faith  and  feeling.  Without  efficient  ser- 
vice there  is  a  painful  consciousness  of  deficiency  and  a  conse- 
quent strong  longing  and  impulsion  towards  either  actual  or  out* 
ward  doing,  the  semblances  and  accompaniments  of  outward 
doing,  or,  in  lack  of  these,  an  additional  quantity  of  soul  reveries 
and  sallies  of  passion*  If  great  labors  for  human  good  are  not 
made  to  occupy  and  absorb  and  gratify  men,  they  will  become 
greedy  of  rituals  and  robes  and  processions  and  bodily  subservi- 
ence^ and  ghost  visits  and  supernatural  illuminations  and  spiritual 
ecstacies.  Let  the  abettors  of  an  uncorrupted  religion  learn  a 
lesson  here  and  undertake  to  satisfy  the  noble  thirsting  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  for  action  and  accomplishment,  by  making  men  con- 
scious under  what  an  accumulation  of  obligations  they  live  to 
employ  every  power  possessed  and  attainable  in  promoting  great, 
solid  utilities  around  them.  Let  them  seek  to  set  men  alive  to  the 
construction  of  society  in  nobler  forms,  to  the  awaking  of  masses 
of  sleeping  intellect,  to  self-sacrifices  for  the  banishment  of  sins 
and  woes,  to  the  creation  of  a  rich  scene  of  moral  life  and  hea- 
venly righteousness.  Let  those  inclined  to  become  formalists  and 
fanatics  be  urged  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  peril  and  shipwreck 
with  Paul,  to  make  a  "  circumnavigation  of  charity  "  with  How- 
ard, to  spend  days  and  nights  in  the  deep,  to  plunge  into  infected 
atmospheres,  to  visit  the  sick  and  minister  to  the  needy  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  life ;  let  them  be  pushed  into  sweating  labors  until 
they  see  appearing  under  their  own  hand,  truth  and  honor,  indus- 
try and  thrift,  enterprise  and  advancement,  education  and  benevo- 
lence, godliness  ana  worship — their  unfavorable  tendencies  will 
have  totally  vanished,  like  incipient  miasmas,  the  moment  the 
underlaying  exhalent  waters  are  nowed  briskly  off  to  the  irrigation 
of  thirsty  fields.  Our  Missionary,  Tract,  Bible  and  other  eleemo- 
svnary  movements  are  grand  instrumentalities  against  supersti- 
tions in  religion.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  staunch,  zealous  operator 
in  these  great  charities,  or  a  missionary  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  to  offer  light  and  life  to  fellow-men  in  the  midnight  of  pagan- 
ism, growing  into  a  formalist  or  a  fanatic.  Even  the  Jesuit  him- 
self, though  stereotyped  into  both  long  before  he  sets  forth  on  his 
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mission,  has  his  peculiarities,  greatly  meliorated  in  his  new  cir- 
cnmstances. 

By  the  methods  here  suggested,  by  direct  earnest  encourage- 
ment of  a  sincere  life-like  godliness ;  by  the  active  difiiision  of  a 
large  and  liberal  intelligence ;  by  unfolding  to  an  excitable  world, 
an  exciting  Christianity  of  great  grandeurs,  great  illuminations, 
great  ardors ;  by  arousing  mankind  forth  to  all  practicable  activi- 
ties, sacrifices,  accomplisnments — ^by  these  and  other  means  not 
alluded  to,  intellect  and  learning  may  make  truly  important  and 
munificent  contributions  in  behalf  of  an  uncorrupted  religion. 

III.  Intellectual  acquisition  and  power  contribute  essential  as- 
sistance in  giving  religion  influence  on  man  and  society.  This 
aid  is  rendered  in  the  first  place  by  promoting  a  fuller  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  Divine  truth.  Of  the  vast  and  infinite 
thmgs  of  Christianity,  there  will  be  a  large  and  clear  apprehen- 
sion, other  things  bemg  equal,  in  proportion  as  the  mental  faculties 
are  expanded,  mvigorated,  instructed.  The  minds  of  La  Place 
and  Bowditch  in  their  tender  childhood  were  incapable  of  the 
notion  of  such  a  globe  as  Jupiter.  The  figures  which  repros^U 
its  circumference  and  diameter  and  superficies,  through  feeble  ca- 
pacity, could  convey  to  them  no  adequate  conception  of  so 
immense  a  world.  But  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers  those 
mathematicians  weighed  that  orb,  as  in  a  balance.  They  mesr 
sured  it  as  they  would  their  own  paternal  acres.  Among  the  in- 
numerable bodies  which  people  the  regions  of  space,  it  was  almost 
as  familiar  to  them  as  a  geological  specimen  upon  a  shelf  of  th^ 
cabinets.  So  the  great  system  of  religious  truth  comes  to  b 
opened  and  apprehended  as  the  mental  powers  wax  in  maturit; 
and  strength.  It  is  not  the  more  profound  and  exalted  themet 
alone  of  which  this  is  true.  There  is  not  one  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity that  does  not  reveal  a  more  precious  wealth,  as  a  more  keei 
and  penetrating  vision  is  turned  upon  its  interior  depths.  Manj 
in  their  closer  surveys  of  the  Bible,  have  found  pearls,  apples  oi 
gold  set  in  pictures  of  silver,  upon  that  familiar  ground  over 
which  their  minds  have  continually  passed  without  fixing  upon  a 
single  jewel.  Such  truths  as  these  : — ^Gkxi  is  a  Spirit ;  the  law  <rf 
the  Lord  is  perfect ;  Christ  died  for  sinners ;  the  dead  shall  be 
raised ;  there  shall  be  no  night  there,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth 
them  light.  Such  truths  often  appear  to  the  superficial  biblical 
reader  as  common-place,  spiritless,  worn  bare  of  all  impressive- 
ness,  like  oft  .told  proverbs,  but  to  profound  thought  and  inquiry,  to 
an  enlarged  understanding,  they  develop  a  life  and  a  light  and  a 
breadth  and  a  fullness  and  a  sublimity  and  an  opulent  meaning 
sufficient  for  the  mind  of  the  archangel.  Should  the  aeronaut 
attempt  to  rise  and  look  inta  one  of  the  planetary  orbs,  the  disc 
and  circumference  of  the  luminary  would,  as  he  drew  nearer,  ccn- 
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stantly  expand  and  grow  brilliant  to  his  eye*  So  heavenly  truth 
unfolds  her  great  nature  and  splendors  to  the  student,  devoted  and 
venerating,  who  pushes  his  intellectual  powers  farther  and  farther 
into  the  sanctuary  of  her  inner  elements.  The  great  penetrating 
mind  of  Edwards,  probably  appreciated  as  much  of  the  wonders  of 
redemption  when  he  died  as  many  of  the  spirits  whom  he  found  in 
heaven,  singing  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  To  the  holy  enthusiasm 
of  his  great  and  unrivaled  understanding,  the  exalted  theme  con- 
tinually, as  he  studied,  opened  up  immenser,  diviner  glories.  To 
the  Scriptural  Fayson,  familiar  with  celestial  things,  the  declara- 
tion, "  There  is  no  night  there,  for  the  Lord  Gwl  giveth  them 
light,"  was  well-nigh,  it  may  be,  at  his  departure  as  full  of  rich 
and  glorious  meaning,  as  it  was  to  the  angels  waiting  at  his 
pillow  to  conduct  his  spirit  home.  His  earnest,  expansive  up- 
traveling  thoughts  had  dwelt  on  the  eternal  illumination  proceed- 
ing from  the  heavenly  throne,  in  contrast  with  the  physical  and 
spiritual  gloom  of  the  present  scene,  until  in  holy  rapture  he  was 
carried  out  of  himself  so  as  to  seem  almost  as  much  acquainted 
with  heaven  as  with  earth.  In  the  same  manner  does  every  pro- 
minent doctrine  of  Revelation  discover  truthfulness,  interest,  im- 
portance in  proportion  to  the  reach  and  power  of  the  intellect 
employed  upon  its  examination.  That  enlarged,  strengthened 
intellect  should  thus  augment  man's  appreciation  of  Christianity 
occurs  on  the  simplest  principle  possible,  the  advance  of  appraise- 
ment on  the  development  of  new  values.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that,  while  more  adequate  apprehensions  of  the  beauty  and  power 
of  religion  invariably  reward  the  vigorous  employment  of  great 
intellectual  faculties,  the  field  of  Divine  truth  is  lai^  enough  and 
rich  enough  for  those  faculties  at  their  highest  possible  power,  at 
their  farthest  practicable  advancement  Christianity  comes  to 
men  with  rich  interior  excellencies,  and  with  glorious  exterior 
revelations,  which  none  by  searching  can  find  out  unto  perfection, 
and  which  to  the  profoundest  human  inquirer  are  a  depth  ever 
deepening,  a  light  ever  waxing,  a  divinity  ever  diviner.  They, 
who  seek  the  invigoration  and  enlargement  of  their  intellects,  for 
the  sake  of  entering  personally  into  intenser  radiations  of  sacred 
li^t,  and  of  introducing  themselves  to  a  higher  transforming  reli- 
gious power,  act  under  the  influence  of  a  truly  exalted  motive. 

But  few  feel  the  impulise  of  this  grand,  high  inducement.  While 
religion  stands  illustriously  revealed— while  presented  to  the 
wond  are  her  immense  truths,  her  full  treasury  of  Divine  influ- 
ence, her  luminous  instructions  from  nature,  providence  and  the 
Bible,  her  munificent  arrangements  for  the  immortal  hopes  and 
infinite  happiness  of  man — the  majority  of  the  population  of  even 
Christian  lands,  under  an  unnerving  palsy  and  deep  slumber  of 
intellect,  grope  on  almost  unaware  of  the  full  religious  light  and 
vast  heavenly  power  which  are  provided  for  them — almost  un- 
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blest  by  either.  Whoever  assists  to  recover  and  elevate  mind,  so 
that  it  shall  attain  a  superior  understanding,  and  deeper  enjoyment 
of  the  true  elements  and  purposes  of  Christianity,  has  done  a  ser- 
vice like  that  which  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  upon  the 
before  unknown  glories  of  this  outward  creation ;  like  that  which 
condu(^ts  untutored  pupilage  never  before  beyond  the  few  bright 
points  on  our  nocturnal  sky,  far  out  among  the  vast,  brilliant,  innu- 
merable orbs  composing  the  stellar  universe  of  modem  astronomy. 
He  performs  an  infinitely  higher  service.  Unwaked,  unthinking 
intellect  he  opens  upon  a  far  grander  and  wider  field,  upon  spiritud 
creations,  designs,  consequences,  illuminations,  beatitudes,  infini- 
ties, perfections,  which  reduce  to  perfect  insignificance  this  whole 
physical  system  of  things,  bear  though  it  does  the  impress  of  the 
ffreat  Maker's  hand.  Intellect  and  religion  ought  never  to  be 
aisjoined.  While  the  latter  is  acknowledged  and  received  for  its 
divine  excellencies,  let  the  former  be  reverenced  for  its  capacity 
to  explore  and  appreciate  them. 

Besides  assisting  to  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  Chris- 
tianity, increased  vigor,  furniture  and  refinement  of  the  mental 
faculties  contribute  important  aid  in  giving  religious  truths  and 
precepts  power  on  man  and  society.  This  they  do  by  opening 
accurate  and  intelligent  views  of  human  character,  mental  and 
moral,  as  also  by  fiirnishing  a  nice  perception  of  the  true  modes  of 
reaching  and  moulding  it. 

In  every  effort  at  influence  it  is  as  important  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  materials  to  be  acted  on,  as  it  is  the  capacities  of  the 
agency  relied  on  for  the  result.  A  successful  inculcation  of  reli- 
ligion  as  imperatively  requires  a  fiill  knowledge  of  man,  the 
subject  of  influence,  as  of  the  treasury  of  Divine  truth,  the  source 
of  influence.  The  business  of  making  Christianity  effective  upon 
men,  is  essentially  the  business  of  education — education  in  one  of 
its  highest  departments.  As  in  all  other  teaching,  therefore,  so 
here,  a  great  radical  qualification  is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  which  are  to  receive  religious 
nutrition  and  training,  as  also  a  special  tact  in  feeding,  ^ding, 
advancing  them.  Religion,  beyond  any  other  subject  of  inquiry, 
has  its  mysteries,  its  unrevealed,  and  to  finite  minds  in  this  present 
world  unrevealable  objects,  operations,  purposes.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  waste  of  intellect  in  fruitless  researches,  all  teachers  of 
religion  need  so  to  studv  and  measure  our  mental  faculties  as  to 
be  able  to  lay  down  the  boundaries  beyond  which  it  is  impractica- 
ble for  thenA  to  advance.  In  the  present  as  well  as  former  ages, 
time  and  mental  energies  incalculable,  have  been  employed  upon 
ethical  and  theological  speculations  in  the  form  of  attempts  to 
sound  the  unfathomable,  ascend  the  inaccessible,  explore  the  un- 
discoverable.  To  conduct  men  amid  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
religion,  hard  to  be  understood,  to  open  them  into  the  inmiensitiefi 
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and  glories  of  Divine  things  just  where  and  just  so  far  as  they 
have  strength  to  go  and  power  of  vision  to  see,  powerful  and  judi- 
cious minds  are  entirely  indispensable.  Such  minds  by  means  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  intellects  committed 
to  them,  and  by  means  of  their  skill  in  conducting  their  inquiries, 
will  clear  a  pathway  through  many  profound  speculations,  and 
over  many  high  tracts  of  mought  where  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  in  thick  darkness  and  confusion.  Thereby  will  they 
make  them  possessors  of  many  rich,  lofty  and  momentous  truths 
which  without  this  assistance  would  never  have  been  attained. 
Religious  instructors  and  guides  must  be  accurate  and  skilful  men- 
tal philosophers.  Preposterous  it  would  be  in  the  business  of 
secular  education,  to  send  dispensers  of  knowledge  abroad  so 
ignorant  of  the  popular  mind  as  to  propose  the  doctnne  of  fluxion 
when  they  ought  to  teach  the  multiplication  table :  to  unfold  ce- 
lestial mechanics  when  thev  ought  to  acquaint  men  with  the 
value  and  relation  to  themselves  of  the  simplest  laws  and  agents 
of  nature.  Equally  absurd  would  it  be  for  Christian  educators  to 
attempt  religious  inculcations  without  such  a  deep  insight  into 
men  and  such  a  teaching  skill  as  shall  enable  them  to  discourse 
their  holy  lesson^  with  ingenious  adaptations  to  intellectual  capa- 
city and  spiritual  want,  and  also  with  most  luminous  and  attrac- 
tive elucidations.  Nothing  less  can  make  these  lessons  under- 
stood, welcome,  powerful,  transforming. 

The  teachers  of  religion  should  be  able  moral  philosophers, 
skilful  anatomists  of  the  numan  heart,  profound  students  of  human 
obligations.  Men  have  their  religious  prejudices  and  religious 
idiosyncrasies.  These  are  by  no  means  to  be  countenanced  or 
cherished,  but,  in  order  to  bring  religion  into  full  and  legitimate 
action  upon  those  under  their  influence,  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  consulted.  One  class  of  men,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar 
pride  of  intellect,  are  wholly  impregnable  to  religion  by  any  ad- 
dress, however  powerful,  made  to  their  understanding.  No  logic, 
human  or  Scriptural,  can  force  a  passage  to  their  consciences.  But 
through  their  hearts  these  persons  may  be  the  most  quickly  and 
easily  accessible  of  all  to  whom  the  advocate  of  Divine  truth 
brings  his  messages.  The  moment  their  sensibilities  are  appealed 
to,  the  full  depths  of  their  spirit  are  opened  in  living  warmth  to  all 
the  announcements  and  claims  of  God.  There  is  an  opposite 
description  of  men  who  are  capable  of  being  influenced  almost 
solely  through  their  mental  faculties.  To  be  dictated  to  and  ruled  by 
anything  so  inflammable  and  variable  and  ungovernable  as  human 
feeling,  they  regard  as  unmanly — ignoble.  They  bow  only  to  un- 
impassioned  intellections,  to  sober,  solid  thought,  to  clear,  pure 
reason.  The  former  of  these  classes  thirst  for  the  pathetic  rather 
than  the  deliberative,  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical. 
Their  souls  are  a  life  rather  than  an  existence,  an  excitement 
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rather  than  a  character.  An  hour  at  the  cross  originates  in  than 
a  more  effective  impulse  to  duty  than  all  the  philosophizing  upon 
the  atonement  ever  given  to  the  world.  A  brief  experience  of 
the  joy  and  profit  of  the.  sincere  worship  of  (Jod,  is  more  valued  by 
them  than  libraries  of  metaphysical  theolc^  concerning  the  Di- 
vine attributes.  The  latter  of  these  classes  are  at  home  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Westminster  Catechism.  Their  hearts  become 
most  deeply  moved  in  the  presence  of  the  subline  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  divine  justice,  divine  purposes,  divine  sovereignty, 
divine  law!  Their  moral  temperament  is  a  philosophy  rather 
than  a  feeling,  an  obedient  principle  rather  than  a  spontaneous 
enthusiasm.  They  turn  to  the  crucified  Jesus  with  the  profound- 
est  emotion  at  the  end  of  a  clear,  cogent,  naked  argument  on  hu- 
man depravity  ;  they  come  to  their  firmest  resolves  to  duty  under 
^  the  thunders  of  Sinai ;  they  lift  up  the  highest  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty  under  the  exhibitions  of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead. 
The  chief  business  of  Christian  instruction  is  to  reach  the  human 
heart.  Here  the  grand  effect  is  first  to  be  produced.  If  teachers 
fail  here  they  have  done  nothing ;  if  they  succeed  here  they  have 
done  everything.  Carrying  this  is  carrying  the  great  central 
power,  all  that  wait  upon  its  influence  go  along  with  it ;  is  carrying 
the  capital,  and  the  government  with  all  dependencies  are  included 
in  the  capitulation.  The  surrender  and  consecration  of  the  heart 
to  the  piety  of  Christianity,  will  invariably  commit  the  understand- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Christianity,  as  also  the  physical  man  to  its 
prescribed  and  visible  labors.  If  the  moral  spint  of  man  occupies 
a  position  so  vital,  issues  influences  on  our  mtellectual,  religious 
and  physical  being  so  elemental  and  controlling,  then  is  a  pro- 
found study  and  fml  knowledge  of  this  busy  inner  world,  radical 
and  most  eflicient  in  pushing  the  conquests  of  religion  out  upon 
mankind.  The  heart  has  a  surface  and  a  subsoil  culture.  The 
unskilled  often  waste  labor  by  efforts  upon  the  outside  of  the  soul. 
The  wise,  spiritual  sower,  viuuing  little  the  premature,  scorching; 
brief  productions  overgrowing  strong  places  without  much  depth 
of  earth,  seeks  to  go  down  with  his  seed  into  the  moist,  nutritious, 
unexhausted  depths.  Germinated,  rooted,  nourished  there,  plants 
of  righteousness  spring  and  grow  under  his  hand,  thrifty,  stable, 
luxuriantly  fruitful.  Dropping  this  figure,  the  intelligent  mond  in- 
structor creates  moral  sensibilities,  and  works  other  renovations  in 
the  warm,  prolific,  protecting  centre  of  the  soul,  where  there  is 
less  liability  to  those  untoward  influences  which  efface  superficial 
impressions.  The  introduction  into  this  rich  interior  of  the  spirit 
of  a  religious  infusion  and  power  which  shall  outroot  the  corrupt, 
assuage  the  excessive,  resuscitate  the  dead,  refresh  the  parched 
and  sterile — this  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  the  student  and 
teacher  of  the  heart  finds  room  for  all  his  possible  skill,  and  ordi- 
narily, no  doubt,  the  Holy  Spirit,  other  things  being  equal,  pro- 
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duces  saving  and  sanctifying  results  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  it  which  he  employs. 

The  passions  of  the  soul  have  their  own  appropriate  language. 
In  this,  when  free,  they  always  speak :  when  addressed  in  this, 
they  listen  and  wake  and  respond.     The  heart  has  no  appreciative 
ear  to  the  nomenclatures  of  the  exact  sciences,  to  the  delicate  dis- 
tinctions of  metaphysics,  to  the  statistical  accuracies  of  historic  nar- 
rative.    These  are  as  illy  fitted  to  arouse  and  instruct  as  Hebrew 
or  Arabic  lessons  to  effect  the  pleasure  and  education  of  the  nurse- 
ry.    The  human  affections  lie  cold,  unstirred,  unheeding,  until 
those  chosen  voices  fall  upon  them  in  which  they  were  ordained 
to  breathe,  and  be  addressed.     "  A  stranger  will  they  not  follow, 
for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers."    Here  is  presented  a 
large  opportunity  for  the  use  of  intellectual  furniture.     To  know 
thoroughly  the  best  language  of  the  passions,  so  as  thereby  to  exert 
over  them  the  highest  acquirable  power,  is  an  attainment  indis- 
pensable, rare  and  invaluable.    The  affections  of  the  heart  are 
reached  and  influenced  through  appropriate  objects,  made  to  be 
their  stimulant  and  their  food.    At  the  presence  of  these,  invaria- 
bly they  kindle,  grow,  control,  impel.    Proportionably  as  these  are 
unfolded,  augmented,  exalted,  emotion  rises  to  affection,  aflection 
to  passion.     When,  on  the  contrary,  these  are  removed,  obscured, 
depreciated,  feeling  cools,  sleeps,  passes  into  a  mere  susceptibility* 
In  graphic  detail,  in  descriptive  amplification,  develop  to  a  neigh- 
borhood a  deep,  unprovoked,  irreparable  injury,  and  then,  in  rail 
life  and  light,  picture  the  malicious  injurers.     Y  ou  have  waked  a 
turmoil  and  a  fire  which  are  almost  uncontrollable.    The  excite- 
ment grew  as  you  proceeded,  first  to  indignation,  then  to  resent- 
ment, next  to  rage,  at  last  to  active  revenue.    In  the  same  manner 
before  benevolence,  present  its  own  peculiar  objects ;  call  up  for 
its  charity  the  virtuous  poor  in  their  uncomplaining,  unpitied  suf- 
ferings ;  set  down  under  its  eye,  for  its  sympathy,  fellow-men  in 
deep  ignorance,  in  irrecoverable  corruption,  in  despairing  wretch- 
edness.    That  benevolence  is  powerfully  stirred ;  so  stirred  as  no 
direct  appeal  and  exhortation  could  at  all  succeed  to  stir  it.    It 
has  become  an  augmented  philanthropy,  which  many  waters  can- 
not quench.    It  is  out  and  abroad,  against  all  obstacles,  witli  both 
hands  full  of  blessings  for  them  that  need  them.    With  what  re- 
ligious power  is  the  advocate  of  Christianity  invested,  by  means  of 
a  supenor  intelligence  which  first  acquaints  him  familiarly  with 
the  large  circle  and  variety  of  scenes,  subjects  and  objects  fitted  to 
act  thus  almost  irresistibly  on  the  heart,  and  then  endows  him  with 
a  gift  of  living  and  life-giving  description,  adapted  to  develop  and 
present  in  their  full  character  and  impressiveness,  these  exciters  of 
the  soul* 

The  heart  is  a  crowded  world  of  antipathies  and  inclinations, 
repulsions  and  propensities,  hates  and  loves,  fears  and  aspirations, 
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apathies  and  sensibilities,  self-approvals  and  moral  regrets,  sad- 
nesses and  joys,  angers  and  gratitudes.  Almost  innumerable  are 
its  susceptibiJities  of  emotion.  These  multitudinous  capacities  and 
states  of  the  moral  spirit  are  deei>ly  and  somewhat  obscurely  in- 
volved with  each  other.  Each  is  a  power  influenced  ana  in- 
fluencing, whereby  essential  modifications  are  induced  upon  all  of 
them.  Often  before  a  given  and  desired  state  of  the  moral  spirit 
can  be  produced,  powerful  antagonist  emotions  are  to  be  cooled 
and  hushed.  In  some  instances,  an  aflection  can  best  be  reached 
and  nourished  by  means  of  an  influence  on  some  cognate  and  sym- 
pathizing passion.  Frequently  a  heat  in  one  portion  of  the  heart 
creates  a  fire  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  chill  in  a  remoter  region.  Some  passions  seem  bom  to  rule, 
others  obsequiously  to  obey.  Some  are  excessively  and  dan^r- 
ously  combustible.  Others  are  cold,  heavy,  phlegmatic.  The  nu- 
man  heart  is  a  legion  of  powers,  capabilities,  appetencies,  seda- 
tives, explosives ;  it  sets  on  fire  the  course  of  nature  :  it  is  set  on 
fire  of  things  visible  and  invisible,  things  real  and  unreal,  thincs 
corrupt  and  incorrupt.  What  advantages  has  he,  who  is  deeply 
read  in  the  mysteries  and  capacities  of  the  inner  spirit,  in  bring- 
ing the  revelations  and  interests  of  religion  to  bear  on  its  charac- 
ter, to  mould  it  into  holy  sympathy  with  God. 

There  is  one  spiritual  attribute  which  more  than  any  other 
renders  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  powers  and  workings  of  the 
human  soul  essential  in  giving  religion  its  highest  power — ^we 
mean  its  susceptibility  to  sympathy.  Than  this  no  feature  of  the 
moral  spirit  is  more  marked  and  apparent,  more  inseparably 
part  ana  parcel  of  our  spiritual  being.  No  one  renders  us  so  sus- 
ceptible of  bein^  radically  and  powerfully  influenced,  and  also 
capable  of  efifectmg  transformations  elementally  in  the  hearts  of 
other  men.  The  soul  seems  to  be  but  a  congeries  of  sympathies. 
Sympathy  is  a  part  of  all  its  parts,  an  attribute  of  all  its  attributes. 
Emotion  is  no  sooner  manifested  than  it  is  reproduced.  Whe- 
ther the  manifestation  be  in  the  way  of  a  description,  or  of  a  wit- 
nessed ebullition,  the  moment  a  passion  is  apparent,  it  is  rekindled 
in  other  hearts,  just  as  a  luminary  suddenly  out  in  the  heavens  is 
instantly  seen  in  the  waters  underneath.  Joy  in  one  heart,  spon- 
taneous or  induced,  has  its  echoes  and  re-echoes  in  as  many  hearts 
as  can  be  placed  within  its  electric  circle.  So  srief  witnessed, 
at  once  passes  to  be  grief  experienced,  anger  developed,  to  be  an- 
ger provoked,  gratitude  visible,  to  be  gratitude  kindled,  hope  de- 
monstrated, to  be  hope  caught.  So  beyond  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle,  as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  does  the  heart  of  man 
to  man.  The  resuscitation  of  a  fervor  in  one  spirit  will  be  the 
first  fruits  of  a  wide  resurrection  of  kindred  feeling.  He  that 
can  from  himself  evolve  deep  moral  elements,  or  picture  the  power- 
ful stirrings  of  others,  has  a  key  to  all  the  hearts  which  ne  ad- 
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dresses,  and  the  means  of  setting  fire  to  every  passion  of  which 
they  are  capable.  He  wields  a  power  over  human  character  and 
human  worth  in  the  hands  of  no  other  reformer.  Shakspeare 
was  superior  to  all  other  men  chiefly  in  his  life  descriptions  of  the 
heart,  whereby  he  reproduced  that  which  he  delineated.  His 
passages,  which  have  never  been  equaled,  and  which  will  never 
cease  to  be  read  as  miracles  of  genius  and  eloquence,  are  his 
true  and  touching  paintings  of  the  deep  heavings  and  breathings 
of  the  spirit  of  man  in  the  great  crimes,  exigencies,  ventures,  for- 
tunes of  life.  So  various,  so  faithful,  so  graphic,  so  powerful,  so 
human  are  these  records  of  the  soul's  inner  workings,  more  effi- 
cient if  not  more  numerous  lessons  on  moral  philosophy  may  be 
drawn  from  the  British  dramatist  than  from  any  professed  treatilse 
on  that  science  at  present  existing.  The  skill  of  this  great  master 
of  the  heart,  possessed  and  employed  by  those  charged  with  the 
propagation  of  religion  will  arm  them  with  aH  influence  more 
truly  elemental,  irresistible  and  abiding  than  any,  than  all  other 
intellectual  furniture  within  their  capacity. 

The  value  of  a  high  appreciation  of  Divine  Truth  and  a  deep 
knowledge  of  man  as  qualifications  for  the  business  of  inculcat- 
ing Christianity  and  Rising  it  power  on  man,  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  a  few  oi  the  ordinjuy  topics  of  religious  teach- 
ing. One  of  these  is  the  total  corruption  of  mankind  before  God. 
In  the  hands  of  such  mental  endowments  as  have  been  already 
referred  to,  this  becomes  a  fact  far  more  fearful,  more  eventful, 
more  impressive.  True,  the  most  feeble  and  sterile  mind  might 
announce  from  the  Bible,  "  There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not 
one,"  "every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  is  only 
evil  continually."  Numerous  similar  solemn,  graphic,  alarming 
Divine  declarations  of  human  depravity  might  be  announced  and 
reannounced.  A  few  persons  might  be  disquieted  and  bestir  them- 
selves to  obtain  pardon  and  cleansing.  Most,  however,  dead  as 
thev  are  in  trespasses,  would  sleep  on  in  their  cold  graves  undis- 
turbed. This  doctrine  fundamental,  most  important,  from  a  mind 
in  its  best  state  of  discipline,  of  treasured  knowledge,  of  suscepti- 
bility, of  action,  may  receive  such  establishment,  unfolding,  illus- 
tration, urgency,  as  to  startle  the  most  palsied  population  and  turn 
the  most  ungodly  and  hopeless  to  the  immense  and  amazing  in- 
terests of  siuvation.  If  man's  depravity  has  not  a  full  and  faith- 
ful exhibition,  Christianity  is  largely  robbed  of  its  rich  meaning, 
its  plenary  mercy.  Measurement  of  the  soul's  leprosies  is  mea- 
surement of  the  gospel's  remedies.  Preaching  the  fall  is  preach- 
ing redemption.  The  minister  of  religion,  possessed  of  a  powei^ 
niind  and  a  large  intelligence,  is  enabled  to  carry  a  revealing  light 
into  the  regions  and  sepulchres  of  moral  death  which  will  he 
likely  first  to  wake  and  alarm  even  lifeless  corpses  and  perished 
bones,  and  then  to  prompt,  to  Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and 
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the  life,  such  an  agonizing  and  sincere  cry  for  deliverance  as  ^will 
not  be  left  unheeded  or  unanswered.  This  theme,  human  depra- 
vity, holds  clustered  influences,  in  the  opening  of  which  upon  man- 
kind, the  mind's  whole  attainable  skill  and  power  may  be  vigcnr- 
ously  employed. 

There  is  another  theme  embracing  many  subjects  which  rich 
and  powerful  intellect  is  capable  of  investing  with  a  vastly  aoff- 
mented  power  on  mankind*  We  refer  to  the  great  object  of  reu- 
nion, Jehovah  himself.  Minds  of  the  most  exalted  powers  shrink 
nrom  such  an  immense,  incomprehensible  Being,  as  a  subject  for 
communication  and  impression.  Is  not  the  infinite,  they  instinct- 
ively inquire,  incapable  of  statement,  and  the  perfect  of  illustra- 
tion ?  Ttie  fool  in  every  population  has  said,  "  There  is  no  God." 
The  majority  of  even  Christian  communities,  though  in  words 
they  acknowledge  the  Supreme  Ruler,  live  almost  as  unawed,  dis- 
obedient and  undlsvout  as  if  he  had  either  no  existence  or  no  ma- 
nifested attributes  or  claims.  But  however  men  may  disregani, 
deny,  withdraw  from,  the  great  Builder  and  Maker,  He  is,  as  was 
to  have  been  anticipated,  very  lai^ly  revealed  by  the  things  that 
are  made.  Largely  should  he  be  recomized.  It  is  a  great  ser- 
vice on  the  part  of  superior  mental  endowments  to  interpret  the 
Divine  exhioitions  and  present  the  Almighty  truly  and  compe- 
tently to  the  practical  atheism  which  prevails.  This  service  is 
rendered  the  more  valuable  and  important  by  the  fact,  that  many 
developments  and  traces  of  God  are,  to  careless  observation, 
partially  out  of  sight.  In  the  outward  world  of  matter,  are  labo- 
ratories and  elements  and  combinations;  in  the  interior  worid  of 
mind,  capacities  and  workings  and  energies;  in  Providence  and 
the  Bible,  depths  and  riches  and  perfections,  which,  because  a 
little  underneath  the  surface,  are  much  overlooked  by  the  unthink- 
ing and  unstudious,  although  bearing  exquisite  and  crowded  tra- 
ces of  a  Divine  goodness  and  skill.  Into  these  covert  wondan 
of  the  infinite  Author  of  all  things,  gifted,  searching  and  curioos 
minds  are  able  to  enter  and  read  out  to  mankind  glorious  lessons 
of  God,  which  had  not  been  heard ;  and  reveal  a  constant  and  ir- 
resistible Divine  contriving  and^  accomplishing  within,  around, 
above,  beneath,  of  which  there  had  been  no  consciousness.  This 
would  be  in  efiect  to  remove  clouds  and  darkness,  and  startle  uid 
impress  men  by  a  sight  of  the  Deity  right  about  their  pathway, 
their  bed,  their  going  out  and  coming  in,  their  down-sitting,  their 
up-rising,  their  thoughts,  their  heart-movings. 

There  is  a  service  of  superior  minds  no  less  needful  in  present- 
ing the  Deity  from  those  portions  of  nature,  Scripture  and  provi- 
dence which  palpably  reveal  Him.  Men  fail  to  observe  what 
one  that  runneth  mi^ht  read ;  they  fail  to  understand  n^t  the 
wayfaring  man  thoc^  a  fool  nc^  not  err  in.  There  are  a  thouumd 
voices  speaking  of  God  which,  though  audible^  multitudes  do 
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not  hear:  there  are  a  thousand  things  visible,  bearing  graphic 
memorials  of  him,  which  they  do  not  see.  Everything  moving 
manifestly  evinces  a  Divine  mover :  everything  occurring  has 
written  upon  it,  in  most  readable  characters,  'Thus  saim  the 
Liord:'  the  Bible  is  one  universal  remembrancer  of  the  great 
Eternal,  and  yet  people  neither  know  nor  consider.  It  is  within 
the  province  and  power  of  the  gifted  teachers  of  religion  to  pre- 
sent the  grand  scene  of  things  created,  things  transpiring,  thmgs 
revealed,  as  one  miffhty  mirror  of  God,  and  then  turn  the  eye  and 
the  heart  of  man  full  upon  the  great.  Divine  character  imaged  to 
them  there.  Such  an  introduction  of  families  and  individuals 
into  the  actual  presence  of  the  Infinite  One  when  his  holy  attri- 
butes are  all  visibly  about  him ;  when  his  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire 
are  felt  to  be  piercing  into  the  heart  and  the  life,  must  tend  to  awe, 
and  ameliorate  the  most  reckless  and  obdurate  generation.  Great 
impressiveness  may  be  gained  by  selecting  some  single  feature  of 
the  Divinity  and  making^  a  special  representation.  All  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  Divine  Being  concentrated  into  one  vast  glory, 
are  likely  to  dazzle  rather  than  to  impress  and  influence.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  individualizing  method  of  making  a  strong  im- 
pression, suppose  the  other  attributes  to  be  neglected,  and  the , 
great  Eternal  to  be  ofiTered  to  contemjJation  in  the  character  and 
relation  of  a  Father.  To  assist  in  comprehending  this  grand  and 
delightful  idea  of  Jehovah  a  Father,  let  an  earthly  parent  be 
thought  of,  in  whom  are  united  all  possible  excellencies  which 
can  be  supposed  capable  of  ennobling  and  adorning.  Then  let 
every  element  of  his  ^eat,  venerable,  pure  character  oe  conceived 
to  be  exalted  and  ennched  to  the  perfect  and  the  infinite  in  the 
person  of  the  supreme  Ruler.  This  Being,  gracious,  munificent, 
affectionate,  almighty,  presented  to  the  chad  and  the  man,  to  the 
aflUcted  and  the  prospered,  to  the  sinning  and  the  penitent,  pre- 
sented as  a  universal  Father,  at  every  step  and  hour  of  life  close 
at  hand,  provident,  observant,  uplifting,  guiding,  needfully  rebuk- 
ing, forgiving,  conducting  to  an  everlasting  home — ^this  conde- 
scending, ever-blessing,  ever-living  paternal  One  so  exhibited 
must  be  supposed  to  exert  influences  for  good  of  incalculable  and 
inconceivaole  power,  influences  better  understood  in  heaven  than 
cm  earth.  The  character  of  Grod  as  the  compassionate  and  infi- 
nite Redeemer  is  kindred  to  that  of  Father,  just  referred  to,  and 
is  of  even  higher  and  holier  influence  in  the  hands  of  competent 
intellectual  aoilities.  There  is  no  one  of  the  Divine  attributes 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  so  unfolded  and  exhibited  as  to  be- 
come the  source  of  re^neration  and  the  nutrition  of  the  sublim- 
est  and  most  blessed  piety.  Bv  means  of  these  several  practicable 
revelations  of  the  Deity  unitedf,  there  may  be  exerted  a  still  more 
mighty  influence  over  human  worth  and  human  welfare.  It  is 
almost  the  action  of  the  infinite  upcm  the  finite,  of  the  omnipo- 
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tent  upon  the  impotent,  for  it  is  exerted  by  taking  the  things  of 
God  and  showing  them  to  men.     Who  can  overvalue  or  overstate 
the  contributions  of  intellect  to  religion  in  thus  offering  to  view 
the  King  to  his  subjects,  the  Benefactor  to  his  beneficiaries^  the 
Redeemer  to  his  ransomed  ones,  the  great  Author  to  his  own  world  ? 
The  judgment  day  is  another  subject  which,   though  in  its 
simple  announcement  impressive  and  awful,  in  discussion  by  supe* 
rior  mental  faculties,  may  be  made  far  more  effectively  so.     Its 
developments  and  consequences  may  be  so  truthfully  and  solemnly 
opened,  that  men  shall  almost  seem  to  themselves  to  hear  the 
call  of  the  archangel,  to  see  the  eventful  morning  break,  to  fed 
themselves  witnesses  and  partakers  in  the  dread  transactions  that 
follow.     A  scene  like  this  of  the  final  judgment,  pertaining  not  to 
one  isolated  population  but  to  every  kindred,  nation,  tongue  and 
people ;  not  to  a  sincle  age  but  to  every  generation  over  which 
the  stream  of  time  shall  have  swept ;  a  scene  in  which  are  set- 
tled the  interests  of  Divine  justice,  and  revealed  the  depths  and 
mysteries  of  Divine  love ;   a  scene  in  which  are  present  three 
worlds,  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Judse  of  quick  and 
dead  ;  a  scene  embracing  a  solemn  audit  before  the  Almighty  that 
knoweth  the  hearty  the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  every  human 
being,  the  reception  of  one  part  to  heaven  never  more  to  weep^ 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  other  to  perdition  never  more  to  smile  ;  a 
scene  including  the  world  in  flames,  the  sea  turned  to  blood,  the 
elements  melted,  the  heavens  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  the  close 
of  the  great  drama  of  time,  life  and  probation — such  a  portentous 
omnipotent  scene,  furnishing  action  for  even  angelic  powers,  in 
the  hands  of  suitable  and  exalted  human  faculties,  may  be  made  U> 
produce  in  a  reckless,  ungodly  world,  results  truly  incalculable,  in- 
finitely important.     So  may  these  faculties  reveal  the  last  day, 
that  the  deepest  slumberers  in  all  the  domain  of  spiritual  death 
can  sleep  no  longer,  and  the  most  hardened  victims  that  Satan 
ever  deceived  or  bpund,  no  more  refuse  instant  supplication  for 
mercy  from  the  heart  of  infinite  Love. 

The  religious  teacher,  with  a  vivacious  and  gifted  intdlect, 
thus  taking  up  the  great  things  of  God  and  dispensing  them  to 
men,  seems  clothed  almost  with  omnipotence.  Certainly  revealed 
truth,  such  as  he  announces  in  the  ear  of  the  world,  Gkxl  has  oftea 
made  almighty.  All  the  subjects  of  religion  are  invested  with  in- 
fluence partly  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  intellectual  energy  and 
skill  with  which  they  are  urged  upon  the  consciences  of  mankind. 
Under  the  elucidations  and  conduct  of  such  mental  vigor  and 
wisdom,  more  broad,  pure,  spiritual,  will  appear  the  law  of  God : 
more  dreadful  and  glorious  its  sanctions :  eternity  be  farther  pene- 
trated :  more  of  its  volumed  ages  be  made  to  unroll  their  realities 
to  the  astonished  hearts  of  men :  hell  be  opened  into  lower  depths 
of  corruption,  thicker  blackness  of  darkness,  more  intolerable 
woes:  heaven  be  discovered  to  possess  richer  crowns,  fuller 
glories  of  the  eternal,  more  of  the  fruit  that  droppeth  every  month. 
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a  deeper  river  of  life,  a  profounder  holiness,  a  more  perfect  peace. 
Precious  ore  can  intellect,  studious  and  penetrating,  oring  up  from 
the  deep  mines  imbedded  in  the  heart  oi  religion :  open  refreshing 
waters  from  her  abundant  fountains  to  pour  abroad  upon  fainting 
vegetation.  Who  can  measure  the  power  which  such  intellect 
may  add  to  the  inculcations  of  religion !  Edwards,  Whitefield, 
Wesley,  Chalmers,  and  great  spirits  like  them  in  the  same  callinff, 
through  their  superior  powers,  have  moved  the  human  mind, 
wrought  on  the  human  character,  left  permanent  impressions  on 
the  general  current  of  human  afiairs,  contributed  enlargement  and 
power  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  an  extent  which  God  only  can 
fully  comprehend.  The  influence  over  the  world  in  quantity,  to 
say  nothing  of  quality,  eflected  by  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Johnson, 
Addison,  and  other  orators  and  writers  of  kindred  eminence  and 
fame,  bears  no  comparison  to  that  which  has  been  exerted  by  the 
sreat  and  sanctified  intellects  which  have  spoken  to  their  age  in 
behalf  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  do  not  assert  or  intimate, 
that  piety,  deep,  fervent,  constant,  consistent,  does  not  render  a 
much  larger  and  a  more  essential  assistance  in  giving  Christianity 
power  upon  mankind.  We  have  discussed  here  another  subject, 
the  contributions  of  intellect  to  this  vast  and  important  design.  lif 
sincere  godliness  is  a  warm  inspirer,  lofty  mental  power  is  a  sreat 
executor.  If  the  former  be  the  life  within,  the  latter  is  the  light 
abroad. 

The  whole  preceding  discussion,  if  just  views  have  beeii  taken, 
exhibits  superior  intellectual  endowments,  the  high  honor  of  our 
nature  in  every  sphere,  in  that  of  religion  where  they  act  as  con« 
tributors  to  its  proofs,  its  purity,  and  its  power,  as  charged  with 
truly  illustrious  duties  and  an  immense  responsibility.  Save  truth 
and  moral  goodness,  which  they  here  subserve,  there  is  nothing 
attainable  or  conceivable  which  confers  so  ennobling  and  desirable 
a  distinction.  And,  in  this  ministry  of  holy  beneficence,  intellec- 
tual powers  seem  almost  to  partake  of  the  pure  spirit  which  they 
task  themselves  to  inspire  and  build  up  in  tne  heart  of  men.  To 
enriched  and  invigorated  minds,  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
religion,  as  indicateid  in  the  present  discussion,  there  is  due  a  love 
and  appreciation  which  they  have  certainly  not  always,  not 
generally,  received.  There  is  within  the  church  of  Christ  a  vast 
mass  of  inteUect,  lying  inactive,  like  precious  ores  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth,  and  almost  as  unwrought  and  unnoticed.  The  duty  of 
bringing  up  much  of  it  and  working  it  into  such  form  and  power 
that  it  may  serve  well  in  establishing  the  character  and  aiding  the 
great  mission  of  Christianity  seems  immediate  and  imperious. 
That  mission  is  worthy  of  the  highest  and  best  cultivated  mind 
which  Heaven  ever  bestows.  Brilliant  will  be  the  day  when  the 
powerful  and  the  gifted  generally  shall  be  the  sincere  lovers  of 
troth,  and  shall  bend  their  great  endeavors  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress  and  human  redemption. 
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ARTICLE  vn. 

THB  DOOTEINB   OF  THE   TRINITY,  RATIONAL   AND  SCRIPTURAL. 

Bj  Rtr.  Edward  Bbxchbe,  D.  D.,  Botton. 

In  the  very  forefront  of  practical  Christianity,  stand  certain 
words,  which  have  in  all  ages  not  only  onginated,  but  rendered 
necessary  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Those  words 
are  these.  Baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holt  Ohost.  This  cannot  be  done  intelligentij 
till  it  is  understood  who  or  what  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are.  The  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  th^i  is 
not  theoretical,  secondary,  and  incidental,  but  practical,  primary, 
and  fundamental. 

The  public  mind  has  of  late  been  particularly  directed  to  it 
We  avail  ourselves  of  the  existing  interest  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  few  remarks. 

Many  objections  we  know  are  alledged  against  it  Some  deny 
its  practical  Tttility,  if  true.  What  can  it  effect  more  than  the 
unity  ?  Others  affirm  that  it  is  absurd  and  incredible.  Others; 
less  confident  on  these  points,  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  fuBy 
taught  in  the  Bible.  It  is  so  important,  if  true,  that  they  wond^ 
that  it  has  not  been  taught  more  clearly. 

In  order  fully  to  discuss  the  doctrine,  we  should  accordingly 
attend  to  these  points :  its  rationality — ^its  Scriptural  evidence— 4t8 
utility.  We  propose,  however,  in  this  discussion  to  atteikL  to  its 
rationality  ana  its  Scriptural  evidence.  We  consider  first,  its  ra- 
tionality, because  it  mav  remove  from  the  minds  of  some,  diffiool- 
ties  which  diminish  or  destroy  the  force  of  Biblical  evidence.  For 
the  doctrine  has  always  been  opposed  bv  many  as  so  irrational  in 
itself  as  to  be  incapable  of  proof  or  belief. 

Under  this  impression  some  have  denied  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  because  tney  seemed  to  see  that  the  doctnne  was  thoie 
taught,  and  were  unwilling  to  resort  to  the  pitifid  expedients 
adopt^  by  vcaxij  to  evade  its  meaning.  Others,  unable  to  reaisi 
the  evidences  of^inspiration,  have  either  done  violence  to  language, 
in  order  to  escape  its  obvious  sense,  or  else  have  rejected  parts  of 
the  Bible  as  unreasonable. 

While  the  minds  of  any  are  in  this  state  it  is  of  litde  ate  to 
quote  the  Bible.  Priestly  after  trying  to  explain  away  Uie  proof 
of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  contain^  in  John  8 :  18,  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  his  own  solution ;  yet  rather  than  believe  the  obvious 
import  of  the  passage,  on  an  article  of  faith  of  such  magnitude,  be 
prefers  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  John's  recdleetian 
and  representation  of  our  Lord  s  language.    So  strange  and  in- 
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credible  does  the  hypothesis  of  a  pre-existent  state  seem,  that  he 
would  sooner  suppose  an  interpolation,  or  that  the  old  apostle  die- 
tated  one  thing  and  the  amanuensis  wrote  another.  Socinus  de- 
clared of  the  atonement  that  if  it  were  not  merely  once  but  often 
written  in  the  Scriptures,  he  would  not  believe  it.  Smalcius  said, 
that  if  it  were  not  merely  once  or  twice  but  often  and  clearly  writ- 
ten, that  God  became  man,  yet  it  would  be  better,  because  it  is 
absurd,  against  reason  ana  blasphemous,  to  invent  some  mode  of 
interpretation  by  which  these  consequences  might  be  avoided.  In 
like  manner  a  modem  antagonist  of  the  trinitv  says  of  the  advo- 
cate of  this  doctrine,  that  he  is  compelled  to  defend  his  faith  by  the 
plea  that  God  is  honored  by  our  reception  of  what  shocks  the  in- 
tellect, violates  reason,  and  prepares  its  advocates  for  worse  and 
worse  delusions. 

We  propose  then  to  begin  our  labors  by  an  effort  to  define  the 
doctrine  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  adducing  Scriptural  proof  of 
its  truth,  by  evincing  its  rationality.  A  definition  in  order  to  be 
complete,  should  show  what  the  thing  defined  means,  and  what  it 
does  not  mean ;  i.  e.  it  should  include  its  essential  ideas  and  ex- 
clude all  that  are  foreign  to  the  subject. 

The  doctrine,  therefore,  means  that  the  one  God  who  made  and 
governs  the  universe,  exists  in  three  persons,  equal  in  every  Divine 
attribute  and  claiming  equal  Divine  honors  and  worship.  It  does 
not  mean,  as  we  understand  it,  that  these  persons  are  so  separated 
as  to  destroy  their  unity,  in  essence  or  substance,  nor  so  united  as 
to  destroy  their  separate  existence  as  three  persons.  Of  course  it 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  three  separate  Gods  and  yet  one  Grod. 
Nor  does  it  teach  that  they  are  in  such  a  sense  one  God,  as  to 

S prevent  each  person  from  exercising  his  own  attributes  and  per- 
brming  his  own  works. 

We  use  the  word  person,  because  we  think  it  the  best  word ;  and 
because  we  think  it  not  liable  to  any  reasonable  objection.  We 
are  indeed  aware  that  some  in  more  modern  writings  on  this  sub- 
ject have  lamented  its  introduction  because,  they  think  it  calculated 
to  produce  misunderstanding.  In  place  of  it,  some  would  use  the 
word  distinction,  as  implying  less  than  is  meant  by  person,  and 
as  appearing  less  inconsistent  with  unity.  But  this  seems  needless. 
The  word  person  is  not  liable  to  any  rair  objection,  and  does  not 
mean  too  much.  For,  as  we  shall  show  hejeafter,  the  Bible  does 
reveal  to  us  the  nature  of  personality  so  far  as  the  word  person 
has  a  just  meaning  in  our  language,  and  all  difiSculties  arise  firom 
assuming  unreasonably  that  the  word  means  more  than  it  does.  It 
implies  less  than  the  word  being,  but  more  than  the  word  distinc- 
tion, or  than  any  other  word  in  use. 

When  we  speak  of  a  being  we  include  all  that  pertains  to  the 
being,  and  we  cannot  say  that  these  separate  beings  are  one  being. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  eschew  the  word  persons  and  only  say 
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of  a  being  that  he  has  in  himself  three  distinctions  we  convey  no 
definite  inea.     Nor  do  we  include  as  much  as  the  Bible  teaches,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity — ^for  a  being  who  is  in  every  sense  one, 
in  essence,  person  and  attributes,  may  yet  have  in  himself  three 
distinctions  of  some  kind.    The  veriest  Sabellian  will  admit  three 
distinctions  in  God.     But  when  we  say  of  God,  that  he  is  one  being 
and  yet  three  persons,  we  mean  that  there  are  three  persons  pro- 
perly speaking,  so  united  as  to  be  truly  one  being,     xo  show  that 
this  is  possible  or  reasonable,  is  evidently  not  a  part  of  the  defini- 
tion.     With  equal  clearness,  to  refute  the  inferences  of  others  from 
this  definition  is  not  a  part  of  the  definition ;  this  belongs  to  ano- 
ther head.     We  desire  merely  to  state  at  this  time  what  we  mean- 
in  what  sense  we  use  words — so  that  when  others  state  our  belief 
they  may  state  our  definition  as  we  have  stated  it  and  guarded  it, 
and  not  state  their  own  inferences,  as  being  the  doctrine,  as  we 
hold  it.    If  then  some  one  should  say,  if  you  hold  to  three  divine 
persons,  it  after  all  must  mean  three  Gods — we  reply,  you  can 
properly  mean  by  this  only  that  our  definition  leads  to  such  a  re- 
sult, as  you  view  it,  certainly  you  cannot  mean  that  we  so  teach, 
for  we  expressly  assert  that  we  do  not.      If  any  one  therefore 
attempts  to  state  our  belief,  the  proper  wav  is  to  state  it  as  we  de- 
fine it     If  he  wishes  to  state  his  own  inferences  from  it,  he  has 
our  leave,  only  he  should  be  careful  to  state  honestiv  that  we  do 
not  admit  that  these  inferences  can  be  fairly  derived  from  our  defi- 
nition.    If  he  attempt  to  prove  that  they  can,  we  shall  not  obiect, 
only  we  shall  attempt  in  return,  in  a  proper  place  and  way,  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  and  to  vindicate  the  rationality  of 
our  definition  by  showing  that  the  union  of  three  persons  in  one 
being,  so  as  to  be  properly  one  God,  is  not  unintelligible,  and  im- 
plies no  contradiction  or  absurdity,  according  to  the  common  laws 
of  language  and  usage  of  words. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  doctrine  is  reasonable.  We 
place  this  subject  next,  not  because  we  suppose  that  it  is  of  course 
true,  merely  because  it  is  reasonable :  Nor  because  this  alone  de- 
termines the  question  whether  tHe  Bible  teaches  it.  For  the  Bible 
does  not  of  course  teach  all  things  which  are  true,  and  of  coarse 
many  things  which  are  reasonable  are  not  taught  in  the  Bible ;  for 
it  was  not  mtended  to  teach  all  things,  but  only  things  needful  for 
our  salvation :  Nor  because  it  would  follow  of  course,  that  the  Bi- 
ble does  not  teach  it,  if  it  is  unreasonable,  unless  we  first  assume 
its  plenary  inspiration  :  for  we  can  suppose  as  an  argument  against 
the  Bible,  that  it  should  be  proved  that  it  is  an  unreasonable  doc- 
trine and  yet  that  the  Bible  does  teach  it.  Of  course  we  do  not 
suppose  that  this  can  in  fact  be  done.  But  we  place  this  topic 
here,  because  if  it  can  be  truly  shown  to  be  an  unreasonable  doc- 
trine, in  the  proper  sense  of  these  words,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
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attempt  to  prove  it  out  of  the  Bible,  for  it  would  merely  destroy  its 
authority. 

The  most  direct  way  to  overturn  the  Bible  would  be,  first  to  show 
clearly  that  a  certain  doctrine  is  truly  unreasonable,  and  then  as 
clearly  to  show  that  the  Bible,  when  fairly  interpreted,  teaches  it. 
This  is  plain,  because  our  belief  in  the  being  of  God  and  in  reve- 
lation, is  founded  on  the  decisions  of  reason  as  to  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  Reason  teaches  us  that  every  effect  must  have 
a  cause,  hence,  when  we  see  the  works  of  God,  reason  teaches  us 
his  existence,  and  the  nature  of  his  works  and  plan  teaches  us  his 
attributes. 

Again,  our  belief  in  revelation  is  founded  in  reason,  and  rests  on 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  We  look  at  the  system  revealed, 
and  find  it  to  be  so  great,  and  glorious,  and  perfect,  that  man  in  the 
circumstances  of  its  writers  could  not  make  it;  and  infer  reasona- 
bly that  God  is  its  author.  We  look  at  miracles  as  effects  surpass- 
ing human  or  finite  power,  and  infer  reasonably  that  God  is  their 
cause.  We  look  at  prophecies  as  surpassing  human  foresight,  and 
infer  reasonably,  that  He  who  formed  the  plan  was  the  author  of 

S'ophetic  revelations.  We  look  at  the  effects  produced  by  the 
ibie  and  find  them  beyond  human  power,  and  conclude  that  God 
is  the  author  of  a  book  which  he  so  signally  owns  and  blesses. 
This  is  all  correct  reasoning. 

Again  our  principles  of  interpretation  are  founded  in  reason. 
Words  have  a  meaning  assigned  to  them  as  signs  of  ideas ;  they 
are  united  in  sentences  on  fixed  principles,  and  are  to  foe  interpreted 
according  to  these  principles.  Therefore  every  act  of  interpreta- 
tion requires  the  use  of  reason. 

Now  if  any  thing  is  presented  to  us  which  subverts  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  no  evidence  can  establish  it,  for  the  very  laws  of 
belief  are  subverted — and  the  book  which  teaches  it  can  have  no 
force. 

And  even  if  the  evidence  in  favor  of  inspiration  seems  to  remain, 
yet  if  the  true  interpretation  compels  us  to  believe  that  which  is 
against  reason,  the  mind  must  be  balanced  and  cannot  believe 
either.  For  example,  should  the  evidence  seem  to  be  complete 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  should  it  yet  assert  that 
two  and  two  are  seven,  or  that  a  thing  existed  and  did  not  exist  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  sav :  There  seems  to  be  evidence  which 
I  cannot  remove  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  yet  the  same 
reason  that  qualifies  me  to  feel  the  force  of  this  evidence  as  plainly 
shows  that  the  thing  revealed  is  false,  and  I  cannot  dispose  of  the 
evidence  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  the  the  interpretation  on  the  other. 
I  must  therefore  let  them  neutralize  each  other,  and  follow  the  light 
of  reason,  or  else  1  must  give  up  the  unreasonable  part  and  take 
the  rest.  But  if  I  give  up  one  part  as  unreasonable,  since  it  all 
rests  upon  the  same  authority,  I  cannot  reasonably  believe  the  rest 
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— so  my  faith  must  again  be  neutralized,  and  I  must  follow 
other  ^ide.  Now  this  is  fair  and  plain  dealing,  and  is  far  more 
honorable  than  the  conduct  of  those  who  prc^ess  to  follow  the  BiUe 
and  yet  admit  that  it  contains  unreasonaole  doctrines,  or  who  tor- 
ment its  language  by  harsh  and  unreasonable  interpretations,  in 
order  to  escape  its  obvious  meaning,  and  yet  avoid  a  disavowal  of 
its  inspiration.     It  is  far  better  to  be  honest  on  this  point. 

But  as  the  consequences  of  proving  an  unreasonable  doctrine 
in  the  Bible  are  so  great,  is  it  surely  desirable  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  a  reasonable  doctrine.  And  here  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  it  is  .not  of  course  one  that  accords  with  our  feehngs  or  wishes. 
This  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  claim  to  be  eminently  ra- 
tional, for  they  inveigh  much  against  blind  feeling.  For,  [daunly, 
that  cannot  be  pronounced  unreasonable  which  causes  a  man  to 
feel  unpleasantly,  if  it  is  supported  by  evidence.  Yet  most  who  fyrkie 
themselves  on  rationality  are,  we  think,  led  to  oppose  the  Trinity 
on  such  grounds,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  tai^t  in  the 
Bible,  always  involves  consequences  which  do  not  accord  with  the 
natural  wishes  and  feelings  of  men,  for  it  is  always  associated  with 
the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  a  system 
glorious  in  holiness  and  justice  in  punishing  the  impenitent,  as  virell 
as  in  love  and  mercy  in  forgiving  the  penitent  through  an  atone- 
inent. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that,  that  is  reasonable  which  we  should  ex- 
pect Grod  to  do  and  be,  and  that  unreasonable  which  we  diouU 
not  expect  him  to  be  and  do,  for  who  is  able  to  see  and  know  aU 
that  ought  to  be,  and  all  that  is  and  may  be  ?  If  any  he  can  make 
a  revelation,  but  surely  he  does  not  need  one.  Reason  certainly 
teaches  that  we  need  a  revelation,  not  to  teach  us  what  we  might 
have  known  without  it,  but  to  teach  us  that  which  we  could  not 
know  without  it,  and  even  if  it  teaches  what  we  should  not  have 
thought  of,  it  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  true.  Yet  the  reason- 
ing of  many  against  this  doctrine  seems  to  amount  to  this,  that  if 
it  had  never  been  revealed,  they  should  never  have  found  it  out, 
for  it  is  unlike  anything  which  they  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 

But  that  is  truly  unreasonable  which  is  againfst  undeniable  facts, 
or  fair  inferences  from  such  facts,  or  against  those  fundamental  in- 
tuitions, which  precede  all  reasoning  and  are  its  basis.  For»  if  it 
is  not  against  facts,  or  fair  inferences  from  facts,  nor  aminst  the 
primary  intuitions  of  the  mind,  surely  it  is  not  unreasond^.  Let 
us  try  the  doctrine  as  defined  by  these  tests  and  see  how  it  can 
endure  the  trial. 

Is  it  then  against  fact  ?  Now  all  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that 
so  far  as  we  have  seen  or  known  human  beings,  it  is  a  fact  that 
one  person  is  always  one  being,  and  without  revelation  we  do  not 
know  an^  other  order  of  created  beings.  Now  it  is  reasonaUe  to 
say  that  it  is  a  fact  not  observed  by  us,  by  the  light  of  nature,  that 
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one  being  should  exist  in  three  persons.  But  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  sajT  that  it  is  against  fact,  unless  we  assume  that  we  know  all 
facts  in  all  worlds,  for  if  we  admit  that  there  may  be  in  other  worlds 
facts  not  observed  by  us  in  this  world,  the  very  thing  in  question 
may  be  one  of  those  facts,  and  to  assume  that  it  is  not  is  to  beg 
the  question. 

Is  it  against  any  intuitive  perception  of  what  is  true  in  the  na- 
ture of  Gdd  ?  llie  question  relates  to  the  Divine  mind.  Now  in 
order  to  show  that  it  is  against  any  such  perception  of  what  must 
be  true  in  Gtod's  nature,  we  must  know  what  that  nature  is. 

We  know  of  at  least  two  existences,  matter  and  mind.  But  we 
know  only  their  properties  and  not  their  natures.  No  man  can 
say  what  is  the  essence  of  matter.  Nor  can  he  of  mind.  Nor 
can  he  say  in  what  manner  mind  can  and  must  exist.  If  G^ 
chose  to  create  a  mind  difierent  from  the  human  mind,  could  He 
not  do  it  ?  It  so  happens  that  among  men  every  mind  has  unity 
in  essence  and  person.  But  suppose  that  God  should  wish  to  cre- 
ate a  mind  one  in  essence,  and  yet  existing  in  three  persons,  each 
able  to  think,  feel,  choose,  and  love,  and  each  equal  to  the  rest — 
can  any  one  say  that*  it  is  impossible  ?  If  mind  has  an  essence^ 
who  can  deny  the  possibility  of  its  existing  thus  ? 

If  any  one  should  say  that  such  a  mind  would  be  three  beings, 
we  reply.  If  the  essence  is  one,  the  being  is  one,  even  if  the  per- 
sons are  three.  If  any  one  should  say  that  three  persons  with  dis- 
tinct attributes  and  faculties  of  intellect,  susceptibility,  and  will, 
cannot  exist  in  one  essence,  we  ask  the  proof.  It  is  not  an  intui- 
tive truth.  To  mention  the  case  of  the  human  mind  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  how  does  it  appear  that  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  a 
mind  can  exist  ? 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed  that  we  do  not  at  this  point 
assert  that  it  is  possible,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  cannot  assert 
that  it  is  impossible,  namely,  that  we  know  nothing  as  to  the  nature 
and  essence  of  mind ;  all  that  we  know  is  its  efiects.  The  Creator 
alone  understands  fully  the  nature  of  things,  for  He  gave  them  that 
nature.  Hence  if  He  asserts  that  the  nature  of  mind  is  such  that 
He  can  create  an  order  of  beings  having  each  of  them  unity  of 
essence,  and  three  persons  in  that  essence,  who  has  the  knowledge 
which  can  enable  him  to  confront  the  assertion  of  Grod  with  a  (k- 
nial  ?  Shall  a  creature,  ignorant  of  his  own  essence,  decide  what 
God  can  create,  and  how  it  shall  and  must  exist  ? 

Angels  are  pure  spirits.  Suj^pose  now  one  of  them  had  insisted 
that  me  Creator  could  not  create  anything  but  spirit,  because  he 
could  not  conceive  of  anything  else  ?  Woukl  it  prove  that  God 
could  not  create  matter  ?  Suppose  that  the  same  spirit  had  rea- 
soned on,  after  he  had  seen  his  nrst  argument  answered  by  fact,  to 
show  that  matter  and  mind  could  not  be  united  in  oUe  person,  be- 
cause he  could  not  conceive  of  it,  and  because  all  beings  so  far  as 
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be  knew,  and  he  might  have  said  all  beings  before  man  was  made 
bad  but  one  nature,  besides  it  was  absurd  to  think  of  unitin'g  thingi 
so  entirely  difierent  in  one  being.  Yet  still  God  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  make  man,  and  all  this  plausible  reasoning  is  overturned 
Man  has  both  body,  spirit,  and  animal  life  besides,  which  is  not 
like  either,  but  results  from  both.  Again,  If  any  one  should  say 
that  body  and  mind  cannot  be  united  without  blood  and  the  inter- 
vention of  animal  life,  because  he  has  never  seen  it  *  and  cannot 
conceive  of  it,  still  God  might  justly  deem  him  a  fool,  as  He  did 
such  an  objector  in  the  days  of  Paul,  and  silence  him  by  uniting 
bodv  and  spirit,  without  the  intervention  of  animal  life,  as  he  has 
declared  that  he  will  at  the  last  day. 

Now  if  a  man  should  undertake  to  reason  concerning  pure  spir- 
its, and  to  show  that  as  every  body  on  earth  has  in  it  but  one  miod, 
and  that  every  such  mind  is  but  one  person ;  therefore  every  spirit 
not  united  with  a  body  must  exist  in  the  same  way,  and  not  in  two 
or  three  and  persons,  bavins  the  one  essence,  he  does  not  reason 
nor  rest  on  reason — he  merely  darkens  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge. 

Still  more,  even  if  it  were  true  of  created  beings  that  they  ootdd 
not  exist  in  more  persons  than  one,  yet  it  would  not  of  course  be 
true  of  the  uncreated  mind.  For  it  is  impious  to  assert  that  nothing 
can  belong  to  God  as  a  spirit  which  does  not  belong  to  created 
spirits.  The  very  fact  that  He  exists  in  this  way,  i.  e.  in  three 
persons,  and  one  essence,  may  be  one  of  his  highest  perfections, 
it  may  be.  the  foundation  of  society  in  the  Grodhead,  society  p^- 
fect,  and  all-satisfying  to  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  so  the  BiUe  speaks 
of  it.  Until  therefore  reason  fulhr  understands  the  nature  and 
essence  of  things,  and  especially  of  the  Almighty  God,  she  is  best 
employed  in  deciding  upon  subjects  where  she  has  evidence,  and 
not  in  deciding  on  things,  which  by  reason  of  ignorance,  she  can 
neither  prove  nor  disprove. 

Is  the  Trinity  then  inconsistent  with  what  the  works  of  God 
teach  ?  The  works  of  God  teach  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  and 
as  one  Grod  is  an  adequate  cause,  reason  needs  no  more,  and  with- 
out a  revelation  every  man  is  bound  to  admit  the  existence  of  one 
God,  because  there  is  evidence  of  the  fact;  but  there  is  in  the 
works  of  Gk)d  no  evidence  either  for  or  against  a  plurality  of  per- 
sons in  Grod.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  believed  without  evidence, 
nor  denied  against  evidence.  Let  a  person  find  a  watch :  of  course 
he  infers  that  it  must  have  a  maker,  and  that  he  has  skill  in  con- 
trivance. But  can  he  tell  by  this  everything  else  about  him,  whe- 
ther he  is  good  or  bad,  short  or  tall ;  or  whether  he  has  both  eyes 
or  only  one  ?  or  can  he  contradict  evidence  on  these  points  ?  So 
God  in  his  works  has  disclosed  his  bein^  and  various  parts  of  hb 
character ;  but  he  has  not  indicated  in  the  material  world  the  mode 
of  his  existence.    And  there  is  a  good  reason  Ux  it ;  there  was 
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not  the  place.  The  revelation  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  be- 
longs to  the  moral  world,  for  here  the  several  persons  act  in  dis- 
closing the  ^lory  of  God. 

But  certainly  what  Grod  has  not  told  in  his  material  works  he 
may  disclose  by  revelation,  without  fear  of  contradicting  him- 
seli.  No  one  ever  proved,  or  assigned  even  a  plausible  reason  to 
suppose,  that  nature  teaches  the  precise  mode  of  Divine  unity — or 
denies  the  Trinity,  as  we  have  explained  it :  she  says  nothing  about 
it.  God  can  teach  as  he  pleases  and  in  what  ways  he  pleases. 
He  did  teach  his  unity  by  the  works  of  nature,  but  it  was  not 
enough ;  men  were  so  depraved  that  they  would  not  see  and  love 
him.  But  he  knew  of  other  perfections  of  his  nature  which  could 
and  would  reclaim  them.  These  are  connected  with  the  system  of 
revealed  religion,  and  are  disclosed  through  three  persons  in  the 
one  God,  engaged  jn  a  work  of  redemption,  pardon,  and  sanctifi- 
cation.  The  last  system  is  founded  on  the  first,  consistent  with  it» 
and  discloses  what  that  did  not.* 

We  have  discussed  the  rationality  of  the  doctrine.  We  proceed 
now  to  consider  the  Scriptural  evidence  of  its  truth. 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  on  the  principles  of 
reasoning  to  be  adopted. 

1.  The  Bible  is  not  a  systematic  treatise.  It  is  a  record  of  the 
facts  which  have  taken  place  in  the  moral  world ;  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  we  philosophize  in  the  natural  world  apply  here ; — 
arrange  and  dasify  facts,  and  these  will  determine  the  nature  and 
laws  of  the  system.  The  Bible  was  left  in  this  state  for  our  good, 
in  order  to  produce  examination,  and  quicken  our  attention  to  all 
parts  of  it  Hence  as  it  regards  the  Trinity,  we  find  no  chapter  or 
book  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  doctrine,  but  it  is  taught  in 
different  parts  of  the  Bible  as  the  occasion  requires,  whilst  the  dis- 
closure of  the  great  plan  of  God's  government  proceeds.  This 
should  not  surprise  us,  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  the 
doctrine  taught  in  a  way  in  which  the  Bible  does  not  profess  to 

'  In  the  following  passage  from  John  Howe  will  be  seen  a  striking  but  entirely 
independent  coincidence  in  the  mode  of  proving  the  Trinity  rationsu.  It  occurs 
after  noticing  the  union  of  the  unlike  elements  of  matter  and  spirit  in  man. 

**  We  are  plainly  led  to  apprehend  that  it  is  rather  more  easily  possible  there 
might  be  two  $pirit$  (so  mucn  more  agreeing  in  nature)  so  united  as  to  be  one 
things  and  yet  continuing  distinct ;  and  if  two  there  might  as  well  be  three^  if 
the  Creator  pleased.  And  hence  are  led  further  to  apprehend,  that  if  such  a 
made  union,  with  continuinj^  distinction,  be  possible  in  created  beings,  it  is,  for 
ought  we  know,  not  impossible  in  the  uncreated,  that  there  may  be  such  an  eter- 
nal iinmac2e  union  with  continuing  diitinclion.  And  all  this  being  only  repre- 
sented as  possible  to  be  thus,  without  concluding  that  thus  it  certainly  is^  suffi- 
ciently serves  our  purpose,  that  no  pretense  might  remain  of  excluding  the 
Eternal  Word  and  the  Eternal  Spint  (from)  ue  Godhead,  as  if  a  trinity 
therein  were  contradictious  and  impossible,  repugnant  to  reason  and  common 
aense.**    Complete  Works.    1. 141  p. 
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teach  any  dpctrine ;  we  are  to  enqaiie  bow  God  has  taught  it,  aad 
not  to  detennine  how  he  ought  to  teach  it 

2.  We  are  to  expect  that  in  all  cases  iidiere  the  nature  of  the 
plan  disclosed  in  tne  Bible  would  require  it,  this  doctrine  wooid 
DC  taught ;  and  if  we  find  that  it  is  tau^t  in  such  cases  we  have 
all  needed  proof.  This  is  in  fact  the  best  way  of  teachiagit,  for 
in  this  way  it  is  interwoven  into  the  very  structure  of  the  whole 
system,  and  indicates  itself  naturally. 

3.  Any  doctrine  which  results  irom  uniting  the  testimoDj  d 
Grod  as  recorded  in  different  parts  of  the  Bible,  is  as  true  as  if  it 
had  been  taught  systematically.  It  does  not  become  a  human  if% 
ma,  or  device,  or  myention,  because  men  reduce  the  facts  on  whidi 
it  rests  to  system,  any  more  than  the  law  of  gravitation  is  a  own 
human  invention,  because  it  has  been  deduct  firom  a  systemttie 
arrangement  and  classification  of  facts;  the  facts  exist  and  the 
law  exists,  independently  of  our  classification ;  but  we  classify  in 
order  to  brin^  the  whole  subject  before  the  mind  and  render  oar 
own  conceptions  of  it  more  aistinct  Hence  we  see  the  fallacy  of 
much  common-place  declamation  against  this  doctrine  as  a  human 
invention,  a  mere  theological  do^a.  Such  declamation  seems  to 
be  intended  to  break  the  force  ot  the  united  testimony  of  the  BiUe 
on  this  subiect ;  as  though  a  systematic  arrangement  of  revealed  Sm^ 
rendered  them  less  true  than  when  they  stand  alone. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  supposed  to  teach 
the  Trinity,  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes.  1.  Those  which 
imply  or  teach  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  leaving  the 
number  indefinite.  2.  Those  that  imply  or  assert  in  one  and  the 
same  passage  the  existence  of  three  persons.  3.  Those,  and  they 
are  far  the  largest  class,  which  are  employed  in  developing  and 
illustrating  the  character,  attributes,  and  works  of  the  three  per- 
sons considered  separately.  These  three  classes  united,  teach  the 
doctrine  as  fully  as|we  ou^ht  to  desire ;  the  first  implying  persoQ^ 
ality,  the  second  naming  the  persons,  the  third  describing  each  per- 
son, particularly. 

In  the  first  class  we  place  those  passages  in  which  the  naines 
and  titles  of  God  are  used  in  the  plural  number,  also  those  in  which 
God  speaks  in  the  plural  style,  as  if  separate  persons  in  the  Divine 
beinff  were  consulting  among  themselves. 

We  are  well  aware  that  by  the  use  of  grammatical  tecbnioi, 
such  as  ''pluralis  ezcellenticB  and  the  like,  these  passages  haw 
been  all  set  aside  as  of  no  value  at  all  in  any  armiment  ^^ 
readily  concede  with  Doederlein  that  an  unjustifiable  depeodeooe 
was  placed  by  the  old  writers  upon  passages  of  this  class.  Bat  it 
is  plain  to  us  that  there  has  been  a  reaction  to  an  opposite  extreiDe 
in  throwing  them  entirely  out  of  the  discussion.  Their  prc^jj 
place  is  to  repel  a  presumption  which  could  be  raised  against  the 
doctrine  if  noisuchj  facts  existed.    If  now,  it  could  be  said  with 
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truth,  that  there  are  no  peculiarities  such  as  might  result  from  a 
plurality  of  persons,  in  any  of  the  names  of  God,  or  in  any  of  his 
modes  of  speech,  and  that  he  always  s][>eaks  as  one  Grod  in  one 
person,  it  would  certainly  be  used  as  creating  a  fair  and  strong 
presumption  against  the  aoctrine.    But  when  we  read :  "  And  God 
^plural)  said  let  its  make  man  in  our  image  after  our  likeness," 
Gen.  1 :  26.    "  And  Jehovah  (sing.)  God  plural)  said,  behold  the 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  gooaand  evil,"  Gren.  3 :  22. 
"  And  Jehovah  said,  go  to,  let  us  go  down  and  there  confound 
their  language,"  Gen.  11:7.    "Also  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
saying  whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  ^-o  for  us  f"  Is.  6 :  8, — ^this 
presumption  is  repelled.    The  same  is  true  when  we  observe  the 
fact,  that  there  are  &t  least  seven  appellations  which  are  used  in 
the  plural  when  applied  to  God.    These  things  are  certainly  pecu- 
liarities of  language,  and  they  are  such  as  would  naturally  result 
from  a  plurality  of  persons  in  God.    The  presumption  against  the 
doctrine  is  therefore  repelled,  and  the  presumption  is  shown  rather 
to  exist  in  the  opposite  direction.    For  after  all  that  has  been  said 
concerning  a  "pluralis  excellentice,"  there  are  cases  which  it  does 
not  reach,  even  if  it  reaches  any.    This  is  felt  to  such  a  degree 
that  those  who  are  wont  to  use  it,  resort  in  some  cases  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  reading  of  the  text  is  not  correct.    In  other  cases 
a  resort  is  had  to  the  supposition  that  Grod  is  consulting  with  angels. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  investigate  the  philosophy  of  the 
aUeged  idiom  as  to  a  "pluralis  excellenticB."    One  thing  is  certain, 
that  there  is  no  natural  tendency  in  the  mind  of  man  to  express 
dignity  in  this  way.    No  one  would  ever  think  of  calling  Charle- 
magne "  the  great  emperors,'*  to  denote  his  peculiar  and  especial 
dignity.    There  is  often  great  magic  in  a  technical  scientific  name. 
Afen  think  that  a  question  is  solved,  when  after  all  they  have  only 
made  a  dextrous  use  of  such  a  technic.    The  reason  why  a  watch- 
spring  uncoils  itself  is  to  be  found  in  its  elasticity,  i.  e.  in  the  fact 
that  It  does  tend  to  uncoil  itself.    The  real  question  to  be  solved 
is,  how  did  so  peculiar  a  mode  of  expressing  dignity,  or  excellence, 
and  one  which  is  plainly  unnatural,  come  into  use  ?    It  is  no  so- 
lution of  this  to  state  that  it  is  in  use.    Certainly  the  existence  of 
a  plurality  of  persons  in  God,  is  an  adequate  solution  of  such  a  fact 
And  after  the  idiom  was  once  thus  established,  it  could  be  imitated 
in  other  oases. 

We  however,  are  not  disposed  to  rely  on  this  class  of  facts,  ex- 
cept to  repel  as  we  have  said  a  jpresumption  against  the  Trinity. 
They  give  to  the  Bible  such  a  coloring  as  it  would  naturally  have, 
if  the  doctrine  were  true.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
declaration  of  Moses  to  the  assembled  people  of  God,  Deut.  6 :  4. 
'*  Hear  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God,  (plural)  is  one  Jehovah."  We 
do  not  rely  on  this  at  all  as  positively  proving  the  Trinity.  But  if 
a  trinitarian  were  to  say,  "  The  self-existent  one  who  exists  in  a 
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Jdurality  of  Divine  persons  is  yet  but  one  self-existent  being,  ^ 
brm  and  coloring  of  his  language  would  be  exactly  like  those  of 
Moses.     In  perfect  accords^nce  with  this  usage  of  language  is  the 
idea  of  a  plurality  of  Divine  persons,  clearly  conveyed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  by  the  distinction  there  broadly  set  forth  bet\¥een  a 
Divine  person  who  sends,  and  one  who  is  sent,  possessing  Divine 
attributes  and  worshipped  as  God.     Thus  in   Zechariah   2:  8. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  bath  sent  me  unto  the  nations 
that  spoiled  you ;  for  he  that  toucheth  you  toucheth  the  apple  of 
HIS  eye.    For  behold,  I  will  shake  my  hand  upon  them,  and  they 
shall  be  a  spoil  to  their  servants ;  and  ye  shall  known  that  thie 
Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me."    On  this,  Scott  remarks :  "  There 
are  evidently  two  persons  here  called  *  The  Lord  of  Hosts*,  one 
who  is  sent,  and  the  other  he  who  sent  him :  even  the  eternal  Son 
<^f  God,  and  the  father  who  sent  him  as  his  willing  messenger  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  his  people."    Again  (v,  10, 11) ;  "  Lo  I  come  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  and  many  nations 
shall  be  joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day  and  shall  be  my  people,  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  you."    Even  Rosenmiiller  is  compelled 
here  to  admit  that  the  words,  "  I  will  shake  my  hand  over  the  na- 
tions, and  they  shall  be  a  spoil  to  their  servants,"  and  also  "they 
shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,"  neither 
the  prophet  nor  a  created  angel  could  saj  concerning  himself 
All  tnat  he  can  allege  is,  that  the  words  of  a  created  servant  of 
God,  and  those  of  God  are  mixed  together  in  these  verses,  (hisce 
versibus  inter  se  misceri.)    This  however  is    a  mere  assertion, 
not  only  without  evidence  but  against  evidence,  for  no  created 
servant  of  God  who  was  sent  to  the  generation  living  in  the  days 
of  Zechariah,  could  say  to  the  people  of  God  gathered  from  die 
future  nations  referred  to  in  v,  1 1,  "  Thou  shalt  know  that  the 
Lord  hath  sent  me  unto  thee."    No,  it  is  the  Lord  who  will  come 
to  them  who  says  to  his  future  people,  thou  shall  know  that  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  thee.     Moreover,  those  are  but 
two  cases  out  of  very  many  similar  cases  throughout  the   Old 
Testament,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  destroy  the  cumula- 
tive force  of  this  mode  of  speech,  by  an  attempt  to  neutralize  in- 
dividual cases  in  detail,  by  arbitrary  asseitions  and  forced  supposi- 
tions.    In  Zech.  3 :  2,  Rosenmiiller  admits  that  he  who  is  called 
the  angel  or  messenger  of  Jehovah  in  v,  1,  is  called  Jehovah  in  v, 
2.     He  says,  however,  it  is  because  he  acts  for  Gkxl,  as  the  ambas- 
sador is  called  by  the  name  of  his  kin^.     But  the  ambassador  of 
a  king  is  not  called  by  the  name  of  his  King.     The  ambassador  d 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  is  never  called  either  Nicholas  or  the  emperor. 
It  would  be  deemed  grossly  absurd  so  to  speak.    Moreover,  if  aD 
created  ansels  who  act  for  God,  may  be  directly  called  Jehovah  oo 
that  ground,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  it  a  general  appellation  of 
them  all.    Yet  in  no  other  case  is  an  angel  called  Jehovah. 
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In  Malachi,  3:  I,  the  messenger  or  angel  of  the  covenant,  is  ex- 
pressly identified  with  the  Lord,  and  is  said  suddenly  to  come  to 
HIS  temple.  On  this  passage  Rosemiiller  attempts  no  evasion.  He 
says   Y^  with  the  article  always  in  other  places  denotes  Ged. 

He  therefore  frankly  admits,  that  it  here  denotes  the  Divinity  of 
the  Messiah,  and  refers  for  illustration  to  Is.  9 :  6.  "His  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  Grod,  the  everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  Worthy  of  particular  attention  are 
his  remarks  on  these  last  words.  "  Beware  of  believing,  that  these 
lofty  appellations,  such  as  the  arrogance  of  the  later  princes  of 
Asia  applied  to  themselves,  were  applied  to  any  kin^  of  the  Jews, 
Israelites  or  Syrians,  in  the  simplicity  of  that  ancient  period  in 
which  the  prophet  lived.  Such  things  as  are  said  in  this  and  the 
following  verse  apply  to  no  man  who  is  not  also  God." 

We  shall  say  no  more  on  this  class  of  texts,  nor  shall  we  insist 
on  the  coincidence  between  the  idea  of  a  trinity  of  persons  and 
the  trisagion  of  Is.  6 :  3.  We  think  it  enough  to  have  repelled  all 
presumption  against  a  plurality  of  Divine  persons,  by  a  reference 
to  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  have  created  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favor,  also  to  have  proved  at  least  a  two-fold  person- 
ality in  God,  from  the  same  source.  We  have  the  more  promi- 
nently presented  this  view,  because  there  is  too  great  a  tendency 
entirely  to  overlook  the  Old  Testament  in  discussing  this  subject, 
and  also  because  it  has  been  recently  asserted,  '*That  there  was. 
no  appearance  of  trinity  in  the  revelations  God  had  made  of  his 
being,"  till  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ.  We  admit  that  tri- 
personality  does  not  as  clearly  appear  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in 
the  New.  But  we  do  not  admit  that  a  plurality  of  persons  in  God, 
is  not  cfear/y  developed  in  the  Old  Testament,  even  if  not  as  clearly 
as  in  the  flew. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  passages.  The  preced- 
ing class  either  taught  or  implied  personality.  This  limits  the 
number  of  persons  to  three.  It  ought  however,  to  be  borne  in 
tnind,  that  although  we  consider  this  class  separately  for  the  sake 
of  throwing  light  on  the  number  of  the  persons,  their  full  strength 
is  not  seen  till  we  view  them  in  their  relations  to  the  third  class, 
in  which  the  persons  are  viewed  separately,  and  their  divine  at- 
tributes clearly  set  forth.  But  we  consider  them  now  because  they 
are  useful  to  meet  and  repel  what  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  presump- 
tion against  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  that  the  three  persons  are 
not  often,  or  even  any  where  so  grouped  together  and  presented 
in  connection  as  we  should  expect,  if  the  doctrine  were  true. 

To  this  we  reply,  the  three  persons  are  so  presented  in  what 
may  well  be  called  the  great  organizing  command  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. They  are  there  so  presented  that  it  was  impossible  that 
Christianity  should  develop  and  form  itself  in  practice,  except 
around  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    Wherever  the  gospel  came, 
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churches  were  to  be  formed — and  this  by  express  command  of 
Christ,  was  to  be  done  by  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  after  the  chmt^h  was 
formed,  all  who  desired  to  enter  it  saw  over  its  portals,  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

All  systems  tend  to  some  results,  and  however  complicated  in 
their  parts,  in  order  to  go  forth  and  secure  those  results,  they  must 
be  condensed  into  some  brief,  working  forms.  Such  in  the  bap- 
tismal command.  Passages  like  these  at  the  opening  of  a  system 
must  exert  immense  power.  The  practice  of  future  ages,  in  all 
climes,  will  be  adjusted  by  them.  Wherever  the  gospel  shall  go,  in 
ages  early  or  late,  in  frigid  or  burning  climes,  among  nations  bar- 
barous or  refined,  so  soon  as  a  man  is  converted  and  a  church 
formed,  they  will  present  him  something  to  do,  for  himself  or  his 
children,  to  express  his  views  of  his  relations  to  the  God  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  of  its  practical  results  on  him  or  them.  At  least  so  far 
as  external  order  is  concerned,  they  are  like  the  great  water- wheeb 
by  which  a  whole  system  of  subordinate  wheels  is  moved.  Of 
course  in  forming  such  passages,  of  all  these  practical  bearings  Gkxl 
must  be  fully  aware,  for  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
Him — and  if  he  so  carefullv  notices  that  which.is  least,  how  much 
more  so  will  he  that  which  in  all  its  bearings  and  influences  is  so 
great  ?  And  what  is  clearly  taught  or  implied  in  one  such  passi^ 
would  have  abundant  prooi  though  taught  no  where  besides. 

In  all  fundamental  governmental  documents,  one  clear  and  tho- 
rough statement  is  enough.  A  mode  of  naturalization — or  of  elec- 
tion—-or  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  ruling  powers  in  the  states 
being  used  in  one  passage,  clearly  defined,  it  is  enough.  All  men 
feel  that  they  need  no  more.  And  is  it  not  so  with  God  ?  Is  one 
statement  from  a  human  government  sufficient  and  not  from  him? 
We  say  not  this  as  though  on  this  point  we  are  so  confined,  but  to 
reprove  and  repress  a  disposition  tar  too  common  to  augment  tlw 
power  of  evidence  by  accumulation  of  numerous  passages,  instead 
of  critically  and  clearly  examining  a  suflicient  number  of  satisfac- 
tory proofs.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we  view  it,  no  passage  is 
worthy  of  more  careful  attention  than  the  baptismal  command. 

What  then  is  baptism  ? 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  covenant  transaction,  involving  a  joint 
action  of  man  towards  God  and  of  God  towards  man.  In  the  case 
of  infants,  it  implies  an  act  of  solemn  consecration  to  God  and  a 
renewal  of  covenant  by  the  parents.  In  the  case  of  adults,  it  in- 
volves and  presupposes  confession  of  sin  and  calling  on  Ciod  for 
mercy.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  the  command  addressed  to  Saul, 
''  Be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  The  same  passage  teaches  us  that  it  symbolizes  and  skills 
the  granting  of  pardon  and  purity  on  the  part  of  Grod  and  the  res- 
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toration  of  rights  and  immunities  corresponding  to  the  return  of 
Jojally. 

As  it  is  an  external  and  visible  act  of  homage  to  God,  and  in- 
volves an  invocation  of  him,  so  his  name  must  be  known,  other- 
wise invocations  are  impossible  :  for  how  can  they  call  on  him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  Hence,  here  is  the  place  above  all 
others  where  we  are  to  look  for  a  full  statement  of  the  name  of 
that  God  on  whom  they  are  to  call.  And  as  we  should  expect, 
that  name  is  here  given  in  full,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  necessary  impression  of  these  facts  on  the  human  mind,  is 
this,  that  the  three  all  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
worshippers,  and  that  if  6vofta  denotes  the  personality  of  either  of 
the  three,  it  denotes  that  of  all,  and  that  in  presenting  to  the  wor- 
shippers the  name  of  his  God,  it  is  absurd  to  unite  a  Divine  person, 
a  human  person,  and  an  energy  or  attribute,  and  that  it  is  especi- 
ally absurd  to  present  an  attribute  or  energy  of  one  of  the  persons, 
as  if  it  were  not  involved  in  the  person,  but  were  something  dis- 
tinct. As  if  an  earthly  monarch  should  say,  you  are  forgiven  in 
the  name  of  myself,  and  of  my  Son,  and  of  my  energy  or  influence. 
Moreover  an  attribute  or  energy  cannot  in  any  sense  be  the  sub- 
ject of  invocation  or  reverence.  No  view  then  is  at  all  consistent 
or  even  tolerable  but  this,  that  this  passage  was  designed  to  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  the  three  Divine  persons  or  agents  by  whom  sal- 
vation is  secured  and  the  work  of  each  in  all  its  parts. 

It  would  at  once  call  for  an  opinion  on  all  these  points,  and 
make  a  doctrine  concerning  these  three  persons  coeval  with  Chris- 
tianity itself.  It  is  not  a  point  on  which  the  system  could  start 
with  no  opinions  and  allow  gross  error  to  grow  up  by  applying  a 
text  long  not  used,  to  a  use  never  dreamed  of  at  first,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  celebrated  text,  "  thou  art  Peter."  Upon  the  baptismal  for- 
mula the  full-orbed  vision  of  the  church  must  have  been  turned 
from  the  first,  and  the  first  and  earliest  opinions  on  this  text  could 
not  have  been  wrong. 

What  then  were  the  facts  ?  It  did  from  the  very  first  lead  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  whole  Christian  system  around  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity.  For  they  felt  bound  to  tell,  in  answer  to  the 
natural  and  inevitable  inquiry  of  those  to  be  baptized,  who  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were.  And  from  it  all 
the  early  arrangements  of  truth  look  their  form.  Hagenbach  says, 
"  What  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  most  probably 
composed  of  various  confessions  of  faith  used  by  the  primitive 
church  in  baptism."  He  also  says,  "  The  doctrine  of  God  ike  Fa- 
ther, God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holt/  Ghost  is  the  doctrine  of  primi- 
tive Christianity."  He  further  remarks,  that  its  import  was  not 
speculatively  developed  in  the  New  Testament,  but  that  it  was  to 
be  understood  by  considering^  its  connection  with  the  Christian 
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economy  and  the  history  and  work  of  Christ.  "Accordingly,"  he 
proceeds,  "  the  belief  in  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  consi- 
dered an  essential  part  of  the  rule  of  faith,  even  apart  from  every 
speculative  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  appears 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles' Creed  in  this  historico 
epic  form  without  any  further  allusion  to  the  unity  of  the  Deity." 

The  earliest  uninspired  description  of  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church  is  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  soon  after  the 
Apostle  John,  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  century.  He,  in  his 
Apology,  states  it  as  the  practice  of  Christians  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  who  is  God  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  by  the  prophets  predicted 
the  things  of  Christ,  and  who  counsels  and  guides  those  who  believe 
in  him. 

All  of  the  earlier  creeds  without  exception  take  their  rise  in  con- 
nection with  this  mode  of  baptism.  They  were  expositions  of  the 
Christian  system  as  developed  around  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  as  presented  in  the  baptismal  formula.  The  early  public 
creeds  of  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Rome,  and  Aquileia,  are  of  this  kind.  Similar 
creeds  are  found  in  the  works  of  Irenseus,  a  pupil  and  associate  of 
Polycarp,  Origen,  born  A.  D.  185,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Gregory, 
Thaumaturges.  There  is  also  the  creed  of  Lucian  the  Martyr, 
who  died  under  Diocletian.  Besides  these  there  is  in  the  Apostol- 
ical Constitutions  a  similar  creed,  to  be  used  at  baptism.  The 
originals  and  translations  of  all  these  may  be  seen  in  Riddle's  Chris- 
tian Antiquities,  pp.  423-425.  Here  then  are  at  least  twelve  creeds, 
of  which  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  were  composed  in  the  first 
three  centuries.  Some  were  probably  of  very  great  antiquity-,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  churches.  Eusebius  of  Cesarea  declares  that 
he  received  the  creed  of  that  church  from  the  bishops  who  were 
before  him,  both  when  he  was  catechised,  or  instructed  in  the  first 

Erinciples  of  the  faith,  and  when  he  was  baptized.  Probably  these 
ishops  received  it  in  the  same  way  from  their  predecessors,  and 
80  back  to  the  earliest  antiquity  ;  so  it  was  no  doubt  in  the  other 
churches.  These  creeds  are  not  copies  of  each  other  but  inde- 
pendent creeds.  They  vary  in  length,  stvie,  and  phraseology.  But 
m  two  respects  they  all  coincide.  They  regard  the  Father,  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  three  peksons,  by  whose  concur- 
rent agency  the  salvation  of  the  baptized  person  was  eflfected. 
These  persons  are  sometimes  directly  asserted  to  be  Divine,  and 
it  is  always  implied  that  they  are  Divine,  and  are  to  be  worshipped 
as  such. 

Neander  says,  that  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  ^  presupposes,  in 
order  to  its  being  understood  in  its  real  significancy  for  Christian 
consciousness,  this  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  (i.  e. 
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the  Trinity :)  and  we  recognize  therein  the  essential  contents  of 
Christianity,  summed  up  in  brief."  Again,  "  This  shape  of  The- 
ism, presents  the  perfect  mean  between  the  wholly  extra  mundane 
God  of  Deism,  and  the  God  brought -down  to  and  confounded  with 
the  world  of  Pantheism."  He  also  says,  and  it  deserves  particular 
notice,  that  its  ground- work  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament :  **  It 
was  no  accident  that  such  a  shaping  of  the  consciousness  of  God» 
grew  out  of  the  germs  already  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, — 
a  truth  by  some  not  duly  attended  to."  He  declares  that  it  was 
at  the  outset  a  practical  and  experimental  doctrine,  and  that  it 
formed  from  the  beginning  '*the  fundamental  consciousness  of  the 
Catholic  Church"  in  its  conflicts  with  heretics,  and  that  "  it  is  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  true  unitv  of  the  church  and  the 
identity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  all  ages." 

Such  are  the  relations,  and  such  has  been  the  actual  working  of 
the  baptismal  command  of  Christ.  If  He  meant  to  develop  in  the 
church  the  pure,  and  personal  unity  of  God,  he  could  not  have 
adopted  a  mode  less  likely  to  produce  that  result.  If  He  meant  to 
develop  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  took  a  course  exactly  and 
poweriully  adapted  to  efiect  it,  and.  the  results  were  such  as  might 
be  expected. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  this  baptismal  formula  could  not 
stand  alone.  It  would  at  once  call  to  mind  all  that  Christ  had  said 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  Jn. 
14 :  16,  where  his  personality  and  work  are  clearly  and  fully  set 
forth.  It  would  recall  all  that  John,  and  Paul,  and  the  other  apos- 
tles had  taught  of  Christ.  It  would  act  as  a  lens,  concentrating  in 
one  focus  all  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  Bible  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Trinity. 

But  besides  this  particular  recognition  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity  in  their  connection,  there  are  other  passages  which,  in 
view  of  the  facts  stated,  would  further  develop  and  confirm  the 
doctrine.  We  will  present  them  side  by  side  with  the  baptismal 
formula. 

1.  Matt.  28 :  19 ;  "  Go  ve  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

2.  1  Peter,  1:2;  Peter  to  those  who  are  "  elect  according  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  Crod  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ," 

3.  Eph.  2:  18  ;  "  For  by  him  (Christ)  we  both,^  (Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles) have  access  by  one  Spirit,  unto  the  Father." 

4.  1  Cor.  12:  4-6  ;  "There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit,  and  there  are  difierences  of  administrations  but  the  same 
Lord,  and  there  are  diversities  of  operations  but  it  is  the  same  Grod 
which  worketti  all  in  all." 
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5.  3  Cor.  13 :  14 ;  ''  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jhs\X9  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you 
all." 

The  first,  as  we  have  seen,  indicates  the  God  to'whom  those  who 
are  baptized  are  dedicated.  The  second  passage  indicates  how 
each  of  the  persons  in  the  one  God,  operates  in  saving  men.  The 
Father  elects,  the  Spirit  sanctifies,  ihe  Son  makes  atonement.  The 
third  passage  shows  the  experiniental  recognition  of  the  three  per- 
sons by  Christians  in  prayer  to  God  and  communion  with  him. 
They  come  through  Christ  as  mediator,  and  are  assisted  by  the 
Spirit  as  sanctifier  and  comforter,  and  thus  draw  near  as  cbildren 
unto  the  Father.  The  fourth  passage  explains  how  the  church  in 
the  primitive  age  was  peculiarly  assisted  by  the  three  persoofl  of 
the  Trinity.  They  derived  miraculous  gifts  from  the  Holy  Spirit, — 
Christ  acted  as  bead  or  Lord  of  the  church,  and  the  rather  di- 
rected the  whole  system,  working  all  in  all.  The  fifth  passaf^e  is 
a  prayer  addressed  to  each  person  of  the  Trinity,  imploring  them 
to  bless  the  Christian  church. 

These  passages  all  occur  in  remarkable  circumstances,  and  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  part  in  the  plan  of  the  Bible.  Baptism  is  a 
standing  and  public  act  of  Divine  worship,  and  if  any  where  we 
might  expect  definite  information  concerning  God,  it  is  here. 

The  next  three  passages  occur  in  communications  from  God  U> 
select  bodies  of  his  redeen>ed  subjects,  and  treat  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  topics ;  how  he  chose,  reformed  and  pardoned  them, 
how  they  are  to  come  into  his  presence,  in  what  way  he  blesses 
his  church  with  spiritual  gifts,  who  is  head  of  the  church,  and  who 
presides  over  the  whole  plan. 

In  the  last,  one  of  his  chosen  ambassadors  commends  to  him  in 
a  public  prayer  a  body  of  his  redeemed  subjects,  and  implores  his 
blessing  upon  them.  In  such  cases  as  these,  if  any  where,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  disclosed,  and  here  it  is 
most  clearly  taught.  This  view  of  the  subject  now  casts  back 
light  on  those  ascriptions  of  praise  to  Gk)d  in  which  the  word  holy 
is  thrice  repeated,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  Aaron  aiul 
his  sons  were  directed  to  use  a  threefold  blessing  analogous  to  that 
in  2  Cor.  13  :  14.  See  Num.  6  :  22-27,  after  which  the  fdlowing 
words  are  subjoined,  '*  They  shall  put  my  name  upon  the  children 
of  Israel  and  I  will  bless  them."  These  things  alone  would  not 
prove  the  doctrine,  but  they  accord  with  it  and  are  explained  by  it. 
yfe  know  that  all  the  texts  under  this  head  have  been  attacked  piece- 
meal, and  efibrts  made  to  explain  them  away,  and  what  will  not  in- 
genuity and  aversion  to  the  truth  wrest  and  attempt  to  explain 
away  ?  To  notice  all  that  has  been  said  is  inconsistent  with  our 
limits ;  we  can  only  at  present  advert  to  the  leading  features  of  the 
most  plausible  system  of  evasion.  This  makes  the  Son,  here 
merely  a  Divine  messenger ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  a  name  for  Di- 
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vine  influences  figuratively  used.  Nothing  but  the  love  of  a  party 
would  ever  lead  a  man  to  unite  Grod,  and  a  creature,  and  Divine 
influence?,  as  in  these  passages  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
are  united.  It  requires  much  dexterity  in  the  use  of  language  and 
a  very  cautious  paraphrase  to  make  it  even  seem  plausible,  but  strip 
it  of  its  dress  of  words  and  look  at  its  essential  ideas  and  the  delu- 
sion vanishes.  Moreover,  in  the  passage  from  Corinthians  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Spirit  is  plainly  set  forth,  "  All  these  worketh  that 
one  and  the  self  same  spirit  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he 
unlL"  There  are  other  passages  of  the  same  kind,  but  those 
already  adduced  must  sufiice. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  consider  the  third  class  of  passages, 
— those  that  disclose  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  three  persons. 
A  iull  quotation,  discussion,  exposition  and  vindication  of  all  the 
passages  contained  in  this  class  will  not,  of  course,  be  expected. 
We  shall  merely  advert  to  enough  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
ai^gument. 

As  it  regards  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  no  reasonable  doubt 
exists  among  any,  and  this  needs  not  to  be  discussed. 

As  it  regards  the  Son,  there  is  no  need  of  establishing  hfs  per- 
sonality, as  it  is  not  disputed.  The  point  of  inquiry,  then,  is  this : 
Did  he  exist  as  a  Divine  person,  before  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was 
born,  and  is  he,  as  it  regards  this  nature,  Divine  ?  These  inquiries 
we  answer  by  showing  that  the  Bible  directly  calls  him  God,  as- 
cribes to  him  the  attributes  of  God,  omniscience,  omnipresence, 
omnipotence ;  the  works  of  God — creation,  preservation,  govern- 
ment, and  the  oflice  of  judging,  rewarding  and  punishing ;  the 
worship  of  God — ^prayer,  faith  and  adoration,  asserts  his  incarna- 
tion, and  contrasts  his  human  nature  with  his  Divine.  On  all 
these  points  the  Bible  speaks  fully,  of  which  we  shall  soon  give 
illustrations. 

As  it  regards  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  point  of  inquiry  is.  Can  his 
separate  personality  and  his  Divinity  be  proved  ?  for,  either  it  is 
denied  that  he  is  a  person,  or  if  it  is  admitted  that  he  is,  be  is  by  anti- 
trinitarians,  confounded  with  the  Father,  since,  as  they  say,  God  is 
a  holy  spirit,  or  else  his  Divinity  is  denied.  When  his  personality 
is  proved,  and  it  is  made  manifest  that  he  is  distinct  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  his  Divinity  is  proved  by  showing  that  the 
Bible  gives  to  him  the  names,  attributes,  works  and  worship  of 
God,  €is  in  the  case  of  the  Son.  On  all  these  points  the  Bible 
speaks  clearly  and  fully.  The  plan  of  the  whole  argument  for  a 
Trinity  of  persons  in  the  one  God,  is  now  before  us. 

We  will  now,  by  way  of  illustration,  suppose  an  early  convert, 
induced  by  the  baptismal  formula  to  inquire,  who  is  this  Son  into 
whose  name  I  am  to  be  baptized  ?  He  turns  to  the  Gospel  of 
John,  and  reads,  Jn.  1 :  1-3,  14,  ''  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
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and  the  word  was  with  God,  and  the  word  was  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made.  And  the  word  became  flesh,  und  dwelt  among  us,  full 
of  grace  and  truth,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  tie 
only  begotten  of  the  Father."  He  turns  to  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  and  reads  a  list  of  the  honors  of  the  Jews,  closed  with 
this  as  the  crowning  one,  that  "  of  them,  as  concerning:  the  Jlesh, 
Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God*  blessed  forever,"  Rom.  9 :  5. 
He  turns  again  to  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  reads  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that ''  he  is  the  true  God  and  etemd 
life."  1  Jn.  5 :  20.  He  turns  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  hears 
Thomas,  wHo  had  been  doubtful,  saying  to  Christ,  '*  My  Lord  and 
my  God,"  and  hears  Christ  commend  him  for  this  exercise  of  faith. 
Jn.  20 :  28,  20.  He  turns  to  Paul's  Epistle,  to  the  Philippians, 
and  finds  humility  and  self-sacrifice  inculcated  by  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  "  who,  in  the  form  of  God,  but  not  desirous  of  retain- 
ing a  state  of  equality  with  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  was  made  after  the  similitude  of 
men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  humbled  himself  and 
became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  Phil.  2 : 
6-8.  He  turns  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  finds  predicated 
of  Christ,  one  of  the  most  definite  and  sublime  descriptions  of 
the  creation  and  final  dissolution  of  the  universe,^  that  occurs  in 
the  Word  of  God,  and  one  which  is  there  predicated  of  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Old  Testament :  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy 
hands ;  they  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest ;  anH  they  all  shut 
wax  old  as  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years 
shall  not  fail."  The^name  Jehovah,  creative  power,  eternity  and 
immutability,  he  sees,  are  here  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  that  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  this,  in  the  preceding  verse,  he  is  thus  ad- 
dressed :  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever."  Heb,  2 : 
8-12.  He  farther  notices  that,  in  numerous  other  instances,  what 
is  in  the  Old  Testament  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  is,  in  the  New,  as- 
cribed to  Christ.  The  sublime  account  of  the  inauguration  of 
Isaiah,  (Is.  6,)  presents  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts,  as  the  majestic  being 
whom  the  prophet  saw ;  in  whose  presence  the  temple  trembled 
and  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  whom  the  seraphim  adored.  Yet 
John  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  was  Christ  whose  glory  the 
prophet  saw,  and  of  whom  he  spake.  Jn.  12:  41.  Paul  also  as- 
serts that  it  was  Christ  whom  the  Israelites  tempted  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  were  destroyed  of  serpents,  and  yet  the  beins  tempted, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  was  Jehovah.  1  Cor.  10 :  9.  The  inquirer 
now  notices  that  the  grand  characteristic  of  Divinity,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  that  (rod  asserts  that 
he  created  them  alone  and  by  himself.    Is.  44 :  24.     He  then  no- 
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tices  again  that  the  ascription  of  creation  to  Christ  is  repeated  bjr 
Paul  in  the  most  unlimited  terms.  Col.  1 :  16.  "By  him  were 
all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  upon,  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  dominions,  princi- 

Ealities,  or  powers,  all  things  were  cheated  by  him  and  for  him,  and 
e  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  subsist.''  He  hears 
Christ  saying,  "  All  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  that 
searcheth  the  hearts."  Rev.  2 :  23.  He  then  turns  and  reads, 
"  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked, 
who  can  know  it  ?     I,  Jehovah,  search  the  heart."     Jer.  17:9, 

10.  And  again,  "  Jehovah,  thou,  even  thou  only,  knowest  the 
hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men."     1  Kings,  8 :  39. 

Again,  he  reads  the  sublime  description  of  God  as  "dwelling  in 
light  unapproachable ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see''  1  Tim. 
6  :  16.  And  yet  he  hears  Christ  declaring  it  to  be  his  peculiar  f  re- 
rogative  in  contrast  with  men,  that  he  hath  seen  the  Father.  "  Not 
that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  except  him  who  came  from 
God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father."  He  also  sees,  that  to  this  corres- 
ponds the  statement  of  John  :  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  only  begotten  Son  that  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  revealed  him."  He  notices  too,  that  this  Son  is  that 
Creator  of  all  things  who  was  with  God,  and  was  God.  John  1  : 
18.  Christ  also  makes  his  knowledge  of  the  Father  commensurate 
with  the  Father's  knowledge  of  him.  "  No  one  knoweth  the  Son 
but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  Mat.  11: 
27.  He  notices  that  in  various  other  places  the  power  of  search- 
ing the  heart  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  John  2  :  24,  25  ;  and  John  6 : 
64,  and  that  the  apostles  prayed  to  him  and  said,  when  about  to 
fill  the  place  of  Judas,  "  Thou  Lord  which  knowest  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  show  which  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen."  Acts,  1 : 
24.  He  hears  the  dying  Stephen  praying  to  Christ,  and  com- 
mending  to  him  his  departing  spirit,  Acts  7  :  59,  60.  He  hears 
Paul   praying  repeatedly  to  Christ,  2  Cor.  12  :  8,  9 ;  1  Thess.  3  : 

11,  12;  2  Thess.  2  :  16,  17.  He  hears  Ananias,  to  whom  Christ 
appeared  in  a  vision,  and  also  the  apostle  Paul,  characterize 
Christians  as  those  who  call  upon  the  name  of  Christy  1  Cor.  1:2; 
Acts  9  :  14.  He  sees,  too,  that  Christians  were  generally  spoken 
of  by  this  title.  Acts  9  :  21.  Moreover,  he  hears  Christ  saying 
**  that  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the  Fa- 
then"  John  5  :  23.  Once  more  he  hears  all  the  angels  of  God 
called  on  to  worship  him ;  he  listens,  and  lo  he  hears  angels  and 
saints  in  heaven  adoring  Christ  in  the  same  lofty  strains  in  which 
they  worship  the  Father.  Need  we  ask  what  must  be  the  effect 
of  these,  and  a  great  multitude  of  similar  passages  to  which  we 
cannot  even  allude,  upon  the  mind  of  such  an  inquirer.  Will  he 
not  with  believing  Thomas  say  to  Christ,  My  Lord  find  my  God, 
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cemed,  we  would  much  sooner  believe  in  three  separate,  infinite, 
self-existent  spirits,  than  in  one  solitary  Gknl,  who  in  the  wide  uni- 
verse  could  find  no  equal  to  love.  Intellect  is  not  the  great  want, 
nor  power,  but  love,  reciprocated  love,  even  in  God  himself.  For 
can  we  conceive  of  the  infinite  Father  as  happy,  without  the  love 
of  the  infinite  Son  ? 

We  reject  tritheism  because  it  is  not  a  fact ; — ^because  the  BiUe 
does  not  teach  it,  but  rather  the  essential  unity  of  God. 

But  we  are  free  to  confess  that  such  an  idea  of  tritheism  as  we 
can  form  would  be  far  better  to  us  than  such  unity,  as  leaves  only 
a  Sabellian  trinity  as  its  ultimate  logical  development.  There  is 
something  lovely,  affecting,  sublime,  in  the  mutual  love  and  per- 
fect social  intercourse  of  three  infinite  self-existent  minds.  It 
would  not  strike  a  repulsive  chord  in  our  mind  if  it  were  reveal- 
ed in  the  Word  of  God.  The  unity  of  three  such  minds  in  infi- 
nite love,  and  intellectual  intercourse,  would  give  an  idea  of  bliss 
unspeakable.  The  thought  of  it  might  well  fill  a  universe  with 
joy  and  elevate  them  to  higher  degrees  of  mutual  love. 

But  we  do  not  accept  any  unrevealed  speculations.  We  go  to 
the  Bible  and  take  what  we  find  there.  We  do  find  there  the 
sarpe  enrapturing  idea  of  infinite  society  between  Divine  persons, 
and  in  addition  to  it  essential  unity,  which  we  regard  as  a  higher 
perfection  than  if  these  persons  were  essentially  separate,  because 
God  in  fact  so  exists.^  From  all  human  speculations  in  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  Trinity  as  a  revealed  doctrine  we  abstain,  de- 
siring only  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  doctrine  as  it  is  revealed,  and 
therefore  to  teach  it  solely  through  the  words  and  thoughts  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.  This  has  been  our  simple  aim  in  the 
present  effort,  and  as  we  close  we  commend  our  humble  labors  to 
Him  in  whom  alone  is  all  our  hope  of  success. 

* "  Have  we  not  reason  to  conclude  that  this  distinction  of  three  in  one  is 
that  in  which  the  most  perfect  and  happy  society  consists,  in  which  love  and 
friendship  is  exercised  to  the  highest  perfection  and  with  infinite  enjoyment 
and  felicity.  And  that  the  most  perfect  and  happy  society  of  creatures,  ooited 
together  forever,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  strongest  sweetest  loye  and 
friendship,  is  an  emanation  from  this  infinite  three  one,  as  the  fountain  and 
pattern  of  all  happjr  society  and  friendships  and  the  hignest  possible  resem- 
blance of  it.  This  idea  seems  to  be  suggested,  if  not  necessarily  implied,  in 
John  17  :  21-23."— Dr.  Hopkins, 

He  also  intimates  that  this  *^may  be  essential  to  the  infinitely  [perfect  bdiA 
and  that  otherwise  he  would  not  be  absolutely  perfect,  all-sumcientandinn- 
nitely  blessed.**    Dr.  Emmons  maintained  the  same  general  view. 
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ARTICLE  VIII.  ^ 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

Bj  R«T.  BoBKftT  W.  Hill,  M«iidon,  N.  T. 

Christians  are  agreed  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  means  of 
sanctificatioQ.  But  what  part  of  this  Word  is  honored  with  an 
instrumentality  so  exceedingly  important?  Is  it  the  Law,  or  the 
Gospel,  or  both  unitedly  and  indiscriminately  ?  A  wise  answer  to 
these  inquiries  may  be  of  service  to  the  church  and  to  the  ministry. 
In  discussing  this  subject  we  shall  institute  and  endeavor  to  an- 
swer the  following  questions:  What  is  the  Law  as  distinguished 
from  the  Gospel?  Is  there  any  evidence,  that  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  as  such  possess  a  greater  efficiency  in  the  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  than  the  truths  of  the  Law?  Does  the  Gospel  receive  any 
agencies  not  received  by  the  Law  ?  Is  not  the  sanctification  of 
Christians  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  those  agencies  ?  Does 
the  Holy  Spirit  employ  the  Gospel  more  than  the  Law  in  the  work 
of  sanctification  ? 

1.  What  then  is  the  Law  as  distinguished  from  the  Gospel  ?  The 
word  Law  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  with  various  latitudes  of  mean- 
ing. Sometimes  it  refers  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Hence  it 
is  said  of  thosq  to  whom  no  express  revelation  had  been  given, 
"  which  shows  the  works  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness."  Again,  it  denotes  those  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
This  is  "  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances,"  and 
which  had  only  "  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  To  this 
the  Saviour  alludes  when  he  says,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfill.       It  was  enacted  for  a  specific  purpose,  for  a  particular 

Eiople,  and  for  a  limited  time.  The  term  Law,  also  means  the 
ecalogue  or  the  Ten  Commandments  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai. 
"Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law**  It  embraces  all  those  great 
moral  truths  which  are  founded  in  the  relations  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures to  God  and  one  another,  and  which  ought  ever  to  regulate 
their  feelings  and  conduct,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  equally  appli- 
cable  to  all,  whether  they  be  angels  or  nien,  whether  they  be  holy 
or  unholy,  whether  they  exist  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or  in  hell. 

The  word  Gospel  is  more  limited  in  its  signification.  It  means 
"  eood  news,  or  a  joyful  message."  It  is  the  revelation  of  the  grace 
ot  God  to  fallen  men  through  a  Mediator.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  Law  and  the  Gospel  will  be  more  clearly  seen,  by  con- 
templating some  truths  which  are  common  to  them  both,  and  then 
noticing  the^pjints  in  which  they  differ. 
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(1.)  They  both  recognize  the  existence  of  God.  Without  this 
great  and  overwhelming  truth,  there  could  be  no  meaning  to 
either  of  these  terms.  Hence,  all  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  are  founded  on  the  glorious  fact,  that 
there  is  a  God. 

(2.)  The  Law  and  the  Gospel  teach,  that  God  is  a  being  of  ii^ 
nite  perfection.  His  natural  and  moral  attributes  are  described  in 
glowing  language.  His  power,  his  omnipresence,  his  knowledge, 
his  independence ; — his  holiness,  comprehending  his  goodness, 
wisdom,  justice  and  truth,  are  in  the  highest  sense  without  limit. 
Such  is  his  glory,  a  glory  immutably  the  same,  that  no  one  hath 
seen  its  full  exhibition,  nor  can  see  it,  and  live.  In  proof  of  the 
Divine  perfection,  passages  may  be  drawn,  with  equal  readiness, 
and  in  equal  number,  from  every  part  of  the  Bible. 

(3.)  The  government  of  God  is  asserted  in  the  Law  and  the  Gos- 
pel. His  moral  government,  which  describes  the  duties  of  crea- 
tures, and  presents  motives  to  obedience,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  government  of  law.  He  commands  certain  actions,  and 
forbids  others  ;  and  then  supports  these  commands  and  prohibitions 
by  the  most  solemn  considerations.  But  where  do  you  find  the 
duty  of  creatures,  as  creatures,  most  clearly  illustrated,  in  the  old, or 
new  dispensation  ?  Reason  and  modesty  will  not  attempt  a  decision. 
Love,  supreme  love  to  God,  and  impartial  benevolence  towards 
man,  is  taught  no  more  explicitly  and  enjoined  by  no  higher  mo- 
tives, in  the  Gospel,  than  in  the  Law.  As  a  system  of  moral  ad- 
ministration, the  Law  is  perfect.  It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  the 
Gospel  to  prescribe  a  purer  code  of  morals,  instead  of  this,  it  mag- 
nifies the  Law  and  honors  it,  by  sustaining  its  penalty,  and  re- 
storing the  fallen  creature  to  the  image  of  its  great  Author.  Its 
influence  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  redeemed  is  simply  resto- 
rative; inspiring  them  with  that  holiness  which  the  Law  demands; 
and  thus  making  them  the  willing  and  active  subjects  of  the  moral 
government  of  Jehovah. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  providential  government  of  (3od.  By 
inspired  men  who  lived  under  the  legal  dispensation,  it  is  written, 
"  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens ;  his  kingdom 
ruleth  over  all.  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  repre- 
sented as  nothing ;  and  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies 
cf  Heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?"  In  the  testa- 
ment of  grace,  it  is  written,  "In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of 
them  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Father.  The  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered."  It  is  the  providence  of  God 
that  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,  feeds  the  fowls  of  heaven,  directs 
the  steps  of  man,  stills  the  tumult  of  the  people,  controls  the  revo- 
lutions 6f  empires,  gives  life,  and  takes  it  away. 
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(4.)  The  fallen  and  guilty  condition  of  man  is  taught  in  the 
Law  and  in  the  Gospel.  "  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imac^ination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  We  have  before 
proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin." 

(5.)  The  Law  and  the  Gospel  also  teach  our  obligations  and  ac- 
countability. In  both,  man  is  represented  as  sustaining  such  rela- 
tions to  God,  as  to  prove  him  to  oe  under  natural,  legal,  and  moral 
obligations.  These  obligations  necessarily  imply  accountability. 
Hence  the  commands,  threatenings,  and  promises  of  Revelation. 
*'  Be  ye  holy.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord,  thy  God."  Hence  also  the  appointment  of  that 
day,  which  shall  reveal  the  righteous  judgment  of  Grod,  and  settle 
forever  the  destinies  of  moral  agents.  '*  Gfxl  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good, 
or  whether  it  be  evil.  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ ;,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad." 

In  attempting  to  show  in  what  respects  the  Grospel  diflers  from 
the  Law,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  of  those  truths  which  are 
exhibited  more  clearly  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter.  Our  ob- 
ject does  not  require  this.  But  what  truths  does  the  Gospel  reveal, 
concerning  which  the  Law  is  silent  ?  Whatever  difierent  answers 
might  be  given,  they  may  all  be  comprehended  in  the  following : 
The  peculiar  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Gospel,  is 
justification  by  faith,  through  a  Mediator.  It  is  a  system  of  grace; 
and  as  such  makes  provision,  on  certain  conditions,  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin.  It  furnishes  no  essentially 
new  views  oi  the  character  of  God,  or  the  character  of  man. 
Grace  is  indeed  an  exhibition  of  the  Divine  character  unknown  to 
the  Law ;  and  by  it  the  prospects  of  sinners  are  greatly  changed ; 
but  the  grace  of  God  is  not  in  conflict  with  his  justice.  Each  of 
these  attributes  is  holy,  or  holiness  itself,  operating  in  different 
"ways,  but  for  the  same  grand  object.  Whether  sin  be  pardoned, 
or  punished,  the  ultimate  design  is  the  illustration  of  the  Divine 
glory. 

2.  Is  there  amr  proof  that  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  such,  pos- 
sess greater  efficiency  in  the  work  of  sanctification,  than  the 
truths  of  the  Law  ? 

(1.)  No  proof  can  be  derived  from  the  consideration,  that  the 
law  does  not  sanctify.  While  this  is  freely  admitted,  it  is  still 
maintained,  that  even  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  never  effect  this  de- 
sirable object.  In  this  respect,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  are  on 
equal  ground.  Neither  of  them  has  the  honor  of  plucking  the 
prey  from  the  mighty,  or  of  transforming  the  creature  into  the 
miage  of  God.    As  God  never  intended  to  make  the  rain  and  the 
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heat  efficient  causes  in  the  production  of  vegetation ;  so  he  never  in- 
tended to  make  even  his  own  Word  an  independent  agent  in  the 
promotion  of  holiness.  Neither  commands  nor  invitations,  threat- 
enincs  nor  promises,  will  ever  break  the  flinty  heart,  or  bow  the 
stubborn  will.  Whether  you  place  the  sinner  by  the  side  of  the 
cross,  or  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  The 
exhibitions  neither  of  grace  nor  of  justice,  will  renew  and  sanctify 
the  souls  of  men.  "  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  For  everv  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the 
light,  neither  Cometh  to  the  li|];ht,jest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved/^ 
No  matter  whether  this  light  shine  from  Calvary  or  Sinai,  it  is 
never  comprehended.  By  it,  the  sinner  will  never  be  savingly  en- 
lightened. Divine  illumination  is  the  work  of  God.  '^God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  (rod, 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  same  sentiment  is  asserted  in 
strong  terms  by  our  Saviour,  "  Which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  Paul 
acknowledges  this  truth*  *'  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but 
God  gave  the  increase ;  so  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any 
thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  in- 
crease." 

(2.)  No  proof  of  the  superior  influence  of  the  Gospel  in  sancti- 
fication  can  be  drawn  irom  the  fact,  that  Christians  must  not  rely 
on  the  Law,  ''  as  an  eflectual  means  "  of  promoting  this  end.  An 
effectual  means  is  one  which,  by  its  own  power,  produces  a  result 
There  is,  however,  no  such  power  in  truth.  Its  efficiency  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Almighty  Agent,  who  uses  it.  And  is  not  this 
the  proper  idea  to  be  attached  to  the  word,  means  ?  To  make  it 
effectual,  is  to  make  it  an  agent ;  but  this  involves  an  absurdity. 
It  makes  the  instrument,  and  the  producing  oause,  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

We  are  aware  that  Christians  purify  themselves  in  obeying  the 
TRUTH.  But  what  is  the  cause  oi  this  obedience  ?  "  Elect  accord- 
ing to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience.'*  Here  we  might  rest  the  matter ; 
but  suppose  the  Word  of  Grod  to  remain  what  it  now  is ;  and  sup- 
pose all  the  influence  which  it  can  exert,  be  poured  upon  the  mind. 
'<  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  such  is  the  force  of  sinful  desires 
and  lusts,  that  they  triumph  over  the  precepts  of  the  law,"  aiul 
the  gospel,  "  and  lead  the  unsanctified  to  continual  opposition  and 
transgression.  Even  against  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience, 
as  well  as  against  the  Divine  precepts,  does  carnal  desire  prevail. 
We  yield  the  moral  self  to  the  power  of  the  carnal  self,  and  plan^ 
deeper  into  ruin,  while  the  voice  of  God's  Law  is  thundering  m 
our  ears,"  the  voice  of  Divine  grace  calling  upon  us  to  return. 
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"and  the  voice  of  our  own  consciences  loudly  remonstrating 
against  our  conduct/'  *'Let  us  break  his  bands  asunder.  Gro 
thy  way  for  this  time :  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused :  We  will  not 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  us/'  is  the  uniform  ianmiage  of  the 
unrenewed  heart.  While  our  consciences  testify  to  the  excellence 
and  purity  of  the  Law,  and  to  the  grace  and  glory  of  the'Gospel, 
we  still  gu-d  ourselves  for  the  conflict.  God  calls,  by  the  voice  of 
justice  and  mercy,  and  yet  we  will  not  hear*  What  folly,  then, 
to  rely  upon  the  simple  agency  of  truth,  whether  that  truth  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  Law,  or  the  Gospel,  to  stay  the  tide  of  unholy  feel- 
ing, and  to  fix  the  affections,  in  supreme  delight,  upon  invisible 
and  eternal  things  ?  As  well  might  you  attempt  to  calm  the  agi- 
tated ocean,  by  the  mere  repetition  of  some  scriptural  truth. 
None  but  God  can  say,  with  a  prevailing  voice,  *'  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  He  who 
relies  upon  truth,  as  an  effectual  means  of  sanctincation,  whether 
that  truth  be  found  in  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  legalist. 

(3.)  No  proof  in  favor  of  the  Gospel  can  be  derived  from  the 
consideration,  that  Christians  are  not  under  "  the  law  as  an  effica- 
cious  means  of  deUverance  from  sin."  They  are  not.  in  this 
sense,  under  the  Gospel.  It  is  indeed  written,  "  Sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you,  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.'' 
But  does  the  word  grace  here  mean  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
truth  peculiar  to  a  dispensation  of  mercy  r  While  God  has  dis- 
tinctly taught  that  we  oucht  to  obey  the  law,  and  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  ue  Gospel,  he  has  never  intimated  that  the  publication 
of  truth  is  all  that  he  will  do  for  the  recovery  of  man  from  the 
ruins  of  the  fall.  Had  his  interposition  on  our  behalf,  been  limited 
to  this,  we  can  see  no  necessity  for  the  incarnation,  death  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus.  Was  an  atonement  necessary,  in  order  that 
man  should  be  taught  his  duty  ?  Has  this  atonement  altered  the 
nature  of  truth,  by  clothing  it  with  an  inherent  efficacy  ?  We  do 
indeed  pray,  that  truth  may  have  an  effect ;  but  in  this  prayer,  we 
do  not  believe  nor  feel,  that  the  agency  which  makes  truth  effec- 
tual, is  in  the  truth  itself.  God  has  not  placed  us  exclusively  under 
the  power  of  moral  suasion,  to  break  the  bonds  of  sin ;  nor  has  he 
taught  us  to  rely  on  this  as  the  only,  or  the  prominent  source  of 
encouragement  and  aid.  This  is  not  the  constitution  of  the  Gos- 
peL  Were  it  so,  our  hopes  for  sanctification  would  be  vain.  In 
this  respect,  the  ministration  of  righteousness  does  not  and  cannot 
exceed  m  glory  the  ministration  of  condemnation.  Who  that  con- 
templates me  moral  condition  of  a  single  individual,  or  of  a  sin^ 
church,  does  not  feel  that  a  higher  and  mightier  influence  is  neces- 
sary to  growth  in  grace  ?  And  is  not  this  the  influence  for  which 
tha  believer  prays,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  triumphs  over 
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sin,  and  rejoices  in  the  assurance  that  he  shall  finally  take  his  seat 
among  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  ? 

(4.)  No  proof  of  the  superior  influence  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
work  of  sanctification,  can  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  sinners 
"  always  abuse  the  Law,"  and  become  more  guilty  under  it.  That 
the  Law  would  be  the  occasion  of  aggravating  our  sins,  might 
naturally  have  been  expected.  This  necessarily  follows  from  the 
abuse  oi  increased  light.  "  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  no 
sin ;  but  now  ye  say,  We  see  ;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth."  But 
if  the  Law,  instead  of  delivering  us  from  sin,  is  the  occasion  of  oar 
plunging  deeper  into  it,  we  may  certainly  inquire,  Why  is  it  thus? 
Does  this  result  necessarily  follow  ?  that  is,  is  the  nature  of  the 
Law  such,  that  men  cannot  help  multiplying  their  crimes  under 
its  influence  ?  Does  it  produce  sin,  as  naturally  as  poison  pro- 
duces death  ?  Such  an  idea  would  impeach  the  wisdom  andgood- 
ness  of  God.  He  certainly  commanded  Moses,  and  all  who  lived 
under  the  legal  dispensation,  to  be  holy ;  he  blamed  them  for  hot 
being  holy.  But  if  the  Law  was  naturally  defective,  how  were 
sinners  to  blame  for  not  being  sanctified  r  Suppose  that  their 
powers  were  adequate  to  the  task,  under  appropriate  means ;  yet 
why  withhold  the  means,  aud  still  require  the  tale  of  brick?  Is 
there  any  wisdom,  any  goodness,  any  justice  here  ?  But "  the 
law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good. 
Is  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto  "  the  sinner  ?  "God 
forbid/*  The  Law  is  never  the  direct  and  legitimate  cause  of  sin- 
It  was  designed,  and  is  adapted  to  lead  men  to  holiness  and  hap*- 
piness.  It  "was  ordained  to  life."  How  plain,  then,  that  its 
abuse  and  perversion  is  the  cause  of  the  sinner's  increasing  wick- 
edness and  ^ilt  ?  It  is  an  inadequate  means  of  sanctification,  b^ 
cause  the  fallen  creature  abuses  it ;  and  being  abused,  its  thunders 
of  wrath  roll  onward  with  increasing  majesty  and  terror,  waxing 
louder  and  longer. 

But  if  the  fact  that  the  Law  is  the  occasion  of  aggravating  our 
guilt,  "  shows  its  insufiSciency  as  a  means  of  sanctification, '  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  will  prove  that  the  Gospel  also  is  inade- 
quate to  this  important  work.  The  facts  are  the  same  in  both 
cases.  Indeed,  as  the  Gospel  contains  a  fuller  and  richer  exhibi- 
tion of  truth  than  the  Law,  the  guilt  of  abusing  the  former  is  far 
more  aggravated,  than  that  of  abusing  the  latter.  "  He  that  des- 
pised Moses*  law,  died  without  mercy  under  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses ;  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  wor- 
thy, who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace."  Our  Saviour 
teaches  the  same  afiecting  truth.  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken 
unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  have  they  no  cloak  for 
their  sin.     Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words 
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when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house,  or  city,  shake  off  the  dust  of 
your  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
for  that  city."  Both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  being  perverted  by 
the  unrenewed  man,  work  wrath,  and  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death. 
In  these  circumstances,  they  are  always  a  source  of  death  unto 
death.  The  fact  is  certain.  The  fault  and  consequences  are 
ours. 

(5.)  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  sanctifying  influence  the 
Gospel  can  exert  without  the  Law.  The  Law  commands  us  to  be 
holy,  teaches  us  that  we  ought  to  be  holy,  and  declares  that  we  may 
justly  be  condemned  for  not  being  holy.  It  urges  this  duty  by 
motives  drawn  from  the  authority  of  God,  the  glories  of  heaven, 
and  the  misery  of  hell.  It  surrounds  the  creature  with  all  that 
is  grand,  awful  and  subduing,  in  the  character  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
retributions  of  eternity.  True,  it  says  nothing  of  pardon.  Its 
appeals  to  the  understanding,  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  are 
founded  upon  the  immutable  principles  of  righteousness.  And  is 
not  man  so  constituted  as  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  appeals  ? 
Is  he  not  capable  of  being  actuated  by  benevolent  feelings  ? 
Though  fallen,  is  he  not  still  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil ;  and  can  he  not  do  right,  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  right  ? 
Or  must  he  be  urged  to  action  by  the  additional  hope  of  a  gratui- 
tous reward?  Can  he  not  admit  that  holiness  is  lovely,  before  he 
has  any  evidence  of  forgiveness  ?  If  not,  then  how  can  he  be 
awakened  and  aroused  by  the  influence  of  those  motives  which 
result  from  the  offer  of  pardon  ?  If  there  is  nothing  in  man,  upon 
which  the  demands  of  the  Law  can  fasten,  then  it  is  certain  that 
he  will  forever  remain  dead  to  the  claims  of  the  Gospel.  The  ne- 
cessity and  even  desirabless  of  a  dispensation  of  grace,  is  founded 
exclusively  upon  the  equity,  fitness  and  beauty  of  the  l^al  dispen- 
sation. This  the  sinner  must  feel,  before  he  can  perceive  any 
harmony  between  the  legal  and  the  mediatorial  government  of 
God.  By  the  unrenewed  man,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  are  re- 
garded as  in  conflict  with  each  other.  He  knows  not,  that  here 
mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ;  righteousness  and  peace  kiss 
each  other.  But  this  glorious  truth  he  must  see  and  acknowledge. 
He  must  have  some  right  afiections  towards  the  Law,  before  he 
can  have  any  right  feelings  towards  the  Gospel.  Where  the  for- 
mer is  hated,  the  latter  is  despised.  The  sinner  cannot  desire 
pardon,  or  be  moved  to  action  by  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  till  he 
admits  that  the  demands  and  penalties  of  the  Law  are  holy. 
When  the  ministration  of  condemnation  appears  glorious,  then  will 
the  ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory.  The  Gospel 
without  the  Law,  presents  no  motive  to  action,  and  is  utterly  in- 
capable of  influencing  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  A  man  must 
feel  that  he  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  and  is  justly  condemned, 
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before  he  will  seek  spiritual  life,  or  admit,  even,  that  he  needs  for- 
giveness. Here,  then,  we  perceive  with  what  perfect  harmony 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  act  upon  the  heart ;  and  how  necessary 
it  is  to  combine  their  influence  in  our  efforts  to  save  men.  Their 
effect  upon  the  moral  character  is  the  same.  They  both  aim  to 
make  men  holy  ;  and  when  not  resisted  or  perverted  by  the  obsti- 
nate will  of  man,  they  always  produce  this  effect.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, for  us  to  say  which  is  the  most  easily  resisted.  Being  parts 
of  one  great  and  glorious  system  of  moral  administration,  the 
man  who  attempts  to  break  assunder  the  bonds  of  the  one,  wiD 
lightlv  esteem  the  grace  of  the  other.  With  the  Law  for  its 
,  foundation,  the  Gospel  does  indeed  reflect  most  clearly  the  glory 
of  God,  "  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation ;"  but  without 
the  Law,  it  is  an  unintelligible  display  of  severity  and  compassion. 
When  seen  in  their  just  and  proper  proportions,jthey  reflect  light  and 
honor  upon  each  other.  As  a  whole,  containing  and  illustrating  the 
principles  of  a  perfect  moral  government,  they  exhibit  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Godhead.  The  heart  that  will  pervert  the  truths 
peculiar  to  the  one,  will  pervert  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
other,  and  vice  versa. 

3.  Does  the  (Jospel  exert  any  agencies  not  exerted  by  the  law? 
That  truth  is  adapted  to  produce  an  effect  upon  man,  i.e.,  that 
man  is  so  constituted,  that  he  ought  to  be  influenced  by  truth,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  doubt.  God,  who  is  infinitely  wise,  would  not 
use  means,  which  have  no  adaptation  to  the  end.  But  he  does 
propose  the  everlasting  truths  of  his  Word,  as  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  conduct  of  sinners  ;  and  the  implication  is  found  on 
every  page  of  this  Word,  that  men  are  criminal  for  not  yielding 
to  this  influence. 

This  is  the  instrumentality,  or  influence,  which  the  Law  exerts. 
It  meets  man  as  a  rational  creature,  makes  upon  him  its  de- 
mands ;  and  by  the  presentation  of  motives,  shows  the  reasonable- 
ness of  these  demands,  and  the  infinite  importance  of  immediate 
and  complete  obedience.  Here,  however,  its  influence  ends.  It 
offers  not  the  interposition  and  aid  of  any  foreign  agent.  It  asks 
for  no  such  aid.  It  admits  of  no  such  aid.  By  its  own  excel- 
lency, it  seeks  to  control  man's  heart.  If  this  influence  be  re- 
sisted, an  influence  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  consisting  only  in  mo- 
ral suasion,  it  only  remains  for  it  to  vindicate  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment, by  the  infliction  of  merited  punishment.  In  this  respect, 
it  differs  materially  from  the  economy  of  grace.  The  Gospel  also 
seeks  to  win  to  obedience  by  the  presentation  of  truth  to  the 
mind.  In  doing  this,  it  urges  all  those  moving  considerations 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Law,  and  in  addition,  those  peculiar  to 
itself.  Passing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  merely  legal  dispen- 
sation, and  securing  to  itself  the  highest  possible  degree  of  per- 
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suasive  influence,  with  a  weapon  plucked  from  the  armory  of 
grace,  it  assaults  the  strongholds  of  sin.  It  speaks  of  sacrifices 
made  for  the  ill-deserving,  and  of  favors  offered  to  them  without 
money  and  without  price.  It  points  to  a  crucified,  risen  and 
reigning  Saviour.  It  tells  of  a  fountain,  which  purifies  from  sin 
and  uncleanness.  It  offers  rest  to  the  weary ;  robes  of  fine- 
wrought  linen,  clean  and  white,  to  the  naked ;  water  to  the  thirsty; 
an  inheritance  to  the  poor ;  joy  to  the  disconsolate ;  an  exceed- 
ing  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  to  the  degraded  and  miserable. 
But  exalted  and  affecting  as  are  its  themes,  its  hope  of  prevailing 
over  the  heart  of  sin  is  not  in  the  truth  itself,  however  wisely 
presented  and  fitted  to  secure  such  a  result,  but  in  that  Divine 
Agent,  who  exerts  an  influence  over  and  above  that  which  arises 
from  the  truth,  even  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

And  here  is  developed  that  peculiar  glorious  feature  of  the  econ- 
omy of  grace,  which  warrants  confidence  in  and  secures  efficiency 
to  the  instrumentality  of  truth.  On  the  Spirit's  influences  we  may 
rest  in  jovful  hope,  and  unshaken  confidence.  As  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  the  great  object  of  promise  and  expectation  un- 
der the  former  dispensation, — ^so  is  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  under 
the  present.  The  death  of  Christ  not  only  prepared  the  way  for 
the  offers  of  the  Gospel,  but  rendered  the  advent  of  the  Spirit,  to 
carry  into  complete  execution  the  designs  of  mercy,  proper  and 
certain.  "It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I  depart,  I 
will  send  him  unto  you."  As  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  peculiar 
to  the  Grospel,  so  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  exerted  in  con- 
sequence of  this  atonement,  also  belongs  to  this  dispensation. 
"  Recewed  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing 
of  faith  ? '  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  as  really  an  act  of  grace,  as 
the  pardon  of  sin.  His  work  has  special  reference  to  salvation. 
For  this  purpose,  he  renews  the  heart,  reconciles  to  Grod,  illumines 
the  mind,  imparts  the  spirit  of  adoption,  sanctifies  and  seals  the  be- 
liever. "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Hence  Christians  are 
smd  to  "  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  through  the  Spirit." 

The  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  secured  to  the  world  by  prophecy 
and  by  promise.  '*  And  it  shall  corpe  to  pass,  in  the  last  days, 
that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh."  "  I  indeed  baptize 
you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Christ  alluding  to  these  prophetic  promises  just  be- 
fore his  ascension,  commanded  the  apostles  not  to  depart  from 
Jerusalem,  but  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father;  which  ye 
have  heard  of  me.  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence.  Thus 
early  did  he  fix  the  expectations  of  his  people  upon  the  ministra- 
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tion  of  the  Spirit.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  these  promises  b^an 
to  be  fulfilled  in  relation  to  the  Jews.  Their  application  to  the 
(^entiles  was  made  known,  at  a  subsequent  period.  When  Peter 
had  been  taught  by  a  vision  from  heaven,  "that  the  Gentiles 
should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  partakers  of  God's 
promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel,  then,"  says  he,  "remembered  I 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  baptized  with 
water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  To  both 
Jews  and  Grentiies,  then,  the  gospel  secures  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit ;  an  agency  purely  gracious,  and,  therefore,  not  contemplated 
in  the  Law.  This  is  a  marked  and  important  feature  of  the  dispen- 
sation of  mercy ;  and  it  ought  to  awaken  gratitude,  and  inspire 
hope.  "  When  he,  the  spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  shall  guide  you 
into  all  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he 
shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak  and  he  shall  show  you  things  to 
come.  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and 
shidl  show  it  unto  you." 

4.  Is  not  the  sanctification  of  men  to  be  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  unknown  to  the  law,  but  peculiar  to  the  Gtos- 
pel 2  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth."  "  He  shall  convince  the 
world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  "  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God."  "  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk 
in  my  statutes."  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye 
are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  tke^Spirit  of 
our  God."  "Now,  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost*'  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  It 
were  easy  to  ^multiply  Scripture,  in  which  regeneration,  and  all 
the  steps  of  progressive  sanctification  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit. 
But  this  is  not  necessary.  Those  already  cited  prove  that  it  is  his 
work  to  convince  of  sin,  to  restore  to  spiritual  life,  to  be^et  hope 
and  joy,  and  adorn  the  soul  with  the  temper  of  heaven.  W  iihout 
his  aid,  all  efibrts  and  agencies,  though  wisely  and  efficiently  put 
forth,  will  be  ineffectual.  Could  you  place  the  sinner  in  the  focus  of 
the  universe,  and  concentrate  upon  him  all  the  light  which  is  reflec- 
ted from  its  different  parts,  you  might  burn  his  conscience  and  in- 
flame his  heart,  but  you  would  fail  to  make  him  a  new  man«  a  holy 
being.  So  deeply  sensible  was  the  prophet  of  this,  while  standing 
over  the  dry  bones,  in  the  valley  of  vision,  that  the  burden  of  his 
message,  consisted  in  supplications  for  Divine  aid.  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upcHi 
these  slain,  that  they  may  live.  So  I  prophecied  as  he  command- 
ed me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood 
upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."    The  coming  of  the 
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breath  of  heaven  was  connected  with  the  prophecying  of  the  man 
of  God  ;  but  the  living  and  moving  of  the  dry  bones  were  caused 
by  the  breath  itself.  11  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  that  sinners  are  quickened  into  life,  and 
made  fit  subjects  of  heaven. 

Of  this  every  renewed  soul  is  conscious.  He  renounces  all  de- 
])endence  upon  mere  truth  "  as  the  effectual  means  of  sanctifica- 
tion,''  and  flies  to  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  media* 
lion  is  secured  the  efficacious  agency  of  the  eternal  Spirit.  Hence 
we  see  why  " sanctification  cannot  be  expected  from  the  law;  but 
only  from  a  dispensation  of  grace.'*  Did  the  Gospel  only  reveal 
the  plan  and  proffers  of  mercy,  without  the  doctrine  of  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit,  it  would  afford  no  securer  ground  of  expectation  than 
Ihe  Law.  This  expectation  arises,  not  &om  the  intrinsic  power  of 
cruth,  nor  from  the  known  laws  of  mind,  but  from  the  revealed 
-ind  established  fact,  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  secured 
:o  this  fallen  world.  Observation,  experience  and  revelation,  all 
unite  to  prove  that  this  is  the  only  ground  of  hope.  Though  man 
is  a  complete  moral  s^ent,  yet  in  his  madness  he  refuses  to  yield 
to  the  claims  of  truth.  While  the  Law  pronounces  condemnation, 
and  leaves  him  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  doings ;  the  Gospel 
lifts  the  pall  of  death  by  introducing  a  mighty  Agent,  even  the 
spirit  of  truth.  Touched  by  his  life-giving  power,  the  indifferent 
are  aroused,  the  sceptical  convinced,  the  stubborn  bowed  in  sub- 
mission, the  dead  made  alive. 

5.  Does  the  Spirit  employ  the  Gospel  more  than  the  Law  in  the 
work  of  sanctification  ?  Truth  is  the  means  of  sanctification. 
There  can  be  no  holiness  where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God,  or 
oi  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Remove  all  moral  truth  from  the  mind, 
and  you  render  it  incapable  of  holiness.  Hence  truth  is  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  an  instrument,  without  which  he  never  slays  the 
carnal  heart,  and  liberates  the  captive  from  the  chains  of  death. 
"  God  has  chosen  us  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
and  belief  of  the  truth'*  "  Ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying 
the  truth  through  the  Spirit.  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the 
word  of  truth."  Here  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  and  the  instrumen- 
tality of  truth  are  both  asserted.  But  we  are  not  told  whether  this 
truth  is  peculiar  to  the  Law,  or  the  Gospel.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  Word  of  God  which  settles  this  point.  The  apostle  says,  "1 
have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel.'  Again  he  declares,  "  The 
law  is  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ."  David  also  affirm^ 
"The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect  converting  the  soul."  And  with 
his  eye  surveying  the  whole  compass  of  revelation,  the  apostle  again 
says,  "All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pr^ta- 
ble  for  doctrine,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works."    From  the  Bible  itself  then  we  can  gain  no  evidence, 
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that  either  the  Law  or  the  Gospel  is  useless  in  causing  the  sinner  to 
bring  forth  fruit  uato  holiness :  on  the  contrary,  both  are  eminently 
adapted  and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
8uch  a  work.  Nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  conclude,  that  the  one  has 
any  pre-eminence  above  the  other. 

Shall  we  appeal  then  to  the  nature  of  sanctification  to  settle 
this  question  ?  Here  we  find  ourselves  equally  uninstructed. 
"  Sanctification  is  the  work  of  God's  free  grace,  whereby  we  are 
renewed  in  the  whole  man  after  the  image  of  God,  and  are  enabled 
more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin,  and  live  unto  righteousness/'  In 
its  progress,  there  are  increasingly  clear  views  of  God,  more  fer- 
vent love  to  his  character,  deeper  repentance  for  sin,  a  more  vig- 
orous faith  in  Christ,  and  more  ardent  desires  for  holiness.  Chris- 
tian experience  is  enlarged,  and  Christian  duty  more  regularly  and 
cheerfully  performed.  To  sanctify  is  to  make  holy.  Now  the 
elements  of  holiness  are  love,  repentance,  faith,  submission.  But 
are  not  some  of  these  feelings  founded  on  doctrines  peculiar  to  the 
Law,  while  others  are  founded  on  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Gros- 
pel  ?  The  very  nature  of  sanctification  then  requires  the  belie* 
and  practical  improvement  of  those  truths,  which  unfold  the  prin- 
ciples  of  justice  and  mercy.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  con- 
formity to  the  image  of  God  ;  no  preparation  to  join  in  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Who  then  has  a  right  to  say,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  preparing  souls  for  heaven,  does  not  put  equal  honor 
upon  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  ?  He  brings  their  combined  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  the  heart ;  and  by  this  means  reconciles  the 
creature  to  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  follows  from  this  discussion  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  ne- 
glect any  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  Many  seize  on  a  particular 
doctrine  or  duty,  and  undervalue  others  of  equal  importance.  But 
such  a  course  produces  limited,  and  often  erroneous  views  of  the 
Divine  character  and  government,  enfeebles  the  intellect,  prevents 
a  harmonious  development  of  the  Christian  graces,  is  conducive  to 
pride,  bigotry  and  censoriousness,  and  multiplies  the  dangers  of  de- 
ception. From  this  practice  have  arisen  the  most  alarming  here- 
sies ;  such  as  Socinianism,  Universalism,  and  Antinomianism. 
Besides,  it  is  offensive  to  God.  The  whole  Bible  is  his  work. 
Both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  bear  the  impress  of  his 
hand,  and  by  him  are  honored  in  the  work  of  saving  men.  Is  it 
wise  then,  is  it  safe,  to  depreciate  or  neglect  any  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  God's  justice  is  as  dear  to  him  as  his  grace ;  his  Law  as 
his  Gospel.  Destroy  the  former,  and  what  becomes  of  the  latter  ? 
The  desire  of  pardon  cannot  be  cherished  till  the  equity  of  justice 
is  acknowledged.  The  holiness  of  the  Grospel  is  founded  on  the 
same  immutable  principles  as  is  the  holiness  of  the  Law.  If  there- 
fore the  latter  is  regarded  as  useless  in  the  work  of  regeneration  and 
sanctification,  the  same  feelings  will  be  cherished  towards  the  for- 
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mer.  To  say,  that  the  Law  cannot  be  the  means  of  sanctification, 
is  to  abandon  it  as  a  rule  of  duty :  but  when  this  is  done,  the  Gos- 
pe]  is  virtually  abandoned  as  the  ground  of  pardon.  But  this  is ' 
lifting  the  government  of  God  from  this  fallen  world,  producing 
universal  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  holiness,  and  giving  un- 
bounded license  to  every  evil  passion.  Let  us  pause  before  we 
unchain  the  tiger,  before  we  uncap  the  volcano,  and  let  its  heaving 
billows  roll  upward  and  onward,  till  its  flames  strike  the  stars,  and 
its  burning  lava  submerge  the  earth. 
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1. — Two  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  the  Biblical  and  Physical  Historr 

of  Man.     By  Josiah  C.  Nott,  M.D.     New  York :  Bartlett  &  Welfori 

1849. 
1>R.  Nott  is  a  practising  physician  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  delivered  the 
substance  of  this  book,  in  the  shape  of  Lectures,  by  invitation,  from  the  chair 
of  political  economy  of  the  Louisiana  University,  and  before  the  Legislature 
of  that  state,  in  1848-,  an  incident  worth  noting. 

We  have  certainly  ifallen  upon  strange  times.  Some  great  and  many  very 
Jittle  minds,  are  trying  hard  to  subvert  the  Holy  Scriptures,  some  by  corrupting 
their  fundamental  doctrines,  and  others  by  attacking  their  historical  veracity 
from  the  standpoint  of  *'pure  reason,"  or  "pure  science."  Our  author  i* 
amon^  the  latter,  and  so  ffood,  and  learned,  and  scientific  a  man  as  one  Pavl^ 
long  since  characterized  tne  school  to  which  he  belongs,  in  those  words,  which 
never  had  an  intenser  meaning  than  now-a-days :  **  Avoiding  profane  and  vain 
babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called;  which  some  professing, 
have  erred  concerning,  the  faith." 

The  author  starts  with  the  theory,  that  the  white  and  black  races  are  so 
essentially  unlike,  that  they  could  not  have  had  a  common  origin.  But  finding 
much  in  the  Scriptures  to  controvert  his  position,  he  has  earned  the  war  into 
Africa,  and  seeks,  in  this  volume,  to  set  aside  their  testimony  as  spurious  and 
worthless.  He  professes  to  revere  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  genuine^ 
but  let  him  take  away  all  that  he  finds  fault  with,  and,  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  another,  **ne  may  have  the  rest  for  two-and-sixpence."  Carrying 
out  nis  principles  to  their  legitimate  results,  not  a  vestige  of  revelation  remains. 
We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  essentially  infidel  in  its  reasonings,  conclusions,  and 
tendencies,  and  of  that  class  of  infidel  speculations  which  are  most  dangerous. 

The  author  is  not  more  rash  and  presumptuous,  than  self-confident,  in  this 
puny  attempt  against  the  Scriptures.  "  I  ask  no  quarter  from  critics  as  to  the 
matter  of  these  pages;  it  is  the  result  of  much  reading  and  reflection,  and  I 
stand  armed  with  authority  and  With  facts  to  sustain  me."  His  main  authority 
is  manifestly  the  "  Ethnological  Journal "  of  London,  which  he  specially  com- 
mends, as  containing  *^  more  solid  learning,  more  bold,  original  thought,  and 
more  useful  knowledge,  than  any  other  periodical  of  the  day."    But  what  says 
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a  competent  authority^  of  this  same  Joarnd,  into  whose  spirit  our  author  lias 
so  deeply  drunk  %  It  may  not  be  amiss  for  Americans  to  know  how  it  is 
scMe;arded  at  home.  Says  the  British  Quarteriy:  "Luke  Burke,  Eaq^  the 
emtor,  and  almost  the  sole  contributor  to  the  work,  prides  himself  on  being  a 
man  of  pure  science.  ^  ♦  •  He  subjects  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  com- 
mon wifb  all  other  sources  of  evidence  relating  to  his  subject,  to  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny  of  this  so-called  pure  science.  The  result  is,  that  the  accounts  giTen 
in  those  Scriptures  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  the  humaa 
race,  the  great  landmarks  of  ancient  chronology,  and  the  early  distribution  of 
the  great  families  or  races  of  men — all  are  worthless,  worse  than  worthless,  a 
huge  accumulation  of  rubbish,  which  has  to  be  swept  out  of  the  way  before  science 
can  perform  her  office  unimpeded  by  the  impertinences  of  superstition.  Our  most 
scientific  writers  on  this  subject — such  as  Usher,  Hales,  Pritchard,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review' — all  are  puling,  timid  souls,  who  are 
vainly  endeavoring  to  prop  up  a  ^  theoligical  assumption '  taken  from  their 
Bibles,  but  against  which  tne  stream  of  modern  science  is  bearing  with  a  force 
that  must,  ere  long,  prove  irresistable.  *  *  ^  No  attack  has  been  made  in 
our  language  on  the  historical  veracity  of  the  early  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  more  undisguised,  more  tboroueh,  more  determined.  In  this  respect, 
the  *■  Ethnological  Journal '  may  be  placed  beside  *  Bayle's  Dictiontfj,*  and  the 
*  French  Encyclopaedia.'"  So  much  for  his  chief  authority  in  science.  In 
theology  he  seems  to  revere  only  Channing,  Norton,  Parker,  Palfrey,  etc. 
"  It  is  men  of  this  stamp,"  he  says,  directly  referring  to  those  just  named  and 
to  the  (Jerman  commentators  of  the  school  of  Strauss, — "  men  who  alone  pos- 
sess the  knowledge  requisite  for  deciding  such  questions — that  dare  to  teach 
that  the  old  Bible  mss.  have  not  come  down  to  us  untarnished  by  human 
hands^  and  that  the  Pentateuch  is  an  anonymous  production  of  unknown  origin, 
compiled  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Moses,  and  consequently  of  no 
authority  in  settling  matters  of  science." 

We  will  string  together  a  few  more  detached  sentences,  giving  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  drift  of  tne  book  and  of  the  authorities  and  facts  which  the  author 
speaks  of  so  vauntingly.  After  quoting  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gallatin  in  re- 
gard to  the  improvement  of  the  Cherokees,  he  says,  "  ifot  one  word  of  which  is 
strict! u  true  ,^^  the  labors  of  our  honored  missionaries  among  both  theui  and 
the  Choctaws  are  a  total  failure,  according  to  him.  *'  The  whole  history  of 
creation,  and  of  the  human  race,  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  flood,  is  compressed 
into  the  first  five  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  human  ingenuity  could  hardly  originate 
anything  more  confused  and  contradictory  than  this  account."  ^'  He  (Hales^  fell 
into  the  old  error  of  supposing  the  Mosaical  records  to  be  the  oldest  records  of 
time  extant."  **  The  discrepancies  are  great  and  utterly  irreconcilable.  We 
have  said  already  that  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Greek  texts,  rest  upon 
almost  equal  authority,  and  we  might  add,  no  authority.  We  do  not  give  this 
as  our  individual  opinion  merely,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the* 
most  competent  authorities  in  the  Church,  and  out  of  the  Church,* deny  the 
strict  authenticity  of  any  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  which  has  reached  us.''  ^'  The 
chronology  of  Egypt,  even  for  some  centuries  beyond  Abraham,  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  speculation,  while  that  oi  Grenesis  vanishes  before  it."  "  We  nave 
shown  that  these  writers  were  not  directed  by  Divine  inspiration  in  their  geo- 
graphical, historical,  chronological,  geological,  and  other  scientific  facts :  ai^ 
it  cannot  be  proven  that  their  information  touching  the  physical  history  of  man 
was  more  exact."  "  What  becomes  of  Christianity,  when  its  holy  records  are 
thus  polluted  and  mutilated  ?" 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  author's  facts,  reasonings,  and  conclusions. 
And  such  things  are  put  forth  as  the  teachings  and  demonstrations  of  modem 
science !    The  Bible  is  not  only  become  antiquated — it  is  at  length  found  to  be 

'^rili^h  Quarterly,  London,  May.  1849,  pp.  566, 567. 
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falsey  and  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  bolster  up  *^  theoloeical  absurdities.^  'And 
this  is  not  mere  rhetoric.  This  class  of  men;  many  of  them  at  least,  possess 
ability,  acoteness,  and  no  little  science ;  and  earth  and  heaven,  nature,  philoso- 
phy and  revelation  are  ransacked,  and  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  to 
nnd  evidence  to  overturn  the  Bible.  We  have  no  fears  of  the  Bible  from  such 
attacks.  It  'will  gather  lustre,  and  its  evidence  be  made  to  brighten  and  appear 
grander  and  fuller  as  the  secrets  of  nature  are  laid  bare  and  science  goes  on  to 
perfection.  But  we  do  tremble  for  multitudes  of  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
the  superficial  and  conceited,  when  the  press  is  flooding  the  world  with  pro- 
ductions of  this  sort.  It  becomes  the  friends  of  sound  learning  and  of  the  Bible 
to  bestir  themselves,  and  guard  against  the  insidious  onsets  of  **  science  falsely 
so  called,"  as  well  as  against  the  corruptions  of  false  doctrines. 

2. — TTie  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  Discovery 
of  the  Continent  to  the  Organization  of  Government  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  By  Richard  Hildreth.  In  three  volumes. 
Vols.  I.  II.  8vo.  pp.  570,  679.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1849. 

We  are  free  to  confess  that  we  entered  on  the  reading  of  this  new,  and,  in  size, 
formidable  History  of  the  United  States,  rather  as  a  task  than  as  a  pleasure ; 
but  we  had  not  progressed  far  before  our  feelings  entirely  changed )  and  as  the 
result  of  our  reading,  we  are  prepared  to  express  a  decidedly  favorable  opinion 
of  its  merits.  The  nistory  goes  back  to  the  discovery  of  America,  dwells  at 
length  upon  our  colonial  period,  and  brings  the  record  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  two  volumes  before  us  close  with  the  incipient  measures  and 
struggles  pertaining  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  an(!ftit  is  of  these  only  that 
we  can  speak. 

The  author,  judging  from  his  work,  is  well  qualified  for  the  important  ser- 
vice be  has  put  his  hand  to.  He  has  evidently  been  industrious  and  thorough 
in  collecting,  arranging,  and  digesting  his  materials.  He  has  full  confidence  m 
his  own  ability.  He  is  independent  m  his  investigations  and  opinions,  dispas- 
sionate, and  generally  impartial  in  his  statements,  and  if  not  philosophical  and 
comprehensive  in  the  matter  of  analysis  and  classification,  he  is. at  least  careful, 
explicit,  and  full  in  the  record  of  facts. 

No  other  American  history,  worthy  of  the  name,  embraces  so  extended  a 
period  of  time,  or  traverses  so  wide  a  circuit  of  investigation :  the  plan  and 
arrangement,  also,  are  somewhat  peculiar,  and  certainly  very  happy.  The 
author's  labors  in  the  field  of  our  colonial  history  are  especially  valuable.    He 


development  of  our  people." 

The  style  of  the  work  is  of  a  high  order,  of  its  kind.  It  is  pure,  simple, 
transparent,  concise,  vigorous,  without  any  adornment  or  attempt  at  brilliant 
display.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  Macaulay's  great  work,  both  in  style  and 
manner — not  a  philosophical,  but  a  simple  matter-of-fact  history — not  arranged 
with  a  master's  skill,  or  executed  with  a  rhetorician's  power,  but  a  full  and 
orderly  digest  of  the  events,  great  and  small,  which  make  up  our  eventful 
national  history.  It  can  never,  of  course,  be  as  popular  a  history  as  Macau- 
lay's — nor  will  it  take  rank  with  it  as  a  production  of  genius  and  intellect ; 
still  it  is  adapted  to  fill  an  honorable  sphere,  and  subserve  a  most  useful  end. 
We  are  confident  that  when  the  merits  of  this  history  come  to  be  known  and 
appreciated,  it  will  be  extensively  regarded  as  decidedly  superior,  all  things 
considered,  to  anything  that  before  existed  on  American  history,  and  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  American  authorship. 

The  facilities  for  consulting  it  are  unusually  great.    Besides  a  rery  fall 
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table  of  contents  in  each  Toltnne,  and  a  complete  analytical  index  at  the  end  of        m 
the  work,  the  date  of  each  event,  in  chronological  order,  is  given  in  the  oaaigiD.        I 
The  Fvhlishers,  too,  have  done  their  best  apon  it — the  paper,  jiress-work,  and        ^ 
binding  are  superior ;  indeed,  the  whole  mechanical  part  is  quite  eqnal  to  the 
best  London  books.    The  three  stately  volumes,  when  completed,  will  be  aa 
ornament  to  any  library,  and  no  intelligent  American  can  anbrd  to  be  withost 
the  work.    We  have  nobly  patronized  the  great  English  history  of  the  »ne ; 
let  us  not  fail  to  appreciate  and  patronize  an  American  history  so  respectable 
and  valuable  as  this  certainly  is. 

We  are  far  from  thinkine  it  perfect.  We  have  space  to  note  only  two  things 
which  strike  us  unfavorably.  One  is,  the  absence  of  the  usual  references  to 
authorities.  The  author  does  not  give  these  with  the  text  in  passing,  but 
promises  "  a  list  of  the  printed  books  chiefly  used*'  at  the  end  of  volame  III. 
Now  we  had  much  rather  see  the  reference  to  authorities  consulted  or  followed, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  it  inspires  confidence ;  we  feel  as  if  we  were 
treading  on  a  more  solid  foundation  ;  and  we  want  the  means  of  verifying  his 
citations  and  assertions,  if  we  chose  to  do  so. — The  other  defect  is  of  a  far 
more  serious  character,  and  relates  to  evangelical  rtiieion,  and  to  the  memory 
of  men  the  church  and  nation  ou§[ht  to  revere.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
Hildreth  except  as  the  author  of  this  history  *  but,  judging  of  his  religious 
opinions  and  feelings  from  all  the  light  it  aflbras,  we  should  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is  a  Deist,  if  not  an  Atheist  i  at  least,  that  he  has  no  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  Divine  Providence  in  history,  and  no  real  sympathy  with 
evangelical  doctrines  or  evangelical  men.  We  hope  these  fears  are  groandless, 
and  that  our  opinion,  in  this  respect,  is  false.  But  we  cannot  account,  in  any 
other  way,  for  his  carefully  shutting  out  Grod  entirely:  for  the  injustice  lie 
does  to  the  motives  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and,  as  we  think,  to  their  chaiac^ 
ter  in  general ;  to  the  apparently  half  sneering  manner  in  which  he  so  often 
repeats  religious  phrases,  as  used  by  them  ;  and  the  really  ridiculous  light  in 
which  he  not  unfrequently  seeks  to  exhibit  their  religious  faith  and  pracricea. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  he  says,  as  his  manner  of  saying  it,  that  is  objectioDr 
able. 

3. — Sermons, by  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,LL.D.  UluMra- 
live  of  different  stages  in  his  Ministry  from  179& — 1847.  Vol.  VL 
of  the  series.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1849. 

In  some  respects  this  is  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  volame  in  ^lis 
valuable  series.  It  contains  thirty-three  sermons  on  various  topics  and  occ»> 
aions,  prepared  at  different  stages  of  his  nunistry  from  1798  to  1847,  and  pos- 
sessing  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  interest  and  ability.  Judging  homileti- 
cally  of  their  merits,  they  are  not  generally  superior — many  of  them  indeed 
may  be  called  very  common  and  derogatory  to  his  reputation  as  an  able  and  ef* 
fective  preacher :  but  this  is  not  their  chief  value,  nor  the  main  design  of  their 
publication.  As  illustrative  of  difierent  stages  of  his  ministry — as  marking  the 
progress  of  such  a  gifted  mind  in  all  that  is  great,  and  in  the  love  of  the  tnithy 
it  is  invaluable.  Seven  of  these  discourses  belong  to  the  early  period  of  hu 
ministrjr,  during  which  he  evidently  had  no  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  no  just  views  of  the  gospel  or  its  ministry ;  and  they  show  the  necessity  ol 
that  change  in  his  character  and  sentiments  which  made  him  both  a  new  man 
and  a  new  preacher.  Let  philosophy  if  it  can,  on  its  principles,  account  for 
that  memorable  revolution  which  marked  the  year  1810,  in  the  histonr  of  this 
world-wide  honored  man  and  the  blessed  effects  which  foUowed  it.  The  Chal- 
mers that  heneef<Hth  fills  the  pulpit,  the  professor's  chair,  and  wields  the  pen, 
is  not  the  Chalmers  of  the  previous  jperiod :  he  speaks  a  new  language — teases 
new  doctrines — breathes  a  new  spirit — is  animi^ed  by  a  new  zMu^--teadB  a  new 
life — and  wields  a  new  and  moat  suhduiag  and  tKaDaforming  power  ov^  the 
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hearts  and  conduct  of  men.  Whence  came  it  ?  Was  it  a  delusion  1  fanati- 
cism %  a  new  revelation  ?  another  person  '^  Nothing  of  the  kind.  God  in  that 
memorable  year  converted  Chalmers  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  and  brought 
him  to  experience  its  life-givinz  power,  and  henceforth  he  preaches  not  philo- 
sophy but  Christ— not  a  gospel  of  negations  and  abstractions  and  dogmas  and 
social  virtues,  but  a  gospel  of  inward  love  and  faitb  and  Divine  power,  teach- 
ing as  its  cardinal  doctrines  the  radical  and  entire  depravity  of  our  nature  and 
^'tne  sinner's  free  gratuitous  justification  before  God  through  faith  in  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ." 

We  kiiow  of  no  standpoint  that  commands  a  more  interesting  and  instructive 
view  of  this  great  man  than  that  which  this  volume  affords.  One  cannot  care- 
fully follow  so  long  a  line  of  progress,  and  trace  "  the  advancing  footsteps  of 
an  intellect  gifted  with  such  superior  power,  and  urged  on  by  so  simple  and  so 
strong  a  love  of  truth,"  and  not  be  made  himself  wiser  and  better. 

4. — Institutes  of  Theology,  hy  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,LL.D. 
Vol.  I.  and  seventh  of  the  series.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brother, 
1849. 

Intellsctuallt  considered,  this  is  decidedlv  the  most  able  and  valuable  vol- 
ume of  Chalmers'  posthumous  works.    In  the  previous  volumes  we  have  con- 
templated him  mainly  in  retirement,  as  a  humble,  spiritually-minded  Christian, 
devoutly  meditating  on  God's  Word — ^the  only  exception  being  the  last  volume, 
which  illustrated  the  different  stages  of  his  ministry.    Now  we  are  to  view  him 
where  he  long  shone  so  conspicuously — in  the  chair  of  Theology.     We 
have  here  the  going  forth  of  that  great  intellect  in  the  field  of  investigation, 
surveying  the  whole  subject  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology,  and  gathering 
and  systematically  arranging  and  exhibiting  the  varied  and  demonstrative  evi- 
dences of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  and  of  the  truth  of  Christianity :  and 
this  first  volume  of  *^  Institutes  of  Theology"  is  certainly  worthy  of  his  dis- 
tinguished reputation  in  this  department  of  knowledge  and  instruction,  and 
equal  to  anything  we  have  seen  from  his  pen.    Few  have  equalled  Chalmers 
in  originality  and  ability  in  the  field  of  thought  which  this  work  covers,  and 
we  greatly  misjudge  if  it  does  not  take  the  very  first  rank  in  treatises  on  the 
evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  and  on  Systematic  Divinity.     We 
are  assured  that  none  of  his  jpublished  writings  received  so  large  a  measure  of 
care  and  thought  in  preparation  as  this,  and  that  he  looked  forward  to  it  when 
completed  as  his  most  matured  contribution  to  the  science  of  Theo]og;y. 
•   This  first  volume  treats  of  "  Natural  Theology—Evidences  of  Christianity — 
Snbject-Matter  of  Christianity."    The  arrangement  in  his  course  of  Theologi- 
cal Lectures  is  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  one,  and  admitted  by  him  to  be 
contrary  to  the  '*  order  of  almost  all  the  confessions  and  catechisms  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  great  majority  of  our  authors."    His  reasons  for  this  are  given  at 
length,  and  claim  the  attention  of  theological  instructors  and  writers  on  sys- 
tematic divinity.    There  are  two  methods,  he  says,  of  arrangement.    "The  one 
proceeds  chronologically  in  the  order  of  the  Divine  administration,  beginning 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Godhead,  and  proceeding  onward  through  £e  suc- 
cessive footsteps  of  a  history  which  commences  with  the  original  purposes  of 
the  uncreated  mind,  and  terminates  in  the  consummation  of  all  ^ings.    The 
other  proceeds  chronologically  in  the  natural  order  of  human  inquiry,  beginning, 
therefore,  with  the  darkness  and  the  probabilities  and  the  wants  of  Natural 
Theology,  and  after  having  ascertained  the  Scripture  to  be  a  real  communica- 
tion from  heaven  to  earth,  seekinj^  first  after  those  announcements  that  are 
most  directly  fitted  to  relieve  the  distress  and  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  nature. 
It  is  thus  that  in  entering  upon  the  record  the  first  thing  that  would  naturally 
attract  the  notice,  is  the  confirmation  which  it  lends  to  the  apprehension  and 
the  anxieties  of  nature  respecting  the  fearful  extent  both  of  man's  depravity 
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and  of  his  danger ;  whence  we  should  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  ofimd 
remedy ;  whence  to  the  means  by  which  that  remedy  is  appropriated ;  whence 
to  its  operation  both  in  reconciling  God  to  man,  and  regenerating  man  in  tbe 
likeness  of  God  ;  whence  to  the  progressive  holiness  of  the  life  ripening^  and 
maturing,  under  the  influence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  for  the  exercises  and 
joys  of  a  blissful  eternity ;  whence  to  death  and  judgment,  and  the  respectiire 
destinies  of  those  who  have  embraced  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  those  who 
have  rejected  it."  He  adopts  the  latter,  and  hence  makes  man's  state  of  g:ailt 
and  moral  depravation  the  initial  doctrine  of  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  on 
the  subject-matter  of  Christianity. 

5. — BeTieficence  of  Design  in  the  Problem  of  Evil  vindicated  by  the 
Law  of  Causation  in  the  PhysicaZ  Construction  of  MaUer,  By  a 
Journeyman.     New  York :  Leavitt,  Trow,  &  Co.,  1849. 

"A  "journeyman"  author  we  should  think — surely  not  a  "  wise  master- 
builder."  His  book  we  pronounce  a  puerile  conceit,  and  a  libel' on  good  sense 
and  sound  philosophy.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bring  forth  another  "  Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  out  lacking  the  show  of  profound  science  and  the  real  ability  of  that 
readable,  and,  in  some  respects,  remarkable  production,  it  proves  to  be  only  a 
ridiculous  and  disgusting  abortion.  The  author  propounds  a  new  theory  of 
philosophy,  natural,  intellectual  and  moral ;  and  seeks  by  it  to  solve  Tarioas 
problems  relating  to  mind  and  matter.  Oxygen  is  assumed  by  him  to  be  an  im- 
material principle  containing  the  vital  essence  and  generative  law  of  all  physi- 
cal being.  Water — the  simplest  form  of  matter — is  the  primary  product  of 
oxygen.  Water  deposits  "  albumen,"  and  this  in  turn  generates  the  several  pri- 
mary elements.  Oxygen  combining  with  these  in  various  degrees  brings  forth 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  finally  man  as  "  the  hiehest  attainment."  ^*  An 
atom  of  albumen  is  the  starting  point  of  man.^^  So  that  oxygen,  by  an  inher- 
ent and  necessary  law,  is  really  the  First  Cause  of  all  things  material.  Bat 
enough  of  this  **  Problem  of  £vil."  The  author's  system  is  one  of  fatalism 
and  materialism  in  their  grossest  forms. 

The  "  stormy  reception"  which  the  author  anticipated  for  his  book  will  hard- 
ly be  realized.  It  is  too  shallow  in  its  science  and  speculations ;  too  stupid  and 
puerile  in  its  reasonings,  to  bewilder,  convince,  or  astound  the  world.  We 
marvel  that  so  respectable  a  house  should  have  put  their  imprimatur  on  such  a 
semi-infidel  and  worthless  a  production. 

6.  A  compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  By  John  C.  L.  GtesE" 
LER,  ConsistoriaZ  counseller  and  ordinary  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Gottingen,  From  the  fourth  edition.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  Vols.  I  and  II.  8  vo.  pp.  396,  397.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1849. 

The  peculiarities  and  excellencies  of  this  learned  history  are  already  well 
known  to  scholars.  It  is  characterized  by  immense  research  and  by  the  most 
rigid  impartiality.  The  text  is  remarkably  brief  and  condensed,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  vast  mass  of  critical  and  learned  notes,  illustrative  and  corrobora- 
tive. It  is  doubtless  superior,  as  a  whole,  to  Mosheim,  and  ranks  next  to 
Neander'e  in  point  of  ability  ^nd  value.  It  purports  to  be  a  compendium  only, 
not  an  extended  history  like  the  latter.  It  has  already  passed  to  the  fourth 
edition  in  Germany.  An  American  translation  of  it  exists,  made  as  early  as 
1836,  when  the  author  had  brought  it  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
He  has  since  revised  and  greatly  extended  the  work,  and  Dr.  Davidson  has 
given  us  an  excellent  translation  of  the  last  German  edition,  thus  availing  the 
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EngUrii  student  of  the  fall  beneits  of  the  aathor's  complete  labors.  Few  men 
are  better  qaalified  for  such  a  service  than  Dr.  Davidson.  He  is  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  German  tongue  and  the  German  mind,  and  still  has  no  sympathy  with 
German  errors.  His  recent  learned  work  on  the  *<  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament"  has  made  him  most  favorably  known,  not  only  at  home  but  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  professes  to  have  adhered  closely  to  the  original 
text. 

We  are  glad  that  so  valuable  a  text-book  on  Church  History,  and  in  so  fin- 
ished a  state,  is  made  accessible  to  the  English  student.  The  Publishers  de- 
serve many  thanks  for  its  mechanical  execution  :  it  is  a  noble  specimen  of  fine 
book-making. 

We  note  but  a  single  deficiency — ^the  want  of  a  full  analytical  index.  We 
had  occasion  recently  to  consult  it  extensively  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  what  we  were  in  search  of.  It  is  greatly 
inferior  to  Mosheim  in  this  particular.  Such  a  facility  for  reference  is  indis- 
pensable in  a  work  of  this  chacrater. 

7. — SatUhey^s  Common-Place  Book,  Edited  by  his  Son-in-law^  John 
Wood  Warter,  B.D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brother.  1849.  8vo, 
416  pp. 

We  have  not  read  this  work  in  course  as  we  are  wont  to  do  those  on  which 
we  pass  our  judgment  3  it  could  not  be  expected  of  us.  Still  we  have  exam- 
ined it  enough  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  general  character  and  merits.  It  is  a 
literary  **  curiosity-shop^' — full  of  brief  and  often  striking  extracts  from  an 
endless  variety  of  authors  and  on  every  conceivable  subject.  It  evinces  the 
extensive  and  careful  reading  of  the  renowned  author,  and  is  interesting  as  in- 
timating his  literary  and  moral  taates  and  habits,  his  industry  and  extensive 
attainments,  and  his  real  principles.  We  value  the  work  highly.  There  is 
but  one  thing  that  strikes  us  unfavorably.  It  would  seem  from  the  character 
of  many  of  these  extracts,  that  Southey  had  no  sympathy  with  decidedly  evan- 
gelical ministers,  nor  with  what  we  believe  to  be  piety  in  its  living  and  highest 
forms.  Such  ministers  as  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  and  Christians  of  the  stamp 
of  Lady  Huntington,  and  whole  denominations  of  evangelicals,  as  Presbyte- 
rians and  Methodists,  are  held  up  to  ridicule  and  grossly  caricatured  in  many  of 
these  gleanings.  True,  they  are  not  Southey's  words,  but  why  should  he  give 
them  a  place  in  a  work  sacred  to  his  own  private  thoughts  %  They  lessen  our 
regard  for  him,  and  lessen  the  value  of  the  book  to  us. 

8. — History  of  Julitcs  Ceasar,  By  Jacob  Abbott.   With  Engravings. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1849. 
Wfi  have  already  more  than  once  expressed  our  high  appreciation  of  this  series 
of  popular  Histories,  which  the  Messrs.  Abbott  are  engaged  in  writing,  and  the 
Harpers  are  bringing  out  in  a  style  so  exceedingly  beautiful.  We  need  only  to 
say,  in  announcing  another,  that  it  is  executed  in  a  manner  quite  equal  to  the 
previous  volumes,  and  fully  sustains  the  interest  of  the  series.  The  History 
of  the  great  Roman  (xeneral  is  here  briefly  but  gracefully  and  graphically  por- 
trayed.   The  sketch  is  impartial  and  deeply  interesting. 

9. — Dante*s  Dmne  Comedy:  the  Itrfemo,    A  literal  uprose  translct- 
tion  with  the  text  of  the  original  collated  from  the  best  editions,  and 
eocplanaiory  notes.   By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.  D.    New  York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  1849. 
Macaulay  says  of  this  truly  sublime  Epic,  that  it  is  the  only  poem  worthv  to 
be  compared  with  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     Scarcely  any  other  human  produc- 
tion has  called  forth  so  much  writing  in  the  shape  of  essays  and  commentaries. 
The  translations  also  are  numerous  and  into  various  languages.    Carye^s  is  no 
doubt  the  best  English  translation,  if  we  except  the  present.    The  one  before 
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UB  is  a  Ifteral  prose  translation,  and  gives  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  oiigioal 
in  an  eminently  hieh  degree  Dante  we  think  could  not  have  faJlen  into  aUer 
hands.  Dr.  Carlyle  has  evidently  mastered  all  the  sources  of  criticism,  beoriiir 
upon  the  subject,  and  has  expended  *a  vast  deal  of  labor  to  settle  the  text  and 
^ve  its  meaning  in  our  language.  He  has  a  profound  appreciation  of  his  sob- 
ject  as  well  as  a  thorough  understanding  of  it.  We  hare  here  Ihe  Italian  Text, 
carefully  collated  from  the  best  editions,  the  prose  translation,  and  foot  notes, 
either  original  or  taken  from  the  best  sources,  illustratiye  and  explans^Qiy. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  extensiyely  regarded  as  the  standard  e& 
tion,  in  the  English  tongue,  and  will  induce  multitudes  to  r^  this  immcntd 
creation  of  genius  who  are  yet  ignorant  of  its  merits. 

10. — The  Histories  of  Cains  Corrudius  Tacitus:  unth  Notes  for  Col* 
leges.  By  W.  S.  Ttler,  Professor  of  Languages  in  Amherst 
College.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1849. 
PaoFxssoR  Ttlkr's  previous  labors  in  the  field  of  classic  literature  are  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  the  scholarship  and  value  of  his  present  service.  He  has 
here  produced  a  standard  edition  of  theprofound  Tacitus.  The  typogiaphkal 
execution  of  the  work  is  admirable.  Tlie  text  followed,  with  few  deviations, 
is  that  of  Orelli.  The  Notes  are  brief,  pertinent,  and  touch  upon  the  real  diffi- 
culties'in  the  text — aiding  the  student  just  when  and  where  help  is  most  needed. 
Much  (time  and  toil  has  evidently  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  this  work ; 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  acceptable  to  scholars,  and  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  this  renowned  author. 

Ih-^The  Good  and  ihe  Bad  in  the  Romam,  Catholic  Ckwrck.    A 

Letter  from  Rome,  by  Rev.  Hsnry  M.  Fdsld.    New  York :  Gj  P. 

Putnam,  1849: 
.We  have  read  this  little  work  with  many  painful  reflections.  It  is  our  delibe- 
rate judgment  that  there  is  far  more  **  bad"  than  "  good"  in  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  tt,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  RomiA  ChwrdL 
All  we  have  to  say  on  that  point,  is  simply  this :  We  cannot  look  upon  Rome, 
"dewing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  either  Prophecy  or  History,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  great  leading  inveterate  an/t-Christian  infidel  Power  of  the 
world,  now  and  ever,  arrayed  against  the  one  true  church,  and  therefore  admit- 
ting of  no  reformation — long  since  cut  off  from  the  vine,  and  doomed  to 
destruction,  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  Grod.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  take  no 
lessons  of  piety  from  such  a  source — we  can  see  little  in  Rome,  as  a  Christiao, 
to  admire,  but  everything  that  is  vile  and  hateful. 

Not  so  with  our  young  Protestant  traveler.  The  poetrjr  and  pageantrjr  of 
Rome  seem  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  romantic  mind. 
Indeed,  he  quite  falls  in  love  with  the  '*  mother  of  harlots  and  of  abominations,'* 
in  the  high-places  of  her  wickedness — so  many  are  her  "  winning  features  f 
and  he  would  have  the  pure,  the  Protestant  spouse' of  Christ  copy  some  of  her 
social  and  moml  beauties  and  virtues !  Alas  for  Protestantism,  if  we  have  in 
this  young  representative  of  it,  a  fair  type  of  the  generation  of  ministers  now 
in  the  process  of  training  for  our  Puritan  altars.  A  notorious  Pusejdte  of  tins 
region  remarked  to  us,  that  he  had  read  this  author  with  surprise,  seeing  that 
he  was  a  Protestant  minister  in  good  standing ;  that  when  he  wrote  in  a  similar 
strain,  some  years  since,  there  was  a  loud  outcry,  and  he  watched  with  anxiety 
to  see  how  this  would  be  received.  And  we  are  surprised  that  such  a  Letter, 
dated  from  Rome  at  an  epoch  so  remarkable,  should  go  forth  from  the  bosom 
of  Protestantism  without  a  rebuke,  nay,  with  commendation. 

We  attach  no  sort  of  importance  to  this  .Letter,- except  as  it  develops  whit 
we  believe  to  be  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  leaven  of  Puseyism  is  at  work  m  more 
denominations  than  one,  especially  among  our  younger  clergy  and  students  of 
divinity,  and  that  a  certain  class  of  minds,  romantic  and  ambitious,  and  del- 
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cient,  we  fear,  in  real  pie^,  are  in  no  little  danger  of  beinff  deeply  infected 
with  it.  We  apprehend  rar  more  serious  evil  to  the  spirituanty  and  doctrinal 
soundness  of  the  next  generation  of  ministers  from  this  sooice,  than  from  the 
infusion  of  Grerman  rationalism  into  our  Theology -^reai  and  great  as  we  believe 
that  to  be.  And  well  does  it  become  the  churdi  to  watch  this  most  insidious 
error,  and  one  which  finds  so  many  congenial  elements  in  the  human  heart, 
with  a  holy  jealousy. 

In  contrasting  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  this  book  with  '*  Mornings  among 
the  Jesuits  at  Rome,"  from  the  pen  of  a  minister  of  the  established  Church  of 
England,  we  confess  that  our  countryman  puts  the  blush  upon  us.  The  one  is 
the  impression  of  a  romantic  and  superficial  observer,  the  other  the  serious 
testimony  of  one  who  searched  Rome  to  her  foundations,  as  with  lighted  can- 
dles, and  found  the  vast  superstructure,  in  its  living  as  well  as  historic  being, 
resting  on  nothing  but  superstition,  error,  and  iniquity. 

12. — Mornings  among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.     By  Rev.  M.  Hobart 
Seymour.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1849. 

This  is  really  a  somewhat  remarkable  book,  both  on  account  of  its  disclosures 
and  the  ability  and  originality  of  much  of  its  reasoning  against  Romanism. 
The  author  is  an  English  Protestant  clergyman,  who  spent  some  time  at  Rome 
recently,  and,  while^tnere,  enjoyed  peculiar  and  extended  opportunities  of  access 
to,  and  acquaintance  with,  many  renowned  leading  Jesuits  of  that  city.  This 
book  contains  the  substance  of  his  conversations  with  several  of  the  most  able, 
learned,  and  subtle  of  them,  who  were  sent  to  reason  away,  as  they  supposed, 
the  last  obstacle  in  his  mind  to  his  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  main 
points  of  faith  at  issue  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism.  Most  wisely, 
and  in  a  masterly  manner,  did  our  author  manage  the  case,  completely  con- 
founding and  silencing  those  who  were  sent  to  finish  the  work  of  his  conver- 
sion. There  is  a  freshness,  an  originality,  and  a  demonstrative  power  in  his 
manner  of  stating  and  managing  the  argument  on  some  of  the  points  discussed, 
especially  on  the  Pope^s  assumption  oi  infallibility,  in  his  conversation  with 
the  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  Collegio  Romano,  that  we  have  never  seen 
equalled  in  this  great  controversy.  It  is  an  admirable  book  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  educated  and  thinking  Romanist.  Its  representations,  also,  of  the 
state  of  mind,  even  in  the  most  learned  and  scientific  circles  of  Rome,  are  start- 
ling, and  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  Protestant  world.  The  author  says :  "  I 
have  learned,  and  must  bear  about  me  for  ever  the  memory  of  the  lesson,  never 
again  to  regard  the  extremities  of  credulity  as  inconsistent  with  the  most  scien- 
tific attainments,  or  to  suppose  that  what  seems  the  most  absurd  and  marvel- 
lous superstition,  is  incompatible  with  the  highest  education,  or  to  think  that 
the  utmost  prostration  of  the  mind  is  inconsistent  with  the  loftiest  range  of 
intellectual  power." 

13. — Scenes  where  the  Tempter  has  Triumphed.    By  the  Author  of 

the  "  Jail  Chaplain^     New.  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1849. 

Ths  desi£^  of  this  book  is  good,  and  its  tendency  is  good,  and  we  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  its  spirit  or  style ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  in  a  ^eat  measure, 
it  fails  of  its  end.  The  fault  is  in  the  selection  of  the  cases,  and  m  the  manner 
of  narrating  and  arranging  them  for  efect.  The  annals  of  crime  certainly  fur- 
nish many  cases  far  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  his  main  point,  "  Be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out,*'  than  many  he  has  given — cases,  too,  of  recent 
occurrence  and  living  notoriety,  while  he  has  drawn  his  from  history.  The 
narrative  is  also  too  prosy,  and  the  moral  often  but  feebly  drawn.  With  such 
a  subject,  and  such  materials  as  the  author  might  have  availed  himself  of,  he 
might  have  made  not  only  a  more  readable  book,  but  one  more  effective  for 
good.*' 
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^14. — Typee:  A  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life,  daring  a  Four  MiontKs         i 
Residence  in  a  Yallev  of  the  Marquesas,     The  Revised  Edition^ 
with  a  Sequel.    By  Heuman  Melville.    New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1849. 
This  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  remarks  upon  it.    Mr.  Melville  is  m 
very  racy  and  entertaining  writer.    His  picture  of  *^  Polynesian  Life"  isstronglj 
drawn,  and  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one,  if  true,  though  we  suspect  a  deep 
romantic  feeling  and  a  fertile  imagination  have  given  coloring,  if  not  exa^eia- 
tion,  to  the  picture     We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  good  sense  of  the  author  has 
iiiduced,  and  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  world  constrained  him,  in  revisiiig  the 
work,  to  strike  out  those  parts  which  related  to  missionary  operations  in  Ta- 
hiti and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  contained  assertions  reckless,  and  chai;ge8 
gratuitous  and  false. 

15.-7^  Thedogical  Lectures  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Bogue,  D.D.,  edited  by  the 
Rxv.  JosxPH  bAMUEL  C.  F.  Feey.  Secoud  edition.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1849.  8vo.  806,  pp. 
Dr.  Bogue  was,  for  many  years,  at  the  head  of  the  Missionary  Seminaiv  at 
Gosport,  England,  where  he  himself  educated,  without  any  assistant  teacher, 
by  the  aid  of  these  lectures,  more  than  four  hundred  ministers,  among  whom 
were  Dr.  Bennett,  of  London,  John  Angel  James,  Dr.  Morrison,  and  others  well 
known,  and  eminently  useful.  He  was  a  great  and  a  good  man;  profoundly 
versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  eminent  as  a  theologian.  These  lectures  contain 
the  results  of  much  well-directed  reading  and  close  thinking.  They  were  evi- 
dently composed  with  great  care,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  instruct  the 
student  of  divinity,  and  to  furnish  him  thoroughly  for  the  great  work  of  preach] 
ing  the  gospel.  They  cover  a  vast  range  of  investigation — Theology,  Divine 
Revelation,  Divine  Dispensations,  Church  Historv,  Jewish  Antiquities,  Sacred 
Geography,  Composition  of  Sermons,  and  the  Pastoral  Office.  There  are,  in 
all,  more  than  three  hundred  lectures.  They  are  not  written  out  in  fuU,  but 
merely  skeletons.  The  leading  thoughts  are  sketched  and  methodically 
arranged,  the  Scripture  references  ^iven,  and  the  authors  named  whose  works 
are  to  be  consulted.  The  method  is  an  admirable  one,  and  the  plan  is  executed 
with  marked  wisdom  and  ability.  It  is  an  invaluable  work  to  theological 
students,  and  indeed  to  ministers  in  general;  eminently  suggestive  of  topics 
and  matter  for  instructive  and  well-furnished  sermons.  We  would  not  give  it 
for  all  the  volumes  of  **  skeletons  of  sermons"  we  ever  saw.  It  is  brougat  out 
in  a  very  neat  and  substantial  form. 

16. — Frcmklin^s  Bible  Cartoons^  for  the  School  and  the  Family.    New  Yoik: 

C.  S.  Frakcis  &  Co. 
A  MOST  worthy  attempt  to  illustrate  the  more  striking  Scripture  scenes  and 
characters,  so  as  to  render  them  intelligible  and  interesting  to  children.    The 
subjects,  thus  far,  arc  well  chosen,  and  executed  with  no  little  taste  and  skill. 
The  work  is  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  the  undertaking  deserves  to  be  encouraged. 

17. — The  Claims  of  our  Country  on  its  Literary  Men*  An  Oration  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  tiarvard  University.  By  George  W.  Bethunx, 
D.D.  Cambridge,  1849. 
We  have  seldom  read  a  more  finished  and  eloquent  oration  than  this.  Con- 
ceived in  the  finest  taste,  literary  and  moral ;  glowing  with  genius, 
sparkling  with  a  keen  and  polished  wit,  full  of  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments, 
and  clothed  in  beautiful  and  graceful  language,  it  was  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
and  worthy  of  the  author's  distingaished  reputa|ion.  Above  all,  we  admire  the 
Doctor's  Christian  manliness  on  the  occasion.  He  was  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  confess  Christ  even  at  Cambridge ;  he  did  not  seek  to  blink  his  reli- 
gious faith,  or  even  soften  (Jown  one  of  tne  features  of  his  "  stem  Dordrechtian 
theology,''  in  compliment  to  the  tastes,  prejudices  and  opinions  of  his  auditory. 
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Indirectly  and  most  felicitcmsly  he  tells  them  ''their  fathers  worshipped  God  in 
the  simple  Man  of  Nazareth.'*  Nor  did  he  give  offence  hy  so  domg :  seldom 
has  a  similar  performance  given  more  universal  satiefactTon.  A  man  must 
respect  and  honor  his  own  religious  creed  always^  if  he  would  have  others 
respect  either  it  or  him.  A  frank  and  manly  utterance  of  a  man^s  truest  and 
deepest  convictions,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demand  or  justify 
it,  will  command  the  respect,  and  even  praise,  of  those  from  whom  he  differs 
most  widely,  while  silence,  or  a  studious  attempt  at  evasion  or  conciliation,  will 
provoke  their  contempt. 

18. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Alledged  Tendency  of  the  Separation  of  Convicts,  one 
from  the  other,  to  produce  Disease  and  Derangement.  By  a  Citizen  of  Pennryt* 
vania.  Philadelphia :  E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle,  1849. 
A  vxRT  powerful  discussion  of  the  rival  systems  of  prison  discipline.  It 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  controversy  which  has  so  long  existed  between 
the  advocates  of  what  is  known  as  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Auburn  systems, 
and  leaves  little  more  to  be  said.  It  gives  a  most  interesting  history  of  the 
controversy,  and  reasons  in  favor  of  the  Separate  in  preference  to  the  Congre- 
^te  system  in  so  able  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  see  how  the  author^s  conclu- 
sions can  be  set  aside.  We  were  not  before  aware  that  the  Separate  system 
had  so  completely  triumphed  in  Europe.  It  is  a  grave  subject,  anecting  broader 
and  higher  mterests  than  superficial  mquirers  suppose.  We  are  glad  that  our 
leading  reviews  are  taking  it  up.  The  North  American,  and  the  Princeton 
reviews,  and  the  Christian  Examiner  have  ahready  spoken.  The  labors  of  the 
immortal  Howard  are  yielding  precious  fruits. 

19 .— 3%tf  Other  Leaf  of  the  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Word  of  God. 
A  smoLE  extract  will  show  the  drift  of  this  production.  ''The  opinion  which, 
after  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  have  been  led  to  form,  is,  that 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  divine  right  of  landholders,  the  divine  right  of 
property  in  general,  the  divine  right  of  slaveholders,  (and  by  divine  right,  I 
mean  a  right  sanctioned  by  religion,  natural  or  revealed,)  that  all  these  are  on 
the  same  footing,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  There  is  no  right  or  justice 
in  either  case ;  it  is  toleration  merely  on  the  part  of  Deity,  and  a  necessity  on 
ours.  The  man  who  is  an  abolitionist,  unless  he  be  one  of  those  who  can 
blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath,  if  he  be  consistent  and  true  to  his 
principles,  must  necessarily  be  an  Agrarian  of  the  worst  kind.**  We  can  by 
no  means  assent  to  much  of  the  reasoning  of  this  author— who  is  understood 
to  be  a  Professor  in  a  Southern  college  and  a  worthy  divine — we  can  but  think 
there  is  no  little  fallacy  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  we  assure  our  readers  that 
there  is  great  ingenuity  and  ability  evinced  in  the  argument,  and  every  word  is 
characterized  by  the  spirit  of  piety  and  Christian  kindness  and  candor. 

20. — Protestantism  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Inaugural  Ad' 
dress  of  Samxtel  M.  Hopkins,  Professor  t*  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
Auburn  :  J.  C.  Ivison  &  Co.,  1849. 
A  v«RY  eloquent  and  timely  contribution  to  the  great  question  of  the  age.  We 
have  been  forcibly  struck  with  some  of  the  views  herein  expressed,  and  rejoice 
in  the  manly  and  decided  tone  in  which  they  are  spoken.  We  fear  somewhat, 
that  what  with  the  tendencies  of  Puseyism  and  the  pity  and  sympathy 
awakened  for  deluded  papists  individually,  we  shall  come  to  lose  much  of  our 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  system  of  Popery.  Prof.  Hopkins*  view  of 
Romanism,  we  think  the  true  one,  and  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  it  be 
clearly  understood,  and  treated  accordingly.  It  is  the  view  which  Paul  and 
John  have  delineated  in  language  most  unmistakable  and  forcible.  Rome  is  not 
simply  a  corruption  but  radically  infidel  and  anti-Christian :  not  susceptible 
of  reformation  but  hopelessly  bad  and  doomed :  He  says : 

"Both  Heathenism  and  Islam,  in  short,  are  simply  unchristian.  Romanism 
is  antl-christian.  All  other  systems  of  belief  are  worn  out,  and  have  lost  their 
hold  on  the  popular  mind.    This  rears  itself  up  with  the  old  dragon  malignity 
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against  the  Church  of  God.  The  straegle,  as  between  actire  and  opposing 
elements,  is  confined  to  Christianity  and  Popery ;  and  Popery  concentrates  in 
itself  the  venom  of  all  the  other  unchristian  systems — ^the  godless  idolatry,  and 
the  Christless  reliance  upon  rites  and  penances,  and  a  priesthood  characteristic 
of  Paganism — the  fanatical  propagandist  zeal  of  the  Moslem, — and  the  bitter 
intelligent  hate  of  Infidelity  agamst  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  s]rstem. 
Popery  is  simply  Infidelity,  with  the  swoitl  which  Islamism  brandished  in  the 
rignt  hand,  and  the  image  which  Islamism  trod  upon  in  the  left." 

Prof.  H.  takes  a  hopeful  yiew  of  the  relative  strength  and  prospects  of  Pro- 
testantism and  Popery.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
the  active  struggle  between  the  two  rival  systems  ceased.  The  line  of  divisioa 
was  then  strongly  drawn,  and  has  not  since  been  changed.  Still  the  strei^di 
of  the  systems  does  not  remain  what  it  was  in  1648.  The  Reformation  has 
ffrown  stronger  and  Romanism  weaker  by  all  that  "  society  has  gained  of 
Kifowled^e  and  experience  since  that  time ;  by  all  the  influence  of  sncceasfol 
colonization,  of  aucceseful  self-government,  of  more  general  education,  of  an 
improved  art  of  printing,  of  vastly  increased  facilities  for  travel  and  intercom- 
munication." And  not  only  has  the  numerical  strength  of  Protestantism  far 
outstripped  Rome,  but  in  vital  power  and  resources  it  has  an  immense  advan- 
tage. The  genius  of  popery  is  not  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
masses  are  every  where  rising  up  and  demanding  liberty.  The  attempt  to  re- 
suscitate the  life  of  Romanism  is  vain.  It  is  infallibly  arrested  in  Europe.  It 
encounters  a  new  and  mighty  foe  in  Protestant  America.  And  on  the  basis  of 
these  and  similar  facts,  we  may  confidently  reckon  on  the  rapid  progress  and 
speedy  triumph  of  Protestant  Christianity.  God  has  been  accumnlatiaff 
agencies  and  influences,  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  which,  when  devel- 
oped, are  to  act  with  wide  and  sudden  energy. 

We  wish  we  had  space  for  more  of  the  great  thoughts  which  this  address 
embodies.  We.had  hoped  to  give  the  entire  address  to  our  readers,  as  it  was 
kindly  oflered  to  us,  but  its  publication  in  this  form  has  defeated  our  wish. 
We  commend  it  as  a  tract  for  the  times  on  the  most  vital  and  important  ques- 
tion which  Prophecy  and  Providence  are  urging  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  church. 

21. — History  of  the  American  Bible  Society^  from  its  organization  to  thefmsnt 
time.    By  W.  P.  Strickland,  one  of  the  8ociety*s  Agents,     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Rxv.  N.  L.  Rice,  D.D.,  of  Cincinnati.    New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1849. 
This  is  a  full  and  reliable  history  of  this  noble  Institution.  It  has  evidently  been 
prepared  with  no  littie  care  and  pains,  from  ofiicial  documents  and  other  sources, 
and  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive.    It  is  a  blessed  record,  tracing  this 
now  broad  river  of  life  up  to  its  humble  source  in  the  piety  and  faith  of  a  few 
individuals.    The  origin  and  hi|tory  of  the  various  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  Christian  world,  constitute  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  remarkable  chap- 
ters in  the  book  of  Divine  Providence.    It  would  be  doing  a  good  work  for 
some  writer  qualified  for  the  task,  to  bring  into  a  single  view  the  striking  views 
and  lessons  of  Providence  to  be  gathered  in  this  field. 

22.'-'Tlie  Magic  of  Kindness  ,*  or  the  Wondrous  Story  of  the  Good  Huan.  By 
the  Brothers  Mathsw.  Illustrated  by  Crutkshank  and  Kenny  Meadows. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  work  is  written  much  in  the  style  of  ^^  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainment.'^ 
The  design  and  tendency  of  it  are  good.  Although  fictitious,  its  marvelous 
stories  are  based  on  corresponding  facts :  and  it  hits  off  some  sins  and  evils, 
historic  and  living,  with  most  remarkaole  efiect  Its  end  is  to  illustrate  the 
power  of  Kindness  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  mankind.  The  plot  of  the 
story  is  faulty,  lacking  naturalness  and  unity,  but,  bating  some  extravagance 
of  manner,  and  certain  expressions  of  sentiment,  it  is  pretty ^well  told. 
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Modified  by  Mental  PeonUariUea,  817. 

Cummirig,  fohn.  Rev.  Is  Chris^aiiity 
from  God  ?  567. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  LL.D.  His  Posthn- 
mous  Works,  voL  t.,  877.  Hia  Ser- 
mons, 748.  HisInstatutesofTkeology, 
749. 

Clark,  Rufus,  Rev.  The  ChineM  Sm- 
pire,  854. 

Classical  Study,  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Owen, 
D.D,  414.  What  is  the  end  of  classieal 
study,  416.  Imperfect  text-books, 
416.  The  study  of  the  classics  should 
be  made  delig[htAil,  418.  How  teaeh*' 
ers  can  make  it  so,  419.  The  standard 
of  classical  scholarship  ought  to  be 
greatly  eleyated,  420.  Value  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  class 
ics,  421.  The  mean  of  two  extremes, 
428.  Benefits  of  a  daily  reading  of 
classic  authors,  424.  Necessity  te 
studying  them,  426.  Objections  la- 
swered,  428. 

Chinese  Empire,  The,  by  Ber.  Buftis  W. 
Clark,  854.  Value  of  missionary  oqb- 
tributions  to  the  cause  of  learning, 
855.    Mr.  WilUams'  estimate  of  the 

^  population  of  China,  857.  Data  for  his 
opinion,  858.  The  high  degree  of 
Chinese  ciyilization,  861.  The  state 
of  education  aoMmg  them  hopefaU  864. 
Their  religion,  866.  The  war  with 
China,  868. 

Church  and  State,  Essay  on  the  Dniam 
of,  by  Baptist  W.  Noel,  869. 

Cheever,  Henry  7*.,  Rev.  The  Sandwiek 
or  Hawaiian  Islands :  their  history  and 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  481. 

Cheever,  Oeorge  B.t  D.D.  TheBiseand 
Fall  of  the  Papacy,  821.  His  Punish- 
ment by  Death,  noticed,  876.  The  De- 
mand and  Demonstration  of  a  Future 
Betribution  in  Natural  Theoloffy,  661. 

Christianity,  is  it  from,  Ood?  by  B«f. 
John  Cumming,  D.D.,  567. 

Contributions  a/  Intellect  to  Religion,  by 
Charles  White,  D.D.,  681.  First  8«- 
yice  in  settling  its  evidences,  681.  Va- 
rious instances  giyen,  684.  ETila  of 
false  philosophy,  689.  FormaUam  and 
fi^naticism,  690.  Intellect  gires  reli- 
gion influence  on  socie^,  694.  Tofia 
of  religious  teaching,  701. 
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Ckuriyie,  John  A.,  M,D.  His  TraMla- 
tion  of  Dante's  Dirine  Comedy,  751. 

Jktjfy  H,  J>r, ,  Prof.  Eloquence  a  Yirtne, 
191. 

I>ttnte,  by  Rer.  Bobert  Tnrnbull,  228. 
Sketch  of  his  early  history,  226.  His 
Beatrice,  227.  As  a  citisen,  229.  Po- 
litical life  and  exile,  281.  His  death, 
234.  Estimate  of  his  Epic,  285.  The 
real  subject  of  the  Gommedia,  287. 
Borne  exquisite  pictures,  211.  Origin 
of  the  Poem,  248.  Do.  Garlyle's 
Translation,  751. 

JJavidMon,  Samuel  Z.,  LL,D,  His  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  877. 

JManumdt  the  Great  Hoggarty,  by  W. 
Thackezy,  188. 

Z^  Lamartine,    His  Bi^hael,  880. 

Z^ana^  J.  iay^  Rc»,  Reyiew  of  Peters 
and  Smith  on  Baptism,  514. 

JDoetruus  of  the  True  Christian  Religion 
Explained,  ^e.,  by  Rer.  S.  Noble,  186. 

l}ttffield,  George^  D.JD,  Reyiew  of  Fin- 
ney's Theelogy,  90. 

JScclesiaateSf  an  Analysis  of  bv  Rev.  J. 
M.  Macdonald,  145.  The  subject  an- 
nounced-r-Introduction,  146.  Argu- 
ment 1.  The  yanity  of  great  learning, 
if  man  is  not  immortal,  147.  2.  The 
insufficiency  of  luxury  and  worldly 
splendor  to  yield  true  happiness,  149. 
8.  The  yanity  of  a  life  of  actiyity,  &c., 
150.  4.  The  yicissitudes  of  the  world, 
&c.,  151.  5.  Ciyil  Goyemment,  &c., 
without  religion,  yain,  &c.  —  6.  Men 
who  discard  religion  on  a  leyel  with 
the  beasts,  158.  7.  Vanity  of  the 
world  arffued  from  man*s  own  imper- 
fBCtions,  154.  8.  Insufficiency  of  friend- 
ship and  society,  &c.,  156.  9.  Argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  peryersion  of  re- 
ligion, 158.  10.  Great  wealth  an  ob- 
stacle to  happiness,  159.  2.  Part  of 
the  discourse— nature  and  importance 
of  religion,  161.  Religion  a  soyereign 
antidote  to  human  iUs,  162.  The  sub- 
ject applied— to  the  aged— the  young, 
169.  Des  Voeux's  Analysis,  172.  HoT- 
den's  Analysis,  178. 

Eeelesiastieai  History^  by  Gieseler,  750. 

Eloquence  a  Virtue,  by  Prof.  H.  N.  Day, 
191.  Propriety  of  the  discussion  198. 
Reasons  fbr  discussing  it  indirectly, 
197.  First  position— only  on  the 
ground  that  eloquence  is  a  moral 
procedure  can  rhetoric  be  distin- 
guished from  other  kindred  arts  and 
sciences,  198.  Second  position— only 
on  this  ground  is  a  distinct  art  of  ora- 
tory philosophically  possible,  208.  The- 
remin's argument,  207.  Aristotle's 
theory,  209.  Third  position— canons 
of  oratorical  criticism  owe  their  yalid- 
ity  to  the  assumption  of  the  moral 
element  in  oratory,  211.  Fourth  po- 
sition—only on  this  priaoiple  oan  the 


pursuit  be  justified,  216.  Last  posi- 
tion—only on  this  ground  can  a  just 
course  of  oratorical  training  be  pre* 
scribed,  218. 

Evangelization,  Home,  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, 569. 

Eoerefs,  W.  W,  His  Life  and  Thoughts 
of  John  Foster,  874. 

Esaposition  ofBomans,  8 :  19-23,  by  Rey, 
S.  Comfort,  458.  Wesley's  yiew  of  the 
passage,  454.  Objections  urged  to  the 
immortality  of  brutes,  456.  The  pas- 
sage has  no  reference  to  brutes,  457. 
Exegesis  of  the  passage,  460. 

Field,  Henry,  Rev,  His  Good  and  the 
Bad,  in  the  Romish  Church,  752. 

Finneifs  Theology,  Review  of,  by  Rev. 
G.  Duffield,  D.D.,  96.  Moral  and 
physical  deprayity— definitions,  97. 
How  Mr.  F.  accounts  for  the  uniformi- 
ty and  uniyersalitjr  of  sini\il  choice* 
97.  Dr.  Dwight's  yiew  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  99.  Mr.  P.  rejects  and 
ridicules  the  distinction  between  mor- 
al and  natural  ability  and  inability, 
100.  Actual  exercise  of  a  natural 
power,  does  not  depend  merely  on  the 
possession  of  such  capacity,  Iw.  The 
human  will  is  free,  as  an  absolute 
proposition  not  true,  107.  How  Mr. 
F.  accounts  for  the  foot  **  that  so  many 
men  haye  denied  the  liberty  of  the 
Will,  or  abiUty  to  obey  God,"  112. 
He  teaches  that  the  need  of  the  Spirit's 
help  is  in  consequence  of  physical  de- 
prayity ;  and  his  aid  consists  in  il- 
lumination only,  115.  His  comments 
on  Paul's  experience,  116.  Adapts  the 
law  of  God  to  man's  fallen  nature, 
119.  Gains  nothing,  but  saerifices 
eyerything  to  his  philosophy,  120. 
His  yiews  of  regeneration,  Izl.  What 
regeneration  is  accordin|^  to  his  piy- 
losophy,  122.  Contradicts  himself, 
124.  Tendency  of  his  system  judged 
by  the  law  of  deyelopment,  127.  Its 
bad  tendencies,  characterized  and  de- 
preeated,  128. 

Fleming,  Robert,  Rev.  His  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Papacy,  reyiewed,  821. 

Foster,  John,  the  Lffe  and  Thoughts  oft 
by  W.  W.  Eyerts,  874. 

Franklin's  Bible  Cartoons,  754. 

Franklin's  Ufe,  Illustrated  by  Rev.  H. 
Hastings  Weld,  878. 

Gowrie;  or  the  King's  Plot,  by  G.  P.  R. 
James,  188. 

God  in  Christ,  by  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D., 
871. 

Gospel  Studies,  by  Alexander  Yinet, 
D.D.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr. 
Baird,  567. 

Greek,  First  Lessons  in,  by  Proft.  Mc- 
Clintock  and  Crooks,  186. 

Grosvenar,  Masonf  Rev.    The  Ptoyince 
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of  Philosopliy  in  the  Interpretatioii  of 

Scripture,  599 
Gieseler*»  Eeelesiagtieal  Histary,  750. 
Hall,  WUliamy  Rev,    Bohleiermftoher'fl 

Religions    Views,    translated,    174. 

Christianity  set  fbrth  according   to 

its  true  essence,  do.,  486. 
Hefidley,  George,  Rev.    His  Karratiyes 

of  Pions  Children,  570. 
Hiekok,  Laurens  P.,  JD,D,  His  Rational 

Psychology,  874. 
Hiekok,  8.  M.,  Rev,    Protestantism  in 

nineteenth  centory,  756 
HiU,  R.  W.,  Rev.    The  Law  and  the 

Gospel,  788. 
Histonf  of  France,  by  Mrs.  Markham, 

with  additions,  by  Jaoob  Abbott,  185. 
■  *^ry»  Qw««»t  ^  Seotti,  by  do., 

Kmg'charleB  the  /.,  of  England^ 

by  do.,  188. 

^— -  Alexander  the  Great,  by  do.,  878. 

Hannibal  the  Cafthagenian,  by 

do.,  879. 

(itteen  Elizabeth,  by  do.,  879. 

Charles  the  second,  of  England, 

by  do.,  568. 

— ^  Maria  Antoinette,  by  John  S.  C. 
Abbott,  568. 

JuliusCasar,hy  Jnooh  Abbott,751 . 

midreth,  Richard.    His  History  of  the 
United  States,  747. 

Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  by  Jane  Tay- 
lor, 570. 

Italy,  the  Genius  of,  by  Rev.  Robert 
Tnmbnll,  567. 

Institutes  of  Theology,  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
749. 

James,  G,  P.  R  His  Gowrie  noticed, 
188. 

Jesuits,  Mornings  among  the,  at  Rome, 
by  Rev.  M.  H.  Seymonr,  758. 

John,  the  Gospel  of,  as  indicating  ike 
State  of  the  Christian  Sentiments  of 
its  times,  by  Alfred  H.  Guernsey,  536. 
Translator^!  Introductory  Remarks, 
586.  Three  tjnea  of  doctrine  in  the  N. 
T.  Canon,  687.  John  presents  Jesus 
as  the  subject  of  the  evangelical  his* 
lory,  688.  Judaism  in  its  relation  to 
Christianity,  641.  John  and  Peter, 
646.    Peter  as  the  repreeentatiTe  of 

'   the  apostles,  649.    Conclusion,  650. 

Jonah,  Preaching  of,  by  Rev.  G.  Shepard, 
D.D.,  129.  Charaoter;and preaching  of 
Jonah,  180.  The  homiletical  instruc- 
tion suggested  bv  them,  181.  The 
preacher  must  avail  himself  of  the  aid 
of  conscience,  182.  Preach  the  truth 
with  coi^dence  and  boldness,  188. 
Penal^  as  a  motive  in  preaching,  184. 
The  'gospel  as  a  store-house  of  infiu* 
enoe',18o. 

Lauf  and  Gospel,  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill, 
788.  Points  in  common,  784.  Whkh 
most  eflSdent,  785.    Does  the  gospel 


exert  an  ageney  whieh  tbe  Iscw  deat 
not,  740.  Is  not  sanc^caticm  aseribed 
to  the  Spirit,  742.  Whieh  meet  used 
in  sanctification,  748. 

Leaf  from  the  Book  of  MOmt  and  <&c 
fFord  of  God,7b6. 

Tayler,  Lewis,  LL,D.  Astronomietl 
Views  of  the  Ancients,  289.  Do.  Arti- 
cle concluded,  529. 

Leo  the  Great,  Ufe  and  TiMes  of,  \rj 
Edward  Bee(dier,D.D.,  575.  Leo's  his- 
tory, 576.  Such  a  man  needed  by  the 
times,  518.  Acts  of  his  life  elaasified, 
579.  First  class,  579.  Second  class 
— ^Leo  as  Pope,  581.  Third  class,  in- 
fluence on  the  doctrines  of  the  ohureh, 
584.  Fourth  class,  influence  on  tiie 
use  of  civil  penalties  in  matters  «f 
ftdth,  588.  Last  class,  relating  to  tiie 
Sacraments  and  Diseipline  of  the 
church,  591.  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
598.  Eutychean  Heresy,  696.  Leo*s 
Works,  596.  Letter  to  FLavianns, 
Sermons,  Letters,  597.     • 

L^fe  of  Faith,  by  Thomas  C.  Upham,  DD., 
184. 

me  of  Jiddame  Catherine  4doma,  by 
Thomas  C.  Upham,  DD.,  184. 

Literahtre  and  Art  the  Spirit  of,  hy  H. 
P.  Tappan, DD., 462.  Two  imiHUseB 
which  lead  to  languge,  468.  Ureeos 
yet  lives  in  her  writers  and  monumeDti, 
864.  The  Ef^c  and  the  Drama,  466. 
They  are  the  complements  of  histoory, 
469.  These  two  forms  of  litwatare 
have  given  the  greatest  works  of  hu- 
man genius,  470.  Dante,  471.  Taase, 
Milton,  472.  Shakspeare,  474.  Con- 
clusions from  these  Ikots,  476.  Tim 
great  man  not  a  mere  exMrnoit  of  te 
spirit  of  his  mp,  476.  Tne  miosion  of 
the  man  of  literature  and  art,  479. 
Coleridge,  ibr  what  he  labored,  481. 
Preeoott,  Walter  SeoU,  482.  Two  other 
motives  which  may  govern  men  of  let- 
ters 488. 

Life  in  the  JFhr  West,  by  George  Frede- 
ric Ruzton,  569. 

MeClintoch,  John^  D.D.  His  First 
Book  in  Greek,  noticed.  186. 

Manual  ofMorcUsfor  Common  Schools, 
187. 

Magoon,  E.  L  ESb  Orators  of  the 
American  Revolution  notioed,  ISS. 

Markham,  Mrs,  Her  History  of  Franee 
noticed,  185. 

Maedonaidt  J,  M,  Rev,  An  Analysis  of 
Eoclesiastes,  145. 

— —  Argument  for  the  Bdng  of  God 
from  the  Constitution  of  Ifan, 
501. 

Mechanics,  an  Elementary  IVeatiseom, 
by  Augustus  W.  8.  Smith,  LL.D.,  57a 

MelvUle,  Herman,    His  Typee. 

MaeoMloifs  History  of  JBng^tmd^  frssi 
tbe  aooesiioa  of  Janes  IL,  872. 
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MoioH,  Mn  Ji£,  I),D.    The  complete 

Works  of,  by  his  son  Ebenexar  Mason, 

66?. 
JVete  Testamenty  an  Iniroductian  to  the, 

by  Samuel  L.  Davidson.  LLD.,  877. 
J^eUh   Henry   Ben,    Thoughts  onjthe 

Atonement,  881. 
J^ht  of  Toil,  by  the  Author  of  Peep  of 

&y,570.  ^^   ^^ 

J^oble,  Re9.  8,   BBS  Lectures  on  the  New 

Jerusalem  Church,  noticed,  186. 
J^oel,  BcqfUst  W.    His  Essay  on  the 

Union  of  Ohurch  and  State,  869. 
J^qyes,  Rev,  E.    Theophanies  of  the  Old 

Testament,  282. 
J^orlh  British BeokiU}.    Nov.,  Feb.  1848, 

880. 
Orators  of  the  JStmeriean  Revohttion,  by 

£.  L.  Magoon,  188. 
Oregon  and  California,  by  J.  Quinn 

Thornton,  875. 
Owen,  Prof,  J.  J,    Classical  Study,  414. 
'  Papacy,  its  Rise  and  Pall,  by  O.  B. 
Cheever,€).D.,321.    History  of  Flem- 
ing's great  Worl^  824.    The  erents  as- 
signed by  him  to  1848,  826.    God's 
great  eras  do  not  open  without  prepar- 
tion,  829.   Enoouragement  from  Flem- 
ing's Tiew,  881.    Instances  of  particu- 
lar esposition,  888.  Prophetic  periods, 
384.    I>ate  of  the  Apocalypse,  887. 
Absurdity  of  the  Neronian  hypothe- 
sis, 888.    John  an  adyance  on  Paul, 
841.    Identity  of  theii  prophetic  sub- 
ject, 843.    Rome  the  man  of  sin,  846. 
Correspondence  between  John's  and 
Paul's  descriptions,  849.    Eyidence  of 
the  identity  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  the 
Papal  system  increasing,  851. 
Peters,   Absalom,  DJ),    His  Work  on 

Baptism  reriewed,  614. 
Peters,  Jlnzonetta  R,,  Memoirs  of,  by 

Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  670. 
PhUosc^y,  Provinee  of  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  by  Rev.  M.  Qrosve- 
nor,  599.  First  reason  for  beginning 
with  philosophy,  600.  Second,  do., 
602.  Third  reason,  606.  Fourth  rea- 
son, 610. 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan, 

184. 
Poems,  by  William  Cowper,  with  numer- 
ours  splendid  Euffravings,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bale,  185. 
Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Ufe, 

by  Thomas  C.  Upham,  188. 
Ptmishment  by  Death:  its  JhUhorityand 
Expediency,  by  G.  B.  Cheever,  1>.D., 

876. 
Presbyterianism,  Old  and  JVew  School, 
by  Rev.  S.  T.  Spear,  1.  Paternity  of 
Cfheeseman's  Book,  2.  History  of  Lord 
and  Cheeseman's  old  schoolism,  8. 
Local  and  special  mission  of  the  Book, 
8.  Examination  of  Introduction,  10. 
CoBunenda^Bs  of   Cheeseman*    12. 


Br.  Lord's  own  charges,  14.    Bib. 

Repertory  on  Sub.  to  Qie  Standards, 

16.    Br.  Lord's  first  mistake  as  to  the 

nature  of  the  contest,  19.  Second 
mistake  respecting  the  Excision  Act, 
22.  Third  mistake,  24.  Anecdote 
about  Andover,  25.  The  quo  animo 
of  the  Book,  28.  Basis  of  Union,  81. 
Plea  for  Union,  88.    Real  design  of  the 

Book,  87.    Impressions  of  it,  89. 

Eighth  Ch.  of  Differences,  247.    New 
school   heresies  traced  to  President 
Edwards,  248.    Mr.  C.  and  Dr.  Lord 
disagree  as  to  their  source,  250.  Chap. 
VII.— Revivals     of     religion,     258. 
Charges  New  School  Presb's.  with  de- 
nying the  necessity  of  a  supematnrfkl 
agency,  255. '  His  charges  shown  to  be 
fidse— Testimony  of  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr. 
Beecher,  256.    Mr.  Barnes,  Dr.  Skin- 
ner, 257.    Dr.  Mason,  258.    Author's 
method  of  conducting  doctrinal  com- 
parison between  Old  and  New  School 
Preab's.,  259.    Bib.  Repertory,  260. 
Remarks  of  Cliristian  Intelligencer, 
264.  Author's  Authorities— Old  School, 
266.  Do.  New  School,  268.  Mr.  Barnes, 
269.  Dr.  Beecher,  270.  Dr.  Beman,  Dr. 
Duffield,  271.  Mr.  Finney,  Dr.  Dewey, 
276.     Examination   of    his    charges 
against  Mr.  Barnes,  277.    Specimen  of 
Mr.  C's.  ideas  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity, 280. 

Problem  of  Evil,  750. 

Psychology  Rational,  by  Laurons  P. 
ftickok,  D.D.  874. 

Pope  Pius  the  JVhith,  with  a  bi^aphi- 
cal  sketch  of  his  predecessor,  Gregory 
XVI.,  by  John  Dowlinff,  D.D.,  878. 

Raphael,  by  Lamartine,  §80. 

Retribution,  Future,  the  Demand  and 
Demonstration  of,  in  J^atural  Theol' 
ogyy  by  G.  B.  Cheever,  D.D.,  651. 
Natural  Theology  of  the  Bible,  652. 

'   Inventions,  654.    Psychology  in  the 

Sursuit  of  Natural  Theo^gy*  655. 
tarting  point,  everything,  65b.  The 
bridge  of  connection  in  man,  659. 
Man  as  a  sinful  being,  has  everything 
to  do  with  Natural  Theology,  660.  A 
solemn  investigation,  662.  JEEow  much 
liffht  there  is  in  nature,  664.  Con- 
science, 665.  Natural  Theology  pre- 
dicts punishment,  but  discloses  no  re- 
lief, 668.  Passage  from  Adam  Smith, 
669.  Dr.  Chahner's  labors,  672. 
Brouffham,  Edwards,  674.  Locke,  675. 
Condulac,  676.  Lord  Bacon,  677. 
Problems  of  Natural  Theology  stated, 
679. 

Richmond's,   Rev.   Leigh,  Letters   and 
Counsels  to  his  Children,  188. 

Rumpff,  Memoir  of  Mrs,  EUza  JUtor, 
by  Dr.  Baird,  570. 

Ruxton,  Charge  Frederick,    His  Life  in 
the  Far  West,  569. 
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Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands^  by  BeT.  Spear,  8,  T.,  Mev.  Old  and  New  Bflthgol 
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<  BIBLICAL  REPOSITORY. 

The  undersigned  has  become  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  tha] 
Work.    It  were  vain  to  offer  any  pledge  in  regard  to  the  ability  am: 
wisdom  with  which  it  will  in  future  be  conducted.     We  put  our- 
selves upon  the  proof,  which  is  all  we  can  do.    It  may  be  proper; 
say,  however,  that. the  Repository  will  be  conducted  by  us  on  u 
sentially  the  same  principles  as  it  was  by  our  predecessors.    Wil 
hope  and  mean  to  sustain  its  present  high  character. '  It  can  be! 
and  ought  to  be  made  in  future,  everyway  worthy  or  its  past  repu- 
tation, and  of  the  name  it  bears,  and  contmue  to  be  a  rich  blessing 
to  the  ministry  of  our  land  as  well  as  an  honor  to  American  biV 
lical  scholarship.    Our  labors  begin  with  the  present  number.    \Ve 
hope  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen.     The  present 
arrangements  were  completed  at  a  late  day ;  we  were  also  disap 
point^  in  not  receiving  two  or  three  sterling  articles  on  whicti 
we  relied,  and  therefore  present  less  variety  and  mattered  interest 
to  scholars,  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done.     We  promise 
a  rich  number  for  Oct  and  also  for  Jan. 

J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

New  York,  July  1,  1848. 


TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  REPOSITORY. 

In  retiring  from  his  duties  as  conductor  of  this  important  Qntr- 
terly,  the  Subscriber  begs  leave  to  return  thanks  to  its  patrons  and 
fiiends  for  their  kind  co-operation  in  sustaining  the  work,  and  foe 
their  approbation  of  his  labors  to  render  it  useful  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  A  prudent  regard  to  health  renders  it  impera- 
tive to  abridge  his  labors  as  the  conductor  of  two  other  journals. 

In  the  hands  of  its  new  conductor,  in  whose  ability  and  judg- 
ment, great  confidence  may  be  placed,  it  is  confidently  hopd 
that  this  Quarterly  will  attam  to  a  higher  standard  of  excelleiice, 
and  to  a  greatly  extended  circulation  and  field  of  usefulness. 

Respectfully, 

W.  H.  BIDWELL. 

New  York,  July  1,  1848. 


Business  Note. 


An  letters  in  any  way  relatinc  to  the  Repository,  please  addrea 
(post  paid),  to  the  Editor,  120  Nassau  Street,  to  whom  belongs  aB 
indebtedness  for  the  work.  Subscribers  who  are  in  arrears,  wiB 
see  the  propriety  of  a  prompt  payment  of  dues,  at  least,  to  the  jwf 
sent  time,  mat  we  may  be  relieved  from  all  embarrassment  and 
lear  on  the  pecuniary  question  connected  with  our  labors. 
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